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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work 
was  issued.  During  this  interval  of  time  no  events  of 
paramount  importance  to  International  Law  have  taken 
place,  unless  the  periodical  eruptions  of  that  never- 
extinct  volcano,  the  Eastern  Question,  can  be  so  con- 
sidered. Nevertheless  this  edition  has  required  very 
careful  revising  and  extensive  alterations,  owing  to  the 
numerous  points  of  secondary  interest  that  have  arisen, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  the  usual  sources  of  in- 
formation, such  as  diplomatic  correspondence,  judicial 
decisions,  and  so  forth. 

In  offering  this  edition  to  the  public  I  wish  to  record 
my  very  great  gratitude  to  Mr.  Horace  Nelson,  of  the 
Chancery  Bar,  the  learned  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
Private  International  Law,  for  his  assistance  in  pre- 
paring it. 


The  Lakes,  Dukiotield. 
November,  1889. 


A.  C.  BOYD. 
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PEEFACE  TO  FIEST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  International  Law"  was  first 
published  in  1836,  in  two  editions,  one  appearing  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  London.  The  third  edition 
came  out  in  1846,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1848,  a  French 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  at  Leipsic  and  Paris; 
and  in  1853  a  second  French  edition  was  brought  out 
at  the  same  places.  In  1857,  an  edition  in  English  (called 
the  sixth)  was  edited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and 
published  at  Boston.  A  second  edition,  by  the  same 
editor,  appeared  in  1863.  The  next  edition,  published  in 
1864,  was  a  translation  of  the  work  into  Chinese,  and 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
edition  after  that  was  edited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  and 
appeared  in  1866;  and  since  that  time,  there  being  no 
other  edition  in  the  English  language,  the  work  has  been 
long  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  there  being  no  apparent 
probability  of  any  new  edition  being  brought  out,  either 
in  England  or  America.  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Wheaton's 
treatise,  and  the  importance  of  international  law  at  the 
present  moment,  must  be  its  justification. 

The  original  text  of  the  author  having,  as  Mr.  Dana 
says  in  his  preface,  "become,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheaton, 
unalterable,"  it  is  here  reproduced  as  left  by  him,  and  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  adopted  by  Mr.  Dana  has  been 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  convenience.     The  notes  of  the 
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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION.  Vll 

present  edition  are  entirely  original,  and  are  not  taken 
from  those  of  any  previous  edition.  It  has  of  course  been 
necessary  to  refer  to  many  of  the  same  events  and  judicial 
decisions  discussed  by  the  previous  editors,  and  without 
this  the  work  would  have  been  utterly  incomplete;  but, 
where  their  notes  have  been  used,  reference  is  made  to 
them  as  to  any  other  work. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
text,  but,  being  printed  in  a  different  type,  the  reader  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  original  work  from 
that  for  which  the  present  editor  is  responsible.  All  foot- 
notes added  to  this  edition  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  A 
new  Appendix  has  been  added,  containing  the  English  and 
American  statute  law  of  Naturalization,  Extradition,  and 
Foreign  Enlistment;  the  English  Naval  Prize  Act,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  and  extracts  from  the  most  im- 
portant treaties  relating  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Bosphorus,  and  Turkish  affairs,  which  are  now  so 
prominently  before  the  public.  An  entirely  new  and  full 
Index  has  been  compiled,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
anything  in  the  work  may  be  readily  found. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  editor  to  bring  the 
work  down  to  the  present  time,  by  recording  in  the  notes 
the  most  important  diplomatic  transactions;  the  leading 
decisions  of  English,  American,  and  Continental  Courts; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  publicists  which 
have  appeared  since  the  date  of  the  last  edition  issued  by 
the  author  himself.  For  this  purpose  the  English  par- 
liamentary papers  and  law  reports,  the  American  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  and 
other  Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  modern  authors  on  the  subject,  and  other 
authoritative  sources  of  international  law  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  referred  to  throughout. 
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Vlll  PREFACE  TO  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

The  editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Hertslet  for  the  publication  of  his 
"Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,"  the  use  of  which  has 
immensely  facilitated  his  labours. 

In  cases  where  the  interests  of  England  and  America 
have  been  in  conflict,  the  editor  has  endeavoured,  and 
hopes  he  has  succeeded,  in  taking  an  impartial  view  of 
the  controversy;  and  he  also  ventures  to  hope  that  this 
edition  may  be  as  useful  to  Americans  as  to  Englishmen. 

The  editor  has  also  endeavoured  to  keep  the  work  within 
the  smallest  limits  consistent  with  anything  like  complete- 
ness, and  if  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  important 
topics  have  either  been  omitted  or  been  dealt  with  too 
shortly,  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  partially  excused 
by  the  accessible  form  in  which  the  work  is  presented. 
The  editor  also  pleads  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  most 
important  points  from  the  immense  mass  of  materials 
furnished  by  recent  times,  as  an  excuse  for  any  omissions. 
For  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  any  particular  topic 
further,  the  references  in  the  foot-notes  have  been  made  as 
full  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  the  undoubted  value  of 
Mr.  Wheaton's  work  will  compensate  those  who  read  it  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  additions  to  it. 


A.  C.  BOYD. 


3,  Harcottrt  Buildings,  Temple. 
9th  February,  1878. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  the  Author  in  the  following  attempt  to  collect  the 
rules  and  principles  which  govern,  or  are  supposed  to  govern,  the 
conduct  of  States,  in  their  mutual  intercourse  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  which  have  therefore  received  the  name  of  International  Law, 
has  been  to  compile  an  elementary  work  for  the  use  of  persons 
engaged  in  diplomatic  and  other  forms  of  public  life,  rather  than  for 
mere  technical  lawyers,  although  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  found  entirely  useless  even  to  the  latter.  The  great  body  of  the 
rules  and  principles  which  compose  this  law  is  commonly  deduced 
from  examples  of  what  has  occurred  or  been  decided,  in  the  practice 
and  intercourse  of  nations.  These  examples  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  in  number  and  interest  during  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Vattel's  highly  appreciated  work ;  a 
portion  of  human  history  abounding  in  fearful  transgressions  of  that 
law  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  higher  sanotion 
of  the  natural  law  (more  properly  called  the  law  of  God),  and  at  the 
same  time  rich  in  instructive  discussions  in  cabinets,  courts  of  justice, 
and  legislative  assemblies,  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obligations  between  independent  societies  of  men  called  States.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  glean  from  these  sources  the 
general  principles  which  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  received 
the  assent  of  most  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  if  not  as  invariable 
rules  of  conduct,  at  least  as  rules  which  they  cannot  disregard  without 
general  obloquy  and  the  hazard  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  other 
communities  who  may  be  injured  by  their  violation.     Experience 
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X  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 

shows  that  these  motives,  even  in  the  worst  times,  do  really  afford  a 
considerable  security  for  the  observance  of  justice  between  States,  if 
they  do  not  furnish  that  perfeot  sanction  annexed  by  the  lawgiver  to 
the  observance  of  the  municipal  code  of  any  particular  State.  The 
knowledge  of  this  science  has,  consequently,  been  justly  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  political 
affairs.  The  Author  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  following  attempt  to 
illustrate  it  will  be  received  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  by 
those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 

Bkelin,  January  1,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  SOUECES  OP  INTEENATIONAL  LAW. 

There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  recognised  Original 
by  all  nations,  which  determines  the  law  that  regulates  Law, 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  States.  The  origin  of  this  law 
must  be  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to 
those  relations.  While  in  every  civil  society  or  State 
there  is  always  a  legislative  power  which  establishes,  by 
express  declaration,  the  civil  law  of  that  State,  and  a 
judicial  power  which  interprets  that  law,  and  applies  it 
to  individual  cases,  in  the  great  society  of  nations  there 
is  no  legislative  power,  and  consequently  there  are  no 
express  laws,  except  those  which  result  from  the  conven- 
tions which  States  may  make  with  one  another.  As 
nations  acknowledge  no  superior,  as  they  have  not 
organised  any  common  paramount  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  by  an  express  declaration  their 
international  law,  and  as  they  have  not  constituted  any 
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sort  of  Amphictyonic  magistracy  to  interpret  and  apply 
that  law,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  code  of 
international  law  illustrated  by  judicial  interpretations. 

The  inquiry  must  then  be,  what  are  the  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  from  what  authority  is  inter- 
national law  derived  ? 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  every  publicist  will 
decide  it  according  to  his  own  views,  and  hence  the 
fundamental    differences    which    we    remark    in  their 
«  q        writings. 

Natural  Law  The  leading  object  of  Grotius,  and  of  his  immediate 
disciples  and  successors,  in  the  science  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  seems  to  have  been,  First,  to  lay  down 
those  rules  of  justice  which  would  be  binding  on  men 
living  in  a  social  state,  independently  of  any  positive 
laws  of  human  institution;  or,  as  is  commonly  expressed, 
living  together  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and, 

Secondly,  To  apply  those  rules  under  the  name  of 
Natural  Law,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  separate  com- 
munities living  in  a  similar  state  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  Grotius  sets 
out  in  his  work,  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace  (de  jure 
belli  acpacisy)  with  refuting  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient 
sophists  who  wholly  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  that  of  some  modern  theologians,  who  asserted 
that  these  distinctions  are  created  entirely  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  revealed  will  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  political  writers  (such  as  Hobbes)  afterwards  re- 
ferred them  to  the  positive  institution  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. For  this  purpose,  Grotius  labours  to  show  that 
there  is  a  law  audible  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  enjoin- 
ing some  actions,  and  forbidding  others,  according  to 
their  respective  suitableness  or  repugnance  to  the  reason- 
able and  sociable  nature  of  man.  "  Natural  law,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective 
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suitableness  or  repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social 
nature,  and  that,  consequently,  such  actions  are  either 
forbidden  or  enjoined  by  God,  the  Author  of  nature. 
Actions  which  are  the  subject  of  this  exertion  of  reason, 
are  in  themselves  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  are,  therefore, 
as    such,    necessarily    commanded    or    prohibited    by 

The  term  Natural  Law  is  here  evidently  used  for  those  Natural  Law 
rules  of  justice  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  with  the  law 
men,  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  living  in  a  social  Di^e'^w. 
state,  independently  of  positive  human  institutions,  (or, 
as  is  commonly  expressed,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,) 
and  which  may  more  properly  be  called  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  divine  law,  being  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  Him  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  revealed  by  the 
light  of  reason,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

As  independent  communities  acknowledge  no  common  Natural  Law 
superior,  they  may  be  considered  as  living  in  a  state  of  ^^^ 
nature  with  respect  to  each  other :    and  the  obvious  gJSJ^0* 
inference  drawn  by  the  disciples  and  successors  of  Grotius 
was,  that  the  disputes  arising  among  these  independent 
communities  must  be  determined  by  what  they  call  the 
Law  of  Nature.     This  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  separate 
branch  of  the  science,  called  the  Law  of  Nations,  Jus 
Gentium  (b). 

Grotius  distinguished  the  law  of  nations  from  the  Law  of  Na- 
natural  law  by  the  different  nature  of  its  origin  and  tJ£gnMi£d 
obligation,  which  he  attributed  to  the  general  consent  of  jJjJJJ '^ml 
nations.     In  the  introduction  to  his  great  work,  he  says,  Chrotius. 
"  I  have  used  in  favour  of  this  law,  the  testimony  of 
philosophers,  historians,  poets,  and  even  of  orators ;  not 
that  they  are  indiscriminately  to  be  relied  on  as  impartial 
authority ;    since  they  often  bend  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  respective  sects,  the  nature  of  their  argument,  or 
the  interest  of  their  cause;   but  because  where  many 
minds  of  different  ages  and  countries  concur  in  the  same 

(a)  Grotius,  do  Jut.  BeL  ao  Pao.  lib.  i.      understood  by  the  Romans,  see  Maine's 
cap.  1,  \  x.  1,  2.  Ancient  Law,  oh.  iii.,  p.  47 ;   Inter- 

im) [With  respect  to  tae/wt  gmtitm  as     national  law,  Leets.  L  and  ii.] 
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sentiment,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  general  cause. 
In  the  subject  now  in  question,  this  cause  must  be  either 
a  just  deduction  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or 
universal  consent.  The  first  discovers  to  us  the  natural 
law,  the  second  the  law  of  nations.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish these  two  branches  of  the  same  science,  we  must 
consider,  not  merely  the  terms  which  authors  have  used 
to  define  them,  (for  they  often  confound  the  terms  natural 
law  and  law  of  nations,)  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  in 
question.  For  if  a  certain  maxim  which  cannot  be  fairly 
inferred  from  admitted  principles  is,  nevertheless,  found 
to  be  everywhere  observed,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  derives  its  origin  from  positive  institution."  He 
had  previously  said,  "  As  the  laws  of  each  particular  State 
are  designed  to  promote  its  advantage,  the  consent  of  all, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  States,  may  have  pro- 
duced certain  laws  between  them.  And,  in  fact,  it 
appears  that  such  laws  have  been  established,  tending  to 
promote  the  utility,  not  of  any  particular  State,  but  of 
the  great  body  of  these  communities.  This  is  what  is 
termed  the  Law  of  Nations,  when  it  is  distinguished  from 
Natural  Law  "  (c). 

All  the  reasonings  of  Grotius  rest  on  the  distinction, 
which  he  makes  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  or 
voluntary  Law  of  Nations.  He  derives  the  first  element 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  from  a  supposed  condition  of 
society,  where  men  live  together  in  what  has  been  called 
a  state  of  nature.  That  natural  society  has  no  other 
superior  but  God,  no  other  code  than  the  divine  law 
engraved  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  announced  by  the 
voice  of  conscience.  Nations  living  together  in  such  a 
state  of  mutual  independence  must  necessarily  be  gov- 
erned by  this  same  law.  Grotius,  in  demonstrating  the 
accuracy  of  his  somewhat  obscure  definition  of  Natural 
Law,  has  given  proof  of  a  vast  erudition,  as  well  as  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  He 
then  bases  the  positive  or  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  on 

{c)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Fao.  Prolegom.  40,  17. 
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the  consent  of  all  nations,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  observe  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  their  reciprocal 
relations.  He  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  these  rules  by  invoking  the  same  authorities, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  definition  of  Natural  Law.  We  thus 
see  on  what  fictions  or  hypotheses  Grotius  has  founded 
the  whole  Law  of  Nations.  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
supposed  state  of  nature  has  never  existed.  As  to  the 
general  consent  of  nations  of  which  he  speaks,  it  can 
at  most  be  considered  a  tacit  consent,  like  the  jus  non 
scriptum  quod  consensus  facit  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults. 
This  consent  can  only  be  established  by  the  disposition, 
more  or  less  uniform,  of  nations  to  observe  among  them- 
selves the  rules  of  international  justice,  recognised  by 
the  publicists.  Grotius  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done 
better  had  he  sought  the  origin  of  the  Natural  Law  of 
Nations  in  the  principle  of  utility,  vaguely  indicated 
by  Leibnitz  (J),  but  clearly  expressed  and  adopted  by 
Cumberland  (e),  and  admitted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers,  as  the  test  of  international  morality  (/).  But 
in  the  time  that  Grotius  wrote,  this  principle  which  has 
so  greatly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with  which  the 
foundations  of  the  science  of  International  Law  were 
obscured,  was  but  very  little  understood.  The  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distin- 
guished from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained  not 
by  applying  to  nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  ascertaining  what  are 
the  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
means  of  this  inquiry  are  observation  and  meditation ; 
the  one  furnishing  us  with  facts,  the  other  enabling  us 
to  discover  the  connection  of  these  facts  as  causes  and 
effects,  and  to  predict  the  results  which  will  follow, 
whenever  similar  causes  are  again  put  into  operation  (g). 

(d)  Leibnitz,  de  usu  Aotorom  Pnbli-  (/)  Bentham's  Principles  of  Inter* 

coram,  }  13.  national    Law.      Works,    Part    VIII. 

(«)  Cumberland,  de  Legions  Naturae,      p.  637.    Edit.  Bowring. 
eap.  y.  $  1.  (?)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Review,  Ko. 

166,  pp.  310,  311. 
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§5. 

Law  of  Neither  Hobbes  nor  Puffendorf  entertains  the  same 

Nature  and  •    •  /~*       .  •  .1  •    •  j      -i_i«       .  » 

Law  of  opinion  as  Grotius  upon  the  origin  and  obligatory  force 

serted^be  °*  the  positive  Law  of  Nations.  The  former,  in  his 
Hobbet^I  work>  De  Give,  says,  "  The  natural  law  may  be  divided 
Puffendorf.  £nt0  the  natural  law  of  men,  and  the  natural  law  of 
States,  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  pre- 
cepts of  both  are  the  same ;  but  since  States,  when  they 
are  once  instituted,  assume  the  personal  qualities  of  indi- 
vidual men,  that  law,  which  when  speaking  of  individual 
men  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  called  the  Law 
of  Nations  when  applied  to  whole  States,  nations,  or 
people" (A).  To  this  opinion  Puffendorf  implicitly  sub- 
scribes, declaring  that  "  there  is  no  other  voluntary  or 
positive  law  of  nations  properly  invested  with  a  true 
and  legal  force,  and  binding  as  the  command  of  a 
superior  power" (t). 

After  thus  denying  that  there  is  any  positive  or 
voluntary  law  of  nations  founded  on  the  consent  of 
nations,  and  distinguished  from  the  natural  law  of 
nations,  Puffendorf  proceeds  to  qualify  this  opinion  by 
admitting  that  the  usages  and  comity  of  civilized  nations 
have  introduced  certain  rules  for  mitigating  the  exercise 
of  hostilities  between  them ;  that  these  rules  are  founded 
upon  a  general  tacit  consent ;  and  that  their  obligation 
ceases  by  the  express  declaration  of  any  party  engaged 
in  a  just  war,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  bound  by  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  belligerent  nation  which 
chooses  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  obligation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
war  against  another  State,  may  do  so  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  vindictive  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  other  nations,  and  of  putting  itself  in  general  hostility 
with  the  civilized  world.  As  a  celebrated  English  civi- 
lian and  magistrate  (Lord  Stowell)  has  well  observed, 
"a  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  upon  the 
usage  and  practice  of  nations.  It  is  introduced,  indeed, 
by  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  general 

(h)  Hobbee,  De  Civo,  cap.  xiv.  §  4.  (•)  Puffendorf,   Be  Jure  Natune  et 

Gentium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  §  23. 
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principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  it  stops  there, 
yon  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  say  that  mere 
general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further 
progress ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles, 
it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general 
principles  make  no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  this  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the  conventional  law  of 
mankind,  which  is  evidenced  in  their  practice,  does  make 
a  distinction,  and  allows  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes 
of  destruction;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  those  modes  which  the  common  practice  of 
mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  those  which 
the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  principles  and 
purposes  "  (k). 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  what  Puffendorf 
says  respecting  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  which 
Grotius  supposes  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations ;  whilst  Puffendorf  says  they  depend,  either  upon 
natural  law,  which  gives  to  public  ministers  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  character,  or  upon  tacit  consent,  as  evidenced 
in  the  usage  of  nations,  conferring  upon  them  certain 
privileges  which  may  be  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
State  where  they  reside.  The  distinction  here  made 
between  those  privileges  of  ambassadors,  which  depend 
upon  natural  law,  and  those  which  depend  upon  custom 
and  usage,  is  wholly  groundless ;  since  both  one  and  the 
other  may  be  disregarded  by  any  State  which  chooses  to 
incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  or  hostility,  these  being  the 
only  sanctions  by  which  the  duties  of  international  law 
can  be  enforced. 

Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  law  of  nations, 
founded  upon  usage,  considers  an  ambassador,  duly  re- 
ceived in  another  State,  as  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 
diction by  the  consent  of  that  State,  which  consent 
cannot  be  withdrawn  without  incurring  the  risk  of  reta- 
liation, or  of  provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the. 

(*)  ThtFladOym,  1  0.  Bob.  140. 
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sovereign  by  whom  he  is  delegated.  The  same  thing 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  usages  which  constitute  the 
Law  of  Nations.  They  may  be  disregarded  by  those 
who  choose  to  declare  themselves  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  retaliation 
from  the  party  specially  injured  by  its  violation,  or  of 
6  6.  *^e  generftl  hostility  of  mankind  (/). 
Law  <rf  Bynkershoek  (who  wrote  after  Puffendorf ,  and  before 

riyedfrom  Wolf  and  Vattel,)  derives  the  law  of  nations  from  reason 
\^  and  usage  (ex  ratione  et  usu})  and  founds  usage  on  the 
evidence  of  treaties  and  ordinances  (pacta  et  edicta,)  with 
the  comparison  of  examples  frequently  recurring.  In 
treating  of  the  rights  of  neutral  navigation  in  time  of 
war,  he  says,  "  Reason  commands  me  to  be  equally 
friendly  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are  enemies  to  each 
other ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  I  am  not  to  prefer  either 
in  war.  Usage  is  shown  by  the  constant,  and,  as  it  were, 
perpetual  custom  which  sovereigns  have  observed  of 
making  treaties  and  ordinances  upon  this  subject,  for 
they  have  often  made  such  regulations  by  treaties  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  case  of  wax,  and  by  laws  enacted 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  I  have  said  by, 
as  it  were,  a  perpetual  custom;  because  one,  or  perhaps 
two  treaties,  which  vary  from  the  general  usage,  do  not 
alter  the  law  of  nations"  (m). 

In  treating  of  the  question  as  to  the  competent  judi- 
cature in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  he  says,  "The 
ancient  jurisconsults  assert,  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
that  which  is  observed  in  accordance  with  the  light  of 
reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least  cer- 
tainly among  the  greater  part,  and  those  the  most  civi- 
lized. According  to  my  opinion,  we  may  safely  follow 
this  definition,  which  establishes  two  distinct  bases  of 
this  law ;  namely,  reason  and  custom.  But  in  whatever 
manner  we  may  define  the  law  of  nations,  and  however 
we  may  argue  upon  it,  we  must  come  at  last  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  what  reason  dictates  to  nations,  and  what 

(/)  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of         (m)  Bynkershoek,  Qwest.  Jnr.  Pub. 
Nations,  p.  96.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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nations  observe  between  each  other,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  collation  of  cases  frequently  recurring,  is  the  only 
law  of  those  who  are  not  governed  by  any  other — 
(unicum  jus  sit  eorum,  qui  alio  jure  turn  reguniur).  If  all 
men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  make  use  of  their 
reason,  it  must  counsel  and  command  them  certain  things 
which  they  ought  to  observe  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
and  which  being  afterwards  established  by  usage,  impose 
upon  nations  a  reciprocal  obligation ;  without  which  law, 
we  can  neither  conceive  of  war,  nor  peace,  nor  alliances, 
nor  embassies,  nor  commerce"  (»).  Again,  he  says, 
treating  the  same  question :  "  The  Roman  and  pontifical 
law  can  hardly  furnish  a  light  to  guide  our  steps ;  the 
entire  question  must  be  determined  by  reason  and  the 
usage  of  nations.  I  have  alleged  whatever  reason  can 
adduce  for  or  against  the  question ;  but  we  must  now  see 
what  usage  has  approved,  for  that  must  prevail,  since  the 
law  of  nations  is  thence  derived"  (o).  In  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  same  treatise,  he  says,  "  It  is  nevertheless 
most  true,  that  the  States  General  of  Holland  alleged,  in 
1651,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  an  ambas- 
sador cannot  be  arrested,  though  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence ;  and  equity  requires  that  we  should  observe  that 
rule,  unless  we  have  previously  renounced  it.  The  law 
of  nations  is  only  a  presumption  founded  upon  usage, 
and  every  such  presumption  ceases  the  moment  the  will 
of  the  party  who  is  affected  by  it  is  expressed  to  the  con- 
trary. Huberus  asserts  that  ambassadors  cannot  acquire 
or  preserve  their  rights  by  prescription ;  but  he  confines 
this  to  the  case  of  subjects  who  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  foreign  minister,  against  the  will  of  their  own 
sovereign.  I  hold  the  rule  to  be  general  as  to  every  pri- 
vilege of  ambassadors,  and  that  there  is  no  one  they  can 
pretend  to  enjoy  against  the  express  declaration  of  the 
sovereign,  because  an  express  dissent  excludes  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  tacit  consent,  and  there  is  no  law  of  nations 


(»)  Do   Faro   Legatorom,    oqp.   ill.        .  (0)  Ibid.,  cap.  vii.  §  8. 
flO. 
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except  between  those  who  voluntarily  submit  to  it  by 
«  -        tacit  convention"  (p). 
System  of  The  public  jurists  of  the  school  of  Puffendorf  had  con- 

sidered the  science  of  international  law  as  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  ethics.  They  had  considered  it  as  the 
natural  law  of  individuals  applied  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States.  To  Wolf 
belongs,  according  to  Vattel,  the  credit  of  separating  the 
law  of  nations  from  that  part  of  natural  jurisprudence 
which  treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals. 

In  the  preface  of  his  great  work,  he  says,  "  That  since 
such  is  the  condition  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of 
nature  cannot  always  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a 
particular  community,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  laws  of  positive  institution  more  or  less  varying  from 
the  natural  law,  so  in  the  great  society  of  nations  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  establish  a  law  of  positive  institution 
more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law  of  nations.  As 
the  common  welfare  of  nations  requires  this  mutation,  they 
are  not  less  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  which  flows  from 
it  than  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  natural  law  itself, 
and  the  new  law  thus  introduced,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  natural  law,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  common  law  of  all  nations.  m  This  law  we  have  deemed 
proper  to  term,  with  Grotius,  though  in  a  somewhat 
stricter  sense,  the  voluntary  Law  'of  Nations  "  (q). 

Wolf  afterwards  says,  that  "  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations  derives  its  force  from  the  presumed  consent  of 
nations,  the  conventional  from  their  express  consent ;  and 
the  consuetudinary  from  their  tacit  consent "  (r). 

This  presumed  consent  of  nations  (eonsentium  gentium 
prcesumptum)  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  he  derives 
from  the  fiction  of  a  great  commonwealth  of  nations 
(civitate  gentium  maxima)  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and 
of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  As 
each  separate  society  of  men  is  governed  by  its  peculiar 
laws  freely  adopted  by  itself,  so  is  the  general  society  of 


(p)  De  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  xix.  { 6.  (r)  Wolfius,  Proleg.  {  25. 

\q)  Wolfius,  Job  Gtenthim,  Ftef.  §  3. 
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nations  governed  by  its  appropriate  laws  freely  adopted 
by  the  several  members,  on  their  entering  the  same. 
These  laws  he  deduces  from  a  modification  of  the  natural 
law,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  social 
union,  which,  according  to  him,  makes  it  the  duty  of  all 
nations  to  submit  to  the  rules  by  which  that  union  is 
governed,  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals  are  bound 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular  community  of 
which  they  are  members.  But  he  takes  no  pains  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  such  social  union  or  universal  re- 
public of  nations,  or  to  show  when  and  how  all  the 
human  race  became  members  of  this  union  or  citizens  of 
this  republic. 

Wolf  differs  from  Grotius,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Differences  of 
voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  two  particulars :  between 

1.  Grotius  considers  it  as  a  law  of  positive  institution,  ^u^a^e 
and  rests  its  obligation  upon  the  general  consent  of  ^*d* 
nations,  as  evidenced  in  their  practice.     Wolf,  on  the  *** of 
other  hand,  considers  it  as  a  law  which  nature  has  im- 
posed upon  all  mankind  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  social  union;  and  to  which  no  one  nation  is  at 
liberty  to  refuse  its  assent. 

2.  Grotius  confounds  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
with  the  customary  law  of  nations.  Wolf  maintains 
that  it  differs  in  this  respect,  that  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations  is  of  universal  obligation,  whilst  the  customary 
law  of  nations  merely  prevails  between  particular 
nations,  among  whom  it  has  been  established  from  long 
usage  and  tacit  consent.  g  9 

It  is  from  the  work  of  Wolf  that  Vattel  has  drawn  the  s^tom  of 
materials  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations.  He, 
however,  differs  from  that  publicist  in  the  manner  of 
establishing  the  foundations  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations.  Wolf  deduces  the  obligations  of  this  law,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  from  the  fiction  of  a  great 
republic  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  According  to 
him  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.     This  idea  does  not  satisfy 
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Vattel.  "  I  do  not  find,"  says  he,  "  the  fiction  of  such  a 
republic  either  very  just  or  sufficiently  solid  to  deduce 
from  it  the  rules  of  a  universal  law  of  nations,  neces- 
sarily admitted  among  sovereign  States.  I  do  not 
recognise  any  other  natural  society  between  nations 
than  that  which  nature  has  established  between  all  men. 
It  is  the  essence  of  all  civil  society  (civitatis),  that  each 
member  thereof  should  have  given  up  a  part  of  his 
rights  to  the  body  of  the  society,  and  that  there  should 
exist  a  supreme  authority  capable  of  commanding  all 
the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  and  of  punishing 
those  who  refuse  to  obey.  Nothing  like  this  can  be 
conceived  or  supposed  to  exist  between  nations.  Each 
sovereign  State  pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  indepen- 
dent of  all  others.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they 
must  all  be  considered  as  so  many  free  individuals,  who 
live  together  in  a  state  of  nature  and  acknowledge  no 
other  law  than  that  of  nature  itself,  and  its  Divine 
Author  "(*). 

According  to  Vattel,  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  origin, 
is  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations. 

Having  laid  down  this  axiom,  he  qualifies  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Wolf, 
by  stating  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied,  being  different,  the  law  which  regulates  the 
conduct  of  individuals  must  necessarily  be  modified  in 
its  application  to  the  collective  societies  of  men  called 
nations  or  States.  A  State  is  a  very  different  subject 
from  a  human  individual,  from  whence  it  results  that 
the  obligations  and  rights,  in  the  two  cases,  are  very 
different.  The  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two  sub- 
jects, cannot  produce  the  same  decisions  when  the  sub- 
jects themselves  differ.  There  are,  consequently,  many 
cases  in  which  the  natural  law  does  not  furnish  the  same 
rule  of  decision  between  State  and  State  as  would  be 
applicable  between  individual  and  individual.  It  is  the 
art  of  accommodating  this  application  to  the  different 

(«)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  Frtfaoe. 
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nature  of  the  subjects  in  a  just  manner,  according  to 
right  reason,  which  constitutes  the  law  of  nations  8 
particular  science. 

This  application  of  the  natural  law,  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
constitutes  what  both  Wolf  and  Vattel  term  the  necessary 
law  of  nations.  It  is  necessary,  because  nations  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  observe  it.  The  precepts  of  the  natural 
law  are  equally  binding  upon  States  as  upon  individuals, 
since  States  are  composed  of  men,  and  since  the  natural 
law  binds  all  men,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  stand 
to  each  other.  This  is  the  law  which  Grotius  and  his 
followers  call  the  internal  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  obligatory 
upon  nations  in  point  of  conscience.  Others  term  it 
the  natural  law  of  nations.  This  law  is  immutable,  as  it 
consists  in  the  application  to  States  of  the  natural 
law,  which  is  itself  immutable,  because  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  especially  on  the  nature  of 
man. 

This  law  being  immutable,  and  the  law  which  it 
imposes  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense 
with  it  in  their  own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release 
each  other  from  the  observance  of  it  (t). 

Vattel  has  himself  anticipated  one  objection  to  his 
doctrine  that  States  cannot  change  the  necessary  law 
of  nations  by  their  conventions  with  each  other.  This 
objection  is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  a  nation  to  allow  to  others 
the  right  of  determining  whether  its  conduct  was  or 
was  not  conformable  to  the  necessary  law  of  nations. 
He  obviates  the  objection  by  a  distinction  which  pro- 
nounces treaties  made  in  contravention  of  the  necessary 
law  of  nations,  to  be  invalid,  according  to  the  internal 
law,  or  that  of  conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
may  be  valid  by  the  external  law ;  States  being  often 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  deviations  from  the  former 

(0  Droit  dee  Gens,  Pt€liminairea,  {}  vL  vii.  viii.  ix. 
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law  in  cases  where  they  do  not  affect  their  perfect 
rights  (u). 

From  this  distinction  of  Vattel,  flows  what  Wolf  had 
denominated  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  {jus  gentium 
voluntarium,)  to  which  term  his  disciple  assents,  although 
he  differs  from  Wolf  as  to  the  manner  of  establishing 
its  obligation.  He,  however,  agrees  with  Wolf  in  con- 
sidering the  voluntary  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  law, 
derived  from  the  presumed  or  tacit  consent  of  nations  to 
consider  each  other  as  perfectly  free,  independent,  and 
equal,  each  being  the  judge  of  its  own  actions,  and 
responsible  to  no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe. 

Besides  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  these  writers 
enumerate  two  other  species  of  international  law.  These 
are: — 

1.  The  conventional  law  of  nations,  resulting  from 
compacts  between  particular  States.  As  a  treaty  binds 
only  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ventional law  of  nations  is  not  a  universal,  but  a  par- 
ticular law. 

2.  The  customary  law  of  nations,  resulting  from 
usage  between  particular  nations.  This  law  is  not 
universal,  but  binding  upon  those  States  only  which 
have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  it. 

Vattel  concludes  that  these  three  species  of  inter- 
national law,  the  voluntary,  the  conventional,  and  the 
customary,  compose  together  the  positive  law  of  Tuitions. 
They  proceed  from  the  will  of  nations ;  or  (in  the  words 
of  Wolf)  "the  voluntary,  from  their  presumed  consent; 
the  conventional,  from  their  express  consent;  and  the 
customary,  from  their  tacit  consent "  (#). 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  confusion  in 
this  enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  international 
law,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  reserving 
the  expression  "voluntary  law  of  nations,"  to  designate 
the  genus,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive 

(«)  Droit   dee    Gens,    Pr^liminaires,  (x)  Droit   dea    Gens,    Pr&iminairee, 

fix.  §  xxrii. ;  Wolf,  Prolog.  }  xxv. 
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consent,  for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  conventional  law  and 
customary  law,  the  former  being  introduced  by  treaty, 
and  the  latter  by  usage ;  the  former  by  express  consent, 
and  the  latter  by  tacit  consent  between  nations  (y).  g  10 

According  to  Heffter,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  dis-  System  of 
languished  public  jurists  of  Germany,  "  the  law  of 
nations  jus  gentium,  in  its  most  ancient  and  most  exten- 
sive acceptation,  as  established  by  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, is  a  law  (Eecht)  founded  upon  the  general 
usage  and  tacit  consent  of  nations.  This  law  is  applied, 
not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  States, 
but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  their  respective 
rights  and  duties,  having  everywhere  the  same  character 
and  the  same  effect,  and  the  origin  and  peculiar  form 
of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positive  institutions 
of  any  particular  State."  According  to  this  writer,  the 
jus  gentium  consists  of  two  distinct  branches : 

1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  rela- 
tions which  Sovereign  States  recognise  in  respect  to 
individuals  not  subject  to  their  authority. 

2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  States 
themselves. 

In  the  modern  world,  this  latter  branch  has  exclu- 
sively received  the  denomination  of  law  of  nations, 
Volkerrechty  Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Gentium.  It  may  more 
properly  be  called  external  public  law,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  internal  public  law  of  a  particular  State.  The 
first  part  of  the  ancient  jus  gentium  has  become  con- 
founded with  the  municipal  law  of  each  particular 
nation,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its  original  and 
essential  character.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns, 
exclusively,  certain  rights  of  men  in  general,  and  those 
private  relations  which  are  considered  as  being  under 
the  protection  of  nations.     It  has  been  usually  treated 

of  under  the  denomination  of  private  international  lawP 

§10a. 
This  division  of  the  subject  into  public  and  private  international  law  Distinction 

between 

(y)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  edit,  de  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  torn.  iii.  p.  22, 
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public  and  jfe  now  very  generally  accepted.  According  to  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore, 
national  lav."  rights  arising  under  the  former  class  are  called  absolute,  or  rights 
strieti  juris,  "  and  their  breach  constitutes  a  casus  belli,  and  justifies  in 
the  last  resort  a  recourse  to  war,"  whereas  private  international  law, 
or  international  comity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  confers  no  absolute 
rights.  Its  rules  are  founded  upon  convenience,  and  intended  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  different  States. 
"  For  a  want  of  comity  towards  the  individual  subjects  of  a  foreign 
State,  reciprocity  of  treatment  by  the  State  whose  subject  has  been 
injured,  is,  after  remonstrance  has  been  exhausted,  the  only  legitimate 
remedy"  (z). 

Heffter  does  not  admit  the  term  international  law 
(droit  international)  lately  introduced  and  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers.  According  to 
him  this  term  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  idea 
of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults.  He 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  which  no  people  can  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by 
all  men  and  by  all  States.  He  places  the  foundation  of 
this  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever 
there  is  a  society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  all 
its  members;  and  he  thence  deduces  the  consequence 
that  there  must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of 
nations  an  analogous  law. 

"  Law  in  general  (Recht  im  Allegemeinen)  is  the  external 
freedom  of  the  moral  person.  This  law  may  be  sanc- 
tioned and  guaranteed  by  a  superior  authority,  or  it 
may  derive  its  force  from  self-protection.  The  jus 
gentium  is  of  the  latter  description.  A  nation  associating 
itself  with  the  general  society  of  nations,  thereby 
recognises  a  law  common  to  all  nations  by  which  its 
international  relations  are  to  be  regulated.  It  cannot 
violate  this  law,  without  exposing  itself  to  the  danger 
of  incurring  the  enmity  of  other  nations,  and  without 
exposing  to  hazard  its  own  existence.  The  motive 
which  induces  each  particular  nation  to  observe  this 
law  depends  upon  its  persuasion  that  other  nations  will 

(s)  [Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  vol.  i.  }  xvi.] 
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observe  towards  it  the  same  law.  The  jus  gentium  is 
founded  upon  reciprocity  of  will.  It  has  neither  law- 
giver nor  supreme  judge,  since  independent  States 
acknowledge  no  superior  human  authority.  Its  organ 
and  regulator  is  public  opinion :  its  supreme  tribunal  is 
history,  which  forms  at  once  the  rampart  of  justice  and 
the  Nemesis  by  whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its  sanction, 
or  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  respect  it,  results  from  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  which  will  not  suffer  nations 
and  individuals  to  be  isolated  from  each  other,  but  con- 
stantly tends  to  unite  the  whole  family  of  mankind  in 
one  great  harmonious  society  "  (a).  „  -- 

Is  there  a  uniform,  law  of  nations?  There  certainly  There  is  no 
is  not  the  same  one  for  all  the  nations  and  States  of  the  of  nation*, 
world.  The  public  law,  with  slight  exceptions,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  limited  to  the  civilized  and 
Christian  people  of  Europe  or  to  those  of  European 
origin.  Tliis  distinction  between  the  European  law  of 
nations  and  that  of  the  other  races  of  mankind  has  long 
been  remarked  by  the  publicists.  Grotius  states  that 
the  jus  gentium  acquires  its  obligatory  force  from  the 
positive  consent  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  several.  "  I 
say  of  several,  for  except  the  natural  law,  which  is  also 
called  the  jus  gentium,  there  is  no  other  law  which  is 
common  to  all  nations.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  what 
is  the  law  of  nations  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  not  so 
in  another,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  proper  place  "(J). 
So  also  Bynkershoek,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  says 
that  "  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  observed,  in 
accordance  with  the  light  of  reason,  between  nations,  if 
not  among  all,  at  least  certainly  among  the  greater  part,  and 
those  the  most  civilized"  (c).  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  volun- 
tary law  as  established  by  the  tacit  consent  of  nations. 
"  Not,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  necessarily  the  law  of  all 

(a)  Heffter,    Das    Europaische  Vol-  n.  g. 

kerrecht,  §  2.  (b)  Be  Jur.  BeL  ac.  Fac.  lib.  i.  cap.  1, 

The  learned  Jesuit  Saurez  has  antici-  §  xiv.  4. 

pated  this  view  of  the  moral  obligation  (c)  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum, 

of  the  jus  gentium.     Saurez,  de  Legibus  Vid.  supra. 
et  Deo  Legislatore,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix. 

W.  C 
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nations  and  of  all  times,  since  the  Europeans  and  the 
Indians  frequently  differ  from  each  other  concerning 
the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  of  international  law, 
and  even  among  us  it  may  be  changed  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples.  The  basis 
of  international  law  is  natural  law,  which  has  been 
modified  according  to  times  and  local  circumstances  "  (d). 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  des  Lots,  says,  that  "  every 
nation  has  a  law  of  nations — even  the  Iroquois,  who 
eat  their  prisoners,  have  one.  They  send  and  receive 
ambassadors ;  they  know  the  laws  of  war  and  peace ; 
the  evil  is,  that  their  law  of  nations  is  not  founded  upon 
true  principles  "  (e). 

There  is  then,  according  to  these  writers,  no  universal 
law  of  nations,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise 
De  Republican  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race — 
which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  ancient  and 
modern,  savage  and  civilized,  Christian  and  Pagan,  have 
recognised  in  theory  or  in  practice,  have  professed  to 
r  12  °^ey?  or  have  in  fact  obeyed  (/). 
jiff  and  Lex.  An  eminent  French  writer  on  the  science  of  which  we 
propose  to  treat,  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  using 
the  term  droit  des  gens  (law  of  nations)  as  applicable  to 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  obtain  between  independent 
societies  of  men.  He  asserts  "  that  there  can  be  no  droit 
(right)  where  there  is  no  hi  (law) ;  and  there  is  no  law 
where  there  is  no  superior :  without  law,  obligations, 
properly  so  called,  cannot  exist ;  therfe  is  only  a  moral 
obligation  resulting  from  natural  reason ;  such  is  the  case 
between  nation  and  nation.  The  word  gens,  imitated 
from  the  Latin,  does  not  signify  in  the  French  language 
either  people  or  nations  "  (g). 

The  same  writer  has  made  it  the  subject  of  serious 
reproach  to  the  English  language  that  it  applies  the 
term  law  to  that  system  of  rules  which  governs,  or  ought 

(d)  Leibnitz,  Cod.  Jur.  Gent,  diplom.       326]. 

Prei.  {g)  Rayneval,  Institutions  du  droit  de 

(e)  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  i.  ch.  3.  la  nature  et  des  gens,  liv.  I.  note  10, 
(/)  [.The  Madonna  Del  Burn,   4   C.       p.  viii. 


Rob.  172  ;  The  Hurtige  Hane>  3  0.  Rob. 
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to  govern,  the  conduct  of  nations  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course. His  argument  is,  that  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct, 
deriving  its  obligation  from  sovereign  authority,  and 
binding  only  on  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  that 
authority; — that  nations,  being  independent  of  each 
other,  acknowledge  no  common  sovereign  from  whom 
they  can  receive  the  law ; — that  all  the  relative  duties 
between  nations  result  from  right  and  wrong,  from  con- 
vention and  usage,  to  neither  of  which  can  the  term  law 
be  properly  applied ; — that  this  system  of  rules  had  been 
oalled  by  the  Roman  lawyers  the  jus  gentium,  and  in  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  except  the  English 
language,  the  right  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war  and 
peace  (A). 

That  very  distinguished  legal  reformer,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  had  previously  expressed  the  same  doubt  how  far 
the  rules  of  conduct  which  obtain  between  nations 
can  with  strict  propriety  be  called  laws{i).  And 
one  of  his  disciples  has  justly  observed,  that  "  laws, 
properly  so  called,  are  commands  proceeding  from 
a  determinate  rational  being,  or  a  determinate  body 
of  rational  beings,  to  which  is  annexed  an  eventual 
evil  as  the  sanction.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature,  more 
properly  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  law ;  and 
such  are  political  human  laws,  prescribed  by  political 
superiors  to  persons  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their 
authority.  But  laws  imposed  by  general  opinion  are 
styled  laws  by  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term. 
Such  are  the  laws  of  honour  imposed  by  opinions  current 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  enforced  by  appropriate 
sanction.  Such,  also,  are  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations,  and  which  are  called  the  law  of  nations,  or 
international  law.  This  law  obtaining  between  nations 
is  not  positive  law ;  for  every  positive  law  is  prescribed 

(A)  Droit  des  gens,  Fr.    Diritto  delle      Derecho  des  gentes,  Span. 
genti,  Ital.    Direito  das  Gentes,  JPor-  (»)  Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation, 

tug.     Volkerrecht,    Germ.    Volkenregt,      vol.  ii.  p.  256.    Ed.  1823. 
Dutch.    Folkeret,  Dan.    Folkratt,  Steed. 
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by  a  given  superior  or  sovereign  to  a  person  or  persons 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  its  author.  The  rule  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  sovereign  States,  considered  as 
related  to  each  other,  is  termed  law  by  its  analogy  to 
positive  law,  being  imposed  upon  nations  or  sovereigns, 
not  by  the  positive  command  of  a  superior  authority,  but 
by  opinions  generally  current  among  nations.  The 
duties  which  it  imposes  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions : 
by  fear  on  the  part  of  nations,  or  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
sovereigns,  of  provoking  general  hostility,  and  incurring 
its  probable  evils,  in  case  they  should  violate  maxim* 
generally  received  and  respected  (k). 

This  law  has  commonly  been  called  the  jus  gentium  in 
the  Latin,  droit  des  gens  in  the  French,  and  law  of  nations 
in  the  English  language.  It  was  more  accurately  termed 
the  jus  inter  gentes,  the  law  between  or  among  nations,  for 
the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Zouch,  an  English  civilian  and 
writer  on  the  science,  distinguished  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  between  the  civil  and  common  lawyers 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  introduced  this  term  as 
more  appropriate  to  express  the  real  scope  and  object  of 
this  law  (I).  An  equivalent  term  in  the  French  language 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau, 
as  better  adapted  to  express  the  idea  properly  annexed 
to  that  system  of  jurisprudence  commonly  called  le  droit 
des  gens,  but  which,  according  to  him,  ought  properly  to 
be  termed  le  droit  entre  lesgens  (m).  The  term  international 
law  has  been  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham  as  well 
adapted  to  express  in  our  language,  "in  a  more  signifi- 
cant manner  that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  com- 
monly goes  under  the  name  of  law  of  nations ,  a  denomina- 
tion so  uncharacteristic,  that  were  it  not  for  the  force  of 
custom,  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer  to  internal  or 
municipal  jurisprudence"  (n).  The  terms  international  law 
and  droit  international  have  now  taken  root  in  the  English 

(k)  Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence  (w)  GEuvres  de  D'Aguesseau,  tome  ii. 

determined,  pp.  147,  207.  p.  837.    Ed.  1773. 

(/)  Zouch,  Juris    et  judicii   fecialis,  (»)  Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation, 

sive  Juris  inter  gentes.    Lond.  1650.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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and  French  languages,  and  are  constantly  used  in  all 
discussions  connected  with  the  science,  and  we  cannot 
agree  with  Heffter  in  prescribing  them.  o  ^3 

According  to  Savigny,  "  there  may  exist  between  diffe-  Opinion  of 
rent  nations  the  same  community  of  ideas  which  contributes 
to  form  the  positive  unwritten  law  {das  positive  Recht)  of 
a  particular  nation.  This  community  of  ideas,  founded 
.  upon  a  common  origin  and  religious  faith,  constitutes 
international  law  as  we  see  it  existing  among  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe,  a  law  which  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people  of  antiquity,  and  which  we  find  among  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  jus  feciak.  International  law  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  positive  law,  but  as  an  im- 
perfect positive  law,  {eine  unvollendete  Rechtsbildung,)  both 
on  account  of  the  indeterminateness  of  its  precepts,  and 
because  it  lacks  that  solid  basis  on  which  rests  the  posi- 
tive law  of  every  particular  nation,  the  political  power 
of  the  State  and  a  judicial  authority  competent  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  progress  of  civilization,  founded  on 
Christianity,  has  gradually  conducted  us  to  observe  a  law 
analogous  to  this  in  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith,  and 
without  reciprocity  on  their  part  "  (0). 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
the  more  recent  intercourse  between  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  and  America  and  the  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  indicates  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
international  usages  and  adopt  those  of  Christendom. 
The  rights  of  legation  have  been  recognised  by,  and 
reciprocally  extended  to,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
States  of  Barbary.  The  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  have  been  long  regarded  as  forming 
essential  elements  in  the  European  balance  of  power, 
and,  as  such,  have  recently  become  the  objects  of  con- 
ventional stipulations  between  the  Christian  States  of 
Europe  and  that  Empire,  which  may  be  considered  as 

(0)  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  Romiachen  Rechts,  1  B'd,  1  Buch. 
Kap.  ii.  §  11. 
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bringing  it  within  the  pale  of  the  public  law  of  the 
former  (jo). 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent 
diplomatic  transactions  between  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which 
the  former  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  inveterate 
anti-commercial  and  anti-social  principles,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  and  equality  of  other  nations  in 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and  peace  (q). 

International  law,  as  understood  among  civilized 
nations,  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice, 
from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among  in- 
dependent nations ;  with  such  definitions  and  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  established  by  general  consent  (r). 

The  various  sources  of  international  law  in  these 
different  branches  are  the  following : — 

1.  Text  writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the 
approved  usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  re- 
specting their  mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and 
modifications  introduced  by  general  consent. 

Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  writers,  or  to  substitute,  in  any  case,  their  autho- 
rity for  the  principles  of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
they  are  generally  impartial  in  their  judgment.  They 
are  witnesses  of  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  civilized 
nations,  and  the  weight  of  their  testimony  increases 
every  time  that  their  authority  is  invoked  by  statesmen, 
and  every  year  that  passes  without  the  rules  laid  down 
in  their  works  being  impugned  by  the  avowal  of  contrary 
principles. 

2.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  declar- 
ing, modifying,  or  defining  the  pre-existing  international 
law. 


(p)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  583. 

(?)  [As  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  China,  see  Wharton,  Big. 
§§  67, 144;  with Barbary Powers,  §  141a; 
with  Japan,  §§  68,  153,  and  "Times," 


7th  March,  1889.] 

(r)  Madison,  Examination  of  the 
British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Cap- 
ture a  Neutral  Trade  not  opon  in  Time 
of  Peaoe,  p.  41.    London  Ed.  1806. 
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What  has  been  called  the  positive  or  practical  law  of 
nations  may  also  be  inferred  from  treaties ;  for  though 
one  or  two  treaties,  varying  from  the  general  usage  and 
custom  of  nations,  cannot  alter  the  international  law,  yet 
an  almost  perpetual  succession  of  treaties,  establishing  a 
particular  rule,  will  go  very  far  towards  proving  what 
that  law  is  on  a  disputed  point.  Some  of  the  most 
important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the  modern 
law  of  nations  have  thus  originated  in  treaties  (s). 

"  Treaties,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  may  be  considered 
under  several  relations  to  the  law  of  nations,  according 
to  the  several  questions  to  be  decided  by  them. 

"They  may  be  considered  as  simply  repeating  or 
affirming  the  general  law ;  they  may  be  considered  as 
making  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  which  are  to  be  a 
particular  law  between  the  parties  themselves ;  they  may 
be  considered  explanatory  of  the  law  of  nations  on 
points  where  its  meaning  is  otherwise  obscure  or  un- 
settled, in  which  they  are,  first,  a  law  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  next,  a  sanction  to  the  general 
law,  according  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation, 
and  the  number  and  character  of  the  parties  to  it ;  lastly, 
treaties  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  or  positive  law  of 
nations  "  (t). 

3.  Ordinances  of  particular  States  prescribing  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  their  commissioned  cruisers  and  prize 
tribunals. 

The  marine  ordinances  of  a  State  may  be  regarded, 
not  only  as  historical  evidences  of  its  practice  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  maritime  war,  but  also  as  show- 
ing the  views  of  its  jurists  with  respect  to  the  rules 
generally  recognized  as  conformable  to  the  universal  law 
of  nations.  The  usage  of  nations,  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  nations,  has  not  yet  established  an  impartial 
tribunal  for  determining  the  validity  of  maritime 
captures.  Each  belligerent  State  refers  the  jurisdiction 
over  such  cases  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  established 

(«)  Bynkershoek,   Quest.   Jur.    Pub.  (I)  Madison,    Examination    of    the 

lib.  i.  cap.  10.  British  Doctrine,  &c,  p.  39. 
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under  its  own  authority  within  its  own  territory,  with  a 
final  resort  to  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  executive  government.  The  rule 
by  which  the  prize  courts  thus  constituted  are  bound  to 
proceed  in  adjudicating  such  cases,  is  not  the  municipal 
law  of  their  own  country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations, 
and  the  particular  treaties  by  which  their  own  country  is 
bound  to  other  States.  They  may  be  left  to  gather  the 
general  law  of  nations  from  its  ordinary  sources  in  the 
authority  of  institutional  writers ;  or  they  may  be 
furnished  with  a  positive  rule  by  their  own  sovereign,  in 
the  form  of  ordinances,  framed  according  to  what  their 
compilers  understood  to  be  the  just  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  theory  of  these  ordinances  is  well  explained  by 
an  eminent  English  civilian  of  our  own  times.  "  When," 
says  Sir  William  Grant, "  Louis  XIV.  published  his  famous 
Ordinance  of  1681,  nobody  thought  that  he  was  under- 
taking to  legislate  for  Europe,  merely  because  he  pol- 
lected  together  and  reduced  into  the  shape  of  an  ordi- 
nance the  principles  of  marine  law  as  then  understood 
and  received  in  France.  I  say  as  understood  in  France, 
for  although  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
every  country,  yet  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  the 
law  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  some  differences  shall  not  take  place  in  the  manner 
of  interpreting  and  administering  it  in  the  different 
countries  which  acknowledge  its  authority.  Whatever 
may  have  been  since  attempted,  it  was  not,  at  the  period 
now  referred  to,  supposed  that  one  State  could  make  or 
alter  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was  judged  convenient  to 
establish  certain  principles  of  decision,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their  own  courts,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  neutrals  what  that 
rule  was.  The  French  courts  have  well  and  properly 
understood  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  have  not  taken  them  as  positive  rules  binding  upon 
neutrals ;  but  they  refer  to  them  as  establishing  legiti- 
mate presumptions,  from  which  they  are  warranted  to 
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draw  the  conclusion,  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
arrive  at,  before  they  are  entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  (u). 

4.  The  adjudications  of  international  tribunals,  such 
as  boards  of  arbitration  and  courts  of  prize. 

As  between  these  two  sources  of  international  law, 
greater  weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments  of 
mixed  tribunals,  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
two  nations  between  whom  they  are  to  decide,  than  to 
those  of  admiralty  courts  established  by  and  dependent 
on  the  instructions  of  one  nation  only. 

5.  Another  depository  of  international  law  is  Jo  be 

found  in  the  written  opinions  of  official  jurists,  given 

confidentially  to  their  own  governments.      Only  a  small 

portion  of  the  controversies  which  arise  between  States 

become  public.     Before  one  State  requires  redress  from 

another,  for  injuries  sustained  by  itself,  or  its  subjects, 

it  generally  acts  as  an  individual  would  do  in  a  similar 

situation.     It  consults  its  legal  advisers,  and  is  guided 

by  their  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.      Where  that 

opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has 

been   acted  on,  and  the  State  which  submitted  to  be 

bound  by  it  was  more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the 

dispute,   we   may  confidently  assume  that   the   law  of 

nations,  such  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  has  been 

correctly  laid  down.     The  archives  of  the  department  of 

foreign  affairs  of  every  country  contain  a  collection  of 

such  documents,  the  publication  of  which  would  form  a 

valuable  addition  to  the  existing  materials  of  international 

law  (x). 

(u)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  vol.  i.  425.  separate  Traiti  des  FrUe89  which  con- 

The   commentary  of  Valin   upon   the  tains  a  complete  collection  of  the  French 

marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  pub-  prize  ordinances  down  to  that  period, 

lished  in  1760,  contains  a  most  valuable  (x)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Bey.  No.  156, 

body  of  maritime  law,  from  which  the  art.  1,  p.  311. 

English  writers  and  judges,  especially  The  written  opinions  delivered  by  Sir 
Lord  Mansfield,  have  borrowed  very  Leoline  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  High 
freely,  and  which  is  often  cited  by  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  reign  of 
Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  his  Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  questions  sub- 
judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi-  mitted  to  him  by  the  King  or  by  the 
ralty.    Valin  also  published,  in  1763,  a  Privy  Council,  relating  to  prize  causes, 
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6.  The  history  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  treaties  of 
peace,  and  other  transactions  relating  to  the  public  inter- 
course of  nations,  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the 

sources  of  international  law. 
§15*. 

The  authority      Jurists  accustomed  to  the  Common  Law  of  England  and  America, 
writers.  where  judicial  decisions  form  a  binding  precedent,  and  are  authoritative 

expositions  of  the  law,  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined  towards  resting  inter- 
national law  on  practice  and  precedent,  and  prefer  to  rely  upon  the 
decision  of  a  court  or  the  act  of  a  government,  rather  than  upon  theory 
or  the  dicta  of  text- writers,  however  unanimous  or  eminent  the  writers 
may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and  other  countries  where  the 
whole  law  is  contained  in  a  code,  and  where  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
only  settle  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  and  form  no 
binding  precedent,  jurists  place  very  great  reliance  on  the  theoretical 
speculations  of  text- writers,  and  frequently  consider  the  rules  they  lay 
down  as  the  highest  authority.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  speculative  writers  in  England  is  comparatively  small.  In 
the  days  of  Grotius,  when  his  own  works,  and  a  few  other  treatises, 
were  almost  the  only  source  from  which  anything  on  the  subject  could  be 
derived,  text- writers  had  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to  their  opinions. 
But  now  that  precedents  are  to  be  found  upon  so  many  points,  a  text- 
writer  who  ignores  them,  and  appeals  to  theory  or  to  other  text- 
writers  instead  of  to  facts,  must  not  expect  to  receive  any  great  atten- 
tion in  this  country.      "Writers  on  international  law,"  says  Lord 

were  published  as  an  Appendix  to  at  various  times,  under  the  title  of  Oases 
Wynne's  Life  of  that  eminent  civilian.  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law. 
(2  vols.  fol.  London,  1724.)  They  form  Some  of  these  relate  to  international 
a  rich  collection  of  precedents  in  the  law.  Professor  Holland's  European  Con- 
maritime  law  of  nations,  the  value  of  cert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  Mr.  Whar- 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  ton's  International  Law  Digest,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions  Mr.  Pitt  Cobbett's  selection  of  Cases 
were  given  when  England  was  neutral,  and  Opinions,  are  welcome  accessions 
and  was  consequently  interested  in  to  the  literature  of  international  law. 
maintaining  the  right  of  neutral  com-  "  Amongst  the  most  interesting  legal 
merce  and  navigation.  The  decisions  products  of  our  day  are  the  manuals  of 
they  contain  are  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the  usages  of  war  which  a  great  number 
impartiality  and  equity,  which  does  the  of  civilized  States  are  now  issuing  to 
more  honour  to  their  author  as  they  their  officers  in  the  field  ....  perhaps 
were  addressed  to  a  monarch  who  gave  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  manuals 
but  little  encouragement  to  those  vir-  is  the  number  of  rules  adopted  in  them, 
tues,  and  as  Jenkins  himself  was  too  which  have  been  literally  borrowed  from 
much  of  a  courtier  to  practise  them,  the  Be  Jure  Belli  et  Facts.  ...  It  may 
except  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Madison,  be  said  that  wherever  there  was  any- 
Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine,  thing  like  an  approach  to  unanimity  in 
&c,  p.  113.  London  edit.  1806.  [The  the  decisions  and  votes  of  the  [Brussels] 
opinions  of  American  Attorneys-General  conference,  it  is  adopted  in  this  some- 
are  published.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  also  what  irregular  form  by  tho  greater  part 
published  a  collection  of  some  of  the  of  the  nations  of  the  world."  Maine, 
opinions  of  English  law  officers  given  I.  L.  pp.  27, 130 ;  see  also  ibid.,  p.  168.] 
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Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  "however  valuable  their  labours  may  be  in 
elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  principles  and  rules  of  law,  cannot 
make  the  law.  To  be  binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the  assent 
of  the  nations  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it.  This  assent  may  be  express, 
as  by  treaty  or  the  acknowledged  concurrence  of  governments,  or  may 
be  implied  from  established  usage"  (y). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  "the 
founders  of  international  law,  though  they  did  not  create  a  sanction, 
created  a  law-abiding  sentiment.  They  diffused  among  sovereigns, 
and  the  literate  classes  in  communities,  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
neglect  or  breach  of  certain  rules  regulating  the  relations  and  actions 
of  States  "(s).  And  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Cockburn,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  Franconia  Case,  can 
be  taken  as  correctly  representing  the  law  of  England ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  minority  in  that  case  has  been  since  not  only  enacted,  but 
declared  by  Parliament  to  have  been  always  the  law  (a).  In  America 
also,  at  any  rate,  international  law  is  regarded  as  founded  upon 
natural  reason  and  justice,  the  opinions  of  writers  of  known  wisdom, 
and  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  and  is  to  be  respected  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  (b).  §  15^ 

Several  treaties  have  been  entered  into  of  late  years  for  the  sole  Rules  of  law 
purpose  of  laying  down  rules  of  international  law  which  shall  bind  the  m     a  e8* 
contracting  parties.     Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Declarations  of  Paris, 
1856,  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  and  the  Geneva  Convention,  1864. 
In  others,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  rules  of  law  have 
been  inserted  among  the  other  provisions.  §  15c# 

The  principles  laid  down  in  marine  ordinances  must  not  always  be  Marine  ordi- 
assumed  to  have  an  universal  application.     "  They  furnish,  however,"  j^eaifiarily 
says  Sir  3£.  Phillimore,  "  decisive  evidence  against  any  State  which  universal. 
afterwards  departs  from  the  principles  which  it  has  thus  deliberately 
invoked;  and  in  every  case  thus  clearly  recognise  the  fact  that  a 
system  of  law  exists,  which  ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  inter- 
national relations  of  every  State "  (c).     But  since  these   ordinances 
are  ex  parte  instruments,  they  ought  not  to  be  enforced  if  at  variance 
with  the  established  usage  of  nations,  for  no  State  has  the  right  of 
laying  down  rules  which  shall  bind  other  States  that  have  not  con- 
sented to  them  (d).  c  15^ 

Courts  of  Admiralty  are  courts  of  the  law  of  nations  (e).    It  is  the  Courts  of 
duty  of  the  judge  presiding  in  such  courts  "not  to  deliver  occasional  Adnural  Ym 
and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national 

(y)  [£.  v.  Keyn  (The  Franconia),  2  Ex.  (e)  [Phillimore,  vol.  i.  §  67.] 

D.  202.]  (d)  [Wolff  y.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  S.  92  ; 

(r)  [Maine,  International  Lav,  p.  51.]  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388;   The  Zoll- 

(«)  [i?.  t.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273,  verein,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  429 ;  S.  C,  Swa.  96; 

281,  per  Lord  Coleridge,  L.  0.  J.]  Cape  v.  Eoherty,  4K.&J.  390.  ] 

(i)  [Wharton,  Dig.  §  8.  See  also  Heff-  (e)  [Reply  to  Prussian  Memorial,  1753. 

ter,  ed.  1883,  note  by  Geffcken,   $  2,  Harg.  Coll.  Jur.  vol.  ii.p.  130  ;  The  Jte- 

p.  3.]  covert/,  6  C.  Rob.  348.] 
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interest,  but  to  administer  with,  indifference  that  justice  which,  the  law 
of  nations  holds  out,  without  distinction,  to  independent  States,  some 
happening  to  be  neutral  and  some  belligerent "  (f ).  The  records  of 
the  English  and  American  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
from  their  containing  the  judgments  of  such  eminent  men  as  Lord 
Stowell  and  Dr.  Lushington,  Kent  and  Story. 

(/)  [Per  Lord  Stowell,  in  The  Maria,       Scotland,  105  U.  S.  24  ;   The  Gaetano  and 
1  C.  Rob.  350 ;  Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  i.       Maria,  7  P.  D.  137,  143.] 
p.  HI;  Halleck,  p.  58.    But  see  The 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NATIONS  AND  SOVEREIGN  STATES. 

§  16. 
The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are  Nations,  Subjects  of 

and  those  political  societies  of  men  called  States.  law. 

Cicero,  and,   after  him,   the   modern   public  jurists,  -S.*7- 
define  a  State  to  be,  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men,  a  state. 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual 
safety  and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength  (a). 

This  definition  cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate 
and  complete,  unless  it  be  understood  with  the  following 
limitations : — 

1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations, 
public  or  private,  created  by  the  State  itself,  under 
whose  authority  they  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  individuals  composing  such  bodies 
politic  may  be  associated. 

Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incor- 
porated, first,  by  tbe  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  State,  even  whilst  it 
exercised  the  sovereign  powers  of  war  and  peace  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  without  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown,  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  considered  since  it  has 
been  subjected  to  that  control.  Those  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  the  East  India  Company  in  subordination  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  British  empire,  the  external 
sovereignty  of  which  is  represented  by  the  company 

{«)  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  §  25.    Grotius,  torn.  ii.  part  1,  ch.  4.     [Heffter,  liv.  1, 

de  Jut.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  §  xiy.  §  16,  p.  35.     Texas  v.  White,  7  Wallace, 

No.  2.    Vattel,  Prelim.  §  1,  et  liv.  1,  720.] 
ch.  1,  {  1.     Burlamaqui,  Droit  nature!, 
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towards  the  native  princes  and  people,  whilst  the  British 
government  itself  represents  the  company  towards  other 
foreign  sovereigns  and  States  (b). 

2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  State  be  properly- 
applied  to  voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates, 
the  outlaws  of  other  societies,  although  they  may  be 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
mutual  safety  and  advantage  (c). 

3.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled 
horde  of  wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  civil 
society.  The  legal  idea  of  a  State  necessarily  implies 
that  of  the  habitual  obedience  of  its  members  to  those 
persons  in  whom  the  superiority  is  vested,  and  of  a  fixed 
abode,  and  definite  territory  belonging  to  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  occupied. 

4.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  a  Nation,  since 
the  former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men, 
all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Ottoman  empires,  are  each  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the 
same  nation  or  people  may  be  subject  to  several  States, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Poles,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively. 
§17a. 

Nations  and         The  Jews  and  the  Gipsies  are  undoubtedly  nations,  but  they  cannot 

be  said  to  form  States.  The  idea  of  a  nation  implies  community  of 
race,  which  is  generally  shown  by  community  of  language,  manners, 
and  customs  (d).  A  State,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the  union  of  a 
number  of  individuals  in  a  fixed  territory,  and  under  one  central 
authority.     Austria-Hungary  is  a  State,  but  as  Prince  Gortchakoff 

(b)   [See   The   Secretary  of  State  for  latronum   civitas    est,    etiam    si   fortd 

India  v.  Sahaba,  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22.    The  aequalitatem  quanclam  inter  se  servent, 

company' 8  powers  and  authority  have  sine  quit  nullus  coetus  posset  consistere." 

been  long  since  abolished.     A  position  GrotiuB,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac.  Pao.  lib.  iii. 

in    some    measure    analogous   to    that  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  No.  1.     [Thus  the  Malay 

formerly  held  by  the  company  is  now  and  Sooloo  pirates  of  Borneo  and  the 

possessed  by  the  North   Borneo  Com-  Eastern     Archipelago    are    no    doubt 

pany,   incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  united  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and 

1881 ;  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  1886  ;  advantage,  but  they  do  not  form  States, 

the  British  East  Africa  Company,  1888 ;  The  Serhassan  Pirates,  2  W.  Rob.  354  ; 

the  New  Guinea  Company  of  Berlin,  The  IUeanon  Pirates,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  471. 

1885;    and   the  German   East   Africa  Nor  did  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th 

Company,  1888.]  century.] 

(<?)***  "  nee  coetus  piratarum  aut  (d)  [Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  i.  }  29.] 
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sarcastically  remarked  about  it,   "it  is  a  government,   and  not  a 
nation." 

The  tendency  of  modern  Europe  has,  during  this  century,  been  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  States  on  the  basis  of  nationality.  The 
most  notable  examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  formation  in  recent 
times  of  the  empire  of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
desire  of  uniting  all  members  of  one  nationality  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  rendering  that  nationality  strong  and  powerful,  is 
very  natural,  and  will  always  exercise  a  great  fascination  over  man- 
kind. But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  accomplishment  of 
this  desire  in  any  way  tends  to  the  happiness  of  the  peoples  who 
attain  to  it.  A  great  empire  involves  great  responsibilities,  and  creates 
great  jealousies  and  rivalries.  Both  Germany  and  Italy  are  now  com- 
pelled to  maintain  enormous  military  forces  such  as  they  never  dreamt 
of  in  the  days  when  they  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  petty  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  shows  itself  in  the 
liability  of  States  made  up  of  diverse  races,  to  break  up  into  their 
component  parts.  Austria  and  Hungary  have  more  than  once  been  on 
the  point  of  separation,  and  are  now  kept  together  by  each  division  of 
the  Empire  being  given  full  control  over  its  own  local  affairs,  while 
foreign  affairs  and  war  are  alone  dealt  with  by  the  central  authority.  e  }7b. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  term  State  most  fre-  Meaning  of 
quently  expresses  the  combined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  govern-  American  * 
ment.     A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  constitution,  is  a  political  Constitution, 
community  of  free  citizens,  occupying  a  territory  of  defined  boundaries, 
and  organized  under  a  government  sanctioned  and  limited  by  a  written 
constitution,  and  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.     It  is 
the  union  of  such  States,  under  a  common  constitution,  which  forms 
the  distinct  and  greater  political  unit,  which  that  constitution  designates 
as  the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the  people  and   States  which 
compose  it  one  people  and  one  country  (e). 

§  18. 

Sovereign  princes  may  become  the  subjects  of  inter-  Sovereign 

national  law,  in  respect  to  their  personal  rights,  or  rights  subjects  of 

m  ,  •  ,      i»  ji     •  11^*  m    international 

of  property,  growing  out  of  their  personal  relations  with  iaW. 
States  foreign  to  those  over  whom  they  rule,  or  with  the 
sovereigns  or  citizens  of  those  foreign  States.     These 
relations  give  rise  to  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect  (/)*  o  ^ 

Private  individuals,  or  public  and  private  corporations,  individuals, 
may  in  like  manner,  incidentally,  become  the  subjects  of  tions,  the 
this  law  in  regard  to  rights  growing  out  of  their  inter-  intentional 

law. 
(*)  [Per  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Texas      Manover,  2  H.  of  L.  Gas.  1 ;  The  Char- 
t.  White,  7  Wallace,  721.]  kith,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  87 ;   The  farle- 

(/)  See  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of      ment  Beige,  5  P.  D.  197.] 
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The  terms 
sovereign  and 
State  used  sy- 
nonymously, 
or  the  former 
used  meta- 
phorically for 
the  latter. 


§20. 

Sovereignty- 
defined. 


Internal 
sovereignty. 


External 
sovereignty. 


national  relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  States,  or 
their  subjects  and  citizens.  These  relations  give  rise  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  what  has  been 
termed  private  international  law,  and  especially  of  the 
conflict  between  the  municipal  laws  of  different  States. 

But  the  peculiar  objects  of  international  law  are  those 
direct  relations  which  exist  between  nations  and  States. 
Wherever,  indeed,  the  absolute  or  unlimited  monarchical 
form  of  government  prevails  in  any  State,  the  person  of 
the  prince  is  necessarily  identified  with  the  State  itself : 
VEtat  c'est  moi.  Hence  the  public  jurists  frequently  use 
the  terms  sovereign  and  State  as  synonymous.  So  also 
the  term  sovereign  is  sometimes  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  merely  to  denote  a  State,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  its  government,  whether  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, or  mixed. 

.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any  State 
is  governed.  The  supreme  power  may  be  exercised 
either  internally  or  externally. 

Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the 
people  of  any  State,  or  vested  in  its  ruler,  by  its  muni- 
cipal constitution  or  fundamental  laws.  This  is  the 
object  of  what  has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droit 
public  interne,  but  which  may  more  properly  be  termed 
constitutional  law. 

External  sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of 
one  political  society,  in  respect  to  all  other  political 
societies.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of 
sovereignty  that  the  international  relations  of  one 
political  society  are  maintained,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by  which  it 
is  regulated  has,  therefore,  been  called  external  public 
law,  droit  public  externe,  but  may  more  properly  be  termed 
international  law. 

The  recognition  of  any  State  by  other  States,  and  its 
admission  into  the  general  society  of  nations,  may 
depend,  or  may  be  made  to  depend,  at  the  will  of  those 
other  States,  upon  its  internal  constitution  or  form  of 
government,  or  the  choice  it  may  make  of  its  rulers. 
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But  whatever  be  its  internal  constitution,  or  form  of 
government,  or  whoever  may  be  its  rulers,  or  even  if  it 
be  distracted  with  anarchy,  through  a  violent  contest  for 
the  government  between  different  parties  among  the 
people,  the  State  still  subsists  in  contemplation  of  law, 
until  its  sovereignty  is  completely  extinguished  by  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  social  tie,  or  by  some  other  cause 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  being  of  the  State.  „  21 

Sovereignty  is   acquired  by   a   State,   either   at  the  Sovereignty, 
origin  of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  is  composed,  or   ow  aoq 
when  it  separates  itself  from  the  community  of  which 
it  previously  formed  a  part,  and  on  which  it  was  depen- 
dent (ff). 

This  principle  applies  as  well  to  internal  as  to  external 
sovereignty.  But  an  important  distinction  is  to  be 
noticed,  in  this  respect,  between  these  two  species  of 
sovereignty.  The  internal  sovereignty  of  a  State  does 
not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  its  recognition  by  other 
States.  A  new  State,  springing  into  existence,  does  not 
require  the  recognition  of  other  States  to  confirm  its 
internal  sovereignty.  The  existence  of  the  State  de  facto 
is  sufficient,  in  this  respect,  to  establish  its  sovereignty 
dejure.     It  is  a  State  because  it  exists. 

Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  complete  from  the  time  they  declared  them- 
selves "free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the 
Supreme  Court  determined,  in  1808,  that  the  several 
States  composing  the  Union,  so  far  as  regards  their 
municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the  time 
when  they  declared  themselves  independent,  to  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  States,  and  that  they  did 
not  derive  them  from  concessions  made  by  the  British 
King.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1782,  contained  a  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  not  a  grant  of  it.  From 
hence  it  resulted,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  State 
governments  were,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of 


(?)  Kliiber,  Droit  dee  Gena  moderne  de  l'Europe,  §  23. 
W.  D 
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independence,  the  laws  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such 
were  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  such  State  from  the 
time  they  were  enacted.  It  was  added,  however,  that 
the  Court  did  not  mean  to  intimate  the  opinion,  that 
even  the  law  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  whose  constitu- 
tion of  government  had  been  recognised  prior  to  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  and  which  law  had  been  enacted  prior  to 

that  period,  would  not  have  been  equally  obligatory  (A). 
§21a. 

Xe  Jure  and  <U      "  A  dejure  government  is  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person 
./^fogovern-    UBing  the  phrase,  ought  to  possess  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  though 
at  the  time  it  may  be  deprived  of  them.    A  de  facto  government  is  one 
which  is  really  in  possession  of  them,  although  the  possession  may  be 
wrongful  or  precarious  "(t). 
•  There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  facto  government. 

Such  a  government  in  its  highest  degree  assumes  a  character  very 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  lawful  government.  This  is  when  the 
usurping  government  expels  the  regular  authorities  from  their  custo- 
mary seats  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  in  their  place,  and  so 
becomes  the  actual  government  of  a  country.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  such  a  government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  in  war 
against  the  government  dejure  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason ; 
and,  under  certain  limitations,  obligations  assumed  by  it  on  behalf  of 
the  country,  or  otherwise,  will  in  general  be  respected  by  the  govern- 
ment dejure  when  restored.  The  government  of  England  under  the 
Commonwealth  is  an  example  of  such  a  de  facto  government. 

There  is  another  species  of  de  facto  government,  and  it  is  one  which 
may  be  perhaps  aptly  called  a  government  of  paramount  force.  Its 
distinguishing  characteristics  are :  (1)  That  its  existence  is  maintained 
by  active  military  power,  within  the  territories,  and  against  the  rightful 
authority  of  an  established  and  lawful  government ;  and  (2)  that  while 
it  exists,  it  must  necessarily  be  obeyed  in  civil  matters  by  private 
citizens  who,  by  acts  of  obedience,  rendered  in  submission  to  such 
force,  do  not  become  responsible,  as  wrong-doers,  for  those  acts,  though 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  rightful  government.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  was  one  of  this  class.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  belligerent  were  conceded  to  it  in  its  military  character, 
very  soon  after  the  war  began,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  expe- 
diency by  the  United  States.  The  whole  territory  controlled  by  it  was 
thereafter  held  to  be  enemy's  territory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
territory  were  held  in  most  respects  for  enemies.  But  it  was  never 
recognised  as  an  independent  power  (A). 

(h)    WBvaine    v.    Coxe's    Lessee,     4  War,  p.  108.] 
Cranoh,  212.  [Wharton,  Dig.  §§  6, 150.]  (k)  [Ttorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wallace, 

(i)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  8 — 11.] 
Great   Britain  during  American  Civil 
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The  external  Sovereignty  of  any  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  require  recognition  by  other  States  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect  and  complete.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
the  new  State  confines  its  action  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
to  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  it  may  well  dispense 
with  such  recognition.  But  if  it  desires  to  enter  into 
that  great  society  of  nations,  all  the  members  of  which 
recognise  rights  to  which  they  are  mutually  entitled,  and 
duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  reciprocally  to 
fulfil,  such  recognition  becomes  essentially  necessary  to 
the  complete  participation  of  the  new  State  in  all  the 
advantages  of  this  society.  Every  other  State  is  at 
liberty  to  grant,  or  refuse,  this  recognition,  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  its  own  conduct  in  this  respect :  and 
until  such  recognition  becomes  universal  on  the  part  of 
the  other  States,  the  new  State  becomes  entitled  to  the 
exercise  of  its  external  sovereignty  as  to  those  States 
only  by  whom  that  sovereignty  has  been  recognised  (Z).         «  22 

The  identity  of  a  State  consists  in  its  having  the  identity  of  a 
same  origin  or  commencement  of  existence ;  and  its 
difference  from  all  other  States  consists  in  its  having  a 
different  origin  or  commencement  of  existence.  A  State, 
as  to  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
a  fluctuating  body ;  but  in  respect  to  the  society,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  body,  of  which  the  existence  is  perpetually 
kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  members. 
This  existence  continues  until  it  is  interrupted  by  some 
change  affecting  the  being  of  the  State  (i»). 

If  this  change  be  an  internal  revolution,  merely  alter-  How  affected 
ing  the  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  government,  resolution. 
the  State  remains  the  same ;  it  neither  loses  any  of  its 
rights,  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its  obligations  (n). 

The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  any  political 
society  to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once  existed  in 
order  to  constitute  a  sovereign  State.     But  the  temporary 

(/)  [See  j*w*,  §  27d.]  White,  7  Wallace,  729.] 

(m)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  (n)  Grotius,    lib.    ii.    cap.    9,    $    8. 

ii.  cap.  9,  }  3.  Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  Rutherforth,  b.  ii.  c.  10,  §  14.  Puffen- 
c.  10,  {§  12,  13.  Heffter,  Baa  Euro-  dorf,  de  Jar.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii. 
paiache  Vdlkerreoht,   $  24.    [Texas  v.      cap.  12,  {§  1—3. 

i)2 
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j  23. 

Conduct  of 
foreign  States 
towards 
another  nation 
involved  in 
civil  war. 


Parties  to 
civil  war 
entitled  to 
rights  of  war 
against  each 
other. 


§24. 

Identity  of  a 
State,  how 
affected  by 
external 
violence. 


suspension  of  that  obedience  and  of  that  authority,  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war,  does  not  necessarily  extin- 
guish the  being  of  the  State,  although  it  may  affect  for 
a  time  its  ordinary  relations  with  other  States. 

Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the  civil 
war  involving  a  contest  for  the  government  continues, 
other  States  may  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as  a 
society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy ; 
or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe 
to  have  justice  on  its  side.  In  the  first  case,  the  foreign 
State  fulfils  all  its  obligations  under  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  provided 
it  maintains  an  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  latter,  it 
becomes,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom 
it  declares  itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the 
positive  law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this 
respect,  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  the  inter- 
vening State  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  war 
against  the  opposite  party  (o). 

If  the  foreign  State  professes  neutrality,  it  is  bound 
to  allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the  free 
exercise  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies 
against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and 
of  capturing  contraband  and  enemy's  property  (p).  But 
the  exercise  of  those  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  revolting 
colony  or  province  against  the  metropolitan  country,  may 
be  modified  by  the  obligation  of  treaties  previously 
existing  between  that  country  and  foreign  States  (q). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  be  effected  by 
external  violence,  as  by  conquest  confirmed  by  treaties 
of  peace,  its  effects  upon  the  being  of  the  State  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  stipulations  of  those  treaties.     The 


(o)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  4,  §  66.  Martens,  Precis  dn  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  2,  §§  79—82. 
[Letters  of  Historicus,  p.  29 ;  Halleck, 
P-  74.] 


(p)  United  State*  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheaton, 
610 ;  The  Divina  Pastora,  4  Id.  63 ;  The 
Nuestra  Signora  de  la  Caridad,  Id.  502. 

(?)  See  past,  Part  IV.  ch.  3,  }  414. 
Rights  of  War  as  to  Neutrals. 
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conquered  and  ceded  country  may  be  a  portion  only,  or 
the  whole  of  the  vanquished  State.  If  the  former,  the 
original  State  still  continues ;  if  the  latter,  it  ceases  to 
exist.  In  either  case,  the  conquered  territory  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  conquering  State  as  a  province,  or 
it  may  be  united  to  it  as  a  co-ordinate  State  with  equal 
sovereign  rights.  g  M 

Such  a  change  in  the  being  of  a  State  may  also  be  BytLjoint 
produced  by  the  conjoint  effect  of  internal  revolution  temai  and " 
and  foreign  conquest,  subsequently  confirmed,  or  modi-  ^Snoe  oon- 
fied  and  adjusted  by  international  compacts.     Thus  the  ^JS?*7 
House  of  Orange  was  expelled  from  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1797,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  progress  of  the  arms  of 
France,  and  a  democratic  republic   substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Dutch  constitution.     At  the  same 
time  the  Belgic  provinces,  which  had  long  been  united 
to  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  co-ordinate  State,  were 
conquered  by  France,  and  annexed  to  the  French  re- 
public by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1813,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince,  and  afterwards 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
the  former  Seven  United  Provinces  were  united  with 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries  into  one  State,  under  his 
sovereignty  (r). 

Here  is  an  example  of  two  States  incorporated  into 
one,  so  as  to  form  a  new  State,  the  independent  existence 
of  each  of  the  former  States  entirely  ceasing  in  respect 
to  the  other ;  whilst  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both 
still  continue  in  respect  to  other  foreign  States,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  compacts  creating 
the  new  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Belgium,  in  1830,  this  country  was  again  severed  from 
Holland,  and  its  independence  as  a  separate  kingdom 
acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  powers 

(r)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  492. 
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of  Europe, — Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  having  been 
subsequently  elected  king  of  the  Belgians  by  the  national 
Congress,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  separation  were 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  between  those  powers  and  Belgium,  which 
was  declared  by  the  conference  of  London  to  constitute 
the  invariable  basis  of  the  separation,  independence, 
neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  the  result  of 
direct  negotiation  between  that  kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
§  26.  lands  (5). 
province  or         if  the  revolution  in  a  State  be  effected  by  a  province 

colony  assert*  m  m  J        x 

ingitsinde-  or  colony  shaking  off  its  sovereignty,  so  long  as  the 
how  con-'  independence  of  the  new  State  is  not  acknowledged  by 
other  foreign  other  powers,  it  may  seem  doubtful,  in  an  international 
states.  point  of  view,  whether  its  sovereignty  can  be  considered 

as  complete,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  its  own 
government  and  citizens.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  whilst  the  contest  for  the  sovereignty  continues,  and 
the  civil  war  rages,  other  nations  may  either  remain  pas- 
sive, allowing  to  both  contending  parties  all  the  rights 
which  war  gives  to  public  enemies;  or  may  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  new  State,  forming  with  it  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce ;  or  may  join  in  alliance  with  one 
party  against  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  neither  party 
has  any  right  to  complain  so  long  as  other  nations  main- 
tain an  impartial  neutrality,  and  abide  the  event  of  the 
contest.  The  two  last  cases  involve  questions  which 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of 
international  law ;  but  the  practice  of  nations,  if  it  does 
not  furnish  an  invariable  rule  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  will,  at  least,  shed  some  light  upon  them.  The 
memorable  examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  so 
long  levied  war,  concluded  peace,  contracted  alliances, 
and  performed  every  other  act  of  sovereignty,  before 

(«)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  638—555. 
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their  independence  was  finally  acknowledged, — that  of 
the  first  by  the  German  empire,  and  that  of  the  latter  by 
Spain, — go  far  to  show  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on 
this  subject  (t). 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  France,  coupled  with  the 
assistance  secretly  rendered  by  the  French  court  to  the 
revolted  colonies,  was  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  an 
unjustifiable  aggression,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  probably  was  so  (u).  But  had  the  French  court  con- 
ducted itself  with  good  faith,  and  maintained  an  im- 
partial neutrality  between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  treaty  of  commerce,  or  even 
the  eventual  alliance  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  could  have  furnished  any  just  ground  for  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  former  by  the  British 
Government.  The  more  recent  example  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
provinces  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
powers,  whilst  the  parent  country  still  continued  to 
withhold  her  assent,  also  concurs  to  illustrate  the  general 
understanding  of  nations,  that  where  a  revolted  province 
or  colony  has  declared  and  shown  its  ability  to  maintain 
its  independence,  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by 
other  foreign  States  is  a  question  of  policy  and  prudence 

°nly\  .  §27. 

This  question  must  be  determined  by  the  sovereign  Recognition 

legislative  or  executive  power  of  these  other  States,  and  pendence  by 
not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  state*.0™*11 
judgment  of  their  individual  subjects.  Until  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  State  has  been  acknowledged,  either 
by  the  foreign  State  where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in 
question,  or  by  the  government  of  the  country  of  which 
it  was  before  a  province,  courts  of  justice  and  private 


(*)   [Motley's  life  of  John   Barne-  Martens,  NouveUes  Causes  ceiebres  da 

reld,  chap,  i.]  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  i.  pp.  370 — 498. 

(u)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  [It  was  the  cause  of  war  being  declared 

Ft.  iii   {   12,  pp.  220—294.     Ch.   de  by  England.    Historians,  p.  32.] 
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individuals  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient  state  of 
things  as  remaining  unaltered  (x). 

Recognition  On  the  outbreak  of  a  rebellion  or  insurrection  in  any  country,  it  is 
aiding61"7  Pr*mdfac*e  ^e  duty  °*  foreign  States  to  take  no  part  in  the  matter,  and 
pendence.  to  allow  events  to  follow  their  own  course.  But  the  facts  of  the  case 
frequently  render  it  necessary  for  other  nations  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  existence  of  the  insurrection.  When  countries  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  through  situation  or  commerce,  a  revolt  of  any 
magnitude  in  one,  materially  affects  the  rights  and  interest  of  the 
others,  and  entails  upon  them  the  necessity  of  pursuing  some  definite 
course  of  conduct  towards  the  disturbed  State.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  or  by  acknowledg- 
ing them  to  be  independent.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  state  of  facts  which  will  call  for  the  former,  and 
c  27b.  *na*  which  will  justify  the  latter  mode  of  recognition. 
Belligerency.  When  a  rebellion  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  may,  without 
abuse  of  language,  be  called  a  war,  and  when  it  is  carried  on  by  some 
species  of  organized  government  or  authority,  in  full  possession  of  the 
territory  where  it  claims  to  exercise  authority,  neutral  States  may  then 
recognise  such  revolted  government  as  a  belligerent.  This  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  ought  in  no  case  to  give  offence  to  the 
parent  State.  It  is  no  violation  of  neutrality.  It  informs  the  subjects 
of  the  neutral  officially  that  war  exists,  and  that  they  must  observe 
towards  the  combatants  the  duties  that  international  law  imposes. 
"The  question,"  said  Lord  Eussell,  "for  neutral  nations  to  consider 
is,  what  is  the  character  of  the  war,  and  whether  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  war  carried  on  between  parties  severally  in  a  position  to  wage  wax, 
and  to  claim  the  rights  and  to  perform  the  obligations  attaching  to 
belligerents  ?  "  (y)  By  a  recognition  of  belligerency  the  neutral  accepts 
and  recognises  within  its  jurisdiction  the  flag  of  the  revolted  govern- 
ment, the  commissions  it  issues,  and  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  sitting 
within  its  territory,  not  as  being  emanations  and  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty, but  as  proceeding  from  an  organized  body  of  persons  who,  so 
far  as  waging  war  goes,  are  able  to  act  as  a  sovereign  State  (z).  When 
the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  the  interests  of 
neutral  commerce  render  a  recognition  of  belligerency  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Without  it  the  struggle  is  not,  in  the  eye  of  international  law, 
a  war,  and  if  not  a  war,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  neutrals 

(*)  City  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  of  Peru  v.  Dreyfus,  38  Ch.  D.  348,  359.] 

9  Vesey,  347  ;    The  Manilla,  Edwards,  (y)  [Lord  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  6th 

Ad.  Rep.  1,  App.  iv.  Note  D ;  Koyt  v.  May,  1861.    Pari.  Papers  N.  America, 

Gelston,    3    Wheaton,   324 ;     XT.   S.    v.  1873  (No.  2),  p.  79.] 

Palmer,  ib.  634.    [The  Nueva  Anna,  6  (z)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

Wheaton,  193 ;  Thompson  v.  Powles,  2  Great  Britain  during  American    Civil 

Simons,  194 ;   U.  S.  v.   Wagner,  L.  R.  War,   p.    115.    See  also  Bluntechli  in 

2  Ch.  582  ;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Peruvian  Revue   de    Droit   International,   1870, 

Quano  Co.,  36  Ch.  D.  489,  497  ;  Republic  pp.  455,  456.] 
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to  respect  any  blockade,  or  to  allow  their  merchant-vessels  to  be  stopped 
and  searched  on  the  high  seas  by  the  cruisers  of  either  party.  In- 
evitable collisions  would  ensue,  which  would  not  improbably  drag 
neutral  nations  into  the  conflict.  Moreover,  the  higher  considerations 
of  humanity  require  a  de  facto  war  to  be  acknowledged  as  such.  If 
the  conflict  continues  entirely  unrecognised  as  a  war,  every  insurgent 
is  liable  to  be  executed  as  a  rebel  or  traitor  on  land,  and  as  a  pirate 
on  the  sea.  A  recognition  of  belligerency  is  not  simply  a  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  insurgents ;  it  gives  the  parent  State  belligerent  rights, 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  relieves  it  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  acts  done  in  the  revolted  territory,  or  by  the  insurgent 
authorities  (a).  c  27c. 

The  United  States  have  loudly  and  continually  asserted  that  the  Recognition 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederates  by  Great  Britain  fL^Jl011" 
was  an  unfriendly  act ;  but  the  right  to  accord  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  States. 
denied.  "  A  nation,"  said  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1869,  "is  its  own  judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of 
belligerency,  either  to  a  people  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  a 
government  they  believe  to  be  oppressive,  or  to  independent  nations  at 
war  with  each  other"  (o).  The  course  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  justified  by  having  been  followed  by  all  the  chief 
maritime  States,  but  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  proper 
course.  Hostilities  commenced  in  April,  1861 ;  on  the  13th  of  April 
Fort  Sumter  had  fallen,  and  on  the  19th  President  Lincoln  declared  the 
ports  of  the  seven  provinces  to  be  blockaded.  No  official  copy  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  blockade  was  received  in  England  till  the  10th  of 
May,  and  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  recognising  the 
Confederates  as  belligerents,  was  not  issued  until  the  14th  of  that 
month  (c).  When  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  countries  is 
considered,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  the  propriety  of  this  re- 
cognition. The  rebellion  "sprang  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent 
brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war,"  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  it  was  a  war  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  (d).  The  very  fact  of  declaring  a  blockade  was  a  virtual 
admission  of  the  existence  of  a  war;  and  after  this,  what  objection 
could  there  be  to  foreign  nations  recognising  it  ?  (<?).  c  274. 

Avery  different  state  of  facts  must  exist  before  neutrals  are  justified  Recognition 
in  recognising  an  insurgent  province  as  independent.     "When  a  sove-  5un^fepen" 
reign  State,  from  exhaustion,  or  any  other  cause,  has  virtually  and 
substantially  abandoned  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  it  has  no  right  to 

(a)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  15.    Pari.  (c)  [See  Sir  A.  Cookbnrn's  Reasons 

Papers  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  75.  for   Dissenting   from    Geneva  Award, 

Pari.  Papers  N.  America,  1876  (No.  3),  Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp.  73,  81. 

p.  19.    Whiting,  War  Powers  under  the  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Commission, 

U.  S.  Constitution  (43rd  ed.),  p.  333.]  1869,  p.  74.     It  is  dated  13th  May.] 

(*)   [Annual    Message    to    Congress,  (<*)  {The  Prize  Comet,  2  Black.  669.] 

1869.    See  Pari.  Papers  N.  America,  (<?)  [Recognition  of  belligerency.    See 

1872  (No.  2),  p.  17.  J  further,  Wharton,  Dig.  §  69.] 
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complain  if  a  foreign  State  treat  the  independence  of  its  former  sub- 
jects as  de  facto  established.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contest  is 
not  absolutely  or  permanently  decided,  a  recognition  of  the  inchoate 
independence  of  the  insurgents  by  a  foreign  State,  is  a  hostile  act 
towards  the  sovereign  State,  which  the  latter  is  entitled  to  resent  as  a 
breach  of  neutrality  and  friendship"  (/).    It  is  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  foreign  nations  must  look.     The  question  with  them  ought  to  be, 
is  there  a  bond  fide  contest  going  on  ?    If  it  has  virtually  ceased,  the 
recognition  of  the  insurgents  is  then  at  their  discretion.     It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  England  and  the  other  powers  acted,  in  recognising1 
p  27e,        *ne  independence  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
Independence       The  action  of  some  of  the  European  powers  towards  Greece  in  1827, 
BelSum*""1  an(*  Belgium  ^  1830,  was  not  a  simple  recognition  of  independence, 
and  does  not  come  within  the  preceding  rule.    In  both  cases  the  powers 
intervened  to  settle  the  disputes,  and  without  this  assistance  the  insur- 
gents would  not  have  succeeded.    In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  interven- 
tion was  based  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy  and  anarchy.     In  that  of  Belgium,  the  powers,  by  their  own  act 
at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  united  that  country  to  Holland;  but  finding1 
«  nwf        the  union  incompatible,  they  intervened  to  dissolve  it. 
Texas  and  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  the  United  States, 

Hungary.  although  it  preceded  that  of  other  nations,  did  not  take  place  until 
1837,  and  all  substantial  struggle  with  Mexico  was  over  early  in  1836  {g). 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1849,  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  in  investing  an  agent  in  Europe  with  power  to  declare 
the  willingness  of  his  government  promptly  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  Hungary  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to  maintain  it,  was  unjustifiable 
towards  Austria.  The  sympathy  which  the  American  people  un- 
doubtedly felt  for  the  Hungarians  should  not  have  been  thus  expressed 
officially,  more  especially  as  the  geographical  situation  of  both  countries 
prevented  the  United  States  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
matter  (A).  Mr.  Dana  says  that,  "  as  a  point  of  international  law,  the 
transaction  has'  little  significance;"  and  he  adds  that  "the  episode 
belongs  rather  to  history,  as  indicating  the  policy  and  feeling  of  the 
United  States  "  (t).  This  might  be  so  if  the  American  Union  were  an 
insignificant  State ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  if  insurgents 
learn  that  the  government  of  such  a  great  power  as  the  United  States 
gives  them  its  full  sympathy,  and  is  prepared  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependence at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  this  may  give  \the  rebellion 
a  very  different  complexion,  and  is  almost  sure  to  strengthen  the  hands 


(/)  [Letters  of  Historicns  (Sir  W.  38.    Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1837, 

Hareonrt),  p.  9.    See  Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  p.    745.     "Webster's   Works,    vol.    vi. 

§  xiii.     Despatch    of    Canning,    State  p.  414.] 

Papers,  vol.  xii.  pp.  913 — 4.  Speeches  (A)  [Letters  of  Historicns,  p.  5.  Pro- 
of Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Liverpool,  sident  Taylor's  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  970.]  gress,  1849.] 

(^)  [Kennet  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard,  (•)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  18,  p.  47.] 
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of  the  rebels,  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  parent  State  to  maintain 
its  sovereignty  (#). 

§28. 
The  international  effects  produced  by  a  change  in  the  international 

person  of  the  sovereign,  or  in  the  form  of  government  of  change  in  the 
any  State  may  be  considered: —  sovereign,  or 

I.  As  to  its  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce.  Sn^totio^of 

II.   Its  public  debts.  the  State. 

III.  Its  public  domain,  and  private  rights  of  property. 

IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government 
or  citizens  of  another  State. 

§29. 

I.  Treaties  are  divided  by  text  writers  into  personal  Treaties. 

and  real.  The  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  persons 
of  the  contracting  parties,  such  as  family  alliances  and 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign 
and  his  family.  They  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death  of 
the  king  or  the  extinction  of  his  family.  The  latter  relate 
solely  to  the  subject-matters  of  the  convention,  indepen- 
dently of  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties.  They 
continue  to  bind  the  State,  whatever  intervening  changes 
may  take  place  in  its  internal  constitution,  or  in  the 
persons  of  its  rulers.  The  State  continues  the  same,  not- 
withstanding such  change,  and  consequently  the  treaty 
relating  to  national  objects  remains  in  force  so  long  as 
the  nation  exists  as  an  independent  State.  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  to  real  treaties,  is  where 
the  convention  relates  to  the  form  of  government  itself, 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  such  change  in  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  State  (I). 

The  correctness  of  this  distinction  between  personal 
and  real  treaties,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  more  modern  public  jurists  as  not  being  logi- 
cally deduced  from  acknowledged  principles.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  certain  changes  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  or  in  the 
person  of  its  sovereign,  may  have  the  effect  of  annulling 

(i)  [Recognition  of  sovereignty.    See      new  republics.    Ib.~\ 
farther  Wharton,  Dig.  §§  70,  71.    The  (/)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh. 

United  States  are  prompt  to  recognise      12,  §}  183—197. 
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pre-existing  treaties  between  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  obligation  of  treaties,  by  whatever  denomi- 
nation they  may  be  called,  is  founded,  not  merely  upon 
the  contract  itself,  but  upon  those  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  two  States,  which  may  have  induced  them  to 
enter  into  certain  engagements.  Whether  the  treaty  be 
termed  real  or  personal,  it  will  continue  so  long  as  these 
relations  exist.  The  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  by 
means  of  a  change  in  the  social  organization  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such 
importance  as  would  have  prevented  the  other  party 
from  entering  into  the  contract  had  he  foreseen  this 

change,  the  treaty  ceases  to  be  obligatory  upon  him. 
§29a. 

Binding  effect  On  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  United  States 
o  treaties.  deemed  themselves  justified  in  withdrawing  from  an  agreement  to 
accept  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  umpire  on  the  north-east 
boundary  question.  When  Texas  joined  the  United  States,  France 
and  England  intimated  that  she  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  bound  by 
her  treaties  with  them  (n) ;  and  a  like  intimation  was  given  by  Great 
Britain  to  France  respecting  Tunis,  on  the  French  occupation  of  that 
country  (o). 

The  United  States  regards  its  treaties  with  Algiers  as  terminated  by 
the  French  conquest  of  1831,  its  treaties  with  Hanover  as  terminated 
in  consequence  of  incorporation  with  Prussia  in  1866,  with  Nassau  as 
terminated  for  the  same  reason  in  1846,  and  its  treaties  with  the  Two 
Sicilies  as  terminated  by  absorption  of  that  kingdom  into  Italy  (p). 

Public  debts.  II.  As  to  public  debts — whether  due  to  or  from  the 
revolutionized  State — a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
government  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect 
their  obligation.  The  essential  form  of  the  State,  that 
which  constitutes  it  an  independent  community,  remains 
the  same ;  its  accidental  form  only  is  changed.  The 
debts  being  contracted  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  its 
authorised  agents,  for  its  public  use,  the  nation  continues 
liable  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  in- 
ternal constitution  (q).     The  new  government  succeeds 

(n)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  note  17,  p.  (p)  [Wharton,  Dig.  pp.  63,  64.] 

48 ;  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eliot,  3rd  {q)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib. 

Deo.  1845.]  ii.  cap.  9,  §  yiii.  1—3.    Puffendorf,  de 

(o)  [Pari.  Papers,  Tunis,  Nos.  3  and  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §}  1, 

7  (1881) ;  see  p.  60,  infra."]  2,  3. 
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to  the  fiscal  rights,  and  is  hound  to  fulfil  the  fiscal  obli- 
gations of  the  former  government. 

It  becomes  entitled  to  the  public  domain  and  other 
property  of  the  State,  and  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts 
previously  contracted  (r). 

Most  treaties  relating  to  the  transfer  of  territory  contain  a  clause  Payment  of 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  territory  ceded.    Thus,  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
when  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  in  1814,  it  was  provided  that  treaty, 
the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  both  countries  (*).    When  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg  were  ceded  by  Denmark,  in  1864,  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  debts  of  the  Danish  monarchy 
should  be  divided  between  Denmark  and  the  ceded  provinces,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  two  parts  (/).     On  the  acquisition  by 
Italy  of  the  Papal  States,  in  1864,  and  of  Venice  in  1866,  she,  in  each 
case,  took  upon  herself  the  debts  of  those  provinces  (u).    In  some  cases 
territory  has  been  transferred  free  from  the  general  debt  of  the  State 
it  belonged  to.    This  was  the  case  when  Saxe-Cobourg  ceded  Lichten- 
burg  to  Prussia  in  1834,  and  when  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  some  of  the 
other  Italian  States,  rectified  their  boundaries  in  1844  (x).    On  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France,  in  1871,  Germany  refused  to 
take  upon  herself  any  share  of  the  French  national  debt  (y).    By  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  portions  of  Turkish  territory  given  to  Servia 
and  Montenegro  were  charged  with  a  share  of  the  Turkish  debt.     The 
portions  given  to  Russia  were  not  so  charged,  being  taken  as  part  pay- 
ment of  a  war  indemnity  demanded  by  Eussia  from  Turkey  (2). 

III.  As  to  the  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  pro-  PubHc  domain 
perty.     If  the  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  internal  ^ntTo? 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  finally  confirmed  v™?****- 
by  the  event  of  the  contest,  the  public  domain  passes  to 
the  new  government;  but  this  mutation  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  alteration  whatever  in  private  rights 
of  property. 

It  may,  however,  be  attended  by  such  a  change :  it  is 
competent  for  the  national  authority  to  work  a  trans- 
mutation, total  or  partial,  of  the  property  belonging  to 

(r)  Heffter,  Das  Euxop&iaohe  Volker-  (ti)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  pp.  1628, 

recht>   $  24.      Bona  non  inteDiguntur  1721.] 

nim  deducto  «re  alieno.  (x)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

(<)  [Art.   VI.  of    the  Treaty.     See  pp.  948  and  1052.] 

Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  38.]  (y)  [Calvo,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.] 

(0  [Annual  Beg.  1864,  p.  236.]  (z)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.   44), 

1878,  and  Turkey  (No.  22),  1878.] 
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the  vanquished  party;  and  if  actually  confiscated,  the 
fact  must  be  taken  for  right.  But  to  work  such  a  trans- 
fer of  proprietary  rights,  some  positive  and  unequivocal 
act  of  confiscation  is  essential. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  is  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  both  public  and  private  property, 
not  actually  confiscated,  revert  to  the  original  proprietor 
on  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  government,  as  in  the 
case  of  conquest  they  revert  to  the  former  owners,  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  public  enemy. 
The  national  domain,  not  actually  alienated  by  any  in- 
termediate act  of  the  State,  returns  to  the  sovereign 
along  with  the  sovereignty.  Private  property,  tempo- 
rarily sequestered,  returns  to  the  former  owner,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  property  recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war 
on  the  principle  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

But  if  the  national  domain  has  been  alienated,  or  the 
private  property  confiscated  by  some  intervening  act  of 
the  State,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  transfer 
becomes  more  difficult  of  solution. 

Even  the  lawful  sovereign  of  a  country  may,  or  may 
not,  by  the  particular  municipal  constitution  of  the  State, 
have  the  power  of  alienating  the  public  domain.  The 
general  presumption,  in  mere  internal  transactions  with 
his  own  subjects,  is,  that  he  is  not  so  authorized  (a).  But 
in  the  case  of  international  transactions,  where  foreigners 
and  foreign  governments  are  concerned,  the  authority  is 
presumed  to  exist,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
treaty-making  power,  unless  there  be  some  express  limi- 
tation in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  So,  also, 
where  foreign  governments  and  their  subjects  treat  with 
the  actual  head  of  the  State,  or  the  government  de  facto, 
recognised  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  or  of 
private  confiscated  property,  the  acts  of  such  government 
must,  on  principle,  be  considered  valid  by  the  lawful 

(a)  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1—3.    Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap.  21,  }§  260,  261. 
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sovereign  on  his  restoration,  although  they  were  the  acts 
of  him  who  is  considered  by  the  restored  sovereign  as  an 
usurper  (ft).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  such  aliena- 
tions of  public  or  private  property  to  the  subjects  of  the 
State,  may  be  annulled  or  confirmed,  as  to  their  internal 
effects,  at  the  will  of  the  restored  legitimate  sovereign, 
guided  by  such  motives  of  policy  as  may  influence  his 
counsels,  reserving  the  legal  rights  of  bonce  fidei  pur- 
chasers under  such  alienation  to  be  indemnified  for  amelio- 
rations (c). 

Where  the  price  or  equivalent  of  the  property  sold  or 
exchanged  has  accrued  to  the  actual  use  and  profit  of  the 
State,  the  transfer  may  be  confirmed,  and  the  original 
proprietors  indemnified  out  of  the  public  treasury,  as  was 
done  in  respect  to  the  lands  of  the  emigrant  French 
nobility,  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  revolution.  So, 
also,  the  sales  of  the  national  domains  situate  in  the 
German  and  Belgian  provinces,  united  to  France  during 
the  revolution,  and  again  detached  from  the  French  terri- 
tory by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1814  and 
1815,  or  in  the  countries  composing  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Papal  States, 
were,  in  general,  confirmed  by  these  treaties,  by  the 
Germanic  Diet,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  restored 
sovereigns.  But  a  long  and  intricate  litigation  ensued 
before  the  Germanic  Diet,  in  respect  to  the  alienation  of 
the  domains  in  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  refused  to  confirm  these  alienations  in 
respect  to  their  territory,  whilst  Prussia,  which  power 
had  acknowledged  the  King  of  Westphalia,  also  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  countries  annexed 
to  the  Prussian  dominions  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna(rf). 

"  I  apprehend  it,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  James,  "  to  be  clear  public  Opinion  of 
universal  law,  that  any  government  which  de  facto  succeeds  to  any  Jame8>  vc'« 


(*)  Grotina,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPac.  lib.  ii.  maxnen-verkauf.      Heffter,    Das    Euro- 
cap.  14,  J  16.  paische  Volkerrecht,   §   188.     IQuber, 

(c)  Klxiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  sec.  ii.  offentliches  Recht  des  deutschen  Bundes, 
eh.  1,  §  258.  }  169.    Rotteck  nnd  Welcker,  Staats- 

(d)  Conversations  Lexikon,  art.  Do*  Lcxikon,  art.  Domainen-kaufer. 
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other  government,  whether  by  revolution  or  restoration,  conquest  or 
reconquest,  succeeds  to  all  the  public  property,  to  everything  in  the 
nature  of  public  property,  and  to  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  public 
property  of  the  displaced  power,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or 
origin  of  the  title  of  such  displaced  power.  This  right  of  succession  is 
a  right  not  paramount,  but  derived  through  the  suppressed  authority, 
and  can  only  be  enforced  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  and 
subject  to  the  same  correlative  obligations  and  rights,  as  if  that  autho- 
rity had  not  been  suppressed,  and  was  itself  seeking  to  enforce  it"  (<?). 

§32. 

Wrongs  and        IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government 

or  citizens  of  another  State; — it  seems,  that,  on  strict 
principle,  the  nation  continues  responsible  to  other  States 
for  the  damages  incurred  for  such  wrongs  or  injuries, 
notwithstanding  an  intermediate  change  in  the  form  of 
its  government,  or  in  the  persons  of  its  rulers.  This 
principle  was  applied  in  all  its  rigour  by  the  victorious 
allied  powers  in  their  treaties  of  peace  with  France  in 
1814  and  1815.  More  recent  examples  of  its  practical 
application  have  occurred  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  Holland,  and  Naples,  relating 
to  the  spoliations  committed  on  American  commerce 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  the  vassal  States 
connected  with  the  French  empire.  The  responsibility 
of  the  restored  government  of  France  for  those  acts  of 
the  preceding  ruler  was  hardly  denied  by  it,  even  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder  branch, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. ;  and  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted by  the  present  government  (Louis  Philippe's)  in 
the  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  in  1831.  The  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  measures  of  confiscation  adopted  by  Murat  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  contested  by  the  restored  govern- 
ment of  that  country ;  but  the  discussions  which  ensued 
were  at  last  terminated,  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  treaty 

(e)  [t7.  8.  v.  McRae,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  75  ;  of  Peru  v.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  36  Ch.  D. 

Terrett  y.  Taylor,  9  Cranrih,  60  ;  Kelly  v.  489 ;  Republic  of  Peru  t.  Dreyfus,  38  Ch. 

Morrison,  2  Johnson's  Cases,  29 ;  Calvin's  D.  348 ;  Wharton  Dig.  §  J  5,  5a ;  Nelson, 

ease,  7  Coke  Rep.  27 ;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  Private  International  Law,  pp.  406,  407, 

12  Peters,  410 ;  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  408.] 
y.  Wilcox,  1  Simons,  N.  S.  302;  Republic 
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of  indemnities   concluded  between  the  American  and 
Neapolitan  governments. 

A  Sovereign  State  is  generally  defined  to  be  any  nation  Sovereign 
or  people,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  internal  con-  f^f  e" 
stitution,  which  governs  itself  independently  of  foreign 
powers  (/). 

This  definition,  unless  taken  with  great  qualifications, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate.  Some  States 
are  completely  sovereign  and  independent,  acknowledg- 
ing no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Governor  of 
the  universe.  The  sovereignty  of  other  States  is  limited 
and  qualified  in  various  degrees. 

"  By  a  Sovereign  State,  we  mean,"  says  Prof.  Montague  Bernard (y),  §  33a. 
"  a  community  or  number  of  persons  permanently  organised  under  a 
sovereign  government  of  their  own ;  and  by  a  sovereign  government 
we  mean  a  government,  however  constituted,  which  exercises  the  power 
of  making  and  enforcing  law  within  a  community,  and  is  not  itself  sub- 
ject to  any  superior  government.  These  two  factors,  one  positive,  the 
other  negative — the  exercise  of  power,  and  the  absence  of  superior  con- 
trol— compose  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  and  are  essential  to  it." 

All  Sovereign  States  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  inter-  Equality  of 
national  law,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  power.  stated 
The  sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  not  impaired  by 
ite  occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  other  States, 
or  even  the  habitual  influence  exercised  by  them  over  its 
councils.  It  is  only  when  this  obedience,  or  this  in- 
fluence, assumes  the  form  of  express  compact,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  inferior  in  power,  is  legally 
affected  by  its  connection  with  the  other.  Treaties  of 
equal  alliance,  freely  contracted  between  independent 
States,  do  not  impair  their  sovereignty.  Treaties  of  un- 
equal alliance,  guarantee,  mediation,  and  protection,  may 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  and  qualifying  the  sovereignty 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties.  g  M 

States  which  are  thus  dependent  on  other  States,  in  semi-sove- 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  essential  to  the  reign 

(/)  Vattel,   Droit  dee  Gene,  liv.  i.  (p)  [Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during 

chap.  1,  $  4.  American  Civil  War,  p.  107 ;  see  Cob- 

bett,  L.  0.  p.  4.] 
W.  B 
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perfect  external  sovereignty,  have  been  termed  semi- 
sovereign  States  (A). 
c«y  of  Thus  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with  its  territory, 

was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  be  a  per- 
petually free,  independent,  and  neutral  State,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  (i). 

By  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Art.  9,  the 
three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  mutually 
engaged  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  at  all  times, 
the  neutrality  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  its  territory; 
and  they  further  declared  that  no  armed  force  should  ever 
be  introduced  into  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  reciprocally  understood  and 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  asylum  or  protection  should 
be  granted  in  the  free  city  or  upon  the  territory  of 
Cracow  to  fugitives  from  justice,  or  deserters  from  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  said  high  powers,  and  that 
upon  a  demand  of  extradition  being  made  by  the  com- 
petent authorities,  such  individuals  should  be  arrested 
and  delivered  up  without  delay  under  sufficient  escort  to 
s  35        *ke  guard  charged  to  receive  them  at  the  frontier  (A:). 
United  states      By  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of 
Maud*.         November,  1815,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  it  is  declared  (Art.  1)  that  the  islands  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo  and 
Paxo,  with  their  dependencies,  shall  form  a  single,  free, 
and  independent  State,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     The  second  article 
provides  that  this  State  shall  be  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
his  heirs  and  successors.     By  the  third  article  it  is  pro- 

(A)  Kliiber,  Droit  doe  Gens  moderne  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 

de  1' Europe,  §  24.    Heffter,  Das  Euro-  the  city  of  Cracow  was  annexed  to  the 

paisohe  Volkerrecht,  §  19.  Empire  of  Austria.    The  government* 

(i)  Aote  du  Congres  de  Vienne  du  9  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden 

Juin,  1815,  Arts.  6,  9,  10.  protested  against  this  proceeding  as  a 

(k)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  tome  violation  of  the  Federal  act  of  1815. 

ii.  p.  386.     Kliiber,  Aoten  des  Wiene  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

Congresses,  Band  V.  {  188.    By  a  Con-  pp.  1065,  1073.] 


vention,  signed  at  Vienna,  Nov.  6, 1846, 
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yided  that  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall 
regulate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  protecting  power^ 
their  interior  organization :  and  to  give  all  parts  of  this 
organization  the  consistency  and  necessary  action,  His 
Britannic  Majesty  will  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
legislation  and  general  administration  of  those  States. 
He  will  appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
invested  with  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose. 
The  fourth  article  declares,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  without  delay  these  stipulations,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  shall  regulate  the  forms  of  convoking  a 
legislative  assembly,  of  which  he  shall  direct  the  opera- 
tions, in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitutional  charter  for 
the  State,  to  be  ratified  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The 
fifth  article  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  high  protection  under 
which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  incident  to  this  protection,  His  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  and  garrisoning  the 
fortresses  and  places  of  the  said  States.  Their  military 
forces  shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The  sixth  article  pro- 
vides that  a  special  convention  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
according  to  their  revenues,  the  object  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fortresses  and  the  payment  of  the 
British  garrisons,  and  their  numbers  in  the  time  of  peace. 
The  same  convention  shall  also  ascertain  the  relations 
which  are  to  subsist  between  this  armed  force  and  the 
Ionian  government.  The  seventh  article  declares  that  the 
merchant  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  bear,  together 
with  the  colours  and  arms  it  bore  previous  to  1807,  those 
which  His  Britannic  Majesty  may  grant  as  a  sign  of  the 
protection  under  which  the  United  Ionian  States  are 
placed ;  and  to  give  more  weight  to  this  protection,  all 
the  Ionian  ports  are  declared,  as  to  honorary  and  military 
rights,  to  be  under  the  British  jurisdiction ;  commercial 
agents  only,  or  consuls  charged  only  with  the  care  of 
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commercial  relations,  shall  be  accredited  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  to  which  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  are  subject  in  other  independent  States  (/). 

On  comparing  this  act  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  relating  to  the  republic  of  Cracow,  a 
material  distinction  will  be  perceived  between  the  nature 
of  the  respective  sovereignty  granted  to  each  of  these 
two  States.  The  "  free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral 
city  of  Cracow  "  was  completely  sovereign,  though  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  whilst 
the  Ionian  Islands,  although  they  formed  "  a  single  free 
and  independent  State,"  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  were  closely  connected  with  the  protecting  power 
both  by  the  treaty  itself  and  by  the  constitution  framed 
in  pursuance  of  its  stipulations,  in  such  a  manner  as 
materially  to  abridge  both  its  internal  and  external 
sovereignty.  In  practice,  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  not  only  constantly  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  the  protecting  power,  but  they  were 
governed  as  a  British  colony  by  a  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner named  by  the  British  crown,  who  exercised  the 
entire  executive,  and  participated  in  the  legislative, 
power  with  the  Senate  and  legislative  Assembly,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  State  (m). 

5  86a 

8taUuot  During  the  Crimean  war  two  Ionian  vessels  were  captured  by  British. 

tanao.^  ships  on  a  voyage  to  Taganrog,  and  their  condemnation  was  demanded 

on  the  ground  that  Ionians  were  in  the  same  position  as  British  sub- 
jects as  regards  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  Court  held  that  the  status 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  relation  to  Great  Britain,  were  regu- 
lated exclusively  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.  That  Great  Britain 
had  the  power  to  make  peace  or  war  for  them,  but  that  the  intention 
to  place  them  in  a  state  of  war  must  be  clearly  expressed,  as  they  did 
not  become  so  ex  necessitate  from  Great  Britain  being  at  war.  The 
ships  were  therefore  released,  as  the  Ionians,  being  deemed  neither 
British  subjects  nor  allies,  were  entitled  to  trade  with  Eussia  during 
the  war,  England  never  having  expressly  declared  the  Islands  to  be  at 

(0  Martens,  NonveanBecniefl,  tome  ii.  (m)  Martens,    Pr&ria   da   Droit  des 

p.  663.  Gens,  liy.  i.  ch.  2,  §  20.    Note  a,  3me 

6dition. 
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war  with  Russia  (n).    The  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1864,  and  have  since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  semi-sovereign  State  (o). 

§86. 
Besides  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  the  United  States  other  semi- 

of  the  Ionian  Islands,  several  other  semi-sovereign  or  statea!** 

dependent  States  are  recognised  by  the  existing  public 

law  of  Europe.     These  are : — 

1-  The  principalities    of    Moldavia,   Wallachia,   and 

Servia,  under  the  suzerainett  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 

the  protectorate  of  Russia,  as  defined  by  the  successive 

treaties  between  these  two  powers,  confirmed  by  the 

Treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829  (p). 

§36*. 
The  Russian  protectorate  over  these  provinces  ceased  in  1854,  and  Cession  of 

the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  Sultan  were  thenceforward  SjJf^JL1*0" 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  five  great  Powers  (y).  By  Union  of 
a  convention  entered  into  in  1858,  between  Turkey  and  the  Powers,  Moldavia  and 
Moldavia  end  Wallachia  were  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  carried  on  their  own  administration  freely,  and  exempt 
from  any  interference  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  within  the  limits  stipulated 
by  the  agreement  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  with  the  Suzerain  Court. 
An  annual  tribute  was  paid  to  Turkey  by  each  province.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  a  Hospodar,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
immunities  of  the  principalities  being  violated,  the  Hospodar  was  first  to 
represent  this  to  the  Suzerain  Power,  and  if  not  attended  to,  he  might  then 
communicate  with  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  The  Hospodar  was  repre- 
sented at  Constantinople  by  diplomatic  agents  (Capou-Kiaga)  accepted 
by  the  Porte  (r).  In  1861,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  formed  into 
one  Principality,  called  Boumania.  In  1877,  Eoumania  joined  Eussia 
in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  at  the  end  of  this  war  she  declared  herself 
independent  of  the  Porte.  This  independence  was  recognised  and 
confirmed  by  the  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  Eoumania  is  now 
no  longer  a  semi-sovereign,  but  has  become  an  independent  State  (#), 
and  was  declared  a  monarchy  in  1881.  e  ^ffb. 

The  history  of  Servia  has  been  very  similar.     After  various  abortive  Servia  and 
efforts  she  at  length  attained  to  complete  independence,  which  the  Montenegro. 
Powers  confirmed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Eoumania  (l)>  and  in 

(»)  [The  Ionian  ships,  1  Spinks,  193.  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1225.] 

See  also  Forsyth,  Gases  and  Opinions,  (r)  [Convention  of  19th  Aug.  1858. 

p.  472.]  Hertalet,  Hap  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 

(o)  [Hertalet,  Hap  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1329.] 

p.  1610.]  (*)  [Treaty  of  Berlin,  Art.  xliii.    Pari. 

(p)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Papers,  Turkey,  1878,  No.  44,  p.  25. 

Nations,  pp.  556—560.  See  Appendix  F.] 

is)  [Hertalet,   Hap    of   Europe   by  (0  [Art.  zxxiv.] 
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Monaco. 


1882  the  prince  assumed  the  title  of  king.    The  Treaty  of  Berlin  also 
declared  Montenegro  to  be  an  independent  State  («). 
Bulgaria.  A  new  semi-sovereign  State  was  created  by  this  Treaty,  to  which  the 

name  of  Bulgaria  was  given.  It  has  a  local  government  and  a 
national  militia,  but  is  tributary  to  the  Sultan.  The  Prince  is  elected 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the 
Powers.  The  Sultan  is  not  permitted  to  keep  his  army  in  the 
province  (v). 

2.  The  Principality  of  Monaco,  which  had  been  under 
the  protectorate  of  France  from  1641  until  the  French 
Revolution,  was  replaced  under  the  same  protection  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  (Art.  3,)  for  which  was  sub- 
stituted that  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815, 
(Art.  1,)(*). 

In  1861,  the  Prince  of  Monaco  sold  a  portion  of  his  territory  to 
France,  and  the  principality  now  consists  of  little  more  than  the  town 
of  Monaco  itself.     It  still  continues  as  a  semi-sovereign  State  (y). 

3.  The  Republic  of  Polizza  in  Dalmatia,  under  the 
protectorate  of  Austria  (s). 

4.  The  former  Germanic  Empire  was  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  States,  which,  although  enjoying  what 
was  called  territorial  superiority,  (Landeshoheit,)  could  not 
be  considered  as  completely  sovereign,  on  account  of 
their  subjection  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.  These  were  all  absorbed 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  composing  the  late  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lordship 
of  Kniphausen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  retained  its 
former  feudal  relation  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  been  considered  as  a  semi- 
sovereign  State  (a). 

Egypt.  5.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  during 

the  dominion   of   the    Mamelukes,  rather  as  a  vassal 


Polizza. 


The  former 

German 

Empire. 


(u)  [Art.  xxvi.] 

(v)  [Arts  i.  to  xii.  See  also  Appen- 
dix F  as  to  this  Treaty;  also  $§  70a 
et  seq.  infra."] 

(x)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn. 
ii.  pp.  6,  687. 

(y)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1462.] 


(z)  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  i.  ch.  2,  j  20.  [There  is  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  Polizza.  It  is  now 
absorbed  into  Austria.  Heffter,  $  20, 
n.  2 ;  Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  n.  26.] 

(a)  Heffter,  Das  Europaisohe  Volker- 
recht,  §  19. 
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State  than  as  a  subject  province.  The  attempts  of 
Mehemet  AH,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  to 
convert  his  title  as  a  prince-vassal  into  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sultan,  and  even  to  extend  his  sway  over 
other  adjoining  provinces  of  the  empire,  produced  the 
convention  concluded  at  London  the  15th  July,  1840, 
between  four  of  the  great  European  powers, — Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, — to  which  the  Ottoman 
Porte  acceded.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  contracting  parties  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  treaty,  the  hereditary  Pashalick  of  Egypt  was 
finally  vested  by  the  Porte  in  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  lineal 
descendants,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  as  his  suzerain.  All  the  treaties  and  all  the  laws 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  applicable  to  Egypt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
the  Sultan  consented  that,  on  condition  of  the  regular 
payment  of  this  tribute,  the  Pasha  should  collect,  in  the 
name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  Sultan,  the  taxes  and 
imposts  legally  established,  it  being,  moreover,  under- 
stood that  the  Pasha  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration ;  and  that  the  military 
and  naval  force  maintained  by  him  should  always  be  con- 
sidered as  maintained  for  the  service  of  the  State  (£). 

§36c. 

The  international  position  of  Egypt  was  recently  discussed  by  Sir  E.  Present  ttatut 

PhiQimore  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  After  examining  all  the  firmans  °*  B8yP*» 
of  the  Porte,  and  the  other  authorities  on  the  subject,  his  lordship  said 
that  "  the  result  of  the  historical  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  His  High- 
ness the  Khedive,  is  as  follows  :  That  in  the  firmans,  whose  authority 
upon  this  point  appears  to  be  paramount,  Egypt  is  invariably  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  that  the  Egyptian 
army  is  regulated  as  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
that  the  taxes  are  imposed  and  levied  in  the  name  of  the  Porte ;  that 
the  treaties  of  the  Porte  are  binding  upon  Egypt,  and  that  she  has  no 
separate  jut  UgaiionU  ;  that  the  flag  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy  is 
the  flag  of  the  Porte.  All  these  facts,  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  accredited  writers,  are  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with 
those  conditions  of  sovereignty  which  are  necessary  to  entitle  a  country 
to  be  ranked  as  one  among  the  great  community  of  States  (c).    The 

(*)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (e)  [Th*  Charkieh,  L.  B.  4  A.  &  E. 

pp.  672-583.  84.] 
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Khedive    has,    since    the   judgment   in  this   case    was    delivered, 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  new  firman,  granting  him  some  powers  of 
sovereignty  he  did  not  before  possess,  and  whose  absence  was  com- 
mented on  by  Sir  E.  Phillimore  (d).    A  contingent  of  Egyptian  troops 
was  sent  to  serve  with  the  Turkish  Army  in  the  Eussian  war  of  1877. 
In  1879  the  then  Khedive  (Ismail)  was  deposed  by  an  Imperial 
Irad6,  and  his  son,  Tewfik,  was  appointed  in  his  room.    Under  the 
new  Khedive  the  Dual  Control  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  exercised 
through  resident  controllers,  entitled  to  sit  at  the  council  of  ministers, 
was  revived.     In  1881  disturbances  and  disorder,  consequent  upon  a 
nationalist  ferment,  aided  by  military  revolt,  compelled  Great  Britain, 
after  an  offer  of  co-operation  to  France  had  been  declined,  and  Turkey 
hesitating,  to  intervene,  with  armed  forces,  for  the  restoration  of  order 
and  in  support  of  Tewfik.    By  October  the  country  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  army  of  occupation, — the  rebel  soldiers  having  been 
defeated  at  Tel-el-Kebir, — and  was  under  the  de  facto  control  of  the 
Queen's  government.    By  a  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1883,  the 
Dual  Control  was  abolished.    In  1884,  Great  Britain  proposed  that  the 
country  should  be  neutralized  (*). 

In  August,  1885,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  "Wolff  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople on  a  special  mission  having  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  It  was  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  recognise  in 
its  full  significance  the  position  which  is  secured  to  the  Sultan  as 
sovereign  of  Egypt  by  treaties  and  other  instruments  having  a  force 
under  international  law.  But  the  general  object  of  the  mission  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  for  this  country  the  amount  of  influence 
whioh  is  necessary  for  its  own  imperial  interests,  and,  subject  to  that 
condition,  to  provide  a  strong  and  efficient  Egyptian  government,  as 
free  as  possible  from  foreign  interference.  Especial  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  Egyptian  finance,  upon  which 
the  facilities  for  foreign  interference,  furnished  by  the  international 
obligations  attaching  to  so  many  branches  of  Egyptian  administration, 
£*£*?"  depend  (/).     As  a  first  result  of  this  mission,  by  a  convention,  which 

Convention,  was  signed  at  Constantinople  on  the  24th  October,  1885,  and  ratified 
Oct.  1885.  on  the  24th  November  in  the  same  year,  it  was  agreed,  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Sultan,  (1)  that  each  of  them  respectively  should 
send  a  High  Commissioner  to  Egypt ;  (2)  that  the  Ottoman  High 
Commissioner  should  consult  with  the  Khedive,  or  with  a  functionary 
designated  by  His  Highness,  upon  the  best  means  for  tranquillizing 
the  Soudan  by  pacific  measures,  the  two  to  keep  the  English  High 
Commissioner  currently  informed  of  the  negotiations,  and  as  the 
measures  to  be  decided  upon  would  form  part  of  the  general  settle- 
ment of  Egyptian  affairs,  such  measures  were  to  be  adopted  and 

{d)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.,  Introduction.  (/)  [Lord  Salisbury's  Instructions  to 

Journal  dea  Dtbats,  7th  July,  1873.]  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff.    Pari.  Paper,  Egypt, 

(*)  [Holland,  European  Concert,  chap.  No.  I  (1886).    As  to  the  latter  point, 

iv.]  see  Holland,  loo.  oit.] 
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placed  in  execution  in  agreement  with  the  English  High  Commis- 
sioner ;  (3)  that  the  two  High  Commissioners  should  re-organize,  in 
concert  with  the  Khedive,  the  Egyptian  army ;  (4)  and,  in  the  same 
way,  examine  all  branches  of  the  Egyptian  administration,  and  intro- 
duce the  modifications  they  might  consider  necessary  within  the  limits 
of  the  firmans ;  (5)  that  the  international  engagements  contracted  by 
the  Khedive  should  be  approved  by  the  Ottoman  government  in  so  far 
as  they  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
firmans;  (6)  that  so  soon  as  the  two  High  Commissioners  should 
have  established  that  the  security  of  the  frontiers  and  the  good 
working  and  stability  of  the  Egyptian  government  were  assured, 
they  should  present  a  report  to  their  respective  governments,  who 
would  then  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  regulat- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  in  a  convenient 
period  fc). 

It  has  been  observed  that  by  this  convention  the  legitimate 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
de  facto  occupation  by  England  was  acknowledged  and  legalized  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  government ;  while  the  forces 
of  both  were  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment (A). 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
was  appointed  British  High  Commissioner.  A  Commissioner  was 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  two  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
After  satisfying  himself  as  to  what — taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Egyptian  question,  and  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  government,  who  have  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
annexing  Egypt,  or  of  establishing  a  Protectorate,  but  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  interests  of  other  countries, 
and,  in  concert  with  Europe,  to  secure,  except  as  regards  the  transit  of 
troops  in  regulated  numbers,  the  territorial  inviolability  of  Egypt — was 
really  required  for  the  permanent  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  British  Commissioner  returned  to  Constantinople,  in  his 
character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  resumed  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  the  conclusion  of  an  ulterior  convention,  by  which  these  ends 
might  be  secured.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  changes  of  government  Anglo- 
in  England,  and  in  other  ways,  but  on  the  22nd  May,  1887,  a  convention  o^y^on 
was  signed  at  Constantinople,  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  by  May,  1887. 
which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  convention,  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt,  unless  the  appearance  of  danger  in  the  interior  or  from  without 
should  render  necessary  the  adjournment  of  the  evacuation,  when  the 
British  troops  were  to  withdraw  immediately  after  the  disappearance 
of  this  danger.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  Egypt  was 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  principle  of  territorial  immunity 

(#}  [Pari.  Paper,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1886).]  (h)  [Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  to  Lord  Salis- 

bury.   Ibid.  No.  66.] 
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("  surety  territoriale  "),  and  on  the  ratification  of  the  present  conven- 
tion the  Great  Powers  were  to  be  invited  to  sign  an  Act  recognising 
and  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of  Egyptian  territory ;  under  which 
Act  no  Power  should  have  the  right,  in  any  circumstance,  to  land 
troops  on  Egyptian  territory,  except  in  the  event  of  obstruction  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  when  the  passage  of  1,000  men  at  one  time  might  be 
effected  by  the  most  rapid  means  and  route.  But  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment might  land  troops  to  repel  apprehended  invasion,  or  in  case  of 
internal  disorder;  and  a  similar  right  was  reserved  to  the  British 
government.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  stipulated  in  the 
convention  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  one  of  the  Great 
Mediterranean  Powers  should  not  have  accepted  it,  this  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appearance  of  danger  from  without  justifying  the  post- 
ponement of  evacuation.  The  adhesion  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  and  subsequently  of  other  governments  having  arrange- 
ments with  the  Khediviate,  was  to  be  invited  (•).  The  Sultan,  under 
pressure  from  other  Powers,  failed  to  ratify  the  convention  within  the 
stipulated  period  of  one  month,  or  within  an  extended  period  allowed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  it  consequently  fell  through  (k).  The  legality 
of  the  British  occupation  is  therefore  remitted  to  the  convention 
of  1885. 

In  July,  1887,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Convention,  M.  Waddington  gave  expression  to  the  hope 
of  the  French  government  that  the  whole  of  Egypt  might  some  day  be 
neutralized  (/) ;  and  this  is  a  solution  of  the  question  which  would, 
apparently,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers.  But  as  Great 
Britain  insists  on  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  re-occupation  in  her  in 
certain  contingencies,  and  of  a  right  of  regulated  transit  for  any  Great 
Power  in  case  the  canal  is  blocked,  it  would  not  seem  that  any  definite 
arrangement  with  France  will  be  come  to ;  the  latter  country,  who  has 
a  hold  on  Egyptian  affairs  through  the  Mixed  Administrations,  and  a 
traditional  interest  which  was  strengthened  by  the  part  taken  by 
Frenchmen  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  being  willing  to 
assent  to  neutralization  on  the  condition  only  that  Egypt  shall  be  a 
forbidden  land  to  all  European  troops  (m). 

In  a  cause,  instituted  in  1885,  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1888, 
on  appeal  from  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Consular  Court  at  Constan- 
tinople, Egypt  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
"Cairo,"  it  was  said,  "is  in  no  sense  British  soil;  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  government,  and  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte  »(n). 

Another  semi-sovereign  State  is  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  which 
was  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  but  which  is  now 


(i)  [Pari.  Paper,  Egypt,  No.  7  (1887).] 
(A)  [Times,  28  June,  1887;  4  July, 
1887.] 
(0  [Pari.  Paper,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1888).] 


(m)  [Pari.  Paper, Egypt,  No.  7(1887).] 
(»)  [Abd-ul-Measih  v.  Farra,  13  App. 
Gas.  481,  438,  per  Lord  Watson,  de- 
livering opinion  of  J.  C] 
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under  that  of  Italy  (o).  Andorre,  which  is  sometimes  included  among 
semi-sovereign  States,  is  a  small  independent  republic  situate  on  the 
Pyreneean  frontier,  between  France  and  Spain  (p). 

§  37. 
Tributary  States,  and  States  having  a  feudal  relation  Tributary  and 

to  each  other,  are  still  considered  as  sovereign,  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  relation.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  powers  of  Europe  to  the  Barbary  States, 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  former.  So  also  the  King  of  Naples  had  been  a 
nominal  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  ever  since  the  eleventh 
century;  but  this  feudal  dependence,  abolished  in  1818, 
was  never  considered  as  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  (q). 

The  political  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Relations 
the  Barbary  States  are  of  a  very  anomalous  character,  ottonmn 
Their  occasional  obedience  to  the   commands   of  the  BaTh^**16 
Sultan,    accompanied  with    the  irregular    payment  of  Stotefl- 
tribute,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  considered  by 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  and  America  as  inde- 
pendent States,  with  whom  the  international  relations  of 
war  and  peace  are  maintained,  on  the  same  footing  as 
with   other   Mohammedan   sovereignties.      During   the 
Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
they  were  considered  as  pirates : 

"  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  infami  nidi  di  corsari," 

as  Tasso  calls  them.  But  they  have  long  since  acquired 
the  character  of  lawful  powers,  possessing  all  those 
attributes  which  distinguish  a  lawful  State  from  a  mere 
association  of  robbers  (r).  "  The  Algerines,  Tripolitans, 
Tunisians,  and  those  of  Salee,"  says  Bynkershoek,  "  are 
not  pirates,  but  regular  organized  societies,  who  have 

(o)  [Convention  of  22nd  March,  1862.  {  72.    That  learned  writer  Bays,  that 

See  Hextalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  the  true  place  of   Andorre  is  among 

p.  1508.]  independent  protected  States.] 

(p)   [Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.   1510.     State         (?)  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Na- 

Papers,  vol.  zxx.  p.  1217.    An  interest-  turns,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
ing  historical  account  of  San  Marino  (r)  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Works,  vol.   ii. 

and  Andorre  will  be  found  in  Calvo,  ii.  p.  791 .     The  Helena,  4  0.  Bob.  5. 
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a  fixed  territory  and  an  established  government,  with 
whom  we  are  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war,  as  with 
other  nations,  and  who,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  other  independent  States.  The  European 
sovereigns  often  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and  the 
States-General  have  done  it  in  several  instances.  Cicero 
defines  a  regular  enemy  to  be :  Qui  habet  rempubltcam, 
curiam,  cerarium,  consensum  et  concordiam  civium,  rationem 
aliquam,  si  res  ita  tulisset,  pacts  et  foederis.  (Philip.  4,  c. 
14.)  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  among  the  barba- 
rians of  Africa ;  for  they  pay  the  same  regard  to  treaties 
of  peace  and  alliance  that  other  nations  do,  who  generally 
attend  more  to  their  convenience  than  to  their  engage- 
ments. And  if  they  should  not  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties  with  the  most  scrupulous  respect,  it  cannot  be  well 
required  of  them ;  for  it  would  be  required  in  vain  of 
other  sovereigns.  Nay,  if  they  should  even  act  with, 
more  injustice  than  other  nations  do,  they  should  not,  on 
that  account,  as  Huberus  very  properly  observes,  (De 
Jure  Civitat.  1.  iii.  c.  5,  §  4,  n.  ult.)  lose  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  sovereign  States  (s). 

Algiers  was  conquered  by  France  in  1831.  Tunis  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  same  power  since  1881,  and  is  administered  by  French, 
officials  under  a  convention  concluded  with  the  Bey  in  1883.  The 
Sublime  Porte  protested  against  this  occupation,  as  it  had  previously 
against  the  virtual  protectorate  assumed  by  France  for  some  years 
before.  But  the  French  government  refused  to  recognise  a  claim 
which  had  had  no  effective  assertion  for  two  centuries.  The  Tunisian 
occupation  gave  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  French  designs  on  Tripoli, 
and  led  to  a  diplomatic  correspondence,  in  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Granville)  asserted  Tripoli  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  this  proposition  was 
assented  to  on  the  part  of  France  as  indisputable  (/). 

The  political  relation  of  the  Indian  nations  on  this 
continent  towards  the  United  States  is  that  of  semi- 
sovereign   States,  under  the  exclusive  protectorate   of 


(«)  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 

(0  [Pari.  Papers,  Tunis,  Nos.  1—8 
(1881) ;   Annual  Register,   1882,  1883. 


It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Tunis  is  not 
legally  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan.  Pari.  Papers,  supra;  Calvo,  ii. 
4  78.] 
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another  power.  Some  of  these  savage  tribes  have 
wholly  extinguished  their  national  fire,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  States  within  whose  terri- 
torial limits  they  reside ;  others  have  acknowledged,  by 
treaty*  that  they  hold  their  national  existence  at  the  will 
of  the  State;  others  retain  a  limited  sovereignty,  and 
the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  The  latter  is  the 
case  with  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  Georgia  (u). 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mined, in  1831,  that,  though  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  dwelling  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Georgia,  was  not  a  "foreign  State"  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  nor  entitled, 
as  such,  to  proceed  in  that  Court  against  the  State  of 
Georgia,  yet  the  Cherokees  constituted  a  State,  or  a 
distinct  political  society,  capable  of  managing  its  own 
affairs,  and  governing  itself,  and  that  they  had  uni- 
formly been  treated  as  such  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  numerous  treaties  made  with  them 
by  the  United  States  recognise  them  as  a  people  capable 
of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and 
responsible  in  their  political  capacity.  Their  relation 
to  the  United  States  was  nevertheless  peculiar.  They 
were  a  domestic  dependent  nation ;  their  relation  to  us 
resembled  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian;  and  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied, 
until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary 
cession  to  our  government  (x). 

The  same  decision  was  repeated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  another  case,  in  1832.  In  this  case,  the  Court 
declared  that  the  British  crown  had  never  attempted, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  to  interfere  with  the  national 
affairs  of  the  Indians,  farther  than  to  keep  out  the 
agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  seduce  them  into 
foreign  alliances.     The  British  government  purchased 

(»)  Fletcher  v.  Feck,  6  Cranoh,  146.  The  Cherokee  Trust  Funds,  117  U.  S.  288, 

(x)  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  State  of  308,  where  the  history  of  the  Cherokees 

Georgia,  6  Peters,  1.    [See  also  The  State  is  traced  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court ; 

of  Georgia  y.  Stanton,  6  Wallace,   71;  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet.  616.] 
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the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the  Indian  nations  by 
subsidies,  and  purchased  their  lands,  when  they  were 
willing  to  sell,  at  the  price  they  were  willing  to  take, 
but  it  never  coerced  a  surrender  of  them.  The  British 
crown  considered  them  as  nations,  competent  to  main- 
tain the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  governing 
themselves  under  its  protection.  The  United  States, 
who  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  in 
respect  to  the  Indians,  did  the  same,  and  no  more ;  and 
the  protection  stipulated  to  be  afforded  to  the  Indians, 
and  claimed  by  them,  was  understood  by  all  parties  as 
only  binding  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pendent allies.  A  weak  power  does  not  surrender  its 
independence  and  right  to  self-government  by  asso- 
ciating with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protection.  This 
was  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  therefore  concluded  and  adjudged,  that 
the  Cherokee  nation  was  a  distinct  community,  occu- 
pying its  own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately 
described,  within  which  the  laws  of  Georgia  could  not 
rightfully  have  any  force,  and  into  which  the  citizens  of 
that  State  had  no  right  to  enter  but  with  the  assent  of 
the  Cherokees  themselves,  or  in  conformity  with  treaties, 
and  with  the  Acts  of  Congress  (y). 

n  9oft. 
Present  statue       More  recent  cases  have  established  that  the  Indians  residing  within 

of**16  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  their  authority.    The 

Federal  power  can  govern  Indians  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  States 

haying  no  control  so  long  as  Indians  retain  their  tribal  organization, 

and  do  not  separate  themselves  from   their  tribe  (z).    An  Act  of 

Congress  of  the  year  1872  declares,  that  "no  Indian  nation  or  tribe 

within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged  or 

recognised  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with  whom  the 

United  States  may  contract  by  treaty;  but  no  obligation  of  any 

treaty  lawfully  made  and  ratified  with  any  such  Indian  nation  or 

tribe  prior   to  March  3rd,    1871,   shall    be    hereby  invalidated  or 

impaired  "  (a).     The  Indians  are,  however,  protected  in  the  territories 

(y)  Kent's    Comment,    on  American  National  Digest,  vol.  iii.  tit.  Indians ; 

Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  383  (12th  ed.).  Crow  Dog,  In  re,  109  U.  S.  666;  The 

(z)  [Z7.  S.  v.  Jtogere,  4  Howard,  672 ;  Cherokee  Trust  Fimdi,  ubi  supra;  IT.  S. 

Hockey  v.  Coze,  18  Howard,  104 ;  Eol-  v.  Kagatna,  118  U.  S.  376.] 
dm  v.  Joy,  17  Wallace,  211 ;  U.  S.  v.  (a)   [U.   S.  Revised  Statutes,  Title, 

Eolliday,    8   "Wallace,    407  ;    Abbott's  xzviii.  Indians,  ch.  2,  sect.  2079.] 
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retained  by  them.  Thus,  every  person  who  makes  a  settlement  on 
any  lands  secured  or  granted  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  any 
Indian  tribe,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  1,000  dollars  (0).  No  one  but 
an  Indian  may  trade  in  their  territory  without  a  licence  (c),  and  even 
hunting  there  is  prohibited  (d).  For  purposes,  also,  of  private  inter- 
national law,  American  Courts  regard  Indians,  and  white  men  adopted 
within  an  Indian  tribe,  residing  on  Indian  reserves,  as  members  of 
alien  nationalities  (*).  c  28b 

Gores,  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  government  as  a  vassal  kingdom  Relations  of 
of  that  empire.     But  this  claim  has  of  late  been  denied  on  behalf  of  ^J|?nand 
the  Corean  king.      Corea  has  concluded  treaties  with  the  western  Asiatio 
powers,  and,-  in  1888,  obtained  leave  from  the  Imperial  Court  to  send  kingdoms, 
a  diplomatic  representative  to  Washington,  and  another  to  Europe. 
The  former  presented  letters  of  credence  to  the  President  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Chinese  minister.    Pekin  objecting,  the  King  dis- 
avowed this  action.     The  envoy  to  Europe  has  never  arrived  (/).    By 
the  treaty  of  9th  June,  1885,  between  France  and  China,  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  Annam  was  to  be  through  France,  but  the  question  of 
Chinese  suzerainty  was  left  unsettled  (y).      By  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Convention,  signed  at  Pekin  on  the  24th  July,  1886,  England  agrees 
that  the  highest  authority  in  Burmah  shall  send  to  Pekin  the  cus- 
tomary decennial  missions  to  present  articles  of  local  produce,  the 
members  of  the  mission  to  be  of  Burmese  race;  but  China  agrees, 
that  in  all  matters  whatsoever  appertaining  to  the  authority  and  rule 
which  England  is  now  exercising  in  Burmah,  England  shall  be  free  to 
do  whatever  she  deems  fit  and  proper  (A).     The  Chinese  claim  to 
suzerainty  in  Tibet  is  apparently  recognised  by  the  pending  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Ampa  at  Gnatong  (i). 

§39. 
States  may  be  either  single,  or  may  be  united  together  single  or 

,  .  .  J    *  1.1?  united  States. 

under  a  common  sovereign  prince,  or  by  a  federal  com- 

pact  .  §*>• 

1.  If  this  union  under  a  common  sovereign  is  not  an  Personal 

incorporate  union,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  only  personal  the  same 

in  the  reigning  sovereign ;  or  even  if  it  is  real,  yet  if  the  fl0vere1^- 

different  component  parts   are  united  with  a  perfect 

(*)  (Tbid.  ch.  iii  sect.  2118;  Worcester  Bk.  II.  §  69.] 

y.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters,  615 ;  Clark  (<?)  [Wharton,  loo.  cit.] 

y.  Smith,   13  Peters,   196;   Latimer  y.  (/)  [Annual  Register,  1888;  Times, 

Foteet,  14  Peters,  4 ;   U.S.  v.  Joseph,  4  8  Feb.  1889.] 

Otto,  614.]  (a)  [Annual  Eegister,  1886,  p.  334.] 

(<r)  [Ibid.  ch.  iv.  sect.  2133.]  (h)  [Sir  J.  Walsham  to  Lord  Rose- 

(d)  [Ibid.  sect.   2137.     See  also  the  bery,  transmitting  Convention,  printed 

recent  cases  of  Holden  y.  Joy,  17  Wal-  Times,  4  Oct.  1886.] 

lace,  211 ;   U.  S.  v.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  (•)  [Times,  24  Deo.  1888,  and  later 

691;    Wharton,    Dig.    §    208;    Calvo,  dates.] 
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equality  of  rights,  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  remains 
unimpaired  (k). 

Thus,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  formerly  held  by 
the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  separately  from  his  insular  dominions.  Han- 
over and  the  United  Kingdom  were  subject  to  the  same 
prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other,  both 
kingdoms  retaining  their  respective  national  rights  of 
sovereignty.  It  was  thus  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
also  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons ;  which  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  main- 
tain its  relations  with  the  Confederation,  nor  was  it 
united  with  the  Prussian  monarchy  (I). 

So,  also,  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
united  under  one  crowned  head,  each  kingdom  retaining 
its  separate  constitution,  laws,  and  civil  administration, 
the  external  sovereignty  of  each  being  represented  by 
§  4L       the  king. 
■fc»f™£0n  The  union  of    the  different    States   composing  the 

Austrian  monarchy  is  a  real  union.  The  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, and  other  States,  are  all  indissolubly  united  under 
the  same  sceptre,  but  with  distinct  fundamental  laws, 
and  other  political  institutions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intelligible  distinction  between 
such  a  union  as  that  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  all  other 
unions  which  are  merely  personal  under  the  same  crowned 
head,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  real  union,  though  the 
separate  sovereignty  of  each  State  may  still  subsist 
internally,  in  respect  to  its  co-ordinate  States,  and  in 
respect  to  the  imperial  crown;  yet  the  sovereignty  of 
each  is  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
as  to  their  international  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

(k)   Grotiufl,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao.  Pao.  (J)  [This  sovereignty  was  renounoed 

lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9.    IQuber,  Droit  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in   1857,  and 

des  Gens  moderne  de  l'Europe,  Part  I.  Neufchatel  has  since  formed  part  of  the 

cap.  1,  $27.    Heffter,  Das  Europaisohe  Swiss  Confederation,  on  the  same  footing 

Volkerreoht,  {  20.  as  the  other  cantons.     See   Hertalet, 


sovereign. 


as  the  other  cantons.     See   He 
Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1817.] 
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The  political  unity  of  the  States  which  compose  the 
Austrian  Empire  forms  what  the  German  publicists  call  a 
community  of  States  {Gesammt8taat)\  a  community  which 
reposes  on  historical  antecedents.  It  is  connected  with 
the  natural  progress  of  things,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
empire  was  formed,  by  an  agglomeration  of  various 
nationalities,  which  defended,  as  long  as  possible,  their 
ancient  constitutions,  and  only  yielded,  finally,  to  the 

overwhelming  influence  of  superior  force. 

§41a. 
Since  the  year  1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  as  it  is  now  Constitution 

called,  forms  a  bipartite  State,  consisting  of  a  German,  or  "Cisleithan"  h^^J^ 

monarchy,  and  a  Magyar,  or  "  Transleithan "  kingdom,  the  former  monarchy. 

officially  designated  as  Austria,  and  the  latter  as  Hungary.    Each  of 

the  two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and  government, 

while  the  connecting  ties  between  them  consists  in  the  person  of  the 

hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in 

a  controlling  body  known  as  the  delegations.    The  delegations  form 

a  parliament  of  120  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by,  and 

represent,   the  legislature  of  Austria,  and  the  other  half  that  of 

Hungary,  the  Upper  House  of  each  returning  20,  and  the  Lower 

House  40  delegates.     On  subjects  affecting  the  common  affairs,  the 

delegations  have  a  decisive  vote,  and  their  resolutions  require  neither 

the  confirmation  nor  the  approbation  of  the  representative  assemblies 

in  which  they  have  their  source.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  delegations 

is  limited  to  foreign  affairs  and  war,  and  their  final  vote  on  these 

points  is  binding  upon  the  whole  empire  (n). 

e  42. 

2.  An  incorporate  union  is  such  as  that  which  subsists  incorporate 

between  Scotland  and  England,  and  between  Great  on# 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  forming  out  of  the  three  kingdoms 
an  empire,  united  under  one  crown  and  one  legislature, 
although  each  may  have  distinct  laws  and  a  separate 
administration.  The  sovereignty,  internal  and  external, 
of  each  original  kingdom  is  completely  merged  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  thus  formed  by  their  successive  unions.       «  ^o 

3.  The  union  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  TJnion 
between  the  empire  of    Russia  and  the  kingdom   of  Russia  and 
Poland,  is  of  a  more  anomalous  character.     By  the  final    ° 

act  of  the  congress,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,   with  the 

(»)  [The  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1888.      see  The  Anstro- Hungarian    Empire. 
Martin.  Tit.  Austria-Hungary.     And      Baron  de  Worms  (1877).] 
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exception  of  the  provinces  and  districts  otherwise  disposed 
of,  was  reunited  to  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  irrevocably  connected  with 
that  empire  by  its  constitution,  to  be  possessed  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and 
successors  in  perpetuity,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland ;  his  Majesty  reserving  the  right  to  give  to  this 
State,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  interior 
extension  as  he  should  judge  proper;  and  that  the 
Poles,  subject  respectively  to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  should  obtain  a  representation  and  national 
institutions,  regulated  according  to  that  mode  of  political 
existence  which  each  government,  to  whom  they  belong, 
should  think  useful  and  proper  to  grant  (0). 
Charter  In    pursuance    of    these    stipulations,   the    Emperor 

the  Emperor   Alexander  granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  kingdom 
the^glom    of  Poland,  on   15th  (27th)  November,  1815.     By  the 
Jg!^1*11^  m   provisions  of  this  charter,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
declared  to  be  united  to  the  Russian  Empire  by  its 
constitution ;  the  sovereign  authority  in  Poland  was  to 
be  exercised  only  in  conformity  to  it ;  the  coronation  of 
the  King  of  Poland  was  to  take  place  in  the  Polish 
capital,  where  he  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  observe 
the  charter.     The  Polish  nation  was  to  have  a  perpetual 
representation,  composed  of  the  king  and  the  two  cham- 
bers forming  the  Diet;  in  which  body  the  legislative 
power  was  to  be  vested,  including  that  of  taxation.     A 
distinct  Polish  national  army  and  coinage,  and  distinct 
military  orders  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  kingdom. 
Manifesto  of        In  consequence  of  the  revolution  and  reconquest  of 

the  Emperor  ,  -1 

Niohoias,  Poland  by  Russia,  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  on  the  14th  (26th)  of  February,  1832,  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  per- 
petually united  (riuni)  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to 
form  an  integral  part  thereof;  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  kings  of  Poland  hereafter  to  take 
place  at  Moscow,  by  one  and  the  same  act ;  the  Diet  to 

(©)  [Hertelet,  Hap  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  216.] 
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be  abolished,  and  the  army  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  to  form  one  army,  without  distinction  of 
Russian  or  Polish  troops;  Poland  to  be  separately  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration, appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  to  preserve 
its  civil  and  criminal  code,  subject  to  alteration  and 
revision  by  laws  and  ordinances  prepared  in  the  Polish 
Council  of  State,  and  subsequently  examined  and  con- 
firmed in  the  Section  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  called  The  Section  for  the  affairs  of 
Poland;  consultative  Provincial  States  to  be  established 
in  the  different  Polish  provinces,  to  deliberate  upon  such 
affairs  concerning  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  might  be  submitted  to  their  consideration; 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  Communal  Assemblies,  and 
Council  of  the  Waiwodes  to  be  continued  as  formerly. 
Great  Britain  and  France  protested  against  this  measure 
of  the  Russian  government,  as  an  infraction  of  the  spirit 
if  not  of  the  letter  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  (p).  „  -- 

4.  Sovereign  States  permanently  united  together  by  a  Federal 
federal   compact,   either  form   a  system  of  confederated 
States  (properly  so  called),  or  a  supreme  federal  government, 
tririch  has  been  sometimes  called  a  compositive  State  (q).  „  -5 

In  the  first  case,  the  several  States   are  connected  Confederated 
together    by  a   compact,   which    does    not   essentially  retaking  its 
differ  from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance.     Con-  £^t^*~ 
sequently  the  internal  sovereignty  of  each  member  of 
the  union  remains  unimpaired;  the  resolutions  of  the 
federal  body  being  enforced,  not  as  laws  directly  binding 
on   the  private  individual    subjects,   but  through  the 
agency  of  each  separate  government,  adopting  them,  and 
giving  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
Hence  it  follows,   that  each    confederated    individual 
State,  and  the  federal  body  for  the  affairs  of  common 
interest,  may  become,  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere, 

(/»)  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  pacts  are  very  appropriately  expressed 
Nations,  p.  434.  [Hertslet,  Map  of  En-  in  the  German  language,  by  the  re- 
rope,  toL  iii.  p.  1685,  note.]  spectdve  terms  of  Staatmbund  and  Bun* . 

(?)  These  two  species  of  federal  com-      desstaat. 
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§46. 

Supreme 
federal 
government 
or  composi- 
tive State. 


Germanic 
Confedera- 
tion. 


the  object  of  distinct  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
nations. 

In  the  second  case,  the  federal  government  created  by 
the  act  of  union  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  that  act ;  and  the 
government  acts  not  only  upon  the  States  which  are 
members  of  the  confederation,  but  directly  on  the 
citizens.  The  sovereignty,  both  internal  and  external, 
of  each  several  State  is  impaired  by  the  powers  thus 
granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  the  limitations 
thus  imposed  on  the  several  State  governments.  The 
compositive  State,  which  results  from  this  league,  is 
alone  a  sovereign  power. 

Germany,  as  it  was  constituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  presented  the  example  of  a 
system  of  sovereign  States,  united  by  an  equal  and 
permanent  Confederation.  All  the  sovereign  princes 
and  free  cities  of  Germany,  including  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  respect  to  their 
possessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
Empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  were  united  in  a  perpetual  league,  under 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  established  by 
the  Federal  Act  of  1815,  and  completed  and  developed 
by  several  subsequent  decrees. 

The  object  of  this  union  was  declared  to  be  the  preser- 
vation of  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany, 
the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated 
States.  All  the  members  of  the  confederation,  as  such, 
were  entitled  to  equal  rights.  New  States  might  be 
admitted  into  the  union  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  (r). 

The  affairs  of  the  union  were  confided  to  a  Federative 
Diet,  which  sat  at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Maine,  in  which  the 
respective  States  were  represented  by  their  ministers 


(r)  Aote  final  du  Congres  de  Vienne, 
art.  53,  54,  65.  Deutsche  Bnndes  aote, 
vom  8  Juni,    1816,    art     1.     Wiener 


Schlufls-Acte,  vom  15  Mai,  1820,  art. 
1,6. 
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with  a  voting  power  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
each  State. 

Austria  presided  in  the  Diet,  but  each  State  had  a 
right  to  propose  any  measure  for  deliberation. 

The  Diet  was  formed  into  what  was  called  a  General 
Assembly  (Plenum),  for  the  decision  of  certain  specific 
questions. 

Every  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Diet  was  first  discussed  in  the  ordi- 
nary assembly,  where  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  But  in  the  general  assembly  (in plenoy)  two  thirds 
of  all  the  votes  were  necessary  to  a  decision.  The 
ordinary  assembly  determined  what  subjects  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly.  But  all  questions 
concerning  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Confederation,  or  organic  regulations  estab- 
lishing permanent  institutions,  as  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  declared  objects  of  the  union,  or  the  admission 
of  new  members  or  concerning  the  affairs  of  religion, 
were  submitted  to  the  general  assembly;  and,  in  all 
these  cases,  absolute  unanimity  was  necessary  to  a  final 
decision  (*). 

The  Diet  had  power  to  establish  fundamental  laws 
for  the  Confederation,  and  organic  regulations  as  to  its 
foreign,  military,  and  internal  relations  (t). 

All  the  States  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  possession  of 
their  respective  dominions  within  the  union,  and  engaged 
to  defend,  not  only  entire  Germany,  but  each  individual 
State,  in  case  of  attack.  When  war  was  declared  by  the 
Confederation,  no  State  could  negotiate  separately  with 
the  enemy,  nor  conclude  peace  or  an  armistice,  without 
the  consent  of  the  rest.  Each  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion might  contract  alliances  with  other  foreign  States, 
provided  they  were  not  directed  against  the  security  of 
the  Confederation,  or  the  individual  States  of  which  it 
was  composed.  No  State  could  make  war  upon  another 
member  of  the  union,  but  all  the  States  were  bound  to 

(*)   Acte    final,     art.    68.      Wiener         (t)  Aote  final,  art.  62. 
SchluHB-Acte,  art.  12—15. 
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submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet.  This 
body  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  them  by  mediation ;  and 
if  unsuccessful,  and  a  juridical  sentence  became  necessary, 
resort  was  to  be  had  to  an  austregal  proceeding, 
Austragal  Instanz,)  to  which  the  litigating  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  without  appeal  (#). 

In  case  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof  in  one  or  more  States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, the  Diet  might  interfere  to  suppress  such  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  as  threatening  the  general  safety  of  the 
Confederation. 

The  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  executed  by  the  local 
governments  of  the  particular  States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, on  application  to  them  by  the  Diet  for  that  purpose, 
excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  Diet  interfered  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  in  one  or  more  of 
the  States ;  and  even  in  these  instances,  the  execution 
was  to  be  enforced,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  concert  with 
the  local  government  against  whose  subjects  it  was 
directed  (y). 

The  Diet  had  also  power  to  regulate  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  different  States,  and  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  as 
§  48,       secured  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (z). 
hLraai  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  powers  thus  given 

Sestates7!0*  *°  ^e  Diet,  and  the  numerous  restraints  imposed  upon 
the  Germanio  the  exercise  of  internal  sovereignty,  by  the  individual 
tkm.  States  of  which  the  union  was  composed,  it  does  not 

appear  that  the  Germanic  Confederation  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  respect  from  an  ordinary  equal  alli- 
ance between  independent  sovereigns,  except  by  its 
permanence,  and  by  the  greater  number  and  complica- 
tion of  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  embrace.  In 
respect  to  their  internal  sovereignty,  the  several  States 
of  the  Confederation  did  not  form,  by  their  union,  one 
compositive  State,  nor  were  they  subject  to  a  common 
sovereign.     Though  what  were  called  the  fundamental 

(x)  Acte  final,  art.  63.  (*)  Bundes  Aote,  art.  19.    Aote  final, 

(y)  Wiener  Sohluas-Aote,  art.  32.  art.  108—117. 
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laws  of  the  Confederation  were  framed  by  the  Diet, 
which  had  also  power  to  make  organic  regulations  re- 
specting its  federal  relations;  these  regulations  were 
not,  in  general,  enforced  as  laws  directly  binding  on  the 
private  individual  subjects,  but  only  through  the  agency 
of  each  separate  government  adopting  them,  and  giving 
them  the  force  of  laws  within  its  own  local  jurisdiction. 
All  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  as  such,  were 
equal  in  rights;  and  the  occasional  obedience  of  the 
Diet,  and  through  it  of  the  several  States,  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  two  great  preponderating  members  of  the 
Confederation,  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils,  and  over 
the  councils  of  its  several  States,  did  not,  in  legal  con- 
templation, impair  their  internal  sovereignty,  or  change 
the  legal  character  of  their  union.  .  ^ 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the  confederated  States  of  tL 
of  their  external  sovereignty,  we  have  already  seen  that  Soyewigntyof 
the  power  of  contracting  alliances  with  other  States,  thMeBtate,« 
foreign  to  the  Confederation,  was  expressly  reserved  to 
all  the  confederated  States,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
alliances  were  not  directed  against  the  security  of  the 
Confederation  itself,  or  that  of  the  several  States  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Each  State  also  retained  its 
rights  of  legation,  both  with  respect  to  foreign  powers 
and  to  its  co-States  (a).  Although  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  Confederation  with  the  five  great  European 
Powers,  parties  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  were  habitually  maintained  by  permanent 
legations  from  those  Powers  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
yet  the  Confederation  itself  was  not  habitually  repre- 
sented by  public  ministers  at  the  courts  of  these,  or  any 
other  foreign  powers;  whilst  each  confederated  State 
habitually  sent  to,  and  received  such  minister  from  other 
sovereign  States,  both  within  and  without  the  Confede- 
ration. It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  case  of  a  negotiation  for  the  conclu- 

(«)  KLuber,  Oflentliches  Recht  dee  Deutoehen  Bnndes,  §§  461,  463. 
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§60. 

States  with 


beyond  the 
Confedera- 
tion. 


sion  of  a  peace  or  armistice,  that  the  Diet  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  foreign  powers  (b). 

Such  of  the  confederated  States  as  had  possessions 
without  the  limits  of  the  Confederation,  retained  the 
authority  of  declaring  and  carrying  on  war  against  any 
power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  independently  of 
the  Confederation  itself,  which  remained  neutral  in 
such  a  war,  unless  the  Diet  should  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  danger  threatening  the  federal  territory.  The 
sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation,  having  posses- 
sions without  the  limits  thereof,  were  the  Emperor  o£ 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Bong  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  one  of  these  sovereigns  undertook  a  war  in  his 
character  of  a  European  power,  the  Confederation,  whose 
relations  and  obligations  were  unaffected  by  such  war, 
remained  a  stranger  thereto;  in  other  words,  it  remained 
neutral,  even  if  the  war  was  defensive  on  the  part  of  the 
confederated  sovereign  as  to  his  possessions  without  the 
Confederation,  unless  the  Diet  recognised  the  existence 
of  a  danger  threatening  the  federal  territory  (c). 

In  other  cases  of  disputes,  arising  between  any  State 
of  the  Confederation  and  foreign  powers,  and  the  former 
asked  the  intervention  of  the  Diet,  the  Confederation 
might  interfere  as  an  ally,  or  as  a  mediator ;  might  exa- 
mine the  respective  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the 
contending  parties.  If  the  result  of  the  investigation 
was,  that  the  co-State  was  not  in  the  right,  the  Diet 
would  make  the  most  serious  representations  to  induce  it 
to  renounce  its  pretensions,  would  refuse  its  interference, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  take  aH  proper  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
preliminary  examination  proved  that  the  confederated 
State  was  in  the  right,  the  Diet  would  employ  its  good 
offices  to  obtain  for  it  complete  satisfaction  and  secu- 
rity^). 

Wiener 


(*)  Kliiber,   §  148,  $  162  a, 
Schluss-Acte,  §  49. 

(e)  Wiener  Sohlnas-Aote,  art.  46,  47. 
Kliiber,  OffentHohee  Becht  des  Deut- 


sohen  Bundes,  §  152  f. 

(d)  Wiener  SchlnsB-Aote,  art.  35  -49. 
Kliiber,  $  462. 
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It  follows,  that  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external  The  \ 

sovereignty  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Germanic  tion  is  a* " 

Confederation,  remained  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  it  wn^erated 

might  be  affected  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  f  unda-  state8' 

mental  laws  authorizing  the  federal  body  to  represent 

their  external  sovereignty.    In  other  respects,  the  several 

confederated  States  remained  independent  of  each  other, 

and  of  all  States  foreign  to  the  Confederation.      Their 

union  constituted  what  the  German  public  jurists  call  a 

Staatenbundy  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Bundesstaat ; 

that  is  to  say,  a  supreme  Federal  Government  (e). 

§«la. 

The  growing  power  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  desire  German 

of  establishing  German  unity,  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  creating  an  muv« 
empire  that  should  embrace  the  whole  German  race.  In  1848,  a 
congress  assembled  at  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
scheme,  but  nothing  was  then  effected.  Since  that  date  the  idea  has 
been  frequently  revived,  but  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  minor  States  long  prevented  its 
being  carried  out. 

The  war  of  1864  entered  into  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Den- 
mark, tended  materially  to  promote  German  unity ;  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  1866,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  resulted  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North  North 
German  Confederation.  Austria  was  thereby  excluded  from  partici-  ^^J^a011" 
pating  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  (/),  and  Prussia  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  national  movement.  This  Confederation  consists  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  and  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duchies  of 
Anhalt,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  some 
smaller  States,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  (g). 
These  States  agreed  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  confederation  for  the 
defence  of  the  Federal  territory,  and  of  the  rights  prevailing  therein, 
as  well  as  for  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.  c  51b. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  with  France,  the  idea  of  unity  received  its  The  German 

Empire  flinoe 

(«)  Kluber,    }}  103a,  176,  248,  460,  de  l'Allemagne,  de  l'independance  et  de 

461,  462.     Heffter,    das   Europaisohe  l'inviolabilitl  de  sea  State  oonfederes." 
Volkerrecht,  {21.  For   further   detail*   respecting   the 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,   1814,   art.  6,  Germanic  Constitution,  see  Wheaton*s 

declares:   "Lea  etata  de  l'Allemagne  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  465 

seront  mdependans  et  unis  par  un  lien  et  seq. 
federatif."  (/)  [Hertslet,    Map   of   Europe   by 

The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1699.] 
Vienna,  1815,  art.  54,  declares :—"  Le  (?)  [State  Papers,  yoL  lvii.  p.  296. 

hot  de  cette  Confederation  est  le  main-  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 

tien  de  la  surety  exterieure  et  interieure  toI.  iii.  p.  1807.] 
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tibewwith  fullest  development.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg, 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  were  united  to  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  the  whole  received  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire  (A).  Within  this  Confederate  territory  the  empire  exercises 
the  right  of  legislation  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
with  the  effect  that  the  imperial  laws  take  precedence  of  the  laws  of 
the  States  (*).  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  an  Imperial  Diet  (A).  The  Council  consists  of  the 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  amongst  whom 
the  votes  are  divided  in  such  manner  that  Prussia  has,  with  the  former 
votes  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Holstein,  Nassau  and  Frankfort, 
seventeen  votes,  Bavaria  six,  Saxony  four,  Wurtemburg  four,  Baden 
three,  Hesse  three,  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  two,  Brunswick  two,  and 
seventeen  smaller  States,  one  each  (I).  The  totality  of  such  votes  can 
only  be  given  in  one  sense,  and  there  are  fifty-eight  votes  in  all. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Confederation  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  bears  the  name  of  German  Emperor,  and  who  represents  the 
empire  internationally,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  enters  into  treaties, 
and  receives  ambassadors.  The  consent  of  the  Council  is  necessary 
for  declaring  war,  unless  the  territory  of  the  empire  is  actually 
attacked  (m).  The  Imperial  Diet  is  elected  by  universal  and  direct 
election  (n),  and  its  proceedings  are  public  (o).  The  army  and  navy 
of  the  whole  Empire  are  single  foroes  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  (p). 

Thus,  Germany  has  now  become  a  compositive  State,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  members  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Empire ;  though  the  regnant  heads  of  the  several  States  retain  their 
§  51c.       personal  position  as  Sovereigns. 
The  Zoll-  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  1815  was 

the  preservation  by  each  State  of  its  own  custom-houses  and  imposts. 
This  was  found  to  interfere  so  materially  with  the  development  of 
trade,  that  the  Diet  endeavoured  to  frame  some  legislative  scheme  for 
regulating  the  whole  customs  duties  of  the  union,  and  for  abolishing 
internal  custom-houses  within  its  territories.  The  Diet  failed  in  its 
attempt,  but  the  idea  was  gradually  carried  out  by  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  several  of  the  States.  In  1827,  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg signed  a  treaty  suppressing  the  custom-houses  between  them- 
selves, adopting  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties,  and  dividing  the  receipts 
proportionally  (q).  This  was  the  first  treaty  of  the  kind,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  two  others  with  the  same  object,  one  by  Prussia  with 
Anhalt  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  another  by  SaxoDy  with  Hesse-Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  some  smaller  States. 

(h)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  (m)  [Art.  xi.] 

p.  1930.]  (»)  [Art.  xx.] 

(*)  [Art.  ii.  of  the  Constitutioii  of  the  (o)  [Art.  xxii.] 

German  Empire.]  (p)  [Arte.  liii.  and  lxiii.] 

(*)  [Art.  v.]  (g)  pffarten'sNouveauReeeufl,  vol.  *rii 

(/)  [Art.  vi.]  p.  167.    State  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  p.  803.] 
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The  customs  association  to  which  Prussia  belonged  was  called  the 
Zollverein,  and  by  the  year  1855,  the  exertions  of  that  State  had  ab- 
sorbed into  this  league  the  whole  of  Germany,  except  Austria,  the 
two  Mecklenburg  Duchies,  Holstein,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  (r).  In 
1867,  the  Zollverein  was  re-constituted  by  a  treaty  which  came  into 
force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  and  was  to  continue  till  the  31st  of 
December,  1877.  In  1868,  the  Mecklenburg  Duchies  and  Lubeck 
joined  the  league,  which,  as  Austria  had  then  been  excluded  from  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  embraced  all  the  German  Empire  except  the  free 
towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  of  1871  expressly  kept  in  force  the  treaty  of  July,  1867,  and 
confirmed  the  right  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  remain  as  free  ports 
outside  the  customs  frontier,  until  they  should  apply  to  be  admitted 
therein  (s).  This  application  was  made  in  1888,  and  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  entered  into  the  Zollverein  in  October  of  that  year  (/). 

§52. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  of  TTnfted  state* 

a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. It  is  not  merely  a  league  of  sovereign  States 
for  their  common  defence  against  external  and  internal 
violence,  but  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  compo- 
site State,  acting  not  only  upon  the  sovereign  members 
of  the  union,  but  directly  upon  all  its  citizens  in  their 
individual  and  corporate  capacities.  It  was  established, 
as  the  constitutional  act  expressly  declares,  by  "  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
them  and  their  posterity."  This  constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. §68 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  Legislative 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate,  the  members  of  which  fjntaL0 
axe  chosen  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 

(r)  [Oalvo,  toI.  i.  §  63,  p.  166.]  1941.    Statesman's  Manual,  1877,  tit. 

(*)  [Arts.  xl.  and  xxxiv.    See  Herts-      Germany.] 
let,  Map  of  Europe,  voL  iii  pp.  1939,  (0  ['Times,'  October,  1888.] 
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and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  State.  This  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  duties,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Union;  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union;  to  coin 
money,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to  secure  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings  and  discoveries ;  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations; 
to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
regulate  captures  by  sea  and  land ;  to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  civil  and  criminal  legislation  over  the 
district  where  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  is 
established,  and  over  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
dockyards  belonging  to  the  Union,  and  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  these 
and  the  other  powers  vested  in  the  federal  government 
o  M  by  the  Constitution. 
Executive  To  give  effect  to  this  mass  of  sovereign  authorities, 

the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each 
State  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct.  The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  Union,  and  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may  establish. 
The  federal  judiciary  exercises  under  this  grant  of  power 
the  authority  to  examine  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  the  several  State  legislatures,  and,  in  cases  proper 
for  judicial  determination,  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  such  laws.  The  judicial  power  also 
extends  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
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ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 

citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

SMa. 
Mr.  Dana  considers  the  language  of  this  clause  likely  to  mislead  Legislation  in 

foreign  readers.    He  denies  there  being  any  tribunal  which  has  special  ^J^1 

and  direct  power  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional  law.     The 

8upreme  Court  is  the  court  of  final  resort,  from  whose  decision  there 

is  no  appeal ;  but,  like  all  other  courts,  it  only  decides  the  questions 

of  law  that  litigants  bring  before  it.     The  American  Constitution  is  a 

code  of  positive  law ;  and  is,  moreover,  the  law  having  the  highest 

authority  in  the  Union.     Acts  of  Congress  do  not  correspond  to 

English  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  latter  are  supreme ;  and  the  only 

business  of  an  English  Court,  when  an  Act  comes  before  it,  is  to  fix 

upon  it  the  interpretation  which  the  legislature  is  supposed  to  have 

intended.    In  America,  a  litigant  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 

against  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  Court  may  declare  whether  the 

Act  is  constitutional  or  not.    If  the  Court  pronounces  an  Act  to  be 

unconstitutional,  it  remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  is  inoperative, 

unless  the  Court  at  a  subsequent  time  reverses  its  own  decision  («). 

Story,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution,  says,  "  In  measures 
exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  character,  it  is  plain 
that,  as  the  supreme  authority  as  to  these  questions  belongs  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re-examined 
elsewhere.  But  where  the  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and 
capable  of  judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  there  it  admits  of  a  very 
different  consideration.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  there  is  a  final  and 
common  arbiter  provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  whose  decisions 
all  others  are  subordinate ;  and  that  arbiter  is  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  of  the  Courts  of  the  Union.  No  mode  is  provided  by  which 
any  superior  tribunal  can  re-examine  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
itself  decided  "(or). 

In  1866,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain 
the  President  from  carrying  into  effect  an  Act  of  Congress  alleged  to 
be  unconstitutional ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
not  within  their  jurisdiction  (y). 

(«)  [Wheaton,    by   Dana,   note    31,  (y)  IState  of  Mississippi  v.  Johnton,  4 

p.  79.]  Wallace,  476.    A  fall  account  of  the 

(x)  [Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  American  judicial  system  will  be  found 
United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  266  (4th  ed.).]        in  Bryoe's  American  Commonwealth, 

chaps.  22  and  42.] 
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§  55. 
Treaty-  The  treaty-making   power  is  vested  exclusively  in 

poimf         the  President  and  Senate;  all  treaties  negotiated  with 
foreign  States  being  subject  to  their  ratification.     No 
State  of  the  Union  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts ; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  grant  any  title  of 
nobility;  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
such  as  are  necessary  to  execute  its  local  inspection  laws, 
the  produce  of  which  must  be  paid  into  the  national 
treasury ;  and  such  laws  are  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  Congress.    Nor  can  any  State,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  tonnage  duty ;  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign 
power ;  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  does  not  admit  of  delay.     The 
Union  guarantees  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive,   when  the  legislature  cannot   be  convened, 
«  M       against  domestic  violence. 
The  American      It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  determine 
supreme  a      how  far  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States 
govwnment.    composing  the  Union  is  impaired  or  modified  by  these 
constitutional  provisions.     But  since  all  those  powers, 
by  which  the  international  relations  of  these  States  are 
maintained  with  foreign  States,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are 
expressly  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  federal 
government,  whilst  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
several  States  is  expressly  prohibited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  external  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Union.     The  independence  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  in  this  respect,  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  federal  government,  which  thus  becomes  what  the 
g  R7       German  public  jurists  call  a  Bundesstaat 
Swiss  con-         The  Swiss  Confederation,  as  remodelled  by  the  federal 

federation* 
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pact  of  1815,  consists  of  a  union  between  the  then 
twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  the  object  of  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  freedom, 
independence,  and  security  against  foreign  attack,  and 
of  domestic  order  and  tranquillity.  The  several  Cantons 
guarantee  to  each  other  their  respective  constitutions 
and  terri&jrjgj ,  possessions.  The  Confederation  has  a 
common  army  and  treasury,  supported  by  levies  of  men 
and  contributions  of  money,  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 
among  the  different  Cantons.  In  addition  to  these 
contributions,  the  military  expenses  of  the  Confederation 
are  defrayed  by  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise,  collected  by  the  frontier  Cantons,  according 
to  the  tariff  established  by  the  Diet,  and  paid  into  the 
common  treasury.  The  Diet  consists  of  one  deputy 
from  every  Canton,  each  having  one  vote,  and  assembles 
every  year,  alternately,  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne, 
which  are  called  the  directing  Cantons  (vorort).  The 
Diet  has  the  exclusive  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce, 
with  foreign  States.  A  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  these  acts;  for  all 
other  purposes,  a  majority  is  sufficient.  Each  Canton 
may  conclude  separate  military  capitulations  and  treaties, 
relating  to  economical  matters  and  objects  of  police, 
with  foreign  powers ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene 
the  federal  pact,  nor  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
other  Cantons.  The  Diet  provides  for  the  internal  and 
external  security  of  the  Confederation;  directs  the 
operations,  and  appoints  the  commanders  of  the  federal 
army,  and  names  the  ministers  deputed  to  other  foreign 
States.  The  direction  of  affairs,  when  the  Diet  is  not 
in  session,  is  confided  to  the  directing  Canton  (vorort,) 
which  is  empowered  to  act  during  the  recess.  The 
character  of  directing  Canton  alternates  every  two 
years,  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne.  The  Diet 
may  delegate  to  the  directing  Canton,  or  vorort,  special 
full  powers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
exercised  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session ;  adding,  when 
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it  thinks  fit,  federal  representatives,  to  assist  the  vtirort 

in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation.     In 

case  of  internal  or  external  danger,  each  Canton  has  a 

right  to  require  the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons ;  in  which 

case,  notice  is  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  vorort,  in 

order  that  the  Diet  may  be  assembled,  to  provide  the 

§  58.       necessary  measures  of  security  (z). 

o^th^s^M        ^e   comPac*>   by  which  the  sovereign   Cantons   of 

Confedera-      Switzerland   are    thus    united,   forms  a  federal  body. 

taon  compared  .  . 

with  those  of  which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  Germanic  Con- 
Confedera-  federation,  whilst  in  others  it  more  nearly  approximates 
thTurited  to  the  American  Constitution,  Each  Canton  retains  its 
statefl#  original  sovereignty  unimpaired,  for  all  domestic  pur- 

poses, even  more  completely  than  the  German  States; 
but  the  power  of  making  war,  and  of  concluding  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  with  foreign  States, 
being  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  Diet,  all  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  necessarily  fall  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  that  body.  In  this  respect,  the  present  Swiss  Con- 
federation differs  materially  from  that  which  existed 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was,  in 
effect,  a  mere  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  common  defence 
against  external  hostility,  but  which  did  not  prevent  the 
several  Cantons  from  making  separate  treaties  with  each 
o  6g  other,  and  with  foreign  powers  (a). 
Abortiye  Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  various  changes 

attempts,  .  .  . 

since  1830,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different 
federal  pact  Cantons,  tending  to  give  them  a  more  democratic 
of  1815.  character;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revise  the  federal  pact,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  the 
character  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  Bundesstaat, 
in  respect  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Confederation. 
Those  attempts  have  all  proved  abortive ;  and  Switzer- 
land still  remains  subject  to  the  federal  pact  of  1815, 
except  that  three  of  the  original  Cantons, — Basle,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Appenzel, — have  been  dismembered,  so  as 
to  increase  the  whole  number  of  Cantons  to  twenty-five. 

(z)  Marten's  Nouveau  Reoueil,  torn.  (a)  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  tit.  Ministr* 

▼iii.  p.  173.  PUblio. 
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But  as  each  division  of  these  three  original  Cantons  is 
entitled  to  half  a  vote  only  in  the  Diet,  the  total  number 
of  votes  still  remains  twenty-two,  as  under  the  original 
Federal  pact  (J). 

§50*. 

In  1848,  the  Swiss  Constitution  was  remodelled,  but  the  essential  Change*  in 

principles  of  the  pact  of  1815  were  maintained.  The  Cantons  re-  ^J,2jtaSoii 
tained  their  sovereignty,  except  where  it  was  limited  by  the  con-  in  1848  and 
stitution;  they  exercised  all  rights  that  were  not  conferred  on  the  1874# 
Federal  Government.  All  political  alliances  between  the  Cantons 
were  forbidden;  but  they  were  entitled  to  enter  into  conventions 
among  themselves  for  regulating  matters  appertaining  to  legislation, 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  &c.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  authority.  The  Federal  Council  represented  the  Cantons  in 
their  relation  to  foreign  States.  The  rights  of  declaring  war,  of 
making  peace,  and  of  entering  into  treaties  were  vested,  as  before, 
exclusively  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  supreme  authority  of 
the  Union  was  vested  in  a  Federal  assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses 
— a  national  council  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  a  council  of  States 
composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  Canton.  The  Federal  Council 
was  composed  of  seven  persons  chosen  from  all  the  citizens  eligible  for 
the  National  Council,  but  no  two  members  of  it  were  to  come  from  the 
same  Canton.  They  retained  their  office  for  three  years,  and  from 
among  them  a  President  was  annually  to  be  chosen.  This  body 
constituted  the  executive  authority  of  the  Confederation  (c).  In  1874 
the  Swiss  Constitution  was  again  revised,  and  some  serious  changes 
were  made.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  maintenance  and  control  of  the  army  was 
conferred  upon  it  (<?).  Switzerland  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  system  of 
confederated  States  (Staatenbund),  and  has  become  a  compositive  State 
(Bundesstaat)  (*). 

(*)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (d)  [Annual  Reg.  1874,  p.  288.  Oalvo, 

pp.  494—496.  loo.  cit.] 

(<r)  [See  Calvo,  ii  §  55.]  (*)  [Statesman's  Year-Book,  1877,  Art. 

.  Switzerland.] 
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ABSOLUTE  INTEENATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHT  OF  SELF-PRESERVATION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

§60. 

Rights  of  The  rights  which  sovereign  States  enjoy  with  regard 

states,  with    to  one  another  may  be  divided  into  rights  of  two  sorts  : 
another.   °™  primitive,  or   absolute  rights;   conditional,  or  hypothetical 
rights  (a). 

Every  State  has  certain  sovereign  rights,  to  which  it 
is  entitled  as  an  independent  moral  being;  in  other 
words,  because  it  is  a  State.  These  rights  are  called  the 
absolute  international  rights  of  States,  because  they  are 
not  limited  to  particular  circumstances. 

The  rights   to  which  sovereign   States  are  entitled, 
under  particular  circumstances,  in  their  relations  with 
others,  may  be   termed   their  conditional   international 
rights;   and  they  cease  with  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them.     They  are  consequences  of  a  quality 
of  a  sovereign  State,  but  consequences  which  are  not  per- 
manent, and  which  are  only  produced  under  particular 
circumstances.     Thus  war,  for  example,  confers  on  belli- 
gerent or  neutral  States  certain  rights,  which  cease  with 
g  fil       the  existence  of  the  war. 
Right  of  self-      Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  one  of 
preservation.   ^e  most  essential  and  important,  and  that  which  lies  at 

(a)  Eluber,  Droit  des  Gens  moderne  de  l'Europe,  {  36. 
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the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation. It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other 
States,  but  a  duty  with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and 
the  most  solemn  and  important  which  the  State  owes  to 
them.  This  right  necessarily  involves  all  other  inci- 
dental rights,  which  are  essential  as  means  to  give  effect 
to  the  principal  end.  g  ^ 

Among  these  is  the  right  of  self-defence.     This  again  Right  of  self- 
involves  the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of  all  its  modified  by 
people,   to  levy  troops  and  maintain  a  naval  force,  to  rights©*1 
build  fortifications,  and  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  Jjfe  ®£S? 
all  these  purposes.     It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of 
these  absolute  sovereign  rights  can  be  controlled  only  by 
the  equal  correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  or  by 
special    compacts    freely  entered  into  with  others,  to 
modify  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  means  of  defence,  no  inde- 
pendent State  can  be  restricted  by  any  foreign  power. 
But  another  nation  may,  by  virtue  of  its  own  right  of 
self-preservation,  if  it  sees  in  these  preparations  an  occa- 
sion for  alarm,  or  if  it  anticipates  any  possible  danger 
of  aggression,  demand  explanations ;  and  good  faith,  as 
well  as  sound  policy,  requires  that  these  inquiries,  when 
they  are  reasonable  and  made  with  good  intentions, 
should  be  satisfactorily  answered  (b). 

Thus,  the  absolute  right  to  erect  fortifications  within 
the  territory  of  the  State  has  sometimes  been  modified 
by  treaties,  where  the  erection  of  such  fortifications  has 
been  deemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  other  communities, 
or  where  such  a  concession  has  been  extorted  in  the  pride 
of  victory,  by  a  power  strong  enough  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  its  enemy.  Thus,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  confirmed 
by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
the  French  government  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk.  This  stipulation,  so  humiliating  to 
France,  was  effaced  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 


(&)  [Heffter,  $  40.] 
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Belgian 
fortresses. 
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Bight  of  in- 
tervention or 
interference. 


between  the  two  countries,  in  1783,  after  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  in 
1815,  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  Huningen,  within  the 
French  territory,  which  had  been  constantly  a  subject  of 
uneasiness  to  the  city  of  Basle,  in  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
ration, should  be  demolished,  and  should  never  be  re- 
newed or  replaced  by  other  fortifications,  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Basle  (c). 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1830,  the  Powers 
agreed  that  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  had  been  guaranteed,  she 
ought  to  change  the  system  of  military  defence  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  therefore  a  negotia- 
tion was  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  which  of  the  Belgian 
fortresses  should  be  demolished  (rf).  In  1856  Bussia  agreed  that  the 
Aland  Islands  in  the  Baltic  should  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no 
military  or  naval  establishment  should  be  maintained  there  (e). 
Bussia  and  Turkey  also  agreed  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  not  to 
piftiTit.fl.in  any  military-maritime  arsenals  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  but  this,  clause  of  the  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1871  (/). 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  increase  its 
national  dominions,  wealth,  population,  and  power,  by 
all  innocent  and  lawful  means;  such  as  the  pacific 
acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  new  countries,  the  extension  of  its  navigation 
and  fisheries,  the  improvement  of  its  revenues,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  its  military 
and  naval  force;  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of  sove- 
reignty, generally  recognised  by  the  usage  and  opinion 
of  nations.  It  can  be  limited  in  its  exercise  only  by  the 
equal  correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  growing  out 
of  the  same  primeval  right  of  self-preservation.  Where 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  by  any  of  these  means,  directly 
affects  the  security  of  others, — as  where  it  immediately 
interferes  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  other  States, — there  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  its 


(<?)  Marten's  Recneil  des  Traites,  torn, 
ii.  p.  469. 

{d)  [Protocol  of  17th  April,  1831.  See 
Hertelet,  Hap  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  856.] 


(e)  [See  Ibid.  vol.  ii  p.  1272.] 
(/)  [Art.  xiii.     See  Ibid.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1266;  vol.  iii.  p.  1920.] 
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precise  limits.  But  where  it  merely  involves  a  supposed 
contingent  danger  to  the  safety  of  others,  arising  out  of 
the  undue  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  State,  or  the 
disturbance  of  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of  power, 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  arise,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of  public  law. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  inter- 
ference has  been  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  a  particular  State,  by  such  innocent 
and  lawful  means  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  cannot  be  justified  in  any  case, 
except  in  that  where  an  excessive  augmentation  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces  may  give  just  ground  of  alarm 
to  its  neighbours.  The  internal  development  of  the 
resources  of  a  country,  or  its  acquisition  of  colonies  and 
dependencies  at  a  distance  from  Europe,  has  never  been 
considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference.  It  seems 
to  be  felt  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  distant  colonies 
and  dependencies  generally  weaken,  and  always  render 
more  vulnerable  the  metropolitan  State.  And  with 
respect  to  the  former,  although  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  a  country  is  the  most  effectual  means  by  which 
its  power  can  be  augmented,  such  an  augmentation  is 
too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.  To  which  it  must  be  added 
that  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  admitting  that  nations 
have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the  express  purpose  of 
retarding  the  civilization  and  diminishing  the  prosperity 
of  their  inoffensive  neighbours,  are  too  revolting  to 
allow  such  a  right  to  be  inserted  in  the  international  code. 
Interferences,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power,  have  been  generally  confined  to  prevent  a 
sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorporating  con- 
quered provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his 
dominions  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a 
dictatorial  influence  over  the  councils  and  conduct  of 

other  independent  States  (y). 

§63a. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  says  of  intervention :  "  It  is  a  high  and  summary  Le^kl  aspect 

(?)  Senior,  Edinb.  Bey.  No.  166,  art.  1,  p.  329. 
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tion, 


^o^lteiTei1"  procedure  wMch  may  Bometimes  snatch  a  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of 
law.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  interven- 
tion, as  in  that  of  revolution,  its  essence  is  illegality,  and  its  justifica- 
tion is  its  success.  Of  all  things  at  once  the  most  unjustifiable  and 
the  most  impolitic  is  an  unsuccessful  intervention "  (A).  Chateau- 
briand, in  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  asserted  that 
"no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another 
government,  except  in  the  case  where  the  security  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  first  government  are  compromised "  (t).  It  seems 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  distinct  rules  with  regard  to  intervention. 
As  stated  in  the  text,  the  subject  belongs  to  politics  rather  than  to 
public  law.  It  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  what  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances menaces  the  security  of  any  State,  or  tends  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  power,  and  what  does  not.  Statesmen  must  be  guided  by 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  intentions  of  other  countries,  and 
by  what  they  deem  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  own,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  Europe  there  seems  little  probability  of  any  rules 
regarding  intervention  being  attended  to,  even  if  they  could  be 
satisfactorily  drawn  up  (k). 

Each  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations  being 
entirely  independent  of  every  other,  and  living  in  what 
has  been  called  a  state  of  nature  in  respect  to  others, 
acknowledging  no  common  sovereign,  arbiter,  or  judge ; 
the  law  which  prevails  between  nations  being  deficient 
in  those  external  sanctions  by  which  the  laws  of  civil 
society  are  enforced  among  individuals;  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  international  law  being  com- 
pelled by  moral  sanctions  only,  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
nations  of  provoking  general  hostility,  and  incurring  its 
probable  evils  in  case  they  should  violate  this  law ;  an 
apprehension  of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  any  one  nation  upon  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States  of 
modern  Europe  to  observe,  with  systematic  vigilance, 
every  material  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  their 
respective  forces.  This  preventive  policy  has  been  the 
pretext  of  the  most  bloody  and  destructive  wars  waged 
in  modern  times,  some  of  which  have  certainly  origi- 

(A)  [Letters  of  Historicus,  p.  41.]  Nations,  p.  98  ;  Amari,  Nourel  expose 

(i)  [See  Halleck,  p.  86 ;  Alison,  Hist.  du  principe  de  non-intervention ;  Revue 

of  Europe,  eh.   12,    §  41  ;    Moniteur,  de  Droit  Int.  1873,  p.  362.] 

16th   Feb.    1823  ;    Manning,    Law  of  (*)  [See  Calvo,  vol.  i.  bk.  iii.] 
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nated  in  well-founded  apprehensions  of   peril  to  the 
independence  of  weaker  States,  but  the  greater  part 
have  been  founded  upon  insufficient  reasons,  disguising 
the  real  motives  by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have 
been  influenced.     Wherever  the  spirit  of  encroachment 
has  really  threatened  the  general  security,  it  has  com- 
monly broken  out  in  such  overt  acts  as  not  only  plainly 
indicated  the  ambitious  purpose,  but  also  furnished  sub- 
stantive grounds  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a 
resort  to  arms  by  other  nations.     Such  were  the  grounds  Wa»  of  the 
of  the  confederacies  created,  and  the  wars  undertaken  to      orma  0D* 
check  the  aggrandisement  of  Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  under  Charles  V.  and  his  successors; — an  object 
finally  accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which 
so  long  constituted  the  written  public  law  of  Europe. 
The  long  and  violent  struggle  between  the  religious 
parties  engendered  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
spread   throughout  Europe,   and    became   closely  con- 
nected with  political  interests  and  ambition.     The  great 
Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  mutually  protected  the 
adherents   of  their  own  faith  in  the  bosom  of  rival 
States.     The  repeated  interference  of  Austria  and  Spain 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  of  the  Protestant  powers  to  protect 
their  persecuted  brethren  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  gave  a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  political 
transactions  of  the  age.     This  was  still  more  heightened 
by  the  conduct  of  Catholic  France  under  the  ministry  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  sustaining,  by  a  singular  refine- 
ment of  policy,  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of 
Germany  against  the  house  of  Austria,  while  she  was 
persecuting  with  unrelenting  severity  her  own  subjects 
of  the  reformed  faith.     The  balance  of  power  adjusted 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  once  more  disturbed 
by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  compelled  the 
Protestant  States  of  Europe  to  unite  with  the  house  of 
Austria  against  the  encroachments  of  France  herself, 
and  induced  the  allies  to  patronise  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  whilst  the  French  monarch  interfered  to 
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support  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts.  These  great 
transactions  furnished  numerous  examples  of  inter- 
ference by  the  European  States  in  the  affairs  of  each 
other,  where  the  interest  and  security  of  the  interfering 
powers  were  supposed  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
domestic  transactions  of  other  nations,  which  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  any  fixed  and  definite  principle  or  inter- 
national law,  or  furnish  a  general  rule  fit  to  be  observed 
*  M  in  other  apparently  analogous  cases  (I). 
Waraof  the  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  more  recent,  but 
Evolution,  not  less  important  events  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  furnish  a  strong  admonition  against 
attempting  to  reduce  to  a  rule,  and  to  incorporate  into 
the  code  of  nations,  a  principle  so  indefinite  and  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  in  its  practical  application; 
The  successive  coalitions  formed  by  the  great  European 
monarchies  against  France  subsequent  to  her  first  revo- 
lution of  1789,  were  avowedly  designed  to  check  the 
progress  of  her  revolutionary  principles  and  the  exten- 
sion of  her  military  power.  Such  was  the  principle  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  avowed  by 
the  Allied  Courts,  and  by  the  publicists  who  sustained 
their  cause.  France,  on  her  side,  relying  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  contended  for  non-intervention  as 
Alliance  of  a  right.  The  efforts  of  these  coalitions  ultimately  re- 
European  suited  in  the  formation  of  an  alliance,  intended  to  be 
powers.  permanent,  between  the  four  great  powers  of  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  France 
subsequently  acceded,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1818,  constituting  a  sort  of  superintending  authority 
in  these  powers  over  the  international  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which  were  never  very 
accurately  defined.  As  interpreted  by  those  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  who  were  also  the  original  parties  to 
the  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  union  was 
intended  to  form  a  perpetual  system  of  intervention 
among  the  European  States,  adapted  to  prevent  any 

(l)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Pt.  I.  §§  2,  3,  pp.  80-88. 
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finch  change  in  the  internal  forms  of  their  respective 
governments,  as  might  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  which  had  been  re-established 
under  the  legitimate  dynasties  of  their  respective  reign- 
ing houses.  This  general  right  of  interference  was 
sometimes  defined  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  every  case 
of  popular  revolution,  where  the  change  in  the  form  of 
government  did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary  con- 
cession of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  not  confirmed 
by  his  sanction,  given  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  of  his  having  freely  consented.  At 
others,  it  was  extended  to  every  revolutionary  move- 
ment pronounced  by  these  powers  to  endanger,  in  its 
consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  the  social  order  of 
Europe,  or  the  particular  safety  of  neighbouring  States. 

The  events  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  prove  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  general  and  invariable 
principle  on  the  subject  of  intervention.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  on  this  subject; 
and  every  rule  that  wants  that  quality  must  necessarily 
be  vague,  and  subject  to  the  abuses  to  which  human 

passions  will  give  rise,  in  its  practical  application. 

§84a. 

The  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  no  doubt  given  The  balance 

rise  to  many  wars,  and  been  made  the  pretext  for  much  unjust  aggres-  P°wer* 
sion  and  interference,  but  its  influence  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil. 
It  has  of  late  been  much  criticised,  and  one  eminent  statesman  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  "  that  tradition  which  has  been  the 
pest  of  Europe "  (*n).  The  European  Commonwealth  consists  of  a 
number  of  independent  States,  all  equal  in  the  eye  of  international 
law,  but  not  in  reality  equal  in  strength.  Unhappily  some  of  these 
States  are  at  times  seized  with  the  desire  of  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  especially  when  their 
neighbours  are  weak ;  and  it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  weaker  States,  that  there  should  be  some  force 
to  restrain  this  tendency,  stronger  than  that  of  the  State  actually 
attacked.  This  force  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  reality,  most  of  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe  would  probably  have  been  by  this  time  swallowed 

(m)  [Mr.  Bobert  Lowe's  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  Speeoh  at  Croydon,  Times,  Sept.  13, 
1876.] 
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up  by  the  great  Powers.    A  denial  of  the  necessity  of  any  balance  of 
power  must  admit  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
when  the  strength  of  any  one  State  becomes  much  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  others ;  that  such  a  condition  of  things  does  not  endanger 
the  general  liberty ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  its  neighbours  are  of  no 
moment  to  any  State,  unless  its  own  territory  or  immediate  interests 
are  threatened.     The  admission  of  its  necessity  implies  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  the  European  Commonwealth  to  act  together, 
and  not  independently  in  their  mutual  relations.    It  does  not  mean 
that  all  European  States  are  to  combine  to  maintain  the  actual  status 
quo,  and  that  no  territorial  changes  or  differences  in  the  relative 
strength  of  nations  are  to  be  allowed.    It  does  mean  that  States  are  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  each  other,  and  it  does  mean  that  when  a  very 
great  increase  of  power  is  coupled  with  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
policy  in  any  one  State,  the  others  should  combine  and  take  such 
measures  as  will  curb  and  restrain  the  dangerous  member.    And  until 
human  nature  is  changed,  and  aggrandisement  and  the  extension  of 
territory  and  influence  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  desire,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  Europe  can  dispense  with  a  balance  of  power  (n).    That  the 
principle  is  still  recognised  is  evident  from  recent  events  in  the  East  of 
Europe.     The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  in 
spite  of  the  reasons  given  for  it,  was  undertaken  only  to  counteract  the 
preponderating  influence  of  Russia  in  Turkey  in  Europe.    The  occupa- 
tion of  Cyprus  and  the  British  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor,  were 
entered  into  avowedly  to  prevent  the  same  Power  from  annexing  any 
part  of  those  territories.    And  it  was  the  declared  object  of  the  whole 
Treaty  of  Berlin  so  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  what  was  left  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  that  it  should  still  remain  a  State  powerful  enough  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  balance  that  had  till  then  existed. 

Congress  of  The  measures  adopted  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
of  Laybaoh.  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  in  respect  to 
the  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820,  were  founded  upon 
principles  adapted  to  give  the  great  Powers  of  the 
European  continent  a  perpetual  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  its  different  States.  The 
British  government  expressly  dissented  from  these  prin- 
ciples, not  only  upon  the  ground  of  their  being,  if 
reciprocally  acted  on,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  but  such  as  could  not  safely  be 
admitted  as  part  of  a  system  of  international  law.  In 
the  circular  despatch,  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  all 

(«)  [See  Quarterly  Review,  No.   286,       et    seq. ;    Pradier    Fodcrc;     Principes 
April,  1877.    BluntscMi,  Le  Droit  In-      Generaux  du  Droit,  &c] 
ternational  Codi£6  (Paris,  1886),  {$  95 
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its  diplomatic  agents,  it  was  stated  that,  though  no 
government  could  be  more  prepared  than  the  British 
government  was  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  State  or 
States  to  interfere,  where  their  own  immediate  security 
or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endangered  by  the 
internal  transactions  of  another  State,  it  regarded  the 
assumption  of  such  a  right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated 
thereby;  and  did  not  admit  that  it  could  receive  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  all  revolu- 
tionary movements,  without  reference  to  their  immediate 
bearing  upon  some  particular  State  or  States,  or  that  it 
could  be  made,  prospectively,  the  basis  of  an  alliance. 
The  British  government  regarded  its  exercise  as  an 
exception  to  general  principles  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance,  and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  it  at  the  same 
time  considered,  that  exceptions  of  this  description  never 
can,  without  the  utmost  danger,  be  so  far  reduced  to 
rule,  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the  ordinary  diplomacy 
of  States,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (o).       «  ^ 

The  British  government  also  declined  being  a  party  Congress  of 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  at  Verona,  in 
1822,  which  ultimately  led  to  an  armed  interference  by 
France,  under  the  sanction  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  the  Cortes.  The 
British  government  disclaimed  for  itself,  and  denied  to 
other  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes  in  the 
internal  institutions  of  independent  States,  with  the 
menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.  It  did  not 
consider  the  Spanish  Revolution  as  affording  a  case  of 
that  direct  and  imminent  danger  to  the  safety  and 
interests  of  other  States,  which  might  justify  a  forcible 
interference.  The  original  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  principal  European  powers,  was 
specifically  designed  for  the  re-conquest  and  liberation 

(*)  Lord  Caitiereagh's  Circular  Despatch,  Jan.   19,  1821.    Annual  Register, 
toL  lxii.  Part  II.  p.  737. 
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of  the  European  continent  from  the  military  dominion 
of  France ;  and  having  subverted  that  dominion,  it  took 
the  state  of  possession,  as  established  by  the  peace, 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  alliance.  It  never  was, 
however,  intended  as  an  union  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  States.  No  proof  had  been  produced  to 
the  British  government  of  any  design,  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  to  invade  the  territory  of  France ;  of  any  attempt 
to  introduce  disaffection  among  her  soldiery ;  or  of  any 
project  to  undermine  her  political  institutions;  and,  so 
long  as  the  struggles  and  disturbances  of  Spain  should 
be  confined  within  the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they 
could  not  be  admitted  by  the  British  government  to 
afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference.  If  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw 
all  Europe  combined  against  France,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  the  internal  changes  which  France  thought 
necessary  for  her  own  political  and  civil  reformation; 
but  because  she  attempted  to  propagate,  first,  her  prin- 
«  e7  ciples,  and  afterwards  her  dominion,  by  the  sword  (p). 
War  between  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  same 
American  occasion,  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Allied  Powers 
mornm.  ^  j^erfere,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  American  Colonies.  The  British 
government  declared  its  determination  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  should  the  war  be  unhappily  prolonged;  but 
that  the  junction  of  any  foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise 
of  Spain  against  the  colonies,  would  be  viewed  by  it  as 
constituting  an  entirely  new  question,  and  one  upon 
which  it  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  might  require.  That  it  could  not  enter 
into  any  stipulation,  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or 
delay  its  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
nor  wait  indefinitely  for  an  accommodation  between 

(p)  Confidential  Minute  of  Lord  Cas-  lie  Document*,  p.   94.     Mr.    Secretary 

tlereagh  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain,  com-  Canning's  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Stuart,  28th 

municated  to  the  Allied  Courts  in  May,  Jan.  1823,  p.  114.    Same  to  the  Same, 

1822.    Annual  Register,  vol.  lxv. ;  Fub-  31st  March,  1823,  p.  141. 
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Spain  and  the  colonies ;  and  that  it  would  consider  any 
foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the 
dispute  between  them,  as  a  motive  for  recognising  the 
latter  without  delay  (q). 

The  United  States  government  declared  that  it  should 
consider  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European 
powers,  to  extend  their  peculiar  political  system  to  the 
American  continent,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  they  had  not 
interfered,  and  should  not  interfere ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  governments,  whose  independence  they  had  recog- 
nised, they  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  They  had  declared  their  neutrality  in 
the  war  between  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  at 
the  time  of  their  recognition ;  and  to  this  neutrality  they 
should  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  should 
occur,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  make  a  corre- 
sponding change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dispensable to  their  own  security.  The  late  events  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  showed  that  Europe  was  still  un- 
settled. Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  could 
be  adduced  than  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  have 
thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interpositions 
might  be  carried,  on  the  jsame  principle,  was  a  question 
on  which  all  independent  powers,  whose  governments 
differed  from  theirs,  were  interested,— even  those  most 
remote, — and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  American  government,  in  regard  to 
Europe,  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  which  had 
so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 

(s)  Memorandum  of  Conference  be-      Register,  vol.  lzri.  p.  99.    PubUe  Bocu- 
tween  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  and  Prince      mmU. 
Polignac,   9th  October,  1823.    Annual 
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remained  the  same.  This  policy  was,  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  the  European  powers ; 
to  consider  the  government,  de  facto,  as  the  legitimate 
government  for  them;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm, 
and  manly  policy;  meeting  in  all  instances,  the  just 
claims  of  every  power, — submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But,  with  regard  to  the  American  continents, 
circumstances  were  widely  different.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without 
endangering  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  latter  should 
behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indif- 
ference (r). 
§  67a. 
The  Monroe  This  policy  of  the  United  States  has  acquired  the  name  of  "the 
Monroe  doctrine,"  from  its  having  received  its  most  explicit  enuncia- 
tion in  President  Monroe's  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress  in, 
1823.  "In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,"  said  the  President, 
"in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make 
preparations  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  of  necessity  more  intimately  connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  .  .  .  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candour  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safely  "  (*).  This  political 
formula  has  been  to  a  great  extent  acted  upon  by  the  United  States, 
especially  with  regard  to  their  taking  no  part  in  European  politics. 
Nevertheless  it  still  exists  only  as  a  "doctrine/'  and  has  not  been 
incorporated  into  any  legislative  enactment  or  into  any  convention  (*). 
The  attempted  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
has  given  a  fresh  importance  to  this  doctrine.     The  United  States 

(r)  President   Monroe's   Message   to  man's  Manual,  voL  i.  p.  556.    Calvo, 

Congress,    2nd  December,   1823.    An-  Droit  International,   Bk.  III.   §§  143, 

nnal  Register,  vol.  lxv.    Public  JDoeu-  144.] 
mmUy  p.  193.  (<)  [Calvo,  loo.  dfc. ;  Wharton,  Dig. 

(«)  [President's  Annual  Message   to  §}  45,  67.] 
Congress,  2nd  Deo.  1823.    See  States- 
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contend  that  any  such  canal  should  be  under  American  control,  and 
that  government  refuses  to  surrender  this  control  to  any  European 
Power,  or  to  any  combination  of  European  Powers  (u).  And  when 
recently  it  was  thought  that  the  French  government  might  afford 
financial  or  official  assistance  to  the  canal  company,  the  United  States 
Senate  resolved,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  look 
with  serious  concern  and  disapproval  upon  any  connexion  of  any 
European  government  with  the  construction  or  control  of  any  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Central  America,  and  must 
regard  any  such  connexion  or  control  as  injurious  to  the  just  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  a  menace  to  their  welfare  (*). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  pointed  out,  that  Great  Britain  is 
an  American  Power  with  interests  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  and 
the  application  of  the  Monroe  principle  to  the  canal  will  hardly  be 
accepted  by  the  maritime  Powers  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  United 
States  (y). 

The  United  States  authorized  the  attendance  of  its  delegate  at  the 
West  African  Conference  at  Berlin,  1885,  but  has  neglected  to  ratify 
the  General  Act,  which  would  impose  upon  its  government  a  duty  in 
respect  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  neutrality  of  distant  regions 
where  it  has  no  established  interests  or  control  of  any  kind  (2). 

Great  Britain  had  limited  herself  to  protesting  against  British 
the  interference  of  the  French  government  in  the  internal  S  theaSSn 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  had  refrained  from  interposing  by  ^  fs26?gal 
force,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  France. 
The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  was  overturned,  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored  to  absolute  power.  These 
events  were  followed  by  the  death  of  John  VI. ,  King  of 
Portugal,  in  1825.  The  constitution  of  Brazil  had  pro- 
vided that  its  crown  should  never  be  united  on  the  same 
head  with  that  of  Portugal;  and  Dom  Pedro  resigned 
the  latter  to  his  infant  daughter,  Dona  Maria,  appointing 
a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  minority, 
and  at  the  same  time,  granting  a  constitutional  charter 
to  the  European  dominions  of  the  House  of  Braganza. 
The  Spanish  government,  restored  to  the  plenitude  of 
its  absolute  authority,  and  dreading  the  example  of  the 
peaceable  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  countenanced  the  pretensions 

(m)  [Wharton,  Dig.  $  267.]  (y)  [Lawrence,  Modern  I.  L.,  Essay 

(*)  pHmes,  Mb  Jan.  1889.]  HI.] 

(«)  [Wharton,  Dig.  §  51.] 
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of  Dom  Miguel  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  supported 
the  efforts  of  his  partisans  to  overthrow  the  regency  and 
the  charter.  Hostile  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Portu- 
gal were  concerted  in  Spain,  and  executed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  Portuguese  troops, 
belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  de- 
serted into  Spain,  and  were  received  and  succoured  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  on  the  frontiers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  British  government  received  an  appli- 
cation from  the  regency  of  Portugal,  claiming,  in  virtue 
of  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  crowns,  the  military  aid  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  hostile  aggression  of  Spain.  In  ac- 
ceding to  that  application,  and  sending  a  corps  of  British 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  it  was  stated  by  the 
British  minister  that  the  Portuguese  Constitution  was 
admitted  to  have  proceeded  from  a  legitimate  source,  and 
it  was  recommended  to  Englishmen  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance which  it  had  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  But  it  would  not  be  for  the  British  nation 
to  force  it  on  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were  un- 
willing to  receive  it ;  or  if  any  schism  should  exist  among 
the  Portuguese  themselves,  as  to  its  fitness  and  congeni- 
ality to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  They  went 
to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  obligation,  con- 
tracted under  ancient  and  modern  treaties.  When  there, 
nothing  would  be  done  by  them  to  enforce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution ;  but  they  must  take  care  that 
nothing  was  done  by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being 
fairly  carried  into  effect.  The  hostile  aggression  of 
Spain,  in  countenancing  and  aiding  the  party  opposed  to 
the  Portuguese  Constitution,  was  in  direct  violation  of 
repeated  solemn  assurances  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  the 
British  government,  engaging  to  abstain  from  such  inter- 
ference. The  sole  object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  obtain 
the  faithful  execution  of  those  engagements.  The  former 
case  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  having  for  its 
object  to  overturn  the  Spanish  Constitution,  was  essen- 
tially different  in  its  circumstances.    France  had  given  to 
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Great  Britain  cause  of  war,  by  that  aggression  upon  the 
independence  of  Spain.  The  British  government  might 
lawfully  have  interfered,  on  grounds  of  political  expe- 
diency ;  but  they  were  not  bound  to  interfere,  as  they 
were  now  bound  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Portugal,  by 
the  obligations  of  treaty.  War  might  have  been  their 
free  choice,  if  they  had  deemed  it  politic,  in  the  case  of 
Spain;  interference  on  behalf  of  Portugal  was  their  duty, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  principles  of 
national  faith  and  national  honour  (£).  g  M 

The  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  in  interference 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  enduring  ages  of  cruel  christian 
oppression,  had  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  affords  a  SuT^°L 
further  illustration  of  the  principles  of  international  law  {£™£of  ^ 
authorizing  such  an  interference,  not  only  where  the 
interests  and  safety  of  other  powers  are  immediately 
affected  by  the  internal  transactions  of  a  particular  State, 
but  where  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are  infringed 
by  the  excesses  of  a  barbarous  and  despotic  government. 
These  principles  are  fully  recognized  in  the  treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  concluded  at  London,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia.     The  preamble  of  this  treaty  sets  forth,  that  the 
three   contracting   parties  were  "  penetrated  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy, 
produces  daily  fresh  impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the 
European  States,  and  gives  occasion  to  piracies,  which 
not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  considerable  losses,  but,  besides,  render  neces- 
sary burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression." 
It  then  states  that  the  British  and  French  governments, 
having  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  Greeks  to 
interpose  their  mediation  with  the  Porte,  and  being,  as 
well  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  animated  by  the  desire 
of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  of  arresting  the 

(£)  Mr.  Canning's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,   11th  December,   1826. 
Annual  Begister,  vol.  lxriii.  p.  192. 

W.  H 
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evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise  from  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  had  resolved  to  unite  their 
efforts,  and  to  regulate  the  operations  thereof  by  a  formal 
treaty,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between 
the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  an  arrangement, 
which  was  called  for  as  much  by  humanity  as  by  the 
interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  treaty  then  pro- 
vides, (art.  1,)  that  the  three  contracting  powers  should 
offer  their  mediation  to  the  Porte,  by  a  joint  declaration 
of  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  and  that  there 
should  be  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  two  contending 
parties,  the  demand  of  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  indispensable  to  opening  any  negotia- 
tion. Article  2nd  provides  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
to  be  made,  as  to  the  civil  and  political  condition  of 
Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  principles  of  a  previous 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  By 
the  3rd  article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  details  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  included 
under  it,  should  be  settled  in  a  separate  negotiation 
between  the  high  contracting  powers  and  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  To  this  public  treaty  an  additional  and 
secret  article  was  added,  stipulating  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  would  take  immediate  measures  for  estab- 
lishing commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending 
to  them  and  receiving  from  them  consular  agents,  so  long 
as  there  should  exist  among  them  authorities  capable  of 
maintaining  such  relations.  That  if,  within  the  term  of 
one  month,  the  Porte  did  not  accept  the  proposed  armis- 
tice, or  if  the  Greeks  refused  to  execute  it,  the  high 
contracting  parties  should  declare  to  that  one  of  the  two 
contending  parties  that  should  wish  to  continue  hostili- 
ties, or  to  both,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  that  the 
contracting  powers  intended  to  exert  all  the  means,  which 
circumstances  might  suggest  to  their  prudence,  to  give 
immediate  effect  to  the  armistice,  by  preventing,  as  far 
as  might  be  in  their  power,  all  collision  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  secret  article  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  if  these  measures  did  not  suffice  to  induce 
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the  Ottoman  Porte  to  adopt  the  propositions  made  by 
the  high  contracting  powers,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks  should  renounce  the  conditions  stipulated  in  their 
favour,  the  contracting  parties  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  the  work  of  pacification  on  the  basis 
agreed  upon  between  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
authorized,  from  that  time  forward,  their  representatives 
in  London  to  discuss  and  determine  the  ulterior  measures 
to  which  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort. 

The  Greeks  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
three  powers,  which  the  Turks  rejected,  and  instructions 
were  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  allied  squadrons  to 
compel  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  was  effected  by 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Morea  by  French  troops ;  and  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  State  was  ultimately  recognized  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  under  the  mediation  of  the  contracting 
powers.  If,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  the  Turks 
belong  to  a  family  or  set  of  nations  which  is  not  bound 
by  the  general  international  law  of  Christendom,  they 
have  still  no  right  to  complain  of  the  measures  which  the 
Christian  powers  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the  pro- 
tection jof  their  religious  brethren,  oppressed  by  the 
Mohammedan  rule.  In  a  ruder  age,  the  nations  of 
Europe,  impelled  by  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  feeling 
of  sympathy,  inundated  the  plains  of  Asia  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  possession  of  infidels,  and  to 
deliver  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  the  merciless  oppres- 
sions practised  by  the  Saracens.  The  Protestant  princes 
and  States  of  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  did  not  scruple  to  confederate  and 
wage  war,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  for  the  votaries  of  their  faith  in  the  bosom  of 
Catholic  communities,  to  whose  subjects  it  was  denied. 
Still  more  justifiable  was  the  interference  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  to  rescue  a  whole  nation,  not  merely 
from  religious  persecution,  but  from  the  cruel  alternative 
of  being  transported  from  their  native  land,  or  extermi- 
nated  by   their  merciless  oppressors.      The  rights  of 
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human  nature  wantonly  outraged  by  this  cruel  warfare, 
prosecuted  for  six  years  against  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  to  whose  ancestors  mankind  are  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  blessings  of  arts  and  of  letters,  were  but 
tardily  and  imperfectly  vindicated  by  this    measure. 
"Whatever,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  "  a  nation 
may  lawfully  defend  for  itself,  it  may  defend  for  another 
people,  if  called  upon  to  interpose."     The  interference 
of  the  Christian  powers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody 
contest,  might,  therefore,  have  been  safely  rested  upon 
this  ground  alone,  without  appealing  to  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  which,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  humanity,  are  alluded  to  in  the  treaty, 
as  the   determining  motives   of    the  high   contracting 
§70.       parties  (c). 
inference        ^e  have  already  seen,  that  the  relations  which  have 
ot.  Britain,     prevailed  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  other 
Ruasia/in'the  European  States  have  only  recently  brought  the  former 
affafrsrf the    within  the  pale  of  that  public  law  by  which  the  latter 
^npSTin      are  g°yerne(i,  and  which  was  originally  founded  on  that 
l**o-  community  of  manners,  institutions  and  religion,  which 

distinguish  the  nations  of  Christendom  from  those  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  (d).  Yet  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  that  empire  have  been  considered  essential 
to  the  general  balance  of  power,  ever  since  the  crescent 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  western  nations  of 
Europe.  The  above-mentioned  interference  of  three  of 
the  great  Christian  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  had 
been  complicated  by  the  separate  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  followed  by  the  treaty  of 

(e)  Another  treaty  was  oonoluded  at  and  the  Ottoman  Forte.    [King  Otho 

London,  between  the  same  three  powers,  was  expelled  in  1862,  and,  after  some 

on  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  by  which  the  difficulty   in   finding   any   one  to    fill 

election  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  as  his  place,  Prince  George  of  Denmark 

King  of  Greece,  was  confirmed,  and  the  mounted  the  Greek  throne  and  took  the 

sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  new  title  of  King  of  the  Hellenes  in  March, 

kingdom  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  1863.   See  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1877, 

parties,  aooording  to  the  terms  of  the  tit.  Greece.] 

protocol  signed  by  them  on  the  3rd  of  (d)   Vide  supra,  Part  I.  ch.  i.  §  13. 
February,  1830,  and  accepted  by  Greece 
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alliance  between  the  two  empires,  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  in 
1833.  The  casus  foederis  of  the  latter  treaty  was  brought 
on  by  the  attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to 
assert  his  independence,  and  of  the  Porte,  which  sought 
to  recover  its  lost  provinces.  The  status  quo,  which  had 
been  established  between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by 
the  arrangement  of  Kutayah,  in  1833,  under  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  Levant  depended,  and  with  it  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  supposed  to  depend,  was  thus  constantly  threatened 
by  the  irreconcilable  pretensions  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  war  again  broke 
out  between  them  in  1839,  and  the  Turkish  army  was 
overthrown  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nezib,  which  was 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  western  powers  of  Europe 
thought  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  interfering  to 
save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  double  danger  with 
which  it  was  threatened;  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  the  exclusive  protectorate  of 
Russia  on  the  other.  A  long  and  intricate  negotiation 
ensued  between  the  five  great  European  powers,  from 
the  voluminous  documents  relating  to  which  the  follow- 
ing general  principles  may  be  collected,  as  having  re- 
ceived the  formal  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions, however  divergent  might  be  their  respective  views 
as  to  the  application  of  those  principles. 

1.  The  right  of  the  five  great  European  powers  to 
interfere  in  this  contest  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of 
its  threatening,  in  its  consequences,  the  general  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  desirable 
end  of  preventing  all  future  conflict  between  the  two 
contending  parties  could  best  be  accomplished. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  this  interference  could  only  take 
place  on  the  formal  application  of  the  Sultan  himself, 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  that  the  five  great  powers  would 
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never  assume  jurisdiction  over  questions  concerning  the 
rights  and  interests  of  another  power,  except  at  its  re- 
quest, and  without  inviting  such  power  to  take  part  in 
the  conference. 

3.  The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  being  imminent, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  having  increased 
by  a  complication  of  disasters,  each  of  the  five  powers 
declared  its  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  that  empire,  under  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  determination,  that  neither 
of  them  should  seek  to  profit  by  the  present  state  of 
things  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory  or  an  exclusive 
influence. 

The  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four  of  the 
great  European  powers,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  Mehemet  Ali  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  possession  of  all  the  provinces  held  by 
him,  except  Egypt,  the  hereditary  Pachalic  of  which 
was  confirmed  to  him,  according  to  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  separate  article  of  the  convention  (e). 

§  70a. 
The  Eastern        The  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  an  endless  source  of  disturbance  to 

Question.  the  peace  of  Europe  ever  since  this  treaty  of  1840.  It  occupies  a 
peculiar  and  anomalous  position,  and  all  attempts  to  establish  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  relation  between  this  State  and  the  other 
European  powers  have  as  yet  proved  failures.  Whether  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  will  solve  the  problem  or  not,  is  still  an  open  question. 
The  value  and  permanence  of  the  settlement  then  effected  can  only 
be  proved  by  time.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  European 
Turkey  is  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  The  majority  are 
Christians  belonging  to  various  nationalities,  and  subjected  to  the 
dominant  and  Mohammedan  race  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  they  are 
alienated  by  differences  not  only  of  religion  and  race,  but  of  language, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  Turks  are  not  a  civilizing  people.  They 
are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  care  little  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
trade,  literature,  and  science ;  while  many  of  their  subjects,  especially 
the  Greeks,  are  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion.   The  result  has  been  that  the  governing  race  in  Turkey  have 

(e)  Wheaton,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  663—583.    [State  Papers,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  342.] 
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remained  nearly  stationary,  while  many  of  their  subjects,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  States,  have  been  rapidly  progressing.  The  government 
of  the  Porte  is  negligently,  and  in  some  cases  oppressively,  carried  on. 
Most  of  its  Christian  subjects  are  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion  and 
nationality  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
who  are  generally  prepared  to  sympathise  with  and  encourage  them 
in  any  efforts  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  has  been  to  leave  Turkey  in  Europe  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  disturbance.  Insurrections  have  been  numerous,  and, 
owing  to  the  encouragement  received  by  the  insurgents  from  outside, 
have  in  some  cases  been  very  difficult  to  quell.  In  several  instances 
these  insurrections  have  led  other  European  States  to  interfere 
between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects,  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
Porte  would  not  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  the  insurgents  justly 
complained,  or  that  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans was  such  as  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  mere  fact  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Turkey  calling  themselves  Christians,  although  the  term 
Christianity  means  something  very  different  there  to  what  it  does  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  has  caused  them  to  receive  much  more  sympathy 
and  support  than  in  many  cases  they  really  deserved. 

These  interferences,  so  long  as  force  was  not  used  to  coerce  tho 
government  of  the  Sultan,  may  be  justified  in  international  law. 
Turkey  is  certainly  an  independent  sovereign  State,  and  primd  facie  no 
other  States  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  But  it  is 
not  an  independent  State  in  the  sense  that  England  and  France  are 
independent.  It  owes  its  independence  in  recent  times  to  the  support 
it  has  received  from  the  great  Powers,  and  this  consequently  gives 
those  Powers  some  right  to  require  that  its  government  shall  be  pro- 
perly administered.  But  this  right  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  justify 
the  use  of  force,  and  this  is  so  not  only  on  general  principles,  but  by 
express  declaration  in  treaties. 

The  unfortunate  error  underlying  all  attempts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  European  Turkey  has  been  to  suppose  that,  because  this 
country  was  situated  in  Europe,  it  was  therefore  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  European  institutions  and  the  introduction  of  European 
modes  of  thought  and  action.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Turks 
and  many  of  their  subjects  are  Orientals,  and  quite  different  from 
Europeans;  and  institutions  which  have  proved  most  beneficial  in 
England  and  France  are  very  likely  to  have  quite  an  opposite  effect 
when  established  in  Turkey.  No  institutions  can  be  advantageous  to 
a  country  unless  they  are  adapted  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
people. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Turkey  makes  it  probable  that,  if 
left  to  herself,  her  empire  in  Europe  might  gradually  crumble  away, 
leaving  the  country  split  up  into  small  and  defenceless  communities. 
But  her  geographical  situation  would  make  such  a  result  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  If  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  were  removed, 
his  territories  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  some 
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other  great  State,  and  this  might  seriously  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  great  importance  of  keeping  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
aggressive  State,  and  of  preventing  Russia  from  planting  her  autho- 
rity there,  and  converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Bussian  lake,  has  led 
the  Western  Powers,  and  especially  England,  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Forte  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  the  policy 
that  brought  about  the  Crimean  War ;  and  until  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  executed,  the  maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of  public  law.  Nor 
has  the  principle  been  yet  abandoned.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  though, 
depriving  the  Sultan  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  European  terri- 
tories, professes  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  remainder,  so  as  to 
leave  him  as  powerful  as  the  reduced  area  of  his  authority  will  allow 
him  to  be.  "The  Treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin  resemble  one  another 
in  that  both  alike  are  a  negation  of  the  right  of  any  one  Power,  and 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Powers  collectively  to  regulate  the 
8  70b.  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  "  (/). 
The  Treaty  of  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  which  closed  the  Crimean  War, 
Paris.  England,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Eussia,    and   Sardinia  declared 

"  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
public  law  and  system  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on  his 
part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of  their 
engagement ;  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any  act  tending  to 
its  violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest."  A  separate  treaty  to 
the  same  effect  was  entered  into  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  on  the  15th  April,  1856  (y).  Thus,  on  two  separate  occasions 
in  1856,  the  great  Powers  solemnly  agreed  to  support  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  And  it  was  further  stipu- 
lated in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  "  if  there  should  arise  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  signing  Powers,  any  mis- 
understanding which  might  endanger  the  maintenance  of  their  rela- 
tions, the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers,  before  having  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting  parties  the 
opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  media- 
tion" (h).  The  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  was 
also  considered  in  the  Treaty ;  and  a  firman,  issued  by  the  Sultan  for 
"  ameliorating  their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  race," 
was  communicated  to  the  contracting  parties.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  distinctly  acknowledged  that  this  firman  "cannot,  in  any  case, 
give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or 
separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects, 
nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire  "  (t).    The  international 

(/)  [Holland,  European  Conoert,  p.  (A)  [Art.  viii.    See  Appendix  F.,po*t, 

221.]  p.  777.] 

(g)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  (»)  [Art.  ix.] 
pp.  1255,  1280.] 
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status  of  Turkey  was  thus  clearly  defined.  She  was  recognised  as  a 
sovereign  State,  whose  maintenance  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  Europe;  and  the  only  right  over  her  internal  administration 
acquired  by  the  Powers  was  that  already  referred  to,  of  pressing  their 
advice  on  the.  Porte  as  to  its  methods  of  governing,  but  not  of  insisting 
by  force  of  arms  that  this  advice  should  be  followed.  §70c. 

The  first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of  Paris  took  place  in  The  Treaty 
1870.     On  the  31st  of  October  in  that  year,  Russia  addressed  a  note  to  ^on  Q| 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  London,  1871. 
terms  of  which  had  been  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.     In  this  note, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  asserted  the  principle  of  neutralization  to  be  no 
more  than  a  theory.     "  The  Treaty  of  1856,"  wrote  the  Prince,  "  has, 
moreover,  not  escaped  the  modifications  to  which  most  European  trans- 
actions have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  faco  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that  the  written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect 
for  treaties  as  the  basis  of  public  right,  and  regulating  the  relations 
between  States,  retains  the  moral  validity  which  it  mayjiave  possessed 
at  other  times."     He  then  enumerated  some  alleged  infractions  of  the 
treaty,  and  continued  :  "  Our  illustrious  Master  cannot  admit,  dcjure, 
that  treaties  violated  in  several  of  their  essential  and  general  clauses 
should  remain  binding  in  other  clauses  directly  affecting  the  interests 
of  his  Empire."     He  concluded  by  stating  that  "  His  Majesty  [the 
Czar]  restores  to  the  Sultan  the  full  exercise  of  his  rights  in  this 
respect,  resuming  the  same  for  himself  "  (£).     Such  a  proceeding  was 
utterly  subversive  of  all  international  morality.    If  treaties  solemnly 
entered  into  could  be  set  aside  at  the  mere  wish  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  all  public  faith  was  at  an  end ;  and  no  security  could  be 
felt  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  any  treaty  whatever.     To  this  note 
Lord  Granville  replied,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  it  had  always  been 
held,  that  the  right  of  cancelling  a  treaty  belongs  only  to  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  been  parties  to  the  original  instrument,  and  that 
whether  the  desire  of  Russia  to  be  freed  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were 
reasonable  or  not,  she  could  not  by  her  own  act  abrogate  any  of  its 
terms.     He  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  give  their 
sanction  to  the  course  announced  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  which  he 
characterised  as  a  very  dangerous  precedent  as  to  the  validity  of  inter- 
national obligations  (/). 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1870,  a  conference  to  discuss  the  matter 
was  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  signatory  Powers  should  meet  in  London. 
Before  discussing  the  actual  point  raised  by  Russia,  viz.,  the  de- 
neutralization of  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put 
forward  the  following  declaration :  "  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  North 
Germany,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Russia,  and  of 
Turkey,   assembled   to-day  in  Conference,   recognise   that  it  is  an 

(k)  [Hertelet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  (/)  [Ibid.  p.  1898.] 

p.  1893.  J 
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§70d. 

Insurrection 
in  Herze- 
govina. 


essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations 
thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  Powers  by  means  of 
an  amicable  arrangement"  (m).  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
most  civilized  Powers  of  the  world  should  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  put  forward  such  a  declaration  in  the  year  1871.  It  shows  that 
international  law,  however  much  talked  of  and  appealed  to,  has  not 
yet  acquired  that  moral  force  by  which  alone  the  welfare  of  nations  in 
their  mutual  intercourse  can  be  secured.  After  solemnly  enunciating 
this  elementary  principle,  the  Powers  then  proceeded  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  Russia,  which  had  first  been  put  forward  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  and  a  new  treaty  relative  to  the  Black  Sea  was 
entered  into. 

The  binding  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  shaken,  but  not 
destroyed,  in  1871.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  the  recent  complica- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Question  commenced.  Early  in  that  year  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  which  lasted  throughout  the 
year,  and  gained  ground  by  receiving  encouragement  from  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  other  Powers  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects.  The  first 
collective  attempt  was  initiated  by  Austria,  and  put  forward  in  a  docu- 
ment which  has  since  become  known  as  the  Andrassy  Note.  This  was 
issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1875,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  other 
Powers;  but  its  terms  were  deemed  inadmissible  by  Turkey,  and  it 
was  finally  rejected  altogether.  The  Andrassy  Note  having  proved  a 
failure,  another  proposal  was  put  forward  in  May,  1876,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  This  was  issued  by  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Germany,  and  was  agreed  to  by  France  and  Italy.  But 
England  declined  to  join  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  it  upon  the  Porte,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  19th  May, 
1876,  Lord  Derby  explained  the  reasons  for  this  refusal.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  course  recommended 
would  tend  to  strengthen  instead  of  quelling  the  insurrection ;  that 
the  Porte  did  not  possess  the  funds  necessary  for  doing  what  was 
asked  of  it ;  •  that  some  of  the  points  proposed  would  reduce  the 
Sultan's  authority  to  nullity  in  the  disturbed  districts ;  and  that  if  the 
insurgents  knew  that  the  Powers  would  intervene  further  in  their 
behalf  if  they  continued  the  insurrection  after  the  suggested 
armistice  was  over,  they  would  be  perfectly  certain  to  continue  the 
insurrection.  This  scheme  also  fell  through  without  being  productive 
of  any  result. 

Before  the  next  attempt  at  pacification  was  made,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question  had  changed.  The  "  Bulgarian  Atrocities,"  a  massacre 
of  Christians  by  Mahommedans,  caused  by  the  fear  of  an  universal 
rising  of  the  former,  had  been  perpetrated,  and  had  caused  the  feeling 
of  Europe  to  be  for  the  time  unfavourable  to  Turkey.     War  had 


(*»)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1904.] 
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broken  out  between  Turkey  and  Servia ;  a  large  Russian  force  was 
being  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Roumania;  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Herzegovina  somehow  ceased  to  exist  and  dropped  out  of  all 
notice.  §  70e# 

A  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  then  pro-  Conference  of 
posed  by  England.  The  conference  did  meet,  but  its  proposals,  tmoito  " 
although  considerably  modified  during  the  discussions,  were  ulti- 
mately rejected  by  Turkey  as  inconsistent  with  her  independence.  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1877,  a  final  protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Porte, 
in  which  the  Powers  expressed  a  hope  that  Turkey  would  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  her  Christian  subjects,  and  that,  should  she  fail  in 
this,  "they  (the  Powers)  think  it  right  to  declare  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  be  incompatible  with  their  interests,  and  those  of  Europe 
in  general  In  such  a  case  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  consider  in 
common  as  to  the  means  which  they  may  deem  best  fitted  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  Christian  populations,  and  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace"  (»).  The  Porte,  in  its  reply,  regretted  that  it  had  not 
been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  preceding  the  protocol, 
although  they  affected  its  vital  interests,  and  it  therefore  felt 
"  imperiously  obliged  to  assert  itself  against  the  authority  of  such  a 
precedent "  (o).  «  „** 

Up  to  this  time  the  Powers  had  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  in-  Outbreak  of 
ternational  law,  but  a  different  course  was  now  adopted.  On  the  19th  £ar  ™tlx 
of  April,  Eussia  issued  a  circular  note,  in  which  it  was  announced  that 
her  government  had  exhausted  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  pacification  of  Turkey.  That  as  these  had  failed  the 
Czar  was  resolved  to  undertake  this  work  himself,  and  had  therefore 
given  his  armies  the  orders  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  Turkey ;  in  other 
words,  had  declared  war  (p).  To  this  Lord  Derby  replied  on  the  1st 
of  May,  that  "the  course  on  which  the  Russian  government  had 
entered  ....  is  in  contravention  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1856,  by  which  Russia  and  the  other  signatory  Powers  engaged, 
each  on  its  own  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  That  by  so  doing  the  Czar  had 
separated  himself  from  the  European  concert  hitherto  maintained,  and 
had  violated  the  Declaration  of  London,  1871  (y).  Nevertheless  the 
war  proceeded,  and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  Roumania 
and  Servia  threw  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  joined  Russia  in 
the  war,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
1878,  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  belligerents 
at  San  Stephano.  As  this  treaty  made  immense  alterations  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  as  its  whole  tenor  and  most  of  its  clauses 
affected  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  dearly 

(«)[ParLPapers,Tiipkey,No.9(1877),  (p)  [Pari.  Papers,   Turkey,   No.   18 

p.  2.]  (1877),  p.  2.] 

WCPteLPaperSjTorkey.No.WtWT),  (?)  [Ibid.  p.  3.] 
p.  6.] 
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not  obligatory  upon  the  parties  to  the  earlier  treaty,  other  than  Russia 
and  Turkey.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  signed  by  all  the  Great 
Powers,  and  their  united  action  could  alone  dissolve  or  alter  any  part 
of  it  Accordingly  the  Austrian  government  proposed  that  a  Con- 
ference or  Congress  (which  Lord  Beaconsfield  considered  synonymous 
terms)  should  meet  to  discuss  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  ratify  or 
reject  such  of  its  provisions  as  might  be  thought  best.  The  Russian 
government  raised  several  technical  objections  to  communicating  the 
whole  of  this  treaty  to  the  Congress,  but  finally,  through  the  firm 
attitude  of  England,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress  should  meet  at 
g  7~  Berlin  and  freely  discuss  every  clause  (r). 

Secret  agree-  Before  the  final  consent  of  Russia  was  obtained,  a  secret  under- 
mentii  of  standing  was  entered  into  between  her  and  England,  by  which  the 
Roma  and1  latter  agreed  not  to  oppose  certain  of  the  demands  of  Russia  at  the 
Turkey.  Congress.    This  was  published  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 

English  Foreign  Office  clerks,  and  its  effect  was  somewhat  to  lower  the 
prestige  England  had  recently  gained  as  the  champion  of  international 
law.  But  in  this  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  that  law.  The  fact 
that  England  would  not  resist  certain  Russian  proposals  would  not 
prevent  other  governments  from  doing  so  if  they  thought  fit.  And  if, 
when  these  matters  came  to  be  actually  discussed,  England  would  not 
oppose  them,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  informing  Russia  on  this 
point  beforehand,  especially  as  without  some  such  understanding  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  Congress  would  not  meet  at  alL  Another 
secret  agreement,  but  this  time  formulated  into  a  treaty,  was  made 
between  England  and  Turkey.  By  this  England  undertook,  if  Russia 
retained  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  and  made  any  future 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  any  of  the  Sultan's  territories  in  Asia,  to 
join  the  Sultan  in  defending  those  territories  by  force  of  arms.  In 
return,  the  Sultan  promised  to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  country 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  and  consented  to  assign  the  island  of  Cyprus 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England.  This  Convention  was 
c  mrvu  only  to  last  while  Russia  retained  her  conquests  in  Armenia  («). 
Congress  of  The  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1878,  a  final 

Berim*  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  agreed  to.     This 

entirely  superseded  those  parts  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  which 
the  Congress  considered  concerned  the  Powers,  leaving  in  force  only 
twelve  clauses  of  minor  importance,  relating  to  law-suits  in  Turkey, 
prisoners,  ratification,  the  indemnity,  and  so  on  (I),  and  materially  altered 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro were  declared  independent,  and  certain  portions  of  territory  were 
added  to  each.  A  new  principality,  under  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  was 
formed  out  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 

(r)  [See  Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of  (#)  [Pari.  Papers,    Turkey,    No.    36 

1st  April,  1878.    Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,      (1878).    See  Appendix  F.,  p.  792.] 
No  27  (1878).]  (0  [Holland,  European  Concert,  p. 

222.] 
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It  was  declared  autonomous  and  tributary  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  with  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  militia ;  and 
its  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Boumania  and 
Servia  before  the  war.  An  anomalous  province,  called  Eastern  Rou- 
ruelia,  was  formed  south  of  the  Balkans.  The  Sultan  was  left  the  right 
of  defending  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  but  internal  order  was  to 
be  maintained  by  a  native  gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 
Regular  troops  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  unless  called  for 
by  the  Christian  Governor-General.  The  portion  of  Bessarabia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  taken  from  Russia  and  given  to  Roumania  in 
1856,  was  restored  to  Russia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria  (u).  The  rectification  of  the 
Turko-Greek  frontier  was  permitted  by  the  13th  Protocol  to  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Selmyrias  on  the  JEgeam  side,  to  that  of  Calamos  on 
the  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  Asia  the  territories  of  Ardahan,  Kars, 
and  Batoum  were  taken  from  Turkey  and  given  to  Russia.  And, 
finally,  the  Treaties  of  Paris,  1856,  and  of  London,  1871,  were 
maintained  in  all  such  provisions  as  were  not  abrogated  by  these 
stipulations  (x).  c  79^ 

The  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  Greece  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
delimination  of  the  new  frontier  showed  only  that  the  two  States  were  Toa  er" 
in  a  position  of  disagreement.  The  intervention  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  became  necessary  in  1880,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  acceptance  by  both  States  of  the 
frontier  as  laid  down  by  an  International  Commission  appointed  in 
1880  for  that  purpose,  giving  to  Greece  the  Province  of  Thessaly  and 
part  of  Epirus  (y).  §  7(y# 

Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  elected  ruler  of  Bulgaria  on  Bulgaria, 
the  29th  April,  1879,  and  assented  to  by  the  Powers  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty.  After  some  discussion  the  Principality  made  good 
its  claim  to  communicate  with  the  Sultan  through  the  Foreign  Office  at 
the  Porte,  and  not  through  a  "bureau  for  the  privileged  provinces." 
The  Organic  Law,  provided  for  by  Art.  IV.,  was  adopted  on  28th 
April,  1879;  was  suspended  by  the  Prince  10th  May,  1881;  but 
re-established  19th  September,  1883  (z). 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  a  revolution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  get  Union  with 
rid  of  the  expensive  system  of  double  administration  established  by  itounSia. 
the  Treaty,  took  place  in  Eastern  Koumelia.     The  Governor-General 
was  arrested  and  sent  under  escort  to  Sophia.     The  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  Provisional  Government,  betook  himself  to 
Philippoli.     He  announced  to  the   Sultan   his   assumption   of   the 

(u)  [Which  was   done.    A  law   in-  (y)  [Holland,  European  Concert,  pp. 

eluding  these  provinces  in  the  Austrian  25,  26,  27 ;  Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  2 

Customs-Union    was   passed    on   20th  (1886).] 

December,  1879.     Holland,  loc.  cit.]  (z)  [Holland,  European  Concert,  pp. 

(x)  [See  (his  Treaty  in  Appendix  F.,  279,  282,  283.] 
p.  781 J 
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Government  and  the  union  of  the  two  countries  at  the  desire  of  the 
people  (a).  He  expressly  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government;  but,  nevertheless,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  Alexander  L,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  national  will,  Prince  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  both  Northern  and 
Southern.  The  Porte  protested,  and  appealed  to  Art.  XVI.  of  the 
Treaty ;  but  before  taking  active  measures  awaited  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Powers.  The  Ozar  forbade  the  Bussian  officers  in 
the  Bulgarian  army  to  enter  Koumelia,  and,  later,  commanded  them 
to  resign.  The  Signatories  condemned  any  violation  of  the  Treaty, 
and  formally  announced  their  intention  to  make  their  desire  for  peace 
respected  in  the  Balkan  States.  Meanwhile  popular  excitement  ran 
high  in  Greece  (b)  and  Servia.  Each  country  complained  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  peninsula,  and  claimed  a 
territorial  aggrandizement  equal  to  that  obtained  by  Bulgaria.  On 
the  14th  November,  notwithstanding  recommendations  in  favour  of 
peace  made  by  the  Great  Powers  at  Athens  and  at  Belgrade,  the 
Servian  King  proclaimed  war  against  the  Principality,  and,  on  the 
same  day,  the  Servian  army,  provoked,  as  was  said,  by  repeated 
Bulgar  attacks  on  Servian  outposts  on  Servian  territory,  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Bulgaria. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  official  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Servia,  Prince  Alexander  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan  that  he  had  at 
once  taken  measures  for  the  defence  of  Bulgaria,  and  asked  the 
co-operation  of  his  Suzerain  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  About 
the  same  time  His  Highness  signed  a  decree  regulating  the  manner  in 
which  the  Eastern  Eoumelia  representatives  for  the  Great  National 
Assembly  were  to  be  selected.  The  King  of  Servia  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  doing  anything  which  would  detract  from  the  rights  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Bulgarians  were  at  first  worsted  and  driven  back  to 
their  principal  position  at  Slivnitza,  covering  the  plain  of  Sophia. 
Prince  Alexander,  in  the  meantime,  quitted  Eoumelia,  and  withdrew 
Bulgarian  troops  from  that  province.  On  and  about  17th  November, 
a  series  of  fights  near  Slivnitza  resulted  in  the  rapid  retirement  of  the 
Servian  forces  towards  their  own  frontier.  The  Prince  again  addressed 
the  Sultan.  He  had  completely  evacuated  Eastern  Eoumelia.  He 
and  his  army  were  defending  the  integrity  of  Ottoman  territory,  and 
asked  his  Majesty's  co-operation.  On  22nd  November,  the  Porte 
proposed  an  armistice,  and  that  an  Imperial  Commissioner  should  be 
sent  to  Eastern  Eoumelia.  The  Prince  rejected  the  first  proposal 
while  Servians  remained  on  Bulgarian  soil,  and  deprecating  the 
execution  of  the  second  as  likely  to  jeopardise  the  tranquillity  of  the 
province,  suggested  its  postponement  till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

(a)  [This  union  wa?  not  the  reoon-  (b)  [The  Greeks  alleged  that  the  Bul- 

struction  of  the  Great  Bulgaria  esta-  gars,   a    people  -without   any  past    or 

Wished  by  the  San  Stephano  Treaty.  future,  were  in  a  minority  in  Eastern 

This   was   to   have   extended    to   the  Roumelia  (Thrace).] 
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On  26th.  November  the  Bulgars  entered  Servia,  and  the  next  day 
occupied  Pirot.  Their  progress,  however,  was  stayed  by  an  Austrian 
intimation  to  the  Prince  that  if  he  advanced  further  into  Servian 
territory  he  would  be  met  by  Austrian  troops.  In  the  beginning  of 
December  two  Ottoman  delegates  proceeded  to  Eastern  Eoumelia ;  this 
step  having  been  sanctioned,  apparently,  by  all  the  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain.  On  21st  December  an  armistice  was 
signed  until  1st  March,  1886,  and  ultimately  the  hostile  forces  with- 
drew into  their  respective  territories  under  the  supervision  of  a 
commission  composed  of  the  Austrian  military  attache  at  Belgrade, 
and  the  military  attaches  of  the  other  Great  Powers  at  Vienna  (c). 

On  3rd  March,  1886,  a  treaty  of  peace,  containing  the  single  article,  Treaty  of 
**  Peace  is  re-established  between  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  and  the  Buchareflt- 
Principality  of  Bulgaria  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty,"  was  signed  at  Bucharest  by  the  agents  of  Turkey,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria.    The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  (d). 

On  the  5th  April,  1886,  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  of  the  Great 
Powers  and  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  which,  with  an  intermission  of 
four  months,  had  been  sitting  at  Constantinople  during  the  continuance 
of  the  movement  in  Eastern  Eoumelia,  adopted  a  protocol,  by  which 
(1)  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Eastern  Boumelia  was  to  be  intrusted  Eastern 
to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  in  accordance  with  Article  XVII.  of  the  p^otocolf11 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  (2)  as  long  as  the  administration  of  Eastern  Eoumelia 
and  that  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  Mussulman  villages  situated  in  the 
canton  of  Kirdjali,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  villages  situated  in  the 
Ehodope  district,  were  to  be  separated  from  Eastern  Eoumelia ;  and 
this  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  laid  down  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  XV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (e) ;  the  necessary 
delimitation  to  be  carried  out  by  a  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission ; 
(3)  a  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission  was  to  be  directed  to  examine  the 
Organic  Statute  of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  to  modify  it,  with  due  regard 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  local  requirements.  All  the 
interests  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  treasury  were  likewise  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  labours  of  this  latter  Commission  were  to  be 
completed  in  four  months,  and  the  result  submitted  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Conference.  Until  these  modifications  should  have  been  sanctioned, 
the  task  of  adininistering  the  province,  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
demanded  by  the  then  present  condition  of  affairs,  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the  Prince ;  (4)  All  other  dispositions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  and  to  Eastern 
Eoumelia  were  declared  maintained  and  in  force  (/). 

A  few  days  later  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  contended  for  a  personal  Later  history 

of  Bulgaria. 

[e)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  1(1886);  (<?)  [That  is,  of  the  right  to  garrison 

Had.  Turkey,  No.  2  (1886).]  the  Balkans.] 

(<*)[Pari.PaperB,Turkey,No.2(1886).]         (/)  [Parl.Papers,Turkey,No.2(l886).] 
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nomination  of  himself  in  place  of  "  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,"  but  had 
been  defeated  in  this  respect  by  Russian  opposition,  announced  his 
submission  to  the  international  act,  and  his  readiness  to  nominate 
delegates  to  the  commissions  (y).  The  state  of  siege  in  Eastern 
Boumelia  was  raised,  and  preparations  for  the  elections  were  proceeded 
with.  The  Special  Budget  drawn  up  by  the  Sophia  Government,  how- 
ever, was  the  cause  of  much  discontent  in  Boumelia;  the  Prince's 
civil  list  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  salary  before  paid  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  province  show- 
ing a  large  increase,  exclusive  of  the  tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  Prince 
did  not  disguise  his  intention,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  amalgamate 
and  render  homogeneous  the  Bulgarians  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans ;  and  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Sobranjein 
June,  alluded  to  the  complete  union  of  the  two  provinces,  as  proved  by 
the  meeting  of  a  single  Chamber.  The  Turkish  Commissioners  for  the 
revision  of  the  Organic  Statute  arrived  at  Sophia  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  that  month ;  but  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  agreement. 
Military  preparations  were  once  more  renewed  in  both  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulgarian  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier.  On  the 
22nd  a  coup  d'Uat  was  perpetrated  at  Sophia.  The  Prince  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  military  rebels  and  forcibly  removed  to  Bussian  territory. 
The  Porte  announced  that  it  held  the  authors  of  any  disturbance 
responsible  for  events,  and  declared  its  intention  to  decide  and  act  in 
concert  with  the  Great  Powers.  The  Prince,  being  released  by  the 
orders  of  the  Bussian  Government,  returned  to  Bulgaria,  but  resigned 
his  position  and  retired  from  the  country  on  the  7th  September: 
declaring  that  the  Protocol  of  Constantinople  had  broken  his  back, 
and  had  given  the  opposition  an  opportunity  of  working  against  him, 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  a  Turkish  functionary  (A). 

The  Powers  were  agreed  that  a  successor  should  be  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Elections  were 
held  in  both  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia  for  a  Great  National 
Assembly.  In  the  opinion  of  Russia  these  elections  were  illegal,  and 
that  country  consequently  ignored  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  29th  October  diplomatic  intercourse  was  resumed 
between  Belgrade  and  Sophia  (t ).  In  November  the  Bussian  agent  and 
consuls  quitted  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia.  After  much  corre- 
spondence between  the  Powers  and  the  Porte,  and  tentative  movements 
in  other  directions,  the  Sobranje,  on  4th  July,  1887,  elected  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria  (k).  The  Prince,  shortly 
afterwards,  accepted  the  position  and  entered  the  country,  where  he 
remains.  This  election  has  not  been  assented  to  by  the  Signatory 
Powers,  and  the  Prince's  position,   in  both  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 

(g)   [Pari.   Papers,    Turkey,    No.   2         (i)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  1  (1887).] 
(1886);  Ibid.  Turkey,  No.  1  (1887).]  (A)  [Pari. Papers,  Turkey, No. 2  (1887)0 

(A)  [Parl.Papera,Turkey,No.  1(1887).] 
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JRoumelia,    is,    by    consequence,    illegal    and    not    formally    recog- 
nised(/)-  §70t 

The  representations  of  the  Signatory  Powers  did  little  to  hinder  the  Qweoe. 
-warlike  preparations  of  Greece  (m);  whose  attitude  constituted  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  hut  for  the  strenuous  appeals  of 
the  Powers  to  the  Porte  to  maintain  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  attitude, 
was  likely  to  precipitate  a  war,  the  consequences  of  which,  however 
incalculable  in  other  directions,  could  not  fail  to  be  calamitous  to 
Greece  (n).  On  the  morning  of  24th  January,  1886,  the  Greek 
squadron  left  Salamis-Bay.  On  the  following  day  a  collective  note  was 
delivered  at  Athens  stating  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  just  cause  for 
war  on  the  part  of  Greece  against  Turkey,  and  in  view  of  the  injury 
which  would  be  caused  by  it  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  a  naval 
attack  by  Greece  on  Turkey  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  Great 
Powers.  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Russia  sent  ships  of  war  to  Suda  Bay  to  compel  conformance  with  the 
note.  France  agreed  in  the  general  policy,  but  could  not  contemplate 
acts  of  hostility  by  French  ships  against  Greece,  and  opined  that  a 
clear  intimation  that  if  Greece  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  Ottoman 
forces  she  would  be  left  to  face  the  result  unaided  in  any  way,  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  a  return  to  a  peaceful  demeanour.  The  Greek 
reply  to  the  note  protested  against  any  limitation  of  the  free  dis- 
position of  their  naval  forces  as  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  State  and  the  rights  of  the  Grown.  On  the  13th  April,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  Eastern  Eoumelia  (o)  was 
communicated  to  the  Greek  Premier,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  Greece  would  comply  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  Europe  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  disarmament  being  still  delayed,  certain 
ships  of  the  allied  squadron  were  sent  to  the  Piraeus.  On  the  6th  May, 
a  final  note  was  presented  inviting  the  assurance,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  that  orders  had  been  promulgated  to  place  the  Hellenic  land 
and  sea  forces  on  a  peace  footing.  The  answer  being  unsatisfactory, 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  and  the  Turkish  Minister  left  Athens 
on  the  following  day.  On  May  8th,  the  Charges  d*  Affaires  communi- 
cated a  notice  of  the  blockade  of  the  east  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  against  all  ships  under  the  Greek  flag. 
Any  ship  under  the  Greek  flag  endeavouring  to  violate  the  blockade 
was  to  be  liable  to  detention  (p).  The  Greek  troops  having  retired 
from  the  frontier  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  Greece  having  notified 
her  Ministers  at  the  Courts  of  the  Powers  of  her  actual  proceedings  in 
the  way  of  disarmament,  and  the  process  of  demobilization  proceeding 

(OPHd.;    Annual  Register,   1888;  (»)  [Pari.  Papers,  Greece,  No.  2  (1886); 

Times,  Jan.— Jnly,  1889.]  Ibid.  No.  3  (1886).] 

(»)[ParLPapera,Tarkey,  No.  1(1886);  (*)  [Ante,  §  70j.] 

IWdL  No.  2  (1886) ;  Ibid.  No.  1  (1887) ;  (p)  [Pari.   Papers,    Greeoe,    No.    1, 

IWd.  No.  2  (1887) ;  Greece,  No.  2  (1886).]  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4  (1886).] 
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rapidly,  the  blockade  -was  raised  on  June  7th.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Ministers  of  the  Powers  returned  to  Athens  (q). 

On  6th  March,  1889,  Milan,  King  of  Servia,  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son,  Alexander,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  regency.  The  kingdom  is  in  a  disturbed  and 
unsettled  condition  (r). 

During  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war  300,000  Turkish  troops  stood  idle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Eoumelia.  If  the  Sultan  had  not  been  condemned  to 
inactivity  by  the  fear  of  complications  with  the  Great  Powers,  and  by 
public  opinion  in  both  Bussia  and  Great  Britain,  which  would  not 
have  tolerated  the  entry  of  Ottoman  troops  into  the  provinces  as  con- 
templated by  the  XVIth  Article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  could  have  compelled  both  the  population  of  the 
province  and  Prince  Alexander  to  the  observance  of  the  Treaty  (j). 
In  the  same  way,  if  uncontrolled  by  Europe,  the  animosities  and 
jealousies  of  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and  Macedonians  preventing1 
them  from  acting  in  concert  and  leading  to  internecine  conflicts,  might 
quickly  lead  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  Turkish  yoke  upon  her  former 
provinces,  or,  more  probably,  to  an  international  conflict  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  these  little  States.  It  is  upon  these  and  similar 
considerations  that  the  intervention  in  the  affairs  of,  and  dominant 
control  by  Europe  of  the  former  provinces  of  Turkey,  which  owe  their 
existence  as  States  to  European  treaties,  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
justified  (t). 


Interference 
of  the  five 
great  Euro- 
pean powers 
in  the  Belgio 


The  interference  of  the  five  great  European  powers 
represented  in  the  conference  of  London,  in  the  Belgic 
Revolution  of  1830,  affords  an  example  of  the  application 
mo!luti011  °f  °f  ^is  right  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  and  to  adapt 
the  new  order  of  things  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  created.  We  have  given,  in 
another  work,  a  full  account  of  the  long  and  intricate 
negotiations  relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  which  assumed  alternately  the  character  of  a 
pacific  mediation  and  of  an  armed  intervention,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and 
which  was  finally  terminated  by  a  compromise  between 


(q)  [Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  4  (1886).] 
(r)  [Times,    7th   March,    1889,    and 

later  dates.] 

(*)   [Pari.    Papers,    Turkey,    No.    1 

(1886) ;  Ibid.  No.  2  (1886) ;  Ibid.  No.  1 


(1887) ;  Ibid.  No.  2  (1887).] 

(tf)  [Pari.  Papers,  cited  preceding  note ; 
Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  2  (1886) ;  Ibid. 
No.  4  (1886).] 
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the  two  great  opposite  principles  which  so  long  threatened 
to  disturb  the  established  order  and  general  peace  of 
Europe.  The  Belgic  Revolution  was  recognized  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  whilst  its  legal  consequences  were 
limited  within  the  strictest  bounds,  by  refusing  to 
Belgium  the  attributes  of  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of 
postliminy,  and  by  depriving  her  of  a  great  part  of  the 
province  of  Luxembourg,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  five  great 
powers,  representing  Europe,  consented  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  admitted  the  former 
among  the  independent  States  of  Europe,  upon  condi- 
tions which  were  accepted  by  her  and  have  become  the 
bases  of  her  public  law.  These  conditions  were  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  a  definite  treaty,  concluded 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1839,  by  which  the 
independence  of  the  former  was  finally  recognized  by 
the  latter  (u).  g  72 

Every  State,  as  a  distinct  moral  being,  independent  independence 

a  ,i  o       t  •  ii     »i  •         of  the  State 

of  every  other,  may  freely  exercise  all  its  sovereign  in  respect  to 
rights  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  J^2S£t 
rights  of  other  States.  Among  these  is  that  of  establish- 
ing, altering,  or  abolishing  its  own  municipal  constitution 
of  government.  No  foreign  State  can  lawfully  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  unless  such  interference 
is  authorized  by  some  special  compact,  or  by  such  a  clear 
case  of  necessity  as  immediately  affects  its  own  inde- 
pendence, freedom,  and  security.  Non-interference  is 
the  general  rule,  to  which  cases  of  justifiable  interference 
form  exceptions  limited  by  the  necessity  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  8  78 

The  approved  usage  of  nations  authorizes  the  proposal  Mediation  of 
by  one  State  of  its  good  offices  or  mediation  for  the  foTthe  settle- 
settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  another  State.  Stemai  dk- 
When  such  offer  is  accepted  by  the  contending  parties,  g^118  of  a 
it  becomes  a  just  title  for  the  interference  of  the  mediat- 
ing power. 


(«)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  538—555. 
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Treaties  of  Such  a  title  may  also  grow  out  of  positive  compact 

me  liatdon  and  •■■  .     .  .,  •  *  i  •    .  •  j 

guaranty,  previously  existing,  such  as  treaties  ot  mediation  ana 
guaranty.  Of  this  nature  was  the  guaranty  by  France 
and  Sweden  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  the  result  of  the  thirty  years' 
war  waged  by  the  princes  and  States  of  Germany  for 
the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Republic  of  Geneva  was  connected  by  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  united  with  France,  in  1738, 
in  offering  the  joint  mediation  of  the  three  powers  to  the 
contending  political  parties  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  republic  was  disturbed.  The  result  of  this  mediation 
was  the  settlement  of  a  constitution,  which  giving  rise 
to  new  disputes  in  1768,  they  were  again  adjusted  by 
the  intervention  of  the  mediating  powers.  In  1782,  the 
French  government  once  more  united  with  these  Cantons 
and  the  court  of  Sardinia  in  mediating  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
very  questionable  how  far  these  transactions,  especially 
the  last,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  respect  due,  on  the 
strict  principles  of  international  law,  to  the  just  rights 
and  independence  of  the  smallest,  not  less  than  to  those 
of  the  greatest  States  (#). 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
was  also  adjusted,  in  1813,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great 
allied  powers,  and  subsequently  recognized  by  them  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  the  basis  of  the  federative  com- 
pact of  Switzerland.  By  the  same  act  the  united  Swiss 
Cantons  guarantee  their  respective  local  constitutions  of 
government  (y). 

So  also  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different  States 
composing  the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Diet  on  the  application  of  the  particular 
State  in  which  the  constitution  is  established ;  and  this 

(x)  Flaasan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  (y)  Aote  Final  du  Congres  de  Vienne, 

Franpise,  torn.   ▼.    p.    78 ;    torn.  vii.      art.  74. 
pp.  27,  207. 
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guaranty  gives  the  Diet  the  right  of  determining  all 
controversies  respecting  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  constitution  thus  established  and  guaranteed  {z). 

And  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
guarantees  to  each  State  of  the  federal  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them 
against  invajdon,  and,  on  application  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, against  domestic  violence  (a). 

§73a. 
In  1862,  a  proposition  was  made  by  France  to  England  and  Kusaia,  Proposed 

that  the  three  countries  should  offer  their  friendly  mediation  to  the  SJ^Jmorf^ 
contending  parties  in  the  American  civil  war.  The  moment  was  deemed  civil  war. 
inopportune  by  Russia,  and  England  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
"According  to  the  information  we  possess/'  wrote  Prince  Gortchacow 
to  M.  D'Oubil,  Russian  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  Oct.  1862, 
"we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  combined  movement  of  France,  England, 
and  Russia,  however  conciliatory  it  might  be,  and  with  whatsoever 
precautions  it  might  be  surrounded,  if  it  came  with  an  official  and  col- 
lective character,  would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  about  a  result 
opposed  to  the  pacificatory  end  which  the  three  Courts  desire  "(b).  The 
proposal  would  have  been  declined  had  it  been  made.  It  was  thought 
in  the  Northern  States  that  the  policy  of  France  was  hostile  to  the 
Union,  and  that  the  proposed  mediation  was  only  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  acquisition  by  France  of  those  parts  of  the  dismembered  Union 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her(c). 

This  perfect  independence  of  every  sovereign  State,  in  independence 
respect  to  its  political  institutions,  extends  to  the  choice  m  reepeot  to 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  and  other  rulers,  as  well  as  to  ^^£  °* 
the  form  of  government  itself.     In  hereditary  govern- 
ments, the  succession  to  the  crown  being  regulated  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  all  disputes  respecting  the  succes- 
sion are  rightfully  settled  by  the  nation  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  the  interference  or  control  of  foreign  powers. 
So  also  in  elective  governments,  the  choice  of  the  chief 
or  other  magistrates  ought  to  be  freely  made,  in  the 
maimer  prescribed  by  the   constitution   of  the   State, 

(z)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  vom  15  Mai,  (a)  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

1820,  art.  62.     Corpus  Juris  Germanici,       art.  3. 

yon  Mayer,  torn.  ii.  p.  196.    [As  to  the  (*)  [U.  S.  Dipl.   Cor.   1863,  vol.  ii. 

present  constitution  of    Germany,  see      p.  769.] 

{  51a,  anttJ]  (c)  [Draper,  Hist,  of  American  Civil 

War,  vol.  iii.  p.  439.] 
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without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  influence  or 
authority(rf). 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  application  of  these  general 
rules  arise  out  of  compact,  such  as  treaties  of  alliance, 
guarantee,  and  mediation,  to  which  the  State  itself  whose 
concerns  are  in  question  has  become  a  party ;  or  formed 
by  other  powers  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  an 
intervention  growing  out  of  a  necessity  involving  their 
own  particular  security,  or  some  contingent  danger 
affecting  the  general  security  of  nations.  Such,  among 
others,  were  the  wars  relating  to  the  Spanish  succession 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  the 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  successions,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century.  The  history  of  modern  Europe  also 
affords  many  other  examples  of  the  actual  interference 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  those  States  where  the  choice  was  consti- 
tutionally determined  by  popular  election,  or  by  an 
elective  council,  such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  but  in  these  cases  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  to  the  right.  In  the  particular  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  is  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  have,  by  ancient  usage,  each  a 
right  to  exclude  one  candidate  (*). 

The  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  in  1834  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  affords  a 
remarkable  example  of  actual  interference  in  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  two 
latter  kingdoms,  growing  out  of  compacts  to  which  they 
were  parties,  formed  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right 
of  interference  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
Peninsula  as  well  as  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 
Having  already  stated  in  another  work  the  historical 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  quadruple  alliance, 


(<Q  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Genu,  liv.  i.  oh. 
6,  {§  66,  67. 


(*)  Kliiber,  Droit  dee  Gens  Moderne 
de  rEurope,  Ft.  II.  tit.  1,  oh.  2,  §  48. 
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as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  recapitulate  the  leading  principles,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,  in  1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting 
British  subjects  to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  by  exempting  them  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1819,  forbidding 
them  from  enlisting  in  foreign  military  service,  was  not 
called  in  question  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other 
speakers  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Nor  was  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  by  which 
the  British  Government  was  bound  to  furnish  arms  and 
the  aid  of  a  naval  force  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  denied 
by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted,  that  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  it  would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be  fulfilled, 
without  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition 
to  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law. 
Whatever  might  be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in 
preventing  a  neutral  State  from  receiving  a  supply  of 
arms.  She  had  no  right,  without  a  positive  declaration 
of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  the  high 


2.  It  was  contended  that  the  suspension  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  military  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The 
general  rule  on  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted 
was  that  of  non-interference.  The  only  exceptions 
admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases  where  the  necessity  was 
urgent  and  immediate;  affecting,  either  on  account  of 
vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or 
vital  interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  the  vague 
ground  that  British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the 
intervention;  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage  to  see  established  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
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ment  in  Spain,  would  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  general 
rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to  place  the  independence 
of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable 
neighbours.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act  which 
the  British  Government  permitted,  authorizing  British 
soldiers  and  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  allowing  them  to  be  organized  in  Great 
Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  propriety 
of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign  government 
against  an  insurrection  of  its  own  subjects.  When  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  particular  clause  which  em- 
powered the  king  in  council  to  suspend  its  operation  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  if  there  was  no  foreign 
enlistment  act,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  might 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  another  country,  and  there 
could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  them; 
but  that  if  the  king  in  council  were  permitted  to  issue  an 
order  suspending  the  law  with  reference  to  any  belligerent 
nation,  the  government  might  be  considered  as  sending 
a  force  under  its  own  control. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  stated : — 1.  That  the  object 
of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  was  to  establish  internal  peace  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  including  Spain  as  well  as  Portugal;  the 
means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  that  object  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  infants  Don  Carlos  and  Dom  Miguel 
from  Portugal.  When  Don  Carlos  returned  to  Spain,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  frame  additional  articles  to  the 
treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  new  emergency.  One  of 
these  additional  articles  engaged  His  Britannic  Majesty 
to  furnish  Her  Catholic  Majesty  with  such  supplies  of 
arms  and  warlike  stores  as  Her  Majesty  might  require, 
and  further  to  assist  Her  Majesty  with  a  naval  force. 
The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  all  agreed  that  any 
Government,  thus  stipulating  to  furnish  arms  to  another, 
must  be  considered  as  taking  an  active  part  in  any 
contest  in  which  the  latter  might  be  engaged ;  and  the 
agreement  to  furnish  a  naval  force,  if  necessary,  was  a 
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still  stronger  demonstration  to  that  effect.  If,  therefore, 
the  recent  order  in  council  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  identified  Great  Britain  with  the  cause  of  the 
existing  government  of  Spain,  the  answer  was,  that,  by 
the  additional  articles  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  that 
identification  had  already  been  established,  and  that  one 
of  those  articles  went  even  beyond  the  measure  which 
had  been  impugned. 

2.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged  as  to  the  danger  of 
establishing  a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  other 
countries,  he  would  merely  observe,  that  in  the  first 
place  this  interference  was  founded  on  a  treaty  arising 
out  of  the  acknowledged  right  of  succession  of  a  sovereign, 
decided  by  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  country 
over  which  she  ruled.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  war  pro- 
ceeding either  from  a  disputed  succession,  or  from  a 
prolonged  revolt,  no  writer  on  international  law  denied 
that  other  countries  had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it,  to  take  part  with  either  of  the  two  belligerent  parties. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  inexpedient  to  exercise  that  right 
except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature.  That 
right,  however,  was  general.  If  one  country  exercised 
it,  another  might  equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might 
support  one  party,  another  the  other  party  :  and  whoever 
embarked  in  either  cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
decision.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
under  consideration  established  no  new  principle,  and 
that  it  created  no  danger  as  a  precedent.  Every  case 
must  be  judged  by  the  considerations  of  prudence  which 
belonged  to  it.  The  present  case,  therefore,  must  be 
judged  by  similar  considerations.  All  that  he  maintained 
was,  that  the  recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement  into  which  Great  Britain  had 
entered,  that  it  did  not  establish  any  new  principle,  and 
that  the  engagement  was  quite  consistent  with  the  law 
of  nations  (/).  §76fc 

In  1861,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Intervention 

in  Mexico  in 
(/)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  523—538.  1861. 
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Mexico,  which,  is  thus  described  in  the  Queen's  Speech  on  the  opening 
oi  Parliament:  "The  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties  and  by 
successive  governments  in  Mexico  upon  foreigners  resident  within 
Mexican  territory,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  redress  could  be 
obtained,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  a  combined  operation  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  that  redress  which  has  hitherto  been  with- 
held" (y).  The  contracting  powers  "  engaged  not  to  seek  for  them- 
selves, in  the  employment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures,  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its 
government "  (A). 

The  main  reason  for  this  intervention  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  Mexican  government.  The  amount  due  to 
England  was  very  large,  while  that  owing  to  France  was  comparatively 
small,  yet  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  fit  to  go  much  further  than 
simply  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  France.  He  set  up  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  then,  withdrawing 
the  French  troops,  left  him  to  maintain  his  throne  by  his  own 
resources,  and  to  be  finally  murdered  by  the  subjects  upon  whom  he 
had  been  forced.  England  and  Spain  refused  to  assist  France  in  these 
proceedings,  and  withdrew  from  the  intervention  when  their  claims  had 
been  satisfied.  The  United  States  were  invited  to  join  the  allies,  but 
declined,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that  France  was  desirous  of 
setting  up  a  powerful  Latin  State  on  the  continent  of  America  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  United  States  (t).  It  is  fortunate  that  England  has  not 
since  followed  this  precedent,  and  intervened  in  all  cases  where  States 
have  made  default  in  paying  debts  due  to  British  subjects.  It  was 
unjustifiable  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  would  be  not  only  unjustifiable 
but  impossible  at  the  present  time  from  the  course  such  commercial 
transactions  have  taken,  and  the  number  of  defaulting  States.  M.  Calvo 
justly  says  that  this  intervention  "  constitue  pour  les  puissances  qui 
s'y  sont  laisse  entrainer  un  precedent  aussi  pen  digne  d'eloges  que 
funeste  a  leur  consideration  et  &  leurs  interets  "  (k).  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  British  demands  included  a  claim  for  redress  on 
account  of  the  breaking  into  the  house  of  the  British  Legation  on 
16th  November,  1860,  and  the  removal  thence  of  152,000/.  sterling 
bonds,  and  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  British  subject  on  3rd  April, 

§78b.       1859(0- 
Intervention        The  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
between 

{ff)  [Annual  Register,  1862,  p.  5.]  (*)  [Droit  International,  bk.  iii.  $  191. 

(A)  [Convention  of  Oct.  3 1,1861,  art.  ii.  The  view  of  the  United  States  will  be 
Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  xii.  p.  475.]  found  stated  in  Wharton's  Dig.  §$  58, 

(i)  [See  Phillimore,  vol.  i.  p.  507.]  318.] 

(/)  [Wharton's  Dig.  p.  312.1 
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18011  in 


in  1886,  -when  they  enforced  their  will  on  the  latter  country  by  a  Turkey  and 
pacific  blockade,  has  already  been  noticed  (m).  Greeoe,  1886. 

The  maintenance  of  a  French  garrison  in  Borne  was  an  altogether       §  76o. 
anomalous  proceeding.      In  1856,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  occupied  g^go 
Borne.    His  troops  were  kept  there  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  Home, 
required  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions  as 
bead  of  the  Catholic  Church.    The  garrison  was  partly  withdrawn  in 
1864  (n),  but  returned  in  1868,  owing  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by 
Garibaldi.     However,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1870,  the  French  troops 
evacuated  Borne,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Papal  States  was  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  leaving  the  Pope  nothing  but 
the  Vatican  (o).    But  it  was  not  until  1874  that  the  last  trace  of  the 
French  occupation  disappeared  from  Borne.     Up  to  that  date  the 
Orenoque,  a  French  ship  of  war,  was  moored  off  Civita  Yecchia, 
ostensibly  to  assist  the  Pope  should  he  be  in  difficulties,  and  she  was 
not  removed  until  the  12th  of  October  in  that  year  (/?). 

(m)  [}  70k,  ante.']  (o)  [Ibid.,  p.  1628.] 

(it)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  (p)  [Annual  Register,  1874,  p.  193.] 

p.  1627.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BIGHTS  OF  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 


§77. 

Exoiuaive  Every  independent  State  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 

f^dation!  power  of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  personal  rights  and 
civil  state  and  condition  of  its  citizens,  and  in  respect  to 
all  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  its  territory, 
whether  belonging  to  citizens  or  aliens.  But  as  it  often 
happens  that  an  individual  possesses  real  property  in  a 
State  other  than  that  of  his  domicile,  or  that  contracts 
are  entered  into  and  testaments  executed  by  him,  or  that 
he  is  interested  in  successions  ab  intestato,  in  a  country 
different  from  either ;  it  may  happen  that  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  two  or  three  sovereign  powers;  to 
that  of  his  native  country  or  of  his  domicile,  to  that  of 
the  place  where  the  property  in  question  is  situated,  and 
to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contracts  have  been  made 
or  the  acts  executed.  The  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  his  native  country  exists  from  the  birth  of  the 
individual,  and  continues  till  a  change  of  nationality.  In 
the  two  other  cases  he  is  considered  subject  to  the  laws, 
but  only  in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  foreign  countries 
where  he  possesses  real  property,  he  is  considered  a  non- 
resident landowner  (sufet  forain) ;  in  those  in  which  the 
contracts  are  entered  into,  a  temporary  resident  (sufet 
passager).  As,  in  general,  each  of  these  different  countries 
is  governed  by  a  distinct  legislation,  conflicts  between 
their  laws  often  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  frequently  a 
question  which  system  of  laws  is  applicable  to  the  case. 
Private  inter-  The  collection  of  rules  for  determining  the  conflicts 
national  law.  between  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  different  States,  is 
called  private  international  law,  to  distinguish  it  from 
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public  international  law,  which  regulates  the  relations  of 
States  (4 

The  first  general  principle  on  this  subject  results  imme-  Conflict  of 
diately  from  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  nations. 
Every  nation  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  territory. 
It  follows,  from  this  principle,  that  the  laws  of  every 
State  control,  of  right,  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
within  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory, whether  born  there  or  not,  and  that  they  affect  and 
regulate  all  the  acts  done,  or  contracts  entered  into  within 
its  limits. 

Consequently,  "every  State  possesses  the  power  of 
regulating  the  conditions  on  which  the  real  or  personal 
property,  within  its  territory,  may  be  held  or  transmitted ; 
and  of  determining  the  state  and  capacity  of  all  persons 
therein,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  contracts  and  other 
acts  which  arise  there,  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  result  from  them ;  and,  finally,  of  prescribing  the 
conditions  on  which  suits  at  law  may  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  within  its  territory  "  (b). 

The  second  general  principle  is,  "  that  no  State  can, 
by  its  laws,  directly  affect,  bind,  or  regulate  property 
beyond  its  own  territory,  or  control  persons  who  do  not 
reside  within  it,  whether  they  be  native-born  subjects  or 
not.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  general  principle ; 
a  different  system,  which  would  recognize  in  each  State 
the  power  of  regulating  persons  or  things  beyond  its 
territory,  would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among 
different  States,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  each  of  them  "(c). 

From  the  two  principles,  which  have  been  stated,  it 
follows  that  all  the  effect,  which  foreign  laws  can  have 
in  the  territory  of  a  State,  depends  absolutely  on  the  ex- 
press or  tacit  consent  of  that  State.   A  State  is  not  obliged 

(«)  Foalix,  Droit  International  Priv6,  (b)  Foalix,  Droit  International  Prive", 

i  3.     [Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  9, 10,  j  9. 
11.    Kent,  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  West-  (<?)  Ibid.  }  10. 

late,  i  1.] 
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to  allow  the  application  of  foreign  laws  within  its  territory, 
but  may  absolutely  refuse  to  give  any  effect  to  them.     It 
may  pronounce  this  prohibition  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  only,  and  permit  others  to  be  operative,  in  whole 
or  in  part.     If  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  positive 
either  way,  the  tribunals  must  necessarily  conform  to  it. 
In  the  event  only  of  the  law  being  silent,  the  courts  may 
judge,  in  the  particular  cases,  how  to  follow  the  foreign 
laws,  and  to  apply  their  provisions.    The  express  consent 
of  a  State,  to  the  application  of  foreign  laws  within  its 
territory,  is  given  by  acts  passed  by  its  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  by  treaties  concluded  with  other  States.     Its  tacit 
consent  is  manifested  by  the  decisions  of  its  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
o  79        its  publicists. 
No  obligation      There  is  no   obligation,    recognised    by  legislators, 
Uw». 0T&gR    public  authorities,    and    publicists,    to    regard  foreign 
laws ;  but  their  application  is  admitted,  only  from  con- 
siderations  of  utility  and   the  mutual   convenience   of 
States — ex  comitate,  ob  reciprocam  utilitatem.     The  public 
good  and  the  general  interests  of  nations  have  cause  to 
be  accorded,  in  every  State,  an  operation  more  or  less 
extended  to  foreign  laws.     Every  nation  has  found  its 
advantage  in  this  course.     The  subjects  of  every  State 
have  various  relations  with  those  of  other  States ;  they 
are  interested  in  the  business  transacted  and  in  the  pro- 
perty situate  abroad.     Thence  flows  the  necessity,  or  at 
least  utility,  for  every  State,  in  the  proper  interest  of  its 
subjects,  to  accord  certain  effects  to  foreign  laws,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  validity   of   acts  done  in  foreign 
countries,   in   order  that  its  subjects  may  find  in  the 
same  countries  a  reciprocal  protection  for  their  interests. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  tacit  convention  among  nations 
for  the  application  of  foreign  laws,  founded  upon  reci- 
procal  wants.      This   understanding    is   not  the   same 
everywhere.     Some  States  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  complete  reciprocity,  by  treating  foreigners  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  subjects  are  treated  in  the  country 
to  which  they  belong ;  other  States  regard  certain  rights 
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to  be  so  absolutely  inherent  in  the  quality  of  citizens  as 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  them;  or  they  attach  such 
an  importance  to  some  of  their  institutions,  that  they 
refuse  the  application  of  every  foreign  law  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  But,  in  modern 
times,  all  States  have  adopted,  as  a  principle,  the  appli- 
cation within  their  territories  of  foreign  laws;  subject, 
however,  to  the  restrictions  which  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects  require. 
This  is  the  doctrine  professed  by  all  the  publicists  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  (d). 

"  Above  all  things,"  says  President  Bohier,  "  we  must 
remember  that,  though  the  strict  rule  would  authorize  us 
to  confine  the  operation  of  laws  within  their  own  terri- 
torial limits,  their  application  has,  nevertheless,  been 
extended,  from  considerations  of  public  utility,  and 
oftentimes  even  from  a  kind  of  necessity.  But,  when 
neighbouring  nations  have  permitted  this  extension,  they 
are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  subjected  themselves  to  a 
foreign  statute;  but  to  have  allowed  it,  only  because 
they  have  found  in  it  their  own  interest  by  having,  in 
similar  cases,  the  same  advantages  for  their  own  laws 
among  their  neighbours.  This  effect  given  to  foreign 
laws  is  founded  on  a  kind  of  comity  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
by  which  different  peoples  have  tacitly  agreed  that  they 
6hall  apply,  whenever  it  is  required  by  equity  and  com- 
mon utility,  provided  they  do  not  contravene  any  pro- 
hibitory enactment "  (e).  «  ^ 

Huberus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  Rule*  laid 
subject,   lays   down  the  following  general   maxims,  as  Huberus. 
adequate  to  solve  all  the  intricate  questions  which  may 
arise  respecting  it : — 

1.  The  laws  of  every  State  have  force  within  the  limits 
of  that  State,  and  bind  all  its  subjects. 

2.  All  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  con- 

(d)  [CtUweU  t.  V<mvli$9%gm,  9  Hare,  (*)  Bohier,  Observations  sur  la  con-    . 

425.]  tume  de  Bourgogne,  oh.  23,  §§  62,  63, 

p.  457- 
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sidered  as  subjects,  whether  their  residence  is  permanent 
or  temporary. 

3.  By  the  comity  of  nations,  whatever  laws  are  carried 
into  execution  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  same  effect  everywhere,  so  far  as 
they  do  not  occasion  a  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  other 
States  and  their  citizens. 

From  these  maxims,  Huberus  deduces  the  following 
general  corollary,  as  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of 
different  States,  in  respect  to  private  rights  of  persons 
and  property. 

All  transactions  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  out  of  court, 
whether  testamentary  or  other  conveyances,  which  are 
regularly  done  or  executed  according  to  the  law  of  any 
particular  place,  are  valid,  even  where  a  different  law 
prevails,  and  where,  had  they  been  so  transacted,  they 
would  not  have  been  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  trans-, 
actions  and  instruments  which  are  done  or  executed 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  they  are  void  at 
first,  never  can  be  valid ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
those  who  permanently  reside  in  the  place  where  the 
transaction  or  instrument  is  done  or  executed,  but  to 
those  who  reside  there  only  temporarily  ;  with  this 
exception  only,  that  if  another  State,  or  its  citizens, 
would  be  affected  by  any  peculiar  inconvenience  of  an 
important  nature,  by  giving  this  effect  to  acts  performed 
in  another  country,  that  State  is  not  bound  to  give  effect 
to  those  proceedings,  or  to  consider  them  as  valid  within 
8  81  ^s  jurisdiction  (/). 
Ltxiocirei  Thus,  real  property  is  considered  as  not  depending 

altogether  upon  the  will  of  private  individuals,  but  as 
having  certain  qualities  impressed  upon  it  by  the  laws  of 
that  country  where  it  is  situated,  and  which  qualities 
remain  indelible,  whatever  the  laws  of  another  State,  or 
the  private  dispositions  of  its  citizens,  may  provide  to 
the  contrary.     That  State,  where  this  real  property  is 

(/)  Huberus,  Preelect.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflictu  Legum. 
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situated,  cannot  suffer  its  own  laws  in  this  respect  to  be 
changed  by  these  dispositions,  without  great  confusion 
and  prejudice  to  its  own  interests.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  law  of  a  place  where  real  property  is  situated 
governs  exclusively  as  to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the 
descent  of  such  property  (g). 

This  rule  is  applied,  by  the  international  jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  forms  of 
conveyance  of  real  property,  both  as  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  confederation  or  empire,  and  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries.  Hence  it  is  that  a  deed  or 
will  of  real  property,  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
in  another  State  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed  with  the 
formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  that  State  where  the 
land  lies  (A). 

But  this  application  of  the  rule  is  peculiar  to  American 
and  British  law.  According  to  the  international  juris- 
prudence recognized  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
European  continent,  a  deed  or  will,  executed  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  valid ;  not 
only  as  to  personal,  but  as  to  real  property,  wherever 
situated ;  provided  the  property  is  allowed  by  the  lex  loci 
rei  sites  to  be  alienated  by  deed  or  will ;  and  those  cases 
excepted,  where  that  law  prescribes,  as  to  instruments  for 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  particular  forms,  which  can 
only  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  such 

as  the  registry  of  a  deed  or  the  probate  of  a  will  (t). 

.  §  81a. 

The  main  reason  for  this  divergence  lies  in  the  fact,  that  continental  Reasons  for 
conveyancing  has  always  supposed  public  acts  as  the  rule,  and  made  Tencem 
but  a  comparatively  sparing  use  of  the  private  documents  which  con- 
stitute Anglo-American  titles.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
inability  to  dispose  of  land  unless  the  owner  was  in  the  lex  situs, 
naturally  led  to  the  rule  that  conveyances  of  immoveables  are  rendered 
valid  by  the  lex  loci  actus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-American 
law  prescribes  formalities  which  may  be  performed  anywhere,  and  are 

(a)  Huberos,  Kv.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflictu  v.  ScaUs ,  9  Wallace,  23 ;  Freke  t.  Lord 

Ijeg.  }  16.  Carberry,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  461 ;  Adams  t. 

(h)  Robinson  v.  CampbeU,  3  Wheaton,  ClutUrbuch,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403 ;  Wharton, 

212;    XT.  8.  t.  Crosby,  7  Crunch,  116.  §372.] 

[Coppm  v.  Goppin,  2  P.  W.  291 ;  Brodie  (i)  Fcalix,  Droit  International  PrivS, 

v.  Barry,  2  Yes.  &  Beanies,  127;  MeOoon  §  62 ;  Hubenw,  ubi  supra. 
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not  contrary  to  the  law  of  any  nation,  and  it  therefore  justly  refuses  to 
give  effect  to  transfers  of  land,  unless  such  formalities  have  been 
complied  with  (k).  However,  no  one  maintains  that  a  form  expressly 
imposed  as  an  exclusive  one  by  the  lex  situs,  can  ever  be  dispensed 
with.  Thus  the  French  law  of  the  23rd  March,  1855,  requires 
immoveable  property  in  France  to  be  transferred  inter  vivos  by  a 
transcription  in  the  bureau  des  hypothkques,  and  no  transfer  is  valid 
without  such  transcription  (/). 

This  diversity  of  opinion  is  now  of  no  great  importance,  because  the 
laws  of  most  European  States  have  adopted  the  principle  that  land  is 
subject  to  the  lex  rei  sita.  This  is  done  expressly  by  the  codes  of 
Prussia  (m),  Austria  (n),  Saxony  (o),  Italy  (/?),  and  Greece  (q).  Another 
point  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  rei  sites  is  the  character  of  the  property, 
that  is,  whether  it  be  realty  or  not,  for  every  nation  may  impress  upon 
property  in  its  dominions  any  character  it  pleases  (r). 

§82. 
Droit  (Tau-         The  municipal  laws  of  all  European  countries  formerly 

prohibited  aliens  from  holding  real  property  within  the 
territory  of  the  State.     During  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  acquisition  of  property  in  land  in- 
volved the  notion  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  within  whose 
dominions  it  lay,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  that 
which  the  proprietor  owed  to  his  native  sovereign.     It 
was  also  during  the  same  rude  ages  that  the  jus  albinagii 
or  droit  (Vaubaine  was  established ;  by  which  -all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  deceased  foreigner  (moveable  or  immoveable) 
was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ah  intestatoy  or  under  a 
will  of  the  decedent  (s).     In  the  progress  of  civilization, 
this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  usage  has  been,  by  de- 
grees, almost  entirely  abolished.     This  improvement  has 
been  accomplished  either  by  municipal  regulations,  or  by 
international  compacts  founded  upon  the  basis  of  reci- 
te [Westlake,  §  82.]  («)  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med.  -ffivi,  voce 
(J)  [Ibid.  §  87.    Tripier,  Codes  Fran-      Albinagium  et  Albani)  derives  the  term 
cais,  p.  1618.]                                                 from  advena.    Other  etymologists  de- 
(m)  [Allegemeines   Landreoht,    Em-      rive  it  from  alibi  natus.    During  the 
leitung,  §  28.]                                                 Middle    Age,   the    Soots    were    called 
(ft)  [Oesterreiohisohe  Gazette,  }  300.]       Albani  in  France,  in  common  with  all 
(o)  [Saxon  Civil  Code,  §  10.]                      other  aliens ;  and  as  the  Gothic  term 
(p)  [Law  of  25th  June,  1865,  art.  7.]      Aibanaeh  is  even  now  applied  by  the 
(?)  [Civil  Code  of  Greece,  art.  5.]             Highlanders  of  Scotland  to  their  race,  it 
.  (r)  [Story,    §  447.     Kelson,  Private      may  have  been  transferred  by  the  eon* 
International  Law,  pp.  147,  148.]               tinental  nations  to  all  foreigners. 
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procity.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
droit  (Paubaine  had  been  either  abolished  or  modified 
by  treaties  between  France  and  other  States;  and  it 
was  entirely  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1791,  with  respect  to  all  nations,  without 
exception  and  without  regard  to  reciprocity.  This  gra- 
tuitous concession  was  retracted,  and  the  subject  placed 
on  its  original  footing  of  reciprocity  by  the  Code- 
Napoleon,  in  1803  ;  but  this  part  of  the  Civil  Code  was 
again  repealed,  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  14th  July,  1819, 
admitting  foreigners  to  the  right  of  possessing  both  real 
and  personal  property  in  France,  and  of  taking  by 
succession  ab  intestate,  or  by  will,  in  the  same  manner 
with  native  subjects  (t). 

The  analogous  usage  of  the  droit  de  detraction,  or  droit 
de  retraite  (jus  detractfls),  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon 
the  removal  from  one  State  to  another  of  property  ac- 
quired by  succession  or  testamentary  disposition,  has  also 
been  reciprocally  abolished  in  most  civilized  countries. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1778 
and  1800,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  for 
the  mutual  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubaine  and  the  droit 
de  detraction  between  the  two  countries,  have  expired 
with  those  treaties;  and  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries, 
who  then  held  lands  within  their  respective  territories, 
were  to  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and  titles  therein, 
was  limited  to  titles  existing  at  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  by  the  lapse 
of  time  (u).  But  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  a  great 
number  of  subsisting  treaties,  between  the  United  States 
and  various  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  pro- 


(J)  Botteok    and    Welcker,    Staats-      Jur.  Confwd.  Germanic®,  torn.  ii.  p.  17. 
Lexicon,  art.  Gaitreeht,  Band  6,  §  362.      Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Aubaine. 
VatteJ,  lir.  ii.   ch.  viii.   §§   112—114.  (u)  Kent's  Comm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—69 

Kfciber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Pt.  H.  tit.  1,      (5th  ed.). 
ch.  ii  §f  32,  33.     Yon  Mayer,  Corp. 
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vided,  that  "  where  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding 
real  estate  within  the  territories  of  the  one  party,  such 
real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified 
by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the 
proceeds  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties 
of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  re- 
spective States  (z). 

*r*    t0!  m       ^  **  on^  °*  *ate  years  that  the  right  of  holding  lands  on  the  same 
lands  in  conditions  as    subjects    has  been  conceded  to  foreigners  by  most 

various  countries.    In  Belgium  this  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  27th  of 

April,  1865  (y).  Russia  conceded  the  privilege  in  1860  (z).  Some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  do  not  even  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold  real  pro- 
perty without  the  express  permission  of  the  Cantonal  Government, 
unless  there  be  a  treaty  to  that  effect  (a).  Austria  (fl),  the  Nether- 
lands (c),  and  Sweden  (rf),  only  accord  the  right  on  condition  of  reci- 
procity in  the  foreigner's  country.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  provides,  that  every  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  con- 
federated States  is  to  be  treated  in  every  other  of  the  confederated 
States  as  a  born  native,  and  to  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate  (e). 
But  as  regards  other  countries,  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  "Wurtemburg,  exact  for  their  own  subjects,  when  abroad,  the  same 
rights  they  extend  to  foreigners  in  their  own  dominions  (/).  In  Italy, 
Denmark,  and  Greece,  aliens  are  under  no  disabilities  in  this  respect  (y). 
The  ownership  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
each  individual  State  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  States  impose  no 
restrictions  on  foreigners  (A);  others  require  residence  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  (»);  in  others  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  necessary  (k).  Feudal  prin- 
ciples were  maintained  so  long  in  England,  that  until  the  year  1870, 
an  alien  was  incapable  of  holding  land  for  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
that  is,  he  could  not  purchase  a  freehold.  This,  however,  was  remedied 

(x)  Treaty  of  1828  between  the  United  (*)  [Art.  iii.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe, 

States  and  Prussia,   art.   14.    Elliott,  vol.  iii.  p.  1931.] 
Am.  Diplom.  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  388.    [See  (/)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Oom- 

U.  S.  Diplom.  Cor.  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  1416.]  mission,  1869,  pp.  114,  124,  129,  138.] 

(y)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Com-  (?)  [Ibid.  p.  116.    Italian  Civil  Code, 

mission,  1869,  p.  115.]  Art.  iii.    Civil  Code  of  Greece,  Art.  5.] 
(s)  [Ibid.  p.  128.]  (A)  [Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois.] 

(«)  [Ibid.  p.  131.]  (i)  [Vermont,  N.  and  S.  Carolina.] 

(b)  [Civil  Code  of  Austria,  {  33.]  (k)  [Connecticut,    Maine,  Delaware, 

(e)  [Civil  Code  of  the  Netherlands,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 

{{  884,  967.]  sas,   Indiana,    Missouri.    See  Rep.  of 

(d)  [Swedjsh  Statute  of  Inheritance,  Nat.  Comm.  p.  131 ;  and  U.  S.  Diplom. 

"  Arfda  Batten,"  ch.  16,  { 2.]  Cor.  1873,  p.  1414.] 
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by  the  Naturalization  Act,  1870(1),  which  relieved  aliens  of  most  of 
their  disabilities,  and,  as  regards  land,  placed  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  subjects (m).  c  g^ 

There  is  no  uniform  rule  among  nations  by  which  the  nationality  of  Effect  of  birth 
a  person  may  be  determined  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  England  and  ^^ong 
America  claim  all  who  are  born  within  their  dominions  as  natural-born 
subjects  or  citizens,  whatever  may  have  been  the  parents'  nationality  (n). 
A  child  born  in  Denmark  is  considered  a  Dane  while  he  remains  in  the 
country(o).  Birth  in  Portugal  confers  Portuguese  nationality,  unless 
the  father  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State,  or  unless 
the  child  formally  renounces  it  (p). 

Complete  Dutch  nationality  is  acquired  by  birth  in  Holland,  if  the 
parents  are  established  there  (q).  In  Italy,  when  an  alien  has  esta- 
blished his  domicile  in  the  Kingdom  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years,  his 
child  is  considered  a  citizen,  but  residence  for  commercial  purposes  does 
not  suffice  to  confer  this  status  (r).  If  a  child  is  born  in  any  other 
European  country,  he  does  not  acquire  its  national  character,  but 
follows  that  of  his  father,  if  legitimate,  and  that  of  his  mother,  if  ille- 
gitimate (*).  However,  in  Baden  (t),  Belgium (t*),  France  («),  Greece (y), 
and  Spain  (z),  children  of  alien  parents  born  there,  are  enabled  to 
acquire  the  nationality  of  the  country  by  a  declaration,  made  within  a 
year  of  their  coming  of  age,  of  their  wish  to  do  so.  The  French  law 
has  a  further  provision,  that  if  the  alien  father  was  himself  born  in 
France,  his  child  is  considered  a  Frenchman,  unless,  within  the  same 
period,  he  makes  a  declaration  of  his  wish  to  be  a  foreigner  (a),  and 
every  person  born  in  France,  whose  father  was  himself  born  there,  is  a 
Frenchman  (£). 


As  to  personal  property,  the  lex  domicilii  of  its  owner  Lex  domicilii. 
prevails  over  the  law  of  the  country  where  such  property 
is  situated,  so  far  as  respects  the  rule  of  inheritance : — 
Mobilia  ossibus  inhcerent,  personam  sequuntur.    Thus  the  law 

(f)  [33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  b.  2.  See  Ap-  (?)  [Law  of  28th  July,   1850,  F.  O. 

peadix  A.]  No.  44,  art.  1.] 

(m)  [Bloxam  v.  Favre,  9  P.  D.   ISO.  (r)  [Civil  Code  of  Italy,  lib.  i.  tit.  L 

As  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  art.  8.] 

see  Bep.  of  Nat.  Comm.  1869,  p.  137.]  («)  [Rep.  of  Nat.  Comm.  pp.  141— 

(*)  [CaMtCs  eate,   2  State  Tr.  639;  149.] 

Doneyani  ▼.  Donegani,  3  Knapp,  P.  C.  (0  [Baden  Landrecht,  art.  9.] 

63 ;  Re  Adam,  1  Moo.  P.  0.  460.   Four-  (w)  [Civil  Code  of  Belgium,  art.  9. 

teenth  Amendment  to  TJ.  S.  Constitu-  law  of  27th  Sept.  1835,  art.  2.] 

turn,  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  (x)  [Code  Napoleon ;  Code  Civil,  liv.  i. 

p.  706.]  c.  i.  §  9.] 

»  [Ck  Brook  to  Sir  C.  L.  Wyke,  26th  (y)  [Civil  Code  of  Greece,  arts.  17, 19.] 

July,  1868,  Nat.  Comm.  Bep.  p.  143.]  (*)  [Royal  Decree,  17th  Nov.  1862.] 

(p)  [Civil  Code  of  Portugal,  tit.  iii.  (a)  [Law  of  29th  Jan.  and  7th  Feb. 

ait.  18,  Ho.  2.]  1861,  art.  1 ;  Law  of  28th  June,  1889.] 

(b)  [Law  of  28th  June,  1889.] 
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of  the  place,  where  the  owner  of  personal  property  was 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succes- 
sion ah  intestato  as  to  his  personal  effects  wherever  they 
may  be  situated  (c).  Yet  it  had  once  been  doubted,  how 
far  a  British  subject  could,  by  changing  his  native  domi- 
cile for  a  foreign  domicile  without  the  British  empire, 
change  the  rule  of  succession  to  his  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain ;  though  it  was  admitted  that  a  change  of 
domicile,  within  the  empire,  as  from  England  to  Scot- 
land, would  have  that  effect  (d).  But  these  doubts  have 
been  overruled  in  a  more  recent  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  England,  establishing  the  law,  that  the 
actual  foreign  domicile  of  a  British  subject  is  exclusively 
to  govern,  in  respect  to  his  testamentary  disposition  of 
personal  property,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
foreigner  (e). 

So  also  the  law  of  a  place  where  any  instrument, 
relating  to  personal  property,  is  executed,  by  a  party  domi- 
ciled in  that  place,  governs,  as  to  the  external  form,  the 
interpretation,  and  the  effect  of  the  instrument:  Locus 
regit  actum.  Thus,  a  testament  of  personal  property,  if 
executed  according  to  the  formalities  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and  where  the  party 
making  it  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  is 
valid  in  every  other  country,  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
and  given  effect  to  according  to  the  lex  loci. 

This  principle,  laid  down  by  all  the  text-writers,  was 
recently  recognized  in  England  in  a  case  where  a  native 
of  Scotland,  domiciled  in  India,  but  who  possessed  herit- 
able bonds  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  personal  property 
there,  and  also  in  India,  having  executed  a  will  in  India, 
ineffectual  to  convey  Scottish  heritage ;  and  a  question 

(c)  Huberus,  Ptteleot.,  torn.  ii.  lib.i.  (<*)  Per  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  in  Curling  v. 

tit.  3,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  {§  14, 15.   Byn-  Thornton,  2  Addams'  Eoolee.  Rep.  p.  17. 

kershoek,  Quest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  [Wharton,  {  585.] 

16.    See  also  an  opinion  given  by  Grotius  W  Stanley   y.    Bernee,    3   Haggard, 

as  counsel  in  1613,   Henry's  Foreign  Eccles.  pp.  393—465;  Moore  v.  Dwell, 

Law,  App.  p.  196.    Merlin,  Repertoire,  *  ibid.  346,  364  ;  Bremer  y.  Freeman,  10 

tit.  Loi,  §  6,  No.  3.    Fcelix,  Droit  In-  Mo.  P.  0. 306 ;  Enohin  y.  Wylie,  31 L.  J- 

ternaUonal  Prive,  }  37.  Ch-  *02. 
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haying  arisen  whether  his  heir-at-law  (who  claimed  the 
heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  moyeable  property  as  legatee  under  the  will.  It  was 
held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  that  of  the 
Court  below,  that  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  construction,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  land  where  it  was  made,  and 
where  the  testator  had  his  domicile,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
law  of  England  prevailing  in  that  country;  and  this, 
although  the  will  was  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry 
in  the  tribunals  of  Scotland ;  for  these  Courts  also  are 
bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  will  was  made  (/). 

§83a. 

The  law  of  the  domicile  only  regulates  universal  assignments  of  The  lex  domi- 

moveable  property,  as  on  marriage  or  death,  and  because  this  is  the  "'"  ^J 
only  source  from  which  a  rule  common  to  property  situated  in  various  universal  soo- 
countriee  can  be  derived.     But  when  the  title  to  a  particular  chattel  is  oeroons. 
concerned,  in  a  case  not  involving  any  universal  assignment,  the  law  of  ?ia,^iB0*  to 
its  situation  is  absolute  (y).     In  England  no  change  of  domicile  will  wills. 
avoid  or  affect  a  will  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicile  at  the  time  of  its  execution  (A).    Some  of  the  United  States 
have  adopted  a  different  rule.    Thus,  in  New  York  the  law  of  the 
testator's  last  domicile  is  held  to  govern  the  will  (t ).    The  payment  of 
legacy  duty  is  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii;  and,  in  general,  the 
liability  to  pay  succession  duty  or  no  is  determined  by  the  same  test. 
But  the  domicile  of  the  settlor  is  not,  in  this  latter  respect,  conclusive. 
There  may  be  such  a  settlement  made  of  the  property  as  to  give  it  a 
British  character,  and  then  the  duty  will  be  payable  whatever  the 
domicile  of  the  settlor  (£).  c.  gg^ 

It  has  been  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  whenever  Her  Testamentary 
Majesty  shall  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  any  foreign  State  ^yihli^- 
for  the  purpose,  no  British  subject  resident  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  jeets  abroad 
such  foreign  State,  shall  be  deemed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  ^^4°^ 
acquired  a  domicile  there,  unless  the  British  subject  shall  have  resided  England. 

(J)  Trotter  v.  Trotter,  3  Wilson  &  (h)  [24  &  26  Viot.  o.  114,  s.  3.] 

Shaw,  407.  (•)  [Moultrie  v.  Hunt,  23  K.  Y.  394 ; 

(?)  [Cammel  v.  SetaeU,  5  H.  &  K.  728 ;  Wharton,  §  686a.] 
William*  y.  Colonial  Bank,  38  Ch.  B.  (k)  [Thomson  v.  Adv.-Gcn.,  12  CI.  & 

388.    See  as  to  powers  of  appointment  F.  1 ;  Kelson,  376 ;  Wallace  v.  Attorney •- 

respecting  property  in  a  foreign  country,  General,  L.  B.  1  Ch.  1 ;  Attorney- Gene- 

TatnaU  v.  Monkey,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  342.  r<tf  v.  Campbell,  L.  B.  5  H.  L.  624;  In 

Kelson,    Private     International    Law,  re  Cigala* $  Trust,  7  Ch.  D.  361.] 
p.  192.] 
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there  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and  shall  have 
made  and  deposited  in  a  publio  office  of  such  foreign  country  a  decla- 
ration in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled  in  such  foreign 
country.  Without  this  declaration  he  shall  be  deemed,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  moveables,  to  retain  the 
domicile  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  the  foreign 
country  (Z).  The  converse  case  of  foreigners,  with  whose  country 
England  has  a  convention,  dying  in  England  is  provided  for  in  the 
same  way;  that  is,  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
British  domicile  for  testamentary  purposes,  except  under  the  conditions 
stated  (m).  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  foreigners  who  have  been 
naturalized  in  British  dominions  (n).  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
conventions  have  been  made  under  this  Act,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
«  ooe  &t  present  inoperative. 
Wills  of  *  Another  statute  of  the  same  year  provides  that,   "Every  will  or 

British  rab-     other  testamentary  disposition  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
abroad.  a  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at  the 

time  of  making  the  same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death)  shall,  as 
regards  personal  estate,  be  deemed  to  be  well  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scotland 
to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  made  according  to  the  forms  required, 
either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was  domiciled  when  the  same  was 
made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  where  he  had  his  domicile  of  origin"  (o).  In  1874,  Lacroix, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  naturalized  in  England,  made  a  will  in 
Paris  in  the  English  form,  relating  to.  his  property  in  England  only. 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  will  of  a  naturalized  British  subject  made 
in  France  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  England,  is 
valid  in  France,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  at  the  time  of  making  the  will.  The  will  of 
Lacroix  was  therefore  admitted  to  probate  under  this  statute,  as  being 
"Witts  made  in  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  (p).  The 
England.  same  statute  provides  that  "  Every  will  or  other  testamentary  instru- 
ment made  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  British  subject  (what- 
ever may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the 
same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death),  shall,  as  regards  personal 
estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed,  and  shall  be  admitted  in  England 
and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if  the  same 
be  executed  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  laws  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  same  is 
made  "  (?).  Under  this  section  the  will  of  an  Italian  who  was  natura- 
lized in  England,  who  made  his  will  in  England,  and  then  returned  to 

(7)  [24  A  25  Vict  o.  121,  e.  1.]  (p)  [In  the  good*  of  Lacroix,  2  P.  X>. 

(m)  [Ibid.  8.  2.]  96.] 

(»)  [Ibid.  b.  3.]  (?)  [24  &  25  Vict.  o.  114,  e.  2.] 

(©)  [24  &  25  Vict.  o.  114,  s.  1.] 
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and  was  domiciled  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  admitted  to 
probate  in  England.  The  section  was  held  to  apply  equally  to  native- 
born  as  to  naturalized  British  subjects  (r). 

5  84. 
The  sovereign  power  of  municipal  legislation  also  ex*  Penonai 

tends  to  the  regulation  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  9UUm% 

citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  everything  affecting  their 

civil  state  and  condition. 

It  extends  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  supreme 
police  over  all  persons  within  the  territory,  whether 
citizens  or  not,  and  to  all  criminal  offences  committed 
by  them  within  the  same  (s). 

Some  of  these  exceptions  arise  from  the  positive  law 
of  nations,  others  are  the  effect  of  special  compact. 

There  are  also  certain  cases  where  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  State,  civil  and  criminal,  operate  beyond  its  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.     These  are, 

I.  Laws  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  persons.    Laws  relating 

In  general,  the  laws  of  the  State,  applicable  to  the  and  <*p*eity- 
civil  condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citizens,  operate  may^rate 
upon  them  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign  country.          wtoriaii 

Such  are  those  universal  personal  qualities  which  take 
effect  either  from  birth,  such  as  citizenship,  legitimacy, 
and  illegitimacy ;  at  a  fixed  time  after  birth,  as  minority 
and  majority ;  or  at  an  indeterminate  time  after  birth, 
as  idiocy  and  lunacy,  bankruptcy,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal. 
The  laws  of  the  State  affecting  all  these  personal  qualities 
of  its  subjects  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
attach  to  them  in  whatever  country  they  are  resident  (t). 

This  general  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : —  «  8g 

1.  To  the  right  of  every  independent  sovereign  State  Naturaii*u 
to  naturalize  foreigners  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
privileges  of  their  acquired  domicile. 

Even  supposing  a  natural-born  subject  of  one  country 

(r)  [/»  the  good*  of  OaUyfl  P.  D.  438.]  ternational  Prive,  liv.  i.   tit.  i.  }  31. 

(t)  Huberna,  torn,  ii.  liv.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Huberus,  torn.  ii.  1.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflict, 

Conflict.  Leg-.  }  2.  Leg.  §  12.     [Abd-ul-Mestih  v.  Farra, 

(i)  PardeeenB,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  13  App.  Caa.  431,  438.  J 
VI.  tit.  7,  oh.  2,  §  1,  Fcelix,  Droit  In- 
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cannot  throw  off  his  primitive  allegiance,  so  as  to  cease 
to  be  responsible  for  criminal  acts  against  his  native 
country,  it  has  been  determined,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  that  he  may  become  by  residence 
and  naturalization  in  a  foreign  State  entitled  to  all  the 
commercial  privileges  of  his  acquired  domicile  and  citizen- 
ship. Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  trade  to  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  was  opened  to  American 
citizens,  whilst  it  still  continued  prohibited  to  British 
subjects:  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench  that 
a  natural-born  British  subject  might  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
trade  conceded  between  his  native  country  and  that 
foreign  country ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  return- 
ing to  his  native  country  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose 
e  83.  would  not  deprive  him  of  those  advantages  (u). 
Beguiation  of  2.  The  sovereign  right  of  every  independent  State  to 
ted  in  a  regulate  the  property  within  its  territory  constitutes 
another  exception  to  the  rule. 

Thus,  the  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  as 
to  age,  consent  of  parents,  &c,  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject ;  but  the 
effects  of  a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  (immobilta) 
in  another  State  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce. 
Huberus,  indeed,  lays  down  the  contrary  doctrine,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  foreign  law,  in  this  case,  does  not 
affect  the  territory  immediately,  but  only  in  an  incidental 
manner,  and  that  by  the  implied  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  without  prejudicing  his  or 
their  rights.  But  the  practice  of  nations  is  certainly 
different,  and  therefore  no  such  consent  can  be  implied 
to  waive  the  local  law  which  has  impressed  certain  in- 
delible qualities  upon  immoveable. property  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  (z). 

(w)  Wilson  v.  Marryattj  1  Bob.  &  Poll.  (x)  Kent,  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182, 

43  ;  7  T.  R.  31.    [See  further  on  this      186,  n.  (6th  edit.). 
subject  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.] 
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§W. 
As  to  ^personal  property  {mohUia)  the  lex  loci  contractus.  Personal 

or  lex  domicilii,  may,  in  certain  cases,  prevail  over  that  of 
the  place  where  the  property  is  situated.  Huberus  holds 
that  not  only  the  marriage  contract  itself,  duly  cele- 
brated in  a  given  place,  is  valid  in  all  other  places,  but 
that  the  rights  and  effects  of  the  contract,  as  depending 
upon  the  lex  loci,  are  to  be  equally  in  force  every- 
where (y).  If  this  rule  be  confined  to  personal  property, 
it  may  be  considered  as  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
authority  of  the  public  jurists,  who  unite  in  maintaining 
the  doctrine  that  the  incidents  and  effects  of  the  marriage 
upon  the  property  of  the  parties,  wherever  situated,  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  positive  nuptial  contract  (z). 
But  if  there  be  an  express  ante-nuptial  contract,  the 
rights  of  the  parties  under  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the 

lex  loci  contractus  (a). 

.  §.87a: 

The  matrimonial  domicile  has  been  defined  to  be  the  domicile  first  Matrimonial 

established  by  the  husband  and  wife  together ;  or,  if  none  such  be  0DU 
established,  it  is  that  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  (o). 
"  The  marriage  contract,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  is  emphatically  one 
which  parties  make  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  usual  place  of  their 
residence  "  (c).  The  matrimonial  domicile  is  not  changed  by  an  aban- 
donment of  one  party  by  the  other  (d).  It  seems  firmly  established 
that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile  will  always  govern  personal 
property  acquired  before  marriage  (t)  ;  and  instruments  relating  to  it, 
such  as  marriage  settlements,  are  to  be  construed  according  to  that 
law(/).  But  when  the  matrimonial  domicile  is  changed  after  mar- 
riage, there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  effect  this  will  have 
upon  personal  property  acquired  after  such  change  of  domicile.  Story 
lays  it  down  that  when  there  has  been  a  change,  the  law  of  the  actual, 
and  not  of  the  matrimonial,  domicile  will  govern  as  to  all  future  acquisi- 

(y)  Buberas,  1.  i.  tit  3,  de  Conflict.  167.    See  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur,  1  P.  D. 

Leg.  i  9.  139.] 

(x)  FcbKx,  {  66.    [Wesflake,  $  366.  (*)  [PMUimore,  voL  iv.  §  445.     Watte 

Field,  International  Code,  §  675.]  v.  Sehrimpton,  21  Beavan,  97  ;   Wright  e 

(«)  he  Couthe  v.  Savetier,  3  Johnson,  Trusts,    2    K.    &   J.   696.      "Westlake, 

Ch.  Eep.  211.  $  366.] 

(*)  [Field,  International  Code,  §  577  (/)  [Atutruther  v.  Adair }  2  Mylne  & 

(2nd  ed.).     Story,  Conflict  of   Laws,  K.  513 ;  Sste  t.  Smith,  18  Beavan,  112 ; 

\  193.    Wharton,  §  190.]  Saul  y.  Hie  Creditors,  5  Martin,  N.  S» 

(e)  \Wturrender  v.  Warrexder,  2  OL  &  569 ;  DeLmev.  Moore,  14 Howard,  253 ; 

Fin.  488.]  Collins  v.  Meetor ,  L.  B.  19  Eq.  334  ;  Me 

(<!)  [Bonati  v.  Welsh, .  24  New  York,  Marsland,  65  L.  J.  Ch.  581.] 
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tions  of  personal  property,  if  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  right*  are 
sought  to  be  enforced  do  not  prohibit  such  arrangements,  and  this  is, 
apparently,  the  law  of  England  (y).  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
Court  of  Cassation  decided,  in  1854,  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  were, 
in  such  a  case,  governed  by  the  law  of  the  original  matrimonial 
domicile  (A). 

Effect  <rf*  .  By  the  general  international  law  of  Europe  and 
di8ohai{j«  and  America,  a  certificate  of  discharge  obtained  by  a  bank- 
^jfa^a  nipt  in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  and  where 
in  another      ^he  contract  was  made  and  the  parties  domiciled,  is  yalid 

country.  *  7 

to  discharge  the  debtor  in  every  other  country ;  but  the 
opinions  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  nations  have  been 
much  divided  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  title  of  his 
assignees  or  syndics  will  control  his  personal  property 
situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  prevent  its  being 
attached  and  distributed  under  the  local  laws  in  a 
different  course  from  that  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt 
code  of  his  own  country.  According  to  the  law  of  most 
European  countries,  the  proceeding  which  is  commenced 
in  the  country  of  the  bankrupt's  domicile  draws  to  itself 
the  exclusive  right  to  take  and  distribute  the  property. 
The  rule  thus  established  is  rested  upon  the  general 
principle  that  personal  (or  moveable)  property  is,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  considered  as  situated  in  the  country  where 
the  bankrupt  had  his  domicile.  But  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  as  adopted  in  the  United  States,  consider 
the  lex  loci  ret  sitce  as  prevailing  over  the  lex  domicilii  in 
respect  to  creditors,  and  that  the  laws  of  other  States 
cannot  be  permitted  to  have  an  extra-territorial  opera- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  the  authority,  rights,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  State  where  the  property  lies.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  therefore  determined, 
that  both  the  government  under  its  prerogative  priority, 
and  private  creditors  attaching  under  the  local  laws,  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  claim  of  the  assignees  for  the 

(?)  [Conflict  of  Laws,  §  187.    Burge,  132.] 

CoL  and  For.  Laws,  pt.  L  oh.  7,  §  8.  (A)  Fcelix,  p.  91.    This  is  approved  of 

Wharton,  {  198.    Harvey  v.  Farnie,  8  by  Sir  R.  Fhillimore,  vol.  iv.  §  447,  and 

App.  Cas.   43,   47 ;    Be  Martland,  ubi  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Savigny. 

wpra;  R$  l$tf$  Trtuts,  L.  B.  7  Ir.  Ch.  Guthrie,  p.  293. 
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benefit  of  the  general  creditors  under  a  foreign  bankrupt 
law,  although  the  debtor  was  domiciled  and  the  contract 
made  in  a  foreign  country  (t).  e  39 

3.  The  general  rule  as  to  the  application  of  personal  The  u*  hoi 
statutes  yields  in  some  cases  to  the  operation  of  the  lex  often  causes 

T     .  .        ,  A  exceptions  to 

hct  Contractus.  this  rule. 

Thus  a  bankrupt's  certificate  under  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  cannot  operate  in  another  State  to  discharge  him 
from  his  debts  contracted  with  foreigners  in  a  foreign 
country  (k).  And  though  the  personal  capacity  to  enter 
into  the  nuptial  contract  as  to  age,  consent  of  parents, 
and  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  &c,  is  generally  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a 
subject,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  always  regulated  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated ;  and  if  valid 
there,  it  is  considered  as  valid  everywhere  else,  unless 
made  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  the 
parties  are  domiciled  subjects.  M 

II.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  State  may  also  ope-  l*  L»  **- 
rate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  a  contract irmi  ' 
made  within  the  territory  comes  either  directly  or  inci- 
dentally in  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  foreign 
State. 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
made,  is,  generally  speaking,  valid  everywhere  else. 
The  general  comity  and  mutual  convenience  of  nations 
have  established  the  rule,  that  the  law  of  that  place 
governs  in  every  thing  respecting  the  form,  interpreta- 
tion, obligation,  and  effect  of  the  contract,  wherever  the 
authority,  rights,  and  interests  of  other  States  and  their 
citizens  are  not  thereby  prejudiced  (/). 

(i)  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  the  lex  fori,  but  will  allow  due  operation 

flootlftTiri,  toL  ii.  pp.  681 — 687.    Hose's  and  effect  to  a  bankruptcy  in  the  forum 

Oases  in  Bankruptcy,  voL  i.   p.  462.  of  the  domicile.    Ex  parte  Sibeth,  14  Q. 

Kent's  Comment.  toL  ii.  pp.  393,  404—  B.  D.  417 ;  Ex  parte  Dover,  18  Q.  B.  D. 

408,469  (6th  edit.)  Harrison  v.  Sterry,  660;  Silly.  Wonwieh,  and  notes  thereto, 

5  Cranch,  289 ;    Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12  Nelson,     Private    International    Law, 

Wheaton,  153.   [Westlake,  ch.  ix.  Story,  pp.  163,  163  et  seq.'] 

H  403-415.     The  English  Court  will  (A)  [Phillips  t.  Allen,  8  B.  &  0.  477.] 

administer  the  estate  in  accordance  with  (I)  Ibid.  {11. 
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§91. 

Exceptions  to       This  qualification  of  the  rule  suggests  the  exceptions 

its  operation.        1  .   •,         •  •  t      ,  •  ai 

which  arise  to  its  application.     And, 

1.  It  cannot  apply  to  cases  properly  governed  by  the 
lex  loci  ret  sitce  (as  in  the  case,  before  put,  of  the  effect  of 
a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  in  a  foreign  State), 
or  by  the  laws  of  another  State  relating  to  the  personal 
state  and  capacity  of  its  citizens. 

2.  It  cannot  apply  where  it  would  injuriously  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  another  State  relating  to  its  police,  its 
public  health,  its  commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally 
its  sovereign  authority,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its 
citizens. 

Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  in  a  place  where  they  are  not 
prohibited,  to  be  delivered  in  a  place  where  they  are  pro- 
hibited, although  the  trade  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  the  price  cannot  be  recovered  in  the  State 
where  the  goods  are  deliverable,  because  to  enforce  the 
contract  there  would  be  to  sanction  a  breach  of  its  own 
commercial  laws.  But  the  tribunals  of  one  country  do  not 
take  notice  of,  or  enforce,  either  directly  or  incidentally, 
the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue  of  another  State,  and  there- 
fore an  insurance  of  prohibited  trade  may  be  enforced  in 
the  tribunals  of  any  other  country  than  that  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  local  laws  (m). 
Foreign  '  Huberus  holds  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  to  be 

momages.  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated, 
excepting  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  law  of  the  State  to 
which  the  party  is  subject  (w).  Such  are  marriages  con- 
tracted in  a  foreign  State,  and  according  to  its  laws,  by 
persons  who  are  minors,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  contract- 
English  law.  ing,  by  the  law  of  their  own  country.  But  according  to  the 
international  marriage  law  of  the  British  Empire,  a  clan- 
destine marriage  in  Scotland,  of  parties  originally  domi- 
ciled in  England,  who  resort  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole  pur- 

(m)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  pt.  questioned  by  Bynkershoek  and  Pothier. 

yi.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  ]  3.    Emerigon,  Trait6  [Also  by  Story,  }  267.    Westlake,  §  149. 

d* Assurance,  torn.  i.  pp.  212—215.   Park  Heffter,  §  36 ;  but  it  is  admitted  to  be 

on.  Insurance,  p.  341,  6th  ed.  The  moral  correct.] 

equity  of  this  rule  has  been  strongly  (»)  Be  Conflict.  Leg.  Idem. 
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pose  of  evading  the  English  marriage  act,  requiring  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  is  considered  valid  in  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This  jurisprudence  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part 
of  the  general  law  and  practice  of  Christendom,  and  that 
infinite  confusion  and  mischief  would  ensue,  with  respect 
to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other  personal  and  pro- 
prietary rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  not  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  The  same  principle  has  been  recognized  between 
the  different  States  of  the  American  Union,  upon  similar 
grounds  of  public  policy  (0). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  consent  required  by  the  Frenchiaw. 
French  Civil  Code  is  considered,  by  the  law  of  France, 
as  a  personal  quality  of  French  subjects,  following  them 
wherever  they  remove;  and,  consequently,  a  marriage 
by  a  Frenchman,  within  the  required  age,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  valid  by  the  French  tribunals,  though  the 
parties  may  have  been  above  the  age  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted  (p). 

3.  Wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  or  Execution  of 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed  mother  m 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  oountry- 
another  country,  everything  which  concerns  its  execution 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  country.     Those 
writers  who  affirm  that  this  exception  extends  to  every- 
thing respecting  the  nature,  the  validity,  and  the  inter- 
pretation, appear  to  have  erred  in  supposing  that  the 
authorities  are  at  variance  on  this  question.     They  will 
be  found,  on  a   critical   examination,    to   establish  the 
distinction  between  what  relates  to  the  validity  and 
interpretation,  and  what  relates  to  the  execution  of  the 
contract.     By  the  usage  of  nations,  the  former  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  lex  loci  contracts,  the  latter  by  the 

(*)  Haggard's  Consist.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  (p)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Loi,  §  6. 

pp.  428 — 433.  Kent's  Commentaries,  Toullier,  Droit Fran^ais,  torn.  i.  No.  118, 
toL  ii  p.  93.  576.     \8imonin  v.  Mattac,  2  Swa.  &  Tr. 

62.] 
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S98a. 

English  law. 


§93b. 

The  law  of 
the  domicile 
regulates  the 
capacity  of 
the  parties  to 
marry. 


Brook  v.  Brook, 


law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion (p). 

By  the  law  of  England,  what  is  to  be  the  law  by  which  a  contract, 
or  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  governed  or  applied,  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  construction  of  the  contract  itself,  as  read  by  the  light  of  the 
subject-matter  and  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  (9). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt/'  said  Lord  Campbell,  "  of  the  general 
rule  that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  according  to  the  law  of  a  country 
where  it  is  celebrated,  is  good  everywhere.  But  while  the  forms  of 
entering  into  the  contract  of  marriage  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  celebrated,  the 
essentials  of  the  contract  depend  upon  the  lex  domicilii,  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  parties  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
and  in  which  the  matrimonial  residence  is  contemplated.  Although 
the  forms  of  celebrating  the  foreign  marriage  may  be  different  from 
those  required  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  the  marriage 
may  be  good  everywhere.  But  if  the  contract  of  marriage  is  such,  in. 
essentials,  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  and 
it  is  declared  void  by  that  law,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  void  in  the 
country  of  domicile,  though  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  celebrated  "  (r).  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  civilized  State* 
can  allow  its  subjects  or  citizens,  by  making  a  temporary  visit  to  a 
foreign  country,  to  enter  into  a  contract,  to  be  performod  in  the  place 
of  domicile,  if  the  contract  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
domicile  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  morality,  or  any  of  its  funda- 
mental institutions. 

In  1840,  W.  L.  Brook  married  Charlotte  Armitage  in  England.  In 
1847,  Mrs.  Brook  died,  and  in  1850  W.  L.  Brook  married  Emily 
Armitage,  the  lawful  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  at  "Wandsbeck,  in 
Denmark,  according  to  the  laws  of  Denmark.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  Brook  and  Emily  Armitage  were  domiciled  in  England,  and 
had  merely  gone  to  Denmark  on  a  temporary  visit.  The  question 
arose  whether  this  marriage  could  be  recognized  as  valid  in  England. 
The  law  of  Denmark  does  not  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a  widower 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  but  the  law  of  England  does  (*).  The 
House  of  Lords  held  that  the  parties,  being  at  the  time  domiciled  in 
England,  their  capacity  to  marry,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  their 
marriage,  was  to  be  decided  by  English  law.  "A  marriage  between 
a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,"  said  Lord  Campbell, 


(p)  [Foalix,  Droit  International  Prive, 
J74.] 

(q)  [Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B. 
115  ;  Nelson,  Private  International  Law, 
p.  247 ;  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Lyonnaie,  12  Q. 
B.  D.  589,  599  ;  Re  Missouri  Steamship 
Co.,  5  T.  L.  B.  438.] 


(r)  [Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  of  L.  Caa. 
207 ;  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros,  3  P.  D. 
1.  See  also,  Simonin  v.  Mallae,  2  Sw. 
fc  Tr.  67;  Harvey  v.  Farnie,  8  App. 
Cas.  43,  50.] 

(*)  [Sill  v.  Good,  Vaughan,  302 ;  A 
y.  Chadwick,  11  Q.  B.  173,  205.] 
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"  being  Danish  subjects  domiciled  in  Denmark,  may  be  good  all  oyer 
the  world,  and  this  might  likewise  be  so  even  if  they  were  native  born 
English  subjects,  who  had  abandoned  their  English  domicile  and 
were  domiciled  in  Denmark.  But  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  the  marriage  now  in  question  ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  held  valid 
in  the  Danish  courts,  proof  being  given  that  the  parties  were  British 
subjects  domiciled  in  England,  that  England  was  to  be  their  matri- 
monial residence,  and  that  by  the  law  of  England  such  a  marriage  is 
prohibited  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  "  (/).  Every  State  has 
a  perfect  right  to  decide  what  marriages  it  will  deem  contra  bonos 
mores,  and  what  marriages  it  will  prohibit  within  its  jurisdiction.  If 
such  marriages  are  entered  into  abroad  by  its  domiciled  subjects,  their 
validity  will  not  be  recognized  in  the  State  prohibiting  them.  §  93c. 

"When  a  marriage  is  polygamous  or  incestuous  by  the  law  of  the  Polygamous 
place  where  it  is  drawn  in  question,  its  validity  will  not  be  recog-  Jaairiagw.  ** 
nized  in  such  place,  although  the  marriage  may  have  been  lawful 
where  celebrated.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  is  a  poly- 
gamous marriage.  Marriage,  as  understood,  in  Christendom,  has 
been  defined  to  be  the  voluntary  union  for  life  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  (u).  In  1866,  Lord  Penzance 
refused  to  recognize  a  Mormon  marriage  as  valid  in  England.  The 
marriage  was  a  species  of  compact  entered  into  between  the  parties  in 
Utah,  but  it  was  such  that  the  law  of  England  could  not  take  notice 
of  it,  so  as  to  decree  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  (x).  But  what 
amounts  to  an  incestuous  marriage  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Marriages 
between  blood  relations  in  the  lineal  ascending  or  descending  line, 
and  marriages  between  brother  and  sister  in  the  collateral  line, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half-blood,  are  universally  regarded  as 
incestuous  (y).  Beyond  this  there  is  no  rule  upon  which  nations  are 
agreed.  §  934, 

As  regards  clandestine  Scotch  marriages,  it  is  now  enacted  that  "  no  Clandestine 
irregular  marriage  contracted  in-  Scotland  by  declaration,  acknowledg-  j^t^ageBm 
xnent,  or  ceremony,  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the 
date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in 
Scotland  twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage"  (z). 

§  94. 
4.  As  every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right  of  LexfoH. " 

regulating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice, 

the  lex  loci  contractus  of  another  country  cannot  apply  to 

such  cases  as  are  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex 

(0  [Brook*.  Brook,  9H.  of  L.  Cas.  94;  Moth  v.  Both,  104  I1L  35.    As  to 

212  -J  the  marriage  laws  of  the  British  Empire, 

(«)  [Hyde  t.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  see  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the 

130  ;   aee  also  Bo  BetheU,  38  Ch.  D.  220.]  Marriage  Laws,  1868.] 

(*)  [Hyde  t.  Hyde,  ubi  supra.']  (z)  [19  &  20  Viot.  o.  96.     lawford  v. 

(?)   [Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  }  114 ;  Daviet,  47  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  38.] 


►  also  Bottomayor  t.  Be  Barrot,  5  P.  D. 
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fori  of    that   State  where  the   contract  is  brought  in 
question. 

Thus,  if  a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted 

to  be  enforced,  or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the 

judicial  tribunals  of  another,  everything  relating  to  the 

forms  of  proceeding,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  of  limita- 

tation,  (or  prescription,)  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 

of  the  State  where  the  suit  is  pending,  not  of  that  where 

the  contract  is  made  (a). 

§95. 

F?reigh£)ve"       **■"-•  ^e  munic^Pal  institutions  of  a  State  may  also 

ambassador,    operate  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 

army,  or  fleet,   .      ,1       «  n        . 

within  the      in  the  following  cases  : — 

a^o^e7state.  1-  The  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  going  into  the 
territory  of  another  State,  is,  by  the  general  usage  and 
comity  of  nations,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  juris- 
diction. Representing  the  power,  dignity,  and  all  the 
sovereign  attributes  of  his  own  nation,  and  going  into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  under  the  permission 
which  (in  time  of  peace)  is  implied  from  the  absence  of 
any  prohibition,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  temporarily  re- 
sides (b). 

2.  The  person  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  public 
minister,  whilst  within  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which 
he  is  delegated,  is  also  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction. 
His  residence  is  considered  as  a  continued  residence  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  retains  his  national  character, 
unmixed  with  that  of  the  country  where  he  locally 
resides  (c). 

3.  A  foreign  army  or  fleet,  marching  through,  sailing 
over,  or  stationed  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  with 
whom  the  foreign  sovereign  to  whom  they  belong  is  in 
amity,  are  also,  in  like  manner,  exempt  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  place  (d). 

If  there  be  no  express  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  State  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed 

(a)  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  459  (b)  Bynkerehoek,  de  Foro  Legat.  oap. 

(6th  ed.).     Fcelix,  Droit  International  iii.  §  13,  oap.  ix.  {  10. 

Prive,  §  76.    \JDon  t.  Zippman,  6  CI.  &  (c)  Vide  itrfra,  pt.  iii.  ch.  1. 

F.  1 ;  Scudder  v.  Bank,  91  U.  S.  406.]  (<*)  Ctaaregis,  Disc.  136,  174. 
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and  commissioned  ships  belonging  to  another  nation, 
with  whom  that  State  is  at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities, 
whether  they  enter  the  ports  under  the  license  implied 
from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  or  under  an  express 
permission  stipulated  by  treaty.  But  the  private  vessels 
of  one  State,  entering  the  ports  of  another,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  unless  by  express 
compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  compact  (e).       §  9g# 

The  above  principles,  respecting  the  exemption  of  5JJSS*|  * 
vessels  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  from  the  local 
jurisdiction,  were  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Exchange,  a 
vessel  which  had  originally  belonged  to  an  American 
citizen,  but  had  been  seized  and  confiscated  at  St.  Sebas- 
tien,  in  Spain,  and  converted  into  a  public  armed  vessel 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1810,  and  was  reclaimed 
by  the  original  owner,  on  her  arrival  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  justice  was  a  branch  of  that  possessed  by  the 
nation  as  an  independent  sovereign  power.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  nation,  within  its  own  territory,  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of 
no  limitation  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external  source,  would 
imply  a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of 
the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty,  to 
the  same  extent,  in  that  power  which  could  impose  such 
restriction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete 
power  of  a  nation,  within  its  own  territories,  must  be 
traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They  could 
flow  from  no  other  legitimate  source. 

This  consent  might  be  either  express  or  implied.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  less  determinate,  exposed  more  to  the 

(#)  [VkiUd State*  ▼.  Diekelman,  2  Otto,  520;  92  U.S.  520;  Wildmhm'  Cote,  120 
U.  S.  1.] 
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uncertainties  of  construction ;  but,  if  understood,  not  less 
obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties, 
possessing  equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose 
mutual  benefit  is  promoted  by  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  by  an  interchange  of  those  good  offices  which 
humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  require,  all  sovereigns 
have  consented  to  a  relaxation  in  practice,  under  certain 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  absolute  and  complete 
jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  territories,  which 
sovereignty  confers. 

This  consent  might,  in  some  instances,  be  tested  by 
common  usage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of 
that  usage.  A  nation  would  justly  be  considered  as 
violating  its  faith,  although  that  faith  might  not  be 
expressly  plighted,  which  should  suddenly,  and  without 
previous  notice,  exercise  its-  territorial  jurisdiction  in  a 
manner  not  consonant  to  the  usages  and  received  obliga- 
tions of  the  civilized  world. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of 
sovereigns,  and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to 
mutual  intercourse,  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases,  in 
which  every  sovereign  is  understood  to  waive  the  exercise 
of  a  part  of  that  complete,  exclusive  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every 
§97,       nation. 
Exemption  of       1.  One  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  the  person  of  the 
the  foreign0    sovereign  from   arrest   or   detention  within   a  foreign 

sovereign  .        •. 

from  the  local  territory. 

jurisdiction.  If  he  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and 
license  of  its  sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing 
no  express  stipulation  exempting  his  person  from  arrest, 
was  universally  understood  to  imply  such  stipulation. 

Why  had  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this 
construction  ?  The  answer  could  not  be  mistaken.  A 
foreign  sovereign  was  not  understood  as  intending 
to  subject  himself  to  a  jurisdiction  incompatible  with 
his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  and  it  was  to 
avoid  this  subjection  that  the  license  had  been  obtained. 
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The  character-  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  granted,  equally  required 
that  it  should  be  construed  to  impart  full  security  to  the 
person  who  had  obtained  it.  This  security,  however, 
need  not  be  expressed ;  it  was  implied  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  territory  of  another, 
without  the  consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied, 
it  would  present  a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
perfectly  settled,  a  decision  of  which  was  not  necessary 
to  any  conclusion  to  which  the  court  might  come  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby  expose 
himself  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
whose  dominions  he  had  entered,  it  would  seem  to  be 
because  all  sovereigns  impliedly  engage  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  power  over  their  equal,  which  a  romantic 
confidence  in  their  magnanimity  had  placed  in  their 

Lands-  .  §98. 

2.  A  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  principles  with  Exemption  of 

the  first,  was  the  immunity  which  all  civilized  nations  Sn 

allow  to  foreign  ministers.  fari^tioT1 

Whatever  might  be  the  principle  on  which  this  immu- 
nity might  be  established,  whether  we  consider  the 
minister  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he  represents, 
or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extra? 
territorial,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he 
resides;  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the 
governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which  the  minister  is 
deputed.  This  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  could  not 
be  erected  and  supported  against  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  territory.     He  is  supposed  to  assent  to  it. 

This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  was  true  that  in 
some  countries,  and  in  the  United  States  among  others, 
a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  ob- 
viously proceeds  on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punish- 
ment of  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  granting  to  a 
foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise possess.     The  assent  of  the  local  sovereign  to  the 
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very  important  and  extensive  exemptions  from  territorial 
jurisdiction  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign 
ministers,  is  implied  from  the  consideration,  that,  with- 
out such  exemptions,  every  sovereign  would  hazard  his 
own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His 
minister  would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects 
of  his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests 
of  his  nation  with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person 
whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose,  cannot  intend 
to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power;  and, 
therefore,  a  consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent 
that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which  his  principal 
intended  he  should  retain,  privileges  which  are  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is 
bound  to  perform. 

In  what  cases  a  public  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself 
to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own 
sovereign,  was  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose. 
If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him  amenable  to  the 
local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the 
privileges  annexed  to  his  character;  and  the  minister, 
by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  received 
as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surren- 
dered the  immunities  granted  on  those  conditions ;  or, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  consent, 
s  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them. 

Exemption  3.  A  third  case,  in  which  a  sovereign  is  understood  to 

ju^Sdictio^of  cede  a  portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  where 
p^d^1*001*  he  allows  the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through 
tim>ugh  the    his  dominions. 

In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving 
jurisdiction  over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage 
has  been  granted,  the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to 
exercise  it  would  certainly  be  considered  as  violating  his 
faith.  By  exercising  it  the  purpose  for  which  the  free 
passage  was  granted  would  be  defeated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  military  force  of  a  foreign  independent  nation  would 
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be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whoso 
safety  might  greatly  depend  on  retaining  the  exclusive 
command  and  disposition  of  this  force.  The  grant  of 
a  free  passage,  therefore,  implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  troops  during  their  passage,  and  permits 
the  foreign  general  to  use  that  discipline  and  to  inflict 
those  punishments  which  the  government  of  his  army 
may  require. 

But  if,  without  such  express  permission,  an  army 
should  be  led  through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince, 
might  the  territorial  jurisdiction  be  rightfully  exercised 
over  the  individuals  composing  that  army  ? 

Without  doubt,  a  military  force  can  never  gain  im- 
munities of  any  other  description  than  those  which  war 
gives,  by  entering  a  foreign  territory  against  the  will 
of  its  sovereign.  But  if  his  consent,  instead  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  license,  be  expressed  by  a  general 
declaration  that  foreign  troops  may  pass  through  a  speci- 
fied tract  of  country,  a  distinction  between  such  general 
permission  and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It 
would  seem  reasonable,  that  every  immunity  which 
would  be  conferred  by  a  special  license,  would  be,  in  like 
manner,  conferred  by  such  general  permission. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through 
a  foreign  territory  would  probably  be,  at  all  times,  in- 
convenient and  injurious,  and  would  often  be  imminently 
dangerous  to  the  sovereign  through  whose  dominions  it 
passed.  Such  a  passage  would  break  down  some  of 
the  most  decisive  distinctions  between  peace  and  war, 
and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting 
by  wax  an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in  its  character,  or  of 
exposing  itself  to  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  a  power 
whose  integrity  might  be  doubted,  and  who  might  enter 
the  country  under  deceitful  pretexts.  It  is  for  reasons 
like  those  that  the  general  license  to  foreigners  to  enter 
the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power  is  never  understood 
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to  extend  to  a  military  force;  and  an  army  marching 
into  the  dominions   of   another  sovereign,  without  his 
special  permission,  may  justly  be  considered  as  commit- 
ting an  act  of  hostility;   and,  even  if  not  opposed  by 
force,  acquires  no  privilege  by  its  irregular  and  improper 
conduct.     It  might,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  than  the  sovereign  of  the  State  is  capable  of 
deciding  that  such  military  commander  is  acting  without 
» j£Q      a  license. 
Exemption  of       But  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  armies  did  not  ap- 
of  war,  enter-  pear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  entering  the 
of^ny6nation,  ports  of  a  friendly  power.     The  injury  inseparable  from 
OTpreaa  or       *^e  march  of  an  army  through  an  inhabited  country,  and 
wrSion.     *^e   dangers  often,  indeed  generally,  attending  it,    do 
not  ensue  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war,  without  special 
license,  into  a  friendly  port.     A  different  rule,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  this  species  of  military  force,  had  been 
generally  adopted.     If,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  ports  of 
a  nation   generally,  or   any  particular  ports  be  closed 
against  vessels  of  war  generally,  or  against  the  vessels  of 
any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually  given  of  such  de- 
termination.    If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships 
of  all  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  enter  such  ports,  and  to  remain  in  them  while 
allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place. 

The  treaties  between  civilized  nations,  in  almost  every 
instance,  contain  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  in  favour  of 
vessels  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent 
necessity.  In  such  cases  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  com- 
pact to  authorize  foreign  vessels  to  enter  his  ports,  and 
this  is  a  license  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  retract. 

If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
sovereign,  from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself, 
permits  his  ports  to  remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of 
foreign  friendly  powers,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  they  enter  by  his  assent.     And  if  they  enter  by  his 
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assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is  perceived  for 
distinguishing  their  case  from  that  of  vessels  which  enter 
by  express  assent. 

The  whole  reasoning,  upon  which  such  exemption  had 
been  implied  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister, 
applies  with  full  force  to  the  exemption  of  ships  of  war 
in  the  case  in  question. 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  said  Vattel,  "that  a 
prince  who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any  other  minister, 
can  have  any  intention  of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority 
of  a  foreign  power ;  and  this  consideration  furnishes  an 
additional  argument,  which  completely  establishes  the 
independence  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject 
him  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the 
latter,  in  receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on 
the  footing  of  independence ;  and  thus  there  exists  be- 
tween the  two  princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a 
new  force  to  the  natural  obligation"  (/). 

Equally  impossible  was  it  to  conceive,  that  a  prince 
who  stipulates  a  passage  for  his  troops,  or  an  asylum  for 
his  ships  of  war  in  distress,  should  mean  to  subject  his 
army  or  his  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
And  if  this  could  not  be  presumed,  the  sovereign  of  the 
port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the  privi- 
lege to  the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood 
to  be  asked.  *  101 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Distinction 
the  United  States,  where,  without  treaty,  the  ports  of  a  public  and 
nation  are  open  to  the  public  and  private  ships  of  a  y^is. 
friendly  power,  whose  subjects  have  also  liberty,  without 
special  license,  to  enter  the  country  for  business  or  amuse- 
ment, a  clear  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between  the 
rights  accorded  to  private  individuals,  or  private  trading 
vessels,  and  those  accorded  to  public  armed  ships  which 
constitute  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  them- 

(/)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  4,  oh.  7,  }  92. 
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selves  through  another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct, 
mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
other ;  or  when  merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  society,  and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  infrac- 
tion, and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  indi- 
viduals did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and 
were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 
Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have  any  motive  for 
wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects,  then,  passing 
into  foreign  countries,  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  are 
they  engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently  there 
are  powerful  motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this 
description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  no  motive  for  requiring  it.  The 
implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  they  enter,  can 
never  be  construed  to  grant  such  exemption. 

But  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship  was,  in  all 
respects,  different.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military 
force  of  her  nation,  acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct 
command  of  the  sovereign,  is  employed  by  him  in 
national  objects.  He  has  many  and  powerful  motives 
for  preventing  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot 
take  place  without  seriously  affecting  his  power  and  his 
dignity.  The  implied  license,  therefore,  under  which 
such  vessel  enters  a  friendly  port  may  reasonably  be  con- 
strued, and  it  seemed  to  the  Court  ought  to  be  construed, 
as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rites 
of  hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
nations,  a  foreigner  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  place; 
but  certainly,  in  practice,  nations  had  not  yet  asserted 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  entering  a  port  open  for  their  reception. 

Bynkershoek,  a  public  jurist  of  great  reputation,  had 
indeed  maintained  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sove- 
reign was  not  distinguishable,  by  any  legal  exemption, 
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from  the  property  of  an  ordinary  individual ;  and  had 
quoted  several  cases  in  which  courts  of  justice  had  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign 
was  made  a  party  defendant^). 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it 
might  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion between  the  private  property  of  a  person  who 
happens  to  be  a  prince  and  that  military  force  which 
supports  the  sovereign  power,  and  maintains  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  a  nation.  A  prince,  by  acquiring 
private  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be 
considered  as  subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial 
jurisdiction ;  he  may  be  considered  as  so  far  laying  down 
the  prince  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual^); but  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  do  this  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which  upholds 
his  crown  and  the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  was 
that  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war,  seized  in  1668,  in 
Flushing,  for  a  debt  due  from  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
that  case  the  States-General  interposed;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
action is  stated,  that  either  by  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  the  vessels  were 
released(t). 

This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  case  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an 
attempt  made  by  an  individual  to  assert  a  claim  against 
a  foreign  prince  by  seizing  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
nation.  That  this  proceeding  was  at  once  arrested  by 
the  government,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have 
asserted  the  power  of  proceeding  against  the  private 
property  of  the  prince,  would  seem  to  furnish  no  feeble 
argument  in  support  of  the  universality  of  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  exemption  claimed  for  ships  of  war.  The 
distinction  made  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  between 

is)    Bynkarahoek,    de   Foro    Legat.  (A)  [The  Charkieh,  L.R.4A.&E, 

cap.  i.  87.] 

(i)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  ir. 
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public  and  private  ships  would  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  same  opinion. 

Without  doubt  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable 
of  destroying  this  implication.  He  may  claim  and  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  either  by  employing  force,  or  by  sub- 
jecting such  vessels  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But  until 
such  power  be  exerted  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, the  sovereign  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
imparted  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  exercise.  Those  general 
statutory  provisions,  therefore,  which  are  descriptive  of 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  which 
give  an  individual,  whose  property  has  been  wrested  from 
him,  a  right  to  claim  that  property  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  found,  ought  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which  the  sovereign  power  had 
implicitly  consented  to  waive  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vessel  in 
question,  being  a  public  armed  ship,  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace,  and  having  entered  an  American  port  open  for 
her  reception,  on  the  terms  on  which  ships  of  war  are 
generally  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  a  friendly- 
power,  must  be  considered  as  having  come  into  the 
American  territory  under  an  implied  promise  that,  while 
necessarily  within  it  and  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly- 
manner,  she  should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  country  (k\ 

§  Wla.  J  W 

Proceedings         The  point  actually  decided  in  the  case  of  The  Exchange  was,  that  the 

ofwa?  8hipS  ^0Cft^  court  would  not  inquire  into  the  title  by  which  the  foreign  sove- 
reign held  his  vessel ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  ships  of  war 
were  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  when  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  implied  license  under  which  they  entered  the 
friendly  port.  The  municipal  law  of  most  countries  prohibits  subjects 
from  taking  proceedings  against  the  ships  of  war  of  their  own  country, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  government  (/).     But  whether  a  subject 

.  (k)  The  Schooner  Exchanges.  McFadden  (I)   [The  Comus,  2  Bods.  Ad.  464; 

and  others,  7  Crunch,  135— 147.  Briggs  v.    The   Light  Ships,   11  Allen 

(Mass.  Bep.),  167.] 
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of  one  State  could  take  legal  proceedings  against  a  ship  of  war  of 
another   State  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  maritime  lien,  like 
salvage  or  damage,  or  for  establishing  any  other  claim  against  such 
ship  of  war,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.     The  general  rule,  as 
to  all  persons  and  property  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
sovereign  being  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  himself  and  his  courts, 
is  beyond  dispute,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  it  which  are  allowed  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations,  and  the  exemption 
of  ships  of  war  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these  exceptions.     But  the 
exemption  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  ship  itself.     The 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  sovereign  over  persons  on  board  such  ship,  or 
over  acts  committed  thereon,  is  not  necessarily  waived  because  no  rights 
over  the  corpus  of  the  ship  are  claimed.     The  exterritoriality  of  such 
a  ship  is  discussed  further  on  (§  103  a),  but  its  exemption  from  legal 
process  may  now  be  considered  as  established  in  almost  all  possible 
oases.     It  is  not  even  necessary,  in  order  to  claim  exemption,  that  a 
ship  should  be  a  ship  of  war.    Any  vessel  declared  by  a  sovereign 
authority  to  be  a  public  vessel,  and  the  property  of  the  State,  will 
be  equally  exempt.     Thus,  a  mail  packet  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
Government,  and  running  between  Dover  and  Ostend,  was  sued  for 
damages  resulting  from  a  collision,  but  the  Court  held  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction,    even  though  the  ship  was  partly  used  as  a  trading 
vessel  (m).    This  principle  has  even  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
exempting  the  cargo  on  board  a  public  ship.     The  Constitution,  a 
frigate  of  the  United  States,  was  employed  in  carrying  home  goods 
belonging  to  American  exhibitors  at  the  Paris   Exhibition.      She 
stranded  off  the  English  coast,  and  several  tugs  went  to  her  assist- 
ance.   The  sum  of  200/.  was  offered  to  the  owners  of  the  tugs  as 
payment,  but,  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  they  sued  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  either  against  the  ship 
or  the  cargo  on  board,  even  though  the  latter  belonged  to  private 
persons  (n).  «101b 

As  regards  other  property  belonging  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  'Other  pro- 
principle  of  exempting  it  from  the  local  tribunals  is  not  so  clear  and  P8^  °* 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  ships.     The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  sovereigiiB. 
protect  such  property  in  all  cases  where  any  dealings  with  it  would 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  substitute  negotia- 
tions between  governments  for  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  in  such 
cases.     But  where  the  suit  can  be  carried  on  without  affecting  his 
dignity,  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  local  court  deciding  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  way  (o).    But  no  suit  can  ever  be  maintained  against 
a  foreign  sovereign  for  acts  done  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 

(*»)   \Tht  TarUmmt  Beige,  L.  B.   6  Ad.  451.] 

P.  D.  197.     Pitt-Cobbett,  Cases  and  (o)  {Gladstone  v.  Mutants  Bey,  1  H.  & 

Opinions  on  Int.  Law,  p.  30.]  M.  492 ;    Vavasseur  v.  Krupp,  L.  R.  9 

(n)  [The  Constitution,  48  L.  J.  P.  D.  Ch.  D.  351 ;  Zariviere  v.  Morgan,  L.  E. 

k  A  13 ;    The  Print  Frederik,  2  Doda.  7  H.  L.  423.] 
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Law  of 
France  as  to 
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tion of  private 
vessels  from 
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jurisdiction. 


sovereign,  for  this  would  most  undoubtedly  impair  his  dignify.  This 
has  been  held  to  be  the  case  even  though  the  foreign  sovereign  should 
also  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  British  subject  ( p).  But  if  the 
status  of  the  foreign  sovereign  is  doubtful,  the  Court  must  of  necessity 
inquire  into  that  status,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  an  independent  sovereign.  In  the  case  of  The  Charkieh,  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  which  was  arrested  by  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  1872  for  running  down  a  vessel  in  the  Thames, 
Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  his  judgment  reviewed  the  international  position 
of  Egypt,  and  held  that  the  Khedive  was  not  at  that  time  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  sovereign,  and  therefore  his 
property  was  not  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  local  courts  (^). 

If  a  foreign  sovereign  himself  institutes  a  suit  in  the  local  court,  he 
thereby  submits  to  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  all  matters  relating  to 
the  suit  (r) ;  and  therefore  the  Court  may  put  him  on  terms,  and  order 
all  proceedings  to  be  stayed,  unless  he  complies  with  its  terms  (*). 
Thus,  the  French  courts  would  not  allow  the  United  States  to  sue 
certain  shipbuilders  for  fitting  out  privateers  for  the  Confederate 
States,  until  that  Government  had  deposited  150,000  francs  as  security 
for  costs  (/).  The  rights  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  as  regards  the  public 
property  of  his  State,  do  not  abate  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  and  his  successor  may  continue  or  institute  a  suit  to 
enforce  such  rights  (w). 

The  maritime  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  respect  to 
foreign  private  vessels  entering  the  French  ports  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  established  in  the  above  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  legislation  of  France  waives,  in  favour  of 
such  vessels,  the  exercise  of  the  local  jurisdiction  to  a 
greater  extent  than  appears  to  be  imperatively  required 
by  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  As  it 
depends  on  the  option  of  a  nation  to  annex  any  con- 
ditions it  thinks  fit  to  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels, 
public  or  private,  into  its  ports,  so  it  may  extend,  to  any 
degree  it  may  think  fit,  the  immunities  to  which  such 


(p)   [Bute  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of      682;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  WegueVm,  L.  R. 


Hanover,  2  01.  &  F.  1.] 

(q)  [The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E. 
69.] 

(r)  [Hullet  v.  King  of  Spain,  1  T>.  & 
Q.  174.] 

(«)  [Prioleau  v.  U.  8.  of  America,  L.  R. 
2  Eq.  659 ;  U.  8.  v.  Wagner,  L.  R.  2  Ch, 


20  Eq.  140.  Westlake,  J  135.  FceKx, 
§  217.] 

(t)  [Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Com- 
mission, 1868,  p.  49.] 

(u)  [The  Sapphire,  11  Wallace,  164; 
King  of  Spain  v.  Oliver,  2  Washington 
CO.  431.] 
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vessels,  entering  under  an  implied  license,  are  entitled 
by  the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations. 

The  law  of  France,  in  respect  to  offences  and  torts 
committed  on  board  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  French 
ports,  establishes  a  twofold  distinction  between : 

1.  Acts  of  mere  interior  discipline  of  the  vessel,  or 
even  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  a  person  forming 
part  of  its  officers  and  crew,  against  another  person 
belonging  to  the  same,  where  the  peace  of  the  port  is 
not  thereby  disturbed. 

2.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  the  vessel 
against  persons  not  forming  part  of  its  officers  and  crew, 
or  by  any  other  than  a  person  belonging  to  the  same,  or 
those  committed  by  the  officers  and  crew  upon  each 
other,  if  the  peace  of  the  port  is  thereby  disturbed. 

In  respect  to  acts  of  the  first  class,  the  French  tribu- 
nals decline  taking  jurisdiction.  The  French  law 
declares  that  the  rights  of  the  power,  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  should  be  respected,  and  that  the  local 
authority  should  not  interfere,  unless  its  aid  is  de- 
manded. These  acts,  therefore,  remain  under  the 
police  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  In  respect  to  those  of  the  second  class,  the 
local  jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  those  tribunals.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle,  that  the  protection  accorded  to 
foreign  merchantmen  in  the  French  ports  cannot  divest 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  affected ;  that  a  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of 
the  State  is  of  right  subjected  to  the  police  regulations  of 
the  place ;  and  that  its  crew  are  amenable  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  for  offences  committed  on  board  of  it 
against  persons  not  belonging  to  the  ship,  as  well  as  in 
actions  for  civil  contracts  entered  into  with  them  ;  that 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  for  this  class  of  cases  is  un- 
deniable. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  French  authorities 
and  tribunals  act,  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  lying 
within  their  waters.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  declined  in  one  class  of  cases,  and  as- 
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serted  in  the  other,  are  stated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  State,  pronounced  in  1806.  This  decision 
arose  from  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  local 
authorities  of  France  and  the  American  consuls  in  the 
§  103.  French  ports,  in  the  two  following  cases  : — 
lifaMwlm  ^e  **rs*  case  was  ^at  °^  *^e  American  merchant 
and  The  Saiiy.  vessel,  The  Newton,  in  the  port  of  Antwerp;  where  the 
American  consul  and  the  local  authorities  both  claimed 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  assault  committed  by  one 
of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  against  another,  in 
the  vessel's  boat.  The  second  was  that  of  another 
American  vessel,  The  Sally,  in  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
where  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  claimed  both  by  the 
local  tribunals  and  by  the  American  consul,  as  to  a 
severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate  on  one  of  the  seamen, 
in  the  alleged  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  crew.  The 
Council  of  State  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  in  both  cases,  and 
assigned  the  following  reasons  for  its  decision : 

"Considering  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  in* 
definitely  regarded  as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the 
protection  granted  to  such  vessels  in  the  French  ports 
cannot  oust  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  respects 
the  public  interests  of  the  State;  that,  consequently,  a 
neutral  vessel  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  State  is 
rightfully  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police  of  that  place 
where  she  is  received;  that  her  officers  and  crew  are 
also  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for 
offences  and  torts  (u)  committed  by  them,  even  on 
board  the  vessel,  against  other  persons  than  those 
belonging  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  civil  contracts 
made  with  them ;  but  that,  in  respect  to  offences  and 
torts  committed  on  board  the  vessel,  by  one  of  the 
officers  and  crew  against  another,  the  rights  of  the 
neutral  power  ought  to  be  respected,  as  exclusively 
concerning  the  internal  discipline  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
the  local  authorities  ought  not  to  interfere,  unless  their 

(«)  The  term  used  in  the  original  is      to  the  prejudice  of  individuals,  whether 
&ht$9  which  includes  every  wrong  done      they  be  delitt  public*  or  dilib  prive*. 
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protection  is  demanded,  or  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  port  is  disturbed ;  the  Council  of  State  is  of  opinion 
that  this  distinction,  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  conformable  to  usage,  is 
the  only  rule  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  respect  to  this 
matter ;  and  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  two  specific 
cases  in  which  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  have 
claimed  jurisdiction ;  considering  that  one  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  an  assault  committed  in  the  boat  of  the 
American  ship  Newton^  by  one  of  the  crew  upon  another, 
and  the  other  case  was  that  of  a  severe  wound  inflicted 
by  the  mate  of  the  American  ship  Sally  upon  one  of  the 
seamen,  for  having  made  use  of  the  boat  without  leave ; 
is  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  American 
consuls  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  French  tribunals 
prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  these  cases  "  (z). 

Mr.  Wheaton,  in  a  notice  of  Ortolan's  work,  came  to  the  conclusion  Distinction 
that  the  French  law  established  the  true  rule,  and  was  most  in  con-  put^o^a 
formity  with  the  practice  of  nations  (y).     A  ship  of  war  and  a  private  private  dupe, 
merchant  vessel  cannot  both  claim  the  same  immunities.    As  has 
already  been  stated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ship  of  war  may  not  be 
proceeded  against  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  merchant 
vessels  are  always  liable  to  be  sued  in  a  local  court.    It  is  also  a 
separate  point  how  far  a  local  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over  acts 
done  or  persons  found  on  board  a  public  or  a  private  ship.  c  1Q3D# 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  many  writers  that  a  ship  of  war  is  in  all  Doctrine  of 
respects  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  she  belongs,  Sit^"*011" 
and  that  when  in  the  waters  of  another  State  not  only  is  the  vessel 
herself  exempt  from  the  local  law,  but  the  exemption  extends  to  all 
persona  and  things  on  board  her(z).  Although  this  doctrine  of 
exterritoriality  has  been  very  widely  received,  there  is  a  great  weight 
of  authority  against  it.  e  103c. 

In  the  case  of  John  Brown,  a  British  subject,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Case  of  John 
the  Spaniards  at  Callao  in  1819,  for  assisting  in  a  Peruvian  revolt,  and  Brown- 
who  escaped  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  then  in  the  port  of  Lima, 
Lord  Stowell,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  Brown  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  replied  "  that 

(x)    Ortolan,  JUgles  Internationales  Italy  and  Germany  maintain  this  ezter- 

de  la  Her,  tome  L  pp.  293 — 208.    Ap-  ritoriality.    See  Report  of  Royal  Com- 

pendioe,  Annexe  H.  p.  441.  mission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  p.  7, 

(y)  [Revue  de  Droit  Erancais  et  £t-  where  the    subject  is  fully  discussed, 

.ranger,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.     Wheaton,  by  This  Report  is  a  most  valuable  contri- 

Xawrence,  p.  191.]  bution  to  international  law,  and  well 

(*)  [Historicus,  Timet,  Nov.  4th,  1876.  repays  the  most  careful  reading.] 

W.  M 
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individuals  merely  belonging  to  the  same  country  with  the  ship  of  war, 
are  exempted  from  the  civil  and  criminal  process  of  the  country  in  its 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  justice  by  getting  on  board  such  ship,  and 
claiming  what  is  called  the  protection  of  its  flag,  is  a  pretension  which, 
however  heard  of  in  practice  occasionally,  has  no  existence  whatever  in 
principle "  (a).  In  accordance  with  this  opinion  Lord  Castlereagh 
directed  the  English  minister  in  Spain  to  disavow  the  act  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  of  war  in  not  delivering  up  John  Brown. 

In  1794,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  the  United  States 
Attorney-General,  was  taken,  as  to  whether  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  go  to  bring  up  a  subject  illegally  detained  on  board  a  foreign 
ship  of  war.  He  replied  that  although  he  could  And  no  instance  of 
this  having  been  done,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  writ  might  be  legally 
awarded  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  foreign  ship  of 
war  could  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
where  he  happens  to  be  (b). 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  in  criticising  the  case  of  The  Exchange, 
allows  the  exemption  of  a  ship  of  war  "if  restricted  to  the  ship  itself, 
which  was  all  the  Court  had  to  deal  with."  But  as  regards  those  on 
board,  his  Lordship  adds,  that  "  inasmuch  as  the  crew  may  commit 
offences  against  the  local  law,  which  the  ship,  being  an  inanimate 
thing,  cannot,  it  cannot  be  equally  implied  that  the  local  sovereign 
has  consented  that  if  they  violate  the  local  law  they  shall  enjoy 
immunity  from  its  penalties."  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  arrested  for  offences  against  the  local  law  committed  on  shore,  why 
therefore  "  should  they  be  exempt  because  they  get  back  to  the  ship 
before  they  are  taken  ?  And  d  fortiori,  why  should  a  person  living 
under  the  local  law,  as  a  subject  of  the  local  State,  be  able  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  operation  of  that  law  by  getting  on  a  ship  which,  but 
for  this  alleged  exterritoriality,  would  clearly  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Is  it  necessarily  to  be  implied  that,  because  by  the  comity  of 
nations  the  ports  of  every  State  are  open  to  the  ships  of  war  of  other 
States,  the  local  sovereign  has  assented  to  his  law  becoming  powerless 
in  respect  of  crime  committed  within  its  jurisdiction  in  case  the 
criminal  can  get  on  board  a  foreign  ship  lying  in  its  waters  ?  Has  this 
country  ever  assented  to  this  doctrine  ?  Is  it  prepared  to  do  so  now  ? 
Can  any  instance  be  cited  in  which  a  criminal  has  been  allowed  to 
escape  because  he  found  his  way  to  a  foreign  ship  of  war  ?  Certainly 
none  such  has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge." 

This  opinion  was  delivered  on  the  question  as  to  what  course  an 
English  naval  commander  was  to  pursue,  when  a  slave  escaped  on  to 
his  vessel,  while  she  was  in  the  waters  of  a  State  that  permitted 
slavery.  After  reviewing  all  the  leading  authorities  on  this  subject, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  The  rule  which 


(a)  [Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  p.  77.] 

(b)  [Opinions   of   Attorney-General, 


vol.  L  p.  26.  See  also  ibid.,  pp.  27,  54, 
66.  U.  S.  Papers  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
vol.  i.  p.  446.] 
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reason  and  good  sense  would,  as  it  strikes  me,  prescribe,  would  be 
that,  as  regards  the  discipline  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  and  off enoee 
committed  on  board,  as  between  members  of  her  crew  towards  one 
another,  matters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  law  of  the  ship,  and  that 
should  the  offender  escape  to  the  shore,  he  should,  if  taken,  be  given 
up  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  on  demand,  and  should  be  tried  on 
shore  only  if  no  such  demand  be  made.  But  if  a  crime  be  committed 
on  board  the  ship  upon  a  local  subject,  or  if,  a  crime  having  been 
committed  on  shore,  the  criminal  gets  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  he 
should  be  given  up  to  the  local  authorities.  In  whatever  way  the 
rule  should  be  settled,  so  important  a  principle  of  international  law 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  unsettled  state  "  (c).       c  y^f 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  between  a  criminal  going  on  board  Criminals  and 
a  ship  of  war,  and  a  slave  escaping  to  it  from  his  master.  Neverthe-  j^^e 
less,  from  an  international  point  of  view,  to  protect  either  is  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  local  sovereign.  The  law  of  England,  as  is  shown 
further  on,  recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  and 
consequently  the  rights  of  slave-owners  in  such  countries  must  be 
respected.  To  assert  that  a  slave,  by  coming  on  board  a  ship  of  war 
while  she  is  in  the  waters  of  a  slave-owning  State  immediately  becomes 
a  free  man,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  slave-owner's  rights  will 
not  be  regarded,  and  is  tantamount  to  making  the  State  to  which  the 
ship  of  war  belongs,  pass  judgment  on  the  laws  of  a  foreign  and 
independent  State.  The  question  cannot  be  confined  even  to  criminals 
or  slaves,  England  has  abolished  imprisonment  for  ordinary  debt, 
but  when  her  ships  of  war  are  in  a  State  that  incarcerates  debtors, 
is  a  debtor  to  escape  by  going  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  ?  No 
State  would  submit  to  such  a  pretension.  But  the  case  of  a  slave  and 
a  debtor  are  very  similar,  so  far  as  the  ship  of  war  is  concerned. 
Each  claims  the  protection  of  its  flag,  from  a  liability  imposed  by 
the  local  law,  and  it  is  not  for  the  commander,  by  protecting  either, 
virtually  to  decide  whether  the  local  law  is  a  proper  or  an  improper 

***'  .  .....  §108* 

A  merchant  vessel  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  ship  of  war.  Merchant 

Every  State  claims  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  own  merchant  vessels  J^^n^orta. 

wherever  they  are,  and  even  when  they  are  in  the  waters  of  another 

State.    But  when  in  a  foreign  port  they  mu6t  also  obey  the  laws  of 

the  country  to  which  the  port  belongs  (c7).     They  are  thus  at  the  same 

time  subject  to  two  concurrent  systems  of  law.    Any  state  may  decline 

to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  its  harbours 

to  whatever  extent  it  pleases,  as  is  the  case  with  France  ;  but  the  right 

nevertheless  exists,  and  might  be  resumed  on  due  notice  being  given. 

Thus,  a  claim  by  the  local  officers  of  France  to  board  the  ship,  search 

(e)  [Report  of  Royal  Commission  on      £.  v.  Lesley,  1  Bell,  C.  0.  220 ;  Wilden- 
FngHaYe  Slaves,  1876,  pp.  37,  43.]  W  Case,  120  U.  S.  1.    Boyd,  The  Mer- 

{d)  [£.  v.  Anderson,  L.  R.  1  C.  G.  R.      chant  Shipping  Laws,  p.  438.] 
161 ;  *.  T.  Sattler,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  525 ; 
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her,  and  take  out  of  her  any  one  who  has  become  amenable  to  the 
local  laws,  could  not  lawfully  be  resisted  or  disputed  after  such  due 
§  lOSh.      notice  («). 
Caae  of  The  &  peculiar  case  arose  in  1 84 1 .    The  brig  Creole,  an  American  merchant 

vessel,  sailed  from  a  port  in  Virginia  with  135  slaves  on  board.  On 
the  high  seas  some  of  the  slaves  rose,  and  took  possession  of  the 
vessel,  killing  a  passenger,  and  wounding  the  captain  and  several  of 
the  crew.  They  compelled  the  mate  to  navigate  the  ship  to  Nassau. 
On  arrival  there  the  local  authorities,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Consul,  arrested  such  slaves  as  were  proved  to  have  committed  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  shore,  but  whether  with  con- 
nivance of  the  local  authorities  or  not  did  not  appear.  The  United 
States  demanded  that  those  who  had  gained  the  shore  should  be 
restored,  but  this  was  refused  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  be  seized  while  they  had  committed  no  crime  within 
British  jurisdiction.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
who  awarded  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  American  owner  for  the  loss 
of  his  slaves  (/).  The  difficulty  of  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Creole  entered  the  port  of  Nassau  under  duress,  and  against  the 
will  of  her  owners  and  master.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
even  under  such  circumstances  the  local  authorities  were  bound  to  try 
and  prevent  the  slaves  from  going  on  shore.  The  ship  was  within 
British  dominions,  and  the  slaves  when  trying  to  escape,  violated  no 
British  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  endeavouring  to  dissolve  a  tie 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by  British  law.  The  arrest  of  those 
who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  rested  on  a  different  ground. 
They  were  seized,  not  because  they  had  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
liberty,  but  because  they  had  committed  piratical  acts  (y). 

5  104. 

Exemption  of       Whatever  maybe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exemp- 

private°4a8eifl  tion  of  the  public  or  private  vessels  of  one  State  from  the 
jmSd^tion0*1  l°cal  jurisdiction  in  the  ports  of  another,  it  is  evident 
extend°to  ^at  *^s  exemption,  whether  express  or  implied,  can 
justify  acta  of  never  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  hostility  committed 

aggression  o  j  j 

against  the     by  such  vessel,  her  officers,  and  crew,  in  violation  of  the 

the  state?       law  of  nations,  against  the   security  of  the   State  in 

whose  ports  she  is  received,  or  to   exclude  the  local 

tribunals  and  authorities  from  resorting  to  such  measures 

of  self-defence  as  the  security  of  the  State  may  require. 

This  just  and  salutary  principle  was  asserted  by  the 

(t)  [Report  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  by  Dana,  p.  166.    Hansard,  Pari.  De- 

p.  26.]  bates  (Lords),  vol.  lx.  p.  318.] 

(/)  [Report  of  Decisions  of  Commis-  (?)  [See  Oalvo,  Droit  International, 

alone  under  Convention  of  1853,  p.  242.  vol.  ii.  }}  269,  650.] 


See  also  Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  p.  206 ; 
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French  Court  of  Cassation,  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the 
private  Sardinian  steam-vessel,  The  Carlo  Alberto,  which, 
after  having  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  France  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  several  of  her  adherents,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  civil  war  in  that  country,  put  into  a 
French  port  in  distress.  The  judgment  of  the  Court, 
pronounced  upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dupin  ain£,  Pro- 
cureur-G£n£ral,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior 
tribunal,  releasing  the  prisoners  taken  on  board  the 
vessel,  upon  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  That  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  according 
to  which  a  foreign  vessel,  allied  or  neutral,  is  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  consequently  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
the  same  inviolability  with  the  territory  itself,  ceases  to 
protect  a  vessel  which  commits  acts  of  hostility  in  the 
French  territory,  inconsistent  with  its  character  of  ally, 
or  neutral ;  as  if,  for  example,  such  vessel  be  chartered  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  of  conspiracy  against  the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  after  having  landed  some  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  these  acts,  still  continues  to  hover  near  the 
coast,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  on  board,  and  at 
last  puts  into  port  under  pretext  of  distress. 

2.  That  supposing  such  allegation  of  distress  be  founded 
in  fact,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  plea  to  exclude  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  tribunals,  taking  cognizance  of  a 
charge  of  high  treason  against  the  persons  found  on 
board,  after  the  vessel  was  compelled  to  put  into  port  by 

stress  of  weather  (h).  _  §  105. 

So  also  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  tion  of  public 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  exemption  of  foreign  public  locffjmS. 
ships,  coming  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State,  from  the  ntttTte^to 
local  jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  their  prize  ships,  or  ^/^^ 
goods  captured  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its  ports,  in  in,  TJ^afcion 
violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  of  the  laws  enacted  to  neutrality  of 
enforce  that  neutrality.  mto^hLh 

they  are 
brought. 
(A)  Sirey,  Becueil  general  de  Juris-      and  eloquent  pleading  in  this  memorable 

prudence,  tome  xxxii.    Partie  i.  p.  578.      case,  in  his  Collection  des  Mequititoires, 

M.  Dupin  ain6  has  published  his  learned      tome  i.  p.  447, 
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Such  was  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
ship  Santissima  Trinidad,  from  which  the  cargo  had  been 
taken  out,  on  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  commis- 
sioned by  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  their  neutrality.  The  tacit  permission,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  ships  of  war  of  a  friendly  power  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  cannot  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  authorize  them  to  violate  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  committing  acts  of  hostility 
against  other  nations,  with  an  armament  supplied  in  the 
ports,  where  they  seek  an  asylum.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle,  the  Court  ordered  restitution  of  the  goods 
claimed  by  the  Spanish  owners,  as  wrongfully  taken  from 
§106.  them(i). 
of'SeStote  **•  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation, 
over  its  public  on  the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  of  any 

and  private  .  ♦ 

vessels  on  the  other  State,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 

igr  seas.       which  they  belong  (A).- 

Vattel  says  that  the  domain  of  a  nation  extends  to  all 
its  just  possessions ;  and  by  its  possessions  we  are  not  to 
understand  its  territory  only,  but  all  the  rights  {droits) 
it  enjoys.  And  he  also  considers  the  vessels  of  a  nation 
on  the  high  seas  as  portions  of  its  territory.  Grotius 
holds  that  sovereignty  may  be  acquired  over  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  rations  personarum,  ut  si  classis  qui  marititnus  est 
ezercitus,  aliquo  in  loco  maris  se  habeat  But,  as  one  of  his 
commentators,  Rutherforth,  has  observed,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over 
the  persons  who  compose  its  fleets  when  they  are  out  at 
sea,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nation  has  jurisdiction 
over  any  portion  of  the  ocean  itself.  It'  is  not  a  perma- 
nent property  which  it  acquires,  but  a  mere  temporary 
right  of  occupancy  in  a  place  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  to  be  successively  used  by  all  as  they  have 
occasion  (I). 

(»)  The  SantUiima  Trinidad,  7  Whea-      161 ;  £.  v.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273.] 
ton,  362.  "  (/)  Vattel,  liv.  i.  oh.  19,  $  216,  liv.  ii. 

(*)  [£.  v.  Anderson,  L.  R.  1  0.  0.  B.      oh.  7,  }  80.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao. 
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This  jurisdiction  which  the  nation  has  over  its  public 
and  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  is  exclusive  only  so 
far  as  respects  offences  against  its  own  municipal  laws. 
Piracy  and  other  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
being  crimes  not  against  any  particular  State,  but  against 
all  mankind,  may  be  punished  in  the  competent  tribunal 
of  any  country  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
which  he  may  be  carried,  although  committed  on  board 
a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas  (m). 

Though  these  offences  may  be  tried  in  the  competent 
court  of  any  nation  having,  by  lawful  means,  the  custody 
of  the  offenders,  yet  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  This  right  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  upon  foreign 
vessels  and  persons  on  the  high  seas  the  prohibition  of  a 
traffic,  which  is  neither  piratical  nor  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  (such,  for  example,  as  the  slave  trade),  unless 
the  visitation  and  search  be  expressly  permitted  by  inter- 
national compact  (a). 

Every  State  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  service 
of  all  its  members  in  the  national  defence,  but  it  can 
give  effect  to  this  right  only  by  lawful  means.  Its  right 
to  reclaim  the  military  service  of  its  citizens  can  be  exer- 
cised only  within  its  own  territory,  or  in  some  place  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation.  The 
ocean  is  such  a  place,  and  any  State  may  unquestionably 
there  exercise,  on  board  its  own  vessels,  its  right  of  com- 
pelling the  military  or  naval  services  of  its  subjects. 
But  whether  it  may  exercise  the  same  right  in  respect  to 
the  vessels  of  other  nations,  is  a  question  of  more  diffi- 
culty. ...  .  §107. 

In  respect  to  public  commissioned  vessels  belonging  to  impressment 
the  State,  their  entire  immunity  from  every  species  and  England?  y 
purpose  of  search  is  generally  conceded.     As  to  private 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  the 

Pae.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  }  13.    Rutaerforth's  (*)  The  Zouis,  2  Bods.  Ad.  238 ;  The 

Inst.  toL  ii.  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §}  8,  19.  Marianna  Flora,   9  Wheaton,  39 ;    The 

(m)  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Works,  vol.  i.  Antelope,  10  Wheaton,  122;  et  vide  infra, 

p.  714.  }  120  et  seq, 
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right  to  search  them  on  the  high  seas,  for  deserters  and 
other  persons  liable  to  military  and  naval  service,  has 
been  uniformly  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  and  as  con- 
stantly denied  by  the  United  States.     This  litigation 
between  the  two  nations,  who  by  the  identity  of  their 
origin  and  language  are  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  question,  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
late  war  between  them.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sources  of  this  controversy  may  be  dried  up  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  registry  of  seamen,  and  a  system  of  volun- 
tary enlistment  with   limited   service,   for  the    odious 
practice  of  impressment  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  British  navy,  and  which   can  never  be  extended, 
even  to  the  private  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 
provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any  maritime  State 
5  108.      capable  of  resisting  such  a  pretension  (o). 
DisOTMrioM         The  subject  was  incidentally  passed  in  review,  though 
not  directly  treated  of,  in  the  negotiations  which  termi- 
nated in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.     In  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  American  negotiator  to  the  British  plenipotentiary 
on  the  8th  August,  1842,  it  was  stated  that  no  cause 
had  produced,  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so  long  a 
period,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  on  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  United  States  and  England,  as  the 
impressment  of   seamen  by  the  British  cruisers  from 
American  merchant  vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries 
in  1812,  hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint 
and  earnest  remonstrance.  A  deep  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  right  claimed,  and  to  the  practice  exercised  under 
it,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  what  justice  and  humanity  would  have  dictated, 
even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  of  America ;  and  this  feeling,  it 


(o)  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  art  1.      September  23,  1807.     American  State 
Mr.  Canning's  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,      Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  103. 
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was  well  known,  co-operated  with  other  causes  to  produce 
the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  different  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war, 
negotiations  had  taken  place  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, with  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  quieting 
these  complaints.  Sometimes  the  effectual  abolition  of 
the  practice  had  been  requested  and  treated  of ;  at  other 
times,  its  temporary  suspension;  and,  at  other  times, 
again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise  and  some  security 
against  its  enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  had  attended  these  efforts:  they 
had  all  failed.  The  question  stood  at  that  moment  where 
it  stood  fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
settlement  was  a  convention,  proposed  in  1803,  and 
which  had  come  to  the  point  of  signature,  when  it  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  British  Government 
insisting  that  the  "  Narrow  Seas"  should  be  expressly 
excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contemplated 
stipulations  against  impressment  should  extend.  The 
American  minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as 
quite  inadmissible,  and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  nego- 
tiation than  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  it  pro- 
posed to  establish. 

England  asserted  the  right  of  impressing  British  sub- 
jects. She  asserted  this  as  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown ;  which  prerogative  was  alleged  to 
be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  the  perpetual  and  in- 
dissoluble allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his  obligation, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  render 
military  service  to  the  crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British 
jurists,  showed  at  once  that  the  English  claim  was  far 
broader  than  the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The  law 
relied  on  was  English  law ;  the  obligations  insisted  on 
were  obligations  between  the  crown  of  England  and  its 
subjects.  This  law  and  these  obligations,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, might  be  such  as  England  chose  they  should  be. 
But  then  they  must  be  confined  to  the  parties.  Impress- 
ment of  seamen,  out  of  and  beyond  the  English  territory, 
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and  from  on  board  the  ships  of  other  nations,  was  an  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  other  nations;  it  went, 
therefore,  further  than  English  prerogative  could  legally 
extend ;  and  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
peculiar  law  of  England  beyond  the  dominions  and  juris- 
diction of  the  crown.  The  claim  asserted  an  extra- 
territorial authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative, 
and  assumed  to  exercise  this  extra-territorial  authority, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
other  States,  on  board  their  own  vessels,  on  the  high 
seas. 

Every  merchant  vessel  on  those  seas  was  rightfully 
considered  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belonged.  The  entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  by 
a  belligerent  power,  was  an  act  of  force,  and  was,  prima 
facie9  a  wrong,  a  trespass  which  could  be  justified  only 
when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient 
justification  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  a  British  cruiser 
enters  an  American  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom 
supposed  British  subjects ;  offering  no  justification  there- 
for under  the  law  of  nations,  but  claiming  the  right  under 
the  law  of  England  respecting  the  king's  prerogative. 
This  could  not  be  defended.  English  soil,  English  terri- 
tory, English  jurisdiction,  was  the  appropriate  sphere  for 
the  operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean  was  the  sphere 
of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  was,  by  that  law,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  her  own  nation,  and  might  claim  immunity, 
unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered 
or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  conse- 
quent power  of  the  prerogative,  were  the  law  of  the 
world;  if  it  formed  part  of  the  conventional  code  of 
nations,  and  was  usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visit- 
ing neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
seizing  enemy's  property;  then  impressment  might  be 
defended  as  a  common  right,  and  there  would  be  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  until  the  international  code  should  be 
altered.    But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.    There  was 
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no  such  principle  incorporated  into  the  code  of  nations. 
The  doctrine  stood  only  as  English  law,  not  as  inter- 
national law;  and  English  law  could  not  be  of  force 
beyond  English  dominion.  Whatever  duties  or  relations 
that  law  creates  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
could  only  be  enforced  within  the  realm,  or  within  the 
proper  possessions  or  territory  of  the  sovereign.  There 
might  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right  to  the  property 
of  subjects  as  to  their  personal  services,  in  an  exigency 
of  the  State ;  but  no  government  thought  of  controlling, 
by  its  own  laws,  the  property  of  its  subjects  situated 
abroad;  much  less  did  any  government  think  of  entering 
the  territory  of  another  power,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
such  property  and  appropriating  it  to  its  own  use.  As 
laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England  have  no 
obligation  on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated 
abroad. 

"  When,  therefore,"  says  an  authority  not  unknown  or 
unregarded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "  we  speak  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  bind  its  own  native  subjects  every- 
where, we  speak  only  of  its  own  claim  and  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  them,  when  they  return  within  its  own 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  its  right  to  compel  or 
require  obedience  to  such  laws  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  within  their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  On 
the  contrary,  every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to  regu- 
late persons  and  things  within  its  own  territory,  accord- 
ing to  its  sovereign  will  and  public  polity."  « 109 

But  impressment  was  subject  to  objections  of  a  much  other  objeo- 
wider  range.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  application  to  pressmen?" 
those  who  are  declared  to  be  its  only  objects,  it  still  re- 
mained true  that,  in  its  exercise,  it  touched  the  political 
rights  of  other  governments,  and  endangered  the  security 
of  their  own  native  subjects  and  citizens.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  State  was  concerned  in  maintaining  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  possession  over  its  merchant 
ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations 
justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  experience  had  shown  that  no.member  of . 
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a  crew,  wherever  born,  was  safe  against  impressment 
when  a  ship  was  visited. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  whicli  had  succeeded  the  late 
war,  a  condition  so  favourable  for  dispassionate  conside- 
ration, England  herself  had  evidently  seen  the  harshness 
of  impressment,  even  when  exercised  on  seamen  in  her 
own  merchant  service ;  and  she  had  adopted  measures, 
calculated  if  not  to  renounce  the  power  or  to  abolish  the 
practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  supersede  its  necessity,  by  other 
means  of  manning  the  royal  navy,  more  compatible  with 
justice  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more  con- 
formable to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  used  the  occasion  of  the  British 
minister's  pacific  mission  to  review  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  bring  it  to  his  notice  and  to  that  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  had  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  present,  and  endeavoured  to  anticipate,  so 
far  as  it  might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future; 
and  the  American  negotiator  communicated  to  the 
British  minister  the  following,  as  the  result  of  those 
deliberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  wasprepared  to  say 
that  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American 
vessels  could  not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place. 
That  practice  was  founded  on  principles  which  it  did 
not  recognize,  and  was  invariably  attended  by  conse- 
quences so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  formidable 
magnitude,  as  could  not  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments, 
on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person 
to  whose  hands  were  first  intrusted  the  seals  of  the 
Department  of  State  declared,  that  "the  simplest  rule 
will  be,  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence 
that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many 
negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject  when  the  passions  were  laid,  and  no  present 
interest  or  emergency  existed  to  bias  the  judgment,  had 
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convinced  the  American  government  that  this  was  not 
only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which 
could  be  adopted  and  observed,  consistently  with  the 
rights  and  honour  of  the  United  States,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announced,  therefore, 
what  would  hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by 
their  government.  In  every  regularly  documented 
American  merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigated 
it  would  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  was  over 

them  (p). 

§  lOtou 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  dispute  should  arise  again.     The  Change  of 

practice  of  impressment  has  fallen  into  complete  disuetude  in  Eng-  ^neethe  C6* 
land,  and  the  alterations  in  the  municipal  laws  of  each  country,  added  dispute  arose, 
to  the  naturalization  treaty  between  them,  have  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  question  (q).  England  no  longer  claims  the  perpetual 
allegiance  of  her  subjects ;  and  even  if  she  did,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  she  would  at  the  present  day  assert  the  right  of  taking 
them  out  of  foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  struggle  with  France,  which  she  maintained  to  a  great  extent 
at  sea.  It  appears  from  an  Admiralty  Minute  of  1812,  that  there  were 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  20,000  British-born  seamen  in  the  Ame- 
rican marine  :  many  of  them  provided  with  fraudulent  protections  (r). 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  royal  prero- 
gative should  have  been  called  into  force,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
such  as  could  be  got  at.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  according  to 
the  rules  of  international  law  as  existing  at  the  present  day,  Great 
Britain  was  perhaps  in  the  wrong.  She  claimed  to  take  persons 
alleged  to  be  her  subjects  out  of  the  ships  of  a  friendly  State  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  force  them  into  her  service.  This  claim  was 
appended  to  the  right  of  search ;  that  is,  it  was  only  exercised  over 
neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war.  It  was  not  alleged  that  the  fact  of 
English  seamen  being  on  board  gave  a  British  cruiser  any  right  of 
stopping  and  searching  the  neutral  vessel,  but  there  being  an  admitted 
right  of  entering  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  contraband  or  enemy's 
goods,  it  was  contended  that  British  officers,  being  rightfully  on 
board,  had  also  the  power  of  seizing  anyone  they  found  there,  who 
owed  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  (*).  But  the  claim  of  England 
had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  search.    The  seamen 

(p)  "Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (r)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Com- 

pp.  737—746.  Mr.  Webster's  Letter  to  mission,  1869,  p.  36,  where  a  history  of 
Lord  Ashbnrton,  August  8,  1842.  [See  the  impressment  controversy  will  be 
Pari.  Papers,  1842,  p.  69.]  found.] 

(q)  [See  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.]  (*)  [Proclamation  of  the  Prince  Re- 

gent, 1813,  Annual  Beg.  1813,  p.  360.] 
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§109b. 


she  seized  were  neither  contraband  of  war  nor  enemy's  goods ;  they 
were  seized  simply  because  they  owed  allegiance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  only  way  of  catching  them  was  by  taking  them  ont  of  foreign 
ships ;  and  as  they  were  not  wanted  during  peace,  there  was  no  need 
for  asserting  the  claim  except  during  war,  when  the  right  of  search 
existed.  But  these  were  circumstances  which  only  accidentally  con- 
nected impressment  with  the  right  of  search.  The  two  have  nothing 
in  common.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  international  law 
has  not  always  been,  and  is  not  even  now,  in  all  respects  fixed  and 
definite,  and  that  the  views  of  the  present  day  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  those  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (/). 
Caaeof  T/li  I11   1861,  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  merchant  vessel  may  be 

2Wa*.  .  stopped  on  the  high  seas  and  persons  taken  out  of  her  by  the  officers 

of  a  foreign  government,  reappeared  in  a  very  different  form.  The 
British  mail-steamer  Trent  sailed  from  Havana  for  St.  Thomas  on  the 
7th  November,  1861,  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  the  navy. 
There  were  on  board  as  passengers  two  persons,  viz.,  Messrs.  SlideH 
and  Mason,  who  were  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  pro- 
ceeding to  England  and  France.  About  nine  miles  from  Cuba,  The 
Trent  was  stopped  by  The  San  Jacinto,  an  American  ship  of  war,  the 
two  commissioners,  with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  The 
Trent  was  then  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage.  The  commissioners 
were  imprisoned  in  a  military  fortress  in  the  United  States.  The 
British  government  instantly  demanded  their  restoration,  with  an 
apology  for  the  aggression,  and  in  case  of  refusal  Lord  Lyons  was 
directed  to  withdraw  from  Washington  («).  Instructions  were  given 
to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
by  their  respective  governments  to  sustain  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  contended  by  the  United  States  that  the  persons  seized  were 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  The  Trent  being  a  neutral  merchant 
vessel,  it  was  the  right  of  The  San  Jacinto,  as  a  belligerent  cruiser,  to 
stop  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  true  national  character,  and 
of  seizing  any  contraband  found  on  board.  The  detention  of  the  com- 
missioners was,  however,  not  persisted  in,  and  they  were  delivered  up 
on  considerations  connected  with  complaints  previously  made  by  the 
United  States  as  to  the  impressment  of  seamen  from  their  vessels  (x). 
Although  the  American  government  congratulated  the  captain  of  The 
San  Jacinto  "for  the  great  public  service  he  had  rendered,1'  and 
although  his  acts  were  approved  by  many  eminent  American  jurists, 
the  transaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The  Trent  was  on  a 
bondjide  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  She  was  a  mail 
steamer,  a  class  of  vessel  peculiarly  exempt  from  molestation,  and 
instead  of  being  captured  and  brought  before  a  Prize  Court,  she  was 

(0  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  179.]      . ..  (*)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  26th 

.   (u)  [Pari.  Papers,  1862,  N.  America      Deo.  1861.] 
(No.  6),  p.  3.] 
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simply  stopped  on  the  high  seas,  and  certain  arbitrary  acts  performed 
on  board  her  by  the  American  captain. 

One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  captain  of  The  San  Jacinto  for 
not  bringing  in  The  Trent  for  adjudication  before  a  Prize  Court  was, 
that  he  wished  to  spare  the  other  passengers  the  inconvenience  of 
deviating  from  their  voyage.  Such  a  reason  was  no  doubt  humane 
and  honourable,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  set  aside  a 
universal  rule  of  public  law,  that  a  ship  and  cargo  are  not  lawful 
prize  until  condemned  by  a  competent  court,  and  that  until  so  con- 
demned a  captor  has  no  right  to  do  anything  beyond  bringing  the 
ship  before  the  court. 

§110. 
IV.  The  municipal  laws  and  institutions  of  any  State  Consular 

may  operate  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  within  the 
territory  of  another  State,  by  special  compact  between 
the  two  States. 

Such  are  the  treaties  by  which  the  consuls  and  other 
commercial  agents  of  one  nation  are  authorised  to  exer- 
cise, over  their  own  countrymen,  a  jurisdiction  within 
the  territory  of   the  State  where  they  reside.      The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  depends 
upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  two 
States.     Among  Christian  nations,  it  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the   decision  of    controversies  in  civil   cases 
arising  between  the  merchants,  seamen,  and  other  sub- . 
jects  of  the  State  in  foreign  countries ;  to  the  registering 
of  wills,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  executed  in 
presence  of  the  consul;   and  to  the  administration  of 
the  estates  of  their  fellow-subjects  deceased  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  consulate.     The  resident  con- 
suls of  the  Christian  powers  in  Turkey,  the  Barbary 
States,  and  other  Mohammedan  countries,  exercise  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magistrates  and  tribunals (y). 
This  jurisdiction  is  subject,  in  civil  cases,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  superior  tribunals  of  their  own  country.     The 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  usually  limited  to  the  infliction 
of  pecuniary  penalties,  and  in  offences  of  a  higher  grade 
the  consular  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  police 

.    (?)  [$ce  M*  TootaTs  TrutUy  23  Gh.  D.  332 ;  Abd-ul-MettiK  v.  Farra,  13  App.  Cae. 
431.] 
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magistrate,  or  juge  <P  instruction.     He  collects  the  docu- 
mentary and   other  proofs,  and   sends  them,  together 
with  the  prisoner,  home  to  his  own  country  for  trial  (#). 
b<tf^n  ^y  *^e  *reaty  °f  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  con- 

cwnaiwdttie  eluded  at  Wang  Hiya,  1844,  between  the  United  States 
'  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  stipulated,  Art.  21,  that 
"citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  commit  any 
crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  functionary 
of  the  United  States  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  Art.  25.  "  All  questions  in 
regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  of  person,  aris- 
ing between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  in  China, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  regulated  by  the 
authorities,  of  their  own  government.  And  all  contro- 
versies occurring  in  China,  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  governments  respec- 
tively, without  interference  on  the  part  of  China  "  (a). 

§110a. 

British  From  a  very  early  time,  owing  to  the  total  difference  of  habits  and 

Courts  in  non-  re^gi°UB  feelings  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  it  was  deemed 
Christian  necessary  by  their  respective  governments  to  withdraw  Europeans 
from  the  authority  of  the  native  courts  of  these  States.  In  process  of 
time,  and  with  the  consent,  express  or  implied,  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, a  general  system  of  Consular  Courts  became  established  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions.  The  Ottoman  Porte  gives  to  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  authority  to  administer  justice  to  their  own  subjects 
according  to  their  own  laws,  but  it  does  not  profess  to  give,  nor  could 
it  give,  to  one  such  power  any  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  another 
power.  It  has  left  those  powers  at  liberty  to  deal  with  each  other 
as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  if  the  subjects  of  one  country  desire  to  re- 
sort to  the  tribunals  of  another,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so  with  the  consent  of  their  own  Sovereign  and  that  of  the  Sovereign 
to  whose  tribunals  they  resort  (6).  This  kind  of  jurisdiction,  exer- 
cised by  the  consuls  of  Christian  States  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  powers  exercised  by 

(z)  De  Steck,  Essai  sur  leg  Consuls,  Index,  tit.  Consular  officer.] 
sect.  vii.  §§  30 — 40.     Pardessus,  Droit  (a)  [See  further  Wharton's   Digest, 

Commercial,  pt.  vi.  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  2,  ch.  4,  Appendix,  {  126.] 
${  1,  2,  3.    [As  to  English  consuls,  see  (b)  [The  Laconia,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  8. 

Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  183.] 
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foreign  consuls  in  Christian  States  (c).  Judicial  powers  are  not  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  office  of  consul.  These  powers*  depend  altogether 
upon  treaty  (d). 

The  numerous  Orders  in  Council  and  other  provisions  for  regulating 
the  British  Consular  Courts  in  Turkey,  were  repealed  and  consolidated 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  12th  December,  1873  (*).  The  position 
of  British  subjects  in  China  and  Japan  is  very  similar  to  that  they 
occupy  in  Turkey,  and  consular  courts  are  established  in  those  countries 
with  much  the  same  powers  as  those  in  Turkey  (/). 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  England  in  these  Eastern  countries 
is  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  recites  that  "  by  treaty, 
capitulation,  grant,  usage,  sufferance,  and  other  lawful  means,  her 
Majesty  hath  power  and  jurisdiction  within  divers  countries  and  places 
out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  that  doubts  have  arisen  how 
far  the  exercise  of  such  power  and  jurisdiction  is  controlled  by  and 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm";  and  enacts  that  "her 
Majesty  may  exercise  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  her  Majesty 
now  hath  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have,  within  any  country  out 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if 
her  Majesty  had  acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or 
conquest  of  territory  "  (y). 

5  111. 
Every  sovereign  State  is  independent  of  every  other  independence 

•     xl  •  a  ..      •     t    .    i  of  the  State  as 

in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power.  to  it»  judicial 

This  general  position  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  power- 
the  exceptions  to  its  application  arising  out  of  express 
compact,  such  as  conventions  with  foreign  States,  and 
acts  of  confederation,  by  which  the  State  may  be  united 
in  a  league  with  other  States  for  some  common  purpose. 
By  the  stipulations  of  these  compacts  it  may  part  with 
certain  portions  of  its  judicial  power,  or  may  modify  its 
exercise  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of 
the  treaty  or  act  of  union.  „  -12 

Subject  to   these   exceptions,  the  judicial  power  of  Exceptions, 
every  State  is  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in 
which    the    municipal    institutions    of    another    nation 

[c)  [Mettina  v.  Fetrocochino,  L.  R.  4  (/)  [See  Order  in  Council,  9th  March, 

P.  C.  158 ;  Dent  v.  Smithy  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  1865.     Hertslet,  Commercial  Treaties, 

445.]  vol.  xii.  p.  281.      Phillimore,   vol.  ii. 

(«0  iDamese  v.  Sale,  1  Otto,  13 ;  91  }  276,  p.  314.    £e  Tootal's  Trutta;  Abd- 

U.S.  13;  Makoneyv.  U.S.,  10 Wall.  62.]  ul~Messih  Y.Farra,  supra.'] 

(«)  [See  London  Gazette,  19th  Dec.  {g)  [6  &  7  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1.     And  see 

1873.]  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  67.] 

W.  N 
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operate  within  the  territory.  Such  axe  the  cases  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  or  his  public  minister,  fleet  or  army, 
coming  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another  State, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are,  in  general,  exempt 
§  113.  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws. 
Extent  of  the       j#  The   judicial  power  of  every  independent  State, 

judicial  power  .  .  . 

over  criminal  then,  extends,  with  the  qualifications  mentioned, — 

1.  To  the  punishment  of  all  offences  against  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  State,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
within  the  territory. 

.  2.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences,  by  whom- 
soever committed,  on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  and  on  board  its  public  vessels  in 
foreign  ports. 

3.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences  by  its 
subjects,  wheresoever  committed. 

4.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  where- 
soever committed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  State  cannot  punish  an  offence 
against  its  municipal  laws  committed  within  the  territory 
of  another  State,  unless  by  its  own  citizens ;  nor  can  it 
arrest  the  persons  or  property  of  the  supposed  offender 
within  that  territory  :  but  it  may  arrest  its  own  citizens 
in  a  place  which  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  nation,  as  the  high  seas,  and  punish  them  for 
offences  committed  within  such  a  place,  or  within  the 
territory  of  a  foreign  State. 

By  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  has  been 
adopted,  in  this  respect,  in  the  United  States,  criminal 
offences  are  considered  as  altogether  local,  and  are 
justiciable  only  by  the  courts  of  that  country  where 
the  offence  is  committed.  But  this  principle  is  peculiar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  even  in  these  two  countries  it  has  been 
frequently  disregarded  by  the  positive  legislation  of 
each,  in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  under  which  offences 
committed  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  foreign  State,  have  been  made  punishable  in 
the   courts  of  that  country  to  which  the  party  owes 
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allegiance,  and  whose  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey.  There 
is  some  contrariety  in  the  opinions  of  different  public 
jurists  on  this  question ;  but  the  preponderance  of  their 
authority  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  offender's  country,  in  such  a  case,  wherever 
such  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  upon  those 
courts,  by  the  local  laws  of  that  country.  This  doctrine 
is  also  fully  confirmed  by  the  international  usage  and 
constant  legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  European 
continent,  by  which  crimes  in  general,  or  certain  specified 
offences  against  the  municipal  code,  committed  by  a 
citizen  or  subject  in  a  foreign  country,  are  made  punish- 
able in  the  courts  of  his  own  (k). 

SHSa. 

The  cases  in  which.  English  Courts  hare  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  Jurisdiction 

committed  abroad,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  crimes  are  J*  Bntiah 

local.     The  following  are  the  principal  exceptions  :  Political  offences,  crimes  com- 

euch  as  treason  (s);  administering  unlawful  oaths,  and  forging  govern-  mitted  abroad. 

ment  documents  (j).    As  these  acts  must  necessarily  be  intended  to 

take  effect  in  the  country  against  which  they  are  devised,  they  may 

perhaps  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  exception.    But  homicide  and 

bigamy  (A)  abroad  are  undoubted  exceptions.     A  British  subject  who 

commits  murder  or  manslaughter  abroad  on  land,  whether  within  the 

Queen's  dominions  or  without,  and  whether  he  kills  a  British  subject  or 

not,  can  be  tried  in  England  or  Ireland  wherever  he  may  be  apprehended. 

This  is  not  to  prevent  his  being  tried  elsewhere  (/).     Offences  against 

property  or  person  committed  at  any  place,  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of  Her 

Majesty's  dominions,  by  any  master,  seaman  or  apprentice,  who,  at  the 

time  when  the  offence  is  committed,  or  within  three  months  previously, 

has  been  employed  in  any  British  ship,  may  be  tried  in  England  (m). 

Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  cannot  affect  foreigners,  Laws  of  trade 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but  they  are  Son.naviga" 
binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be.     Thus, 

(A)  FobUx,  Droit  International  Prive,  tion  Acts,  1843  to  1878   (6  &  7  Viot. 

§§    510—532.      See   American   Jurist,  o.  94,  and  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  67).     The 

toL  xxii.  pp.  381 — 386.  Commissionero  for  Oaths  Act,  1889  (52 

(t)  [See  Sir  James  Stephen's  Digest  Vict.  c.  10),  which  comes  into  operation 

of  Criminal  Law  as  to  what  is  treason,  on  the  1st  January,  1890,  making  pro- 

ch.  vi-]  vision  for  the  taking  of  oaths  and  so 

(J)  [52  Geo.  m.  o.  104,  s.  7.   Whar-  forth  out  of  England,  enacts— in  respect 

ton,  Conflict  of  Ijaws,  §  916.]  of  perjury  and  forgery— that  any  offence 

(k)  [24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  57.]  under    the    Act,    whether    committed 

(/)  [24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9.]  within  or  without  Her  Majesty's  do- 

(m)  [17  &  18  Viot.  e.  104,  s.  267.    See  minions,    shall   be  justioeable   in   the 

farther  as  to  this,  The  Foreign  Jurisdic-  United  Kingdom .] 
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offences  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating any  particular  traffic,  may  be  punished   by  its 
tribunals,  when  committed  by  its  citizens,  in  whatever 
place ;  but  if  committed  by  foreigners,  such  offences  can 
only  be  thus  punished  when  committed  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State,  or  on  board  of  its  vessels,  in  some  place 
§  115.      not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
o^c^fom^.        The  public  jurists  are  divided  upon  the  question,  how 
far  a  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  deliver  up  persons, 
whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  crimes  committed  in  another  country,  upon 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  State,  or  of  its  officers  of  justice. 
Some  of  these  writers  maintain  the  doctrine,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  every  sovereign 
State  is   obliged    to  refuse   an   asylum  to  individuals 
accused  of  crimes  affecting  the  general  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society,  and  whose  extradition  is  demanded  by 
the  government  of  that  country  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  crime  has  been  committed.     Such  is  the  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Heineccius,  Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Eutherforth, 
Schmelzing,   and  Kent(n).     According  to  Puffendorf, 
Voet,  Martens,  Kliiber,  Leyser,  Kluit,  Saalf eld,  Schmaltz, 
Mittermeyer,  and  Heffter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  of  imperfect 
obligation  only ;  and  though  it  may  be  habitually  prac- 
tised by  certain  States,  as  the  result  of  mutual  comity 
and  convenience,  requires  to  be  confirmed  and  regulated 
by  special  compact,  in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of  an 
international  law(o).     And  the  last-mentioned  learned 
writer  considers   the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  so 
many  special  treaties  respecting  this  matter  as  conclu- 

(n)  Grotius  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao.  Pao.  cap.  1,  No.  6.  Martens,  Droit  dee  Gens, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  ad.  §§  3—5.  Heineccius,  Hv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  101.  Kliiber,  Droit  dee 
Prelect,  in  Grot.  j.  t.  Burlamaqui,  Gens,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  $  66.  Leyser, 
tome  ii.  pt.  iv.  ch.  3,  §§  23 — 29.  Vattel,  Meditationes  ad  Pandect.  Med.  10. 
liv.  ii.  oh.  6,  §§  76,  77.  Eutherforth,  Kluit,  de  Deditione,  Profugorum,  §  1, 
Inst,  of  Nat.  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9,  p.  12.  p.  7.  Saalfeld,  Handbuoh  des  positiven 
Schmelzing,  Systematischer  Grundriss  Vblkerrechts,  {  40.  Schmaltz,  Euro- 
dee  praktischen  Europaisohen  Volker-  paisches  Volkerrecht,  p.  160.  Mitter- 
rechte,  }  161.  Kent's  Comm.  vol.  i.  meyer,  das  deutsohe  StrafVerfahren, 
pp.  36,  37,  6th  ed.  Theil  i.  }  59,  pp.  314—319.    Heffter, 

(o)  Puffendorf,    Elementa,   lib.  viii.  Europaische  Volkerrecht,  §  63. 
cap.  3,  §{  23,  24.    Voet,  de  Stat.  }  11, 
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sive  evidence  that  there  is  no  such  general  usage  among 
nations,  constituting  a  perfect  obligation,  and  having  the 
force  of  law  properly  so  called.  Even  under  systems  of 
confederated  States,  such  as  the  Germanic  Confederation 
and  the  North  American  Union,  this  obligation  is  limited 
to  the  cases  and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  federal 
compacts  (p). 

The  negative  doctrine  that,  independent  of  special 
compact,  no  State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from 
justice  upon  the  demand  of  a  foreign  State,  was  main- 
tained at  an  early  period  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  is  confirmed  by  a  considerable  preponderance 
of  judicial  authority  in  the  American  courts  of  justice, 
both  State  and  Federal  (q).  «  1W 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art.  4,  s.  2),  Extradite 
provides  that  "a  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

It  is  still  a  debated  question  whether  the  surrender  of  fugitives,  Ob 
except  under  a  treaty,  is  an  absolute  international  duty.    The  weight  JJ^f^jJjSoJ 
of  modern  authority  inclines  towards  treating  this  as  a  matter  of  point 
comity  (r).    In  such  a  matter  as  this,  if  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  at 
all,  they  must  be  founded  only  on  the  practice  of  nations.     A  State  is 
not  likely  to  change  its  law  or  practice  in  this  respect,  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  text-writers.  c  116b. 

The  law  of  England  has  apparently  undergone  a  change  on  this  Practice  of 
point  during  the  present  century.    In  some  of  the  older  cases  it  is      ff 
laid  down  by  the  judges  that  the  "  government  may  send  a  prisoner 
to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  committed "  (*).    In  Lord  Lough- 
borough's time,  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship  mastered  the  vessel  and  ran 
away  with  her,  and  brought  her  into  Deal,  and  the  question  arose 

(p)  Mittermeyer,  ibid.  preme  Court  in  Holme*  v.  Jennieon,  14 

(?)  See  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Genet,  Peters,  640. 
Sept.  12th,  1793.  The  decision  of  Chan-  (r)  [Fhillimore,  vol.  i.  §  367.  Heffter, 
oellor  Kent,  In  re  Washburn,  4  Johnson,  Droit  International,  p.  128.  Molesworth 
Ch.  Rep.  166,  is  counterbalanced  by  that  on  Foreign  Jurisdiction,  p.  37.  Calvo, 
of  TUgfcman,  C.  J.,  in  Respub.  v.  Deacon,  vol.  ii.  §}  325,  402.  Creasy,  First  Rat- 
io Sergeant  &  Bawle,  125 ;  by  that  of  form  of  International  Law,  }  208,  &c.] 
Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Eeepub.  v.  Green,  17  (*)  [Eatt  India  Co.  v.  Campbell,  1  Yes. 
Mas.  515—548 ;  and  by  that  of  the  Sn-  247.] 
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whether  the  English  Courts  could  seize  them  and  send  them  to 
Holland.  It  was  held  that  they  could  (t).  So  late  as  1827  the  Pro* 
vincial  Court  of  Appeals  for  Lower  Canada  held  that  a  fugitive  accused 
of  larceny  in  Vermont  (U.  S.),  who  escaped  into  Canada,  could  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States,  although  there  was  then  no  treaty  on 
the  subject  («).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  not  now 
be  done.  The  constitutional  doctrine  in  England  is,  that  the  Crown 
may  make  treaties  with  foreign  States  for  the  extradition  of  criminals ; 
but  those  treaties  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  executive  has  no  power,  without  statutory  authority,  to  seize  an 
alien  here  and  deliver  him  to  a  foreign  power.  Lord  Denman  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  believed  all  Westminster  Hall,  including 
the  Judicial  Bench,  were  unanimous  in  holding  the  opinion  that  in 
this  country  there  was  no  right  of  delivering  up ;  indeed,  no  means  of 
securing  persons  acoused  of  crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries  (r). 
It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will  not  at  present 
surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty.  Nevertheless,  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  ask  other  countries  for  fugitives  from  herself.  Thus,  in 
1874,  the  Spanish  Government,  at  the  request  of  England,  gave  up 
Austin  Bidwell,  one  of  the  Bank  forgers,  without  there  being  at  the 
time  any  treaty  between  the  two  countries  (x).  The  Royal  Commission 
on  extradition  (1878)  have  suggested  that  a  statutory  power  of  sur- 
rendering fugitive  criminals,  irrespectively  of  the  existence  of  any 
treaty,  should  be  created  in  England.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best 
course.  It  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  get  rid  of  such  persons  as 
it  is  for  the  foreign  State  to  punish  them.  But  this  power  does  not 
§116o.  yet  exist  (y). 
Practice  of  The  practice  of  the  United  States  has  not  always  been  uniform.    In 

States.  1791,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  made  a  request  that  the  Presi- 

dent should  demand  the  surrender  of  certain  persons  from  Florida  (then 
Spanish  territory),  who  had  committed  crimes  in  South  Carolina,  and 
then  fled  to  Florida.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  respecting  this,  "  The  laws  of 
the  United  States,  like  those  of  England,  receive  every  fugitive,  and  no 
authority  has  been  given  to  our  executives  to  give  them  up.  ***** 
If,  then,  the  United  States  could  not  deliver  up  to  Florida  a  fugitive 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  we  cannot  claim  as  a  right  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  us  "  (z).  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  says, 
"  Offenders,  even  conspirators,  cannot  be  pursued  by  one  power  into 
the  territory  of  another,  nor  are  they  delivered  up  by  the  latter,  except 

(t)  [Mure  v.  Kaye,  4  Taunt.  34.]  (x)  [Clarke  on  Extradition  (2nd  ed.)t 

(«)  [ In  re  Fisher,  Stuart,  Lower  Canada  p.  7 1 ,  note.] 

Eep.  245.]  (y)  [Report,  1878.  Pari.  Papers,  c— 

(v)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p.  2039.] 

369.     And  see   Earl   Russell  to  Mr.  (z)  [Jefferson's  Works  (ed.  1854),  vol. 

Adams,  12th  June,  1862 ;   U.  S.  Dipl.  iii.  p.  299.] 


Oor.  1862,  p.  111.] 
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in  compliance  with  treaties,  or  by  favour  "  (a).  These  passages  show 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  the  Executive  were  neither  bound, 
nor  able  to  surrender  fugitives  at  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
or  special  legislation.  The  opinion  Mr.  Legare,  Attorney-General, 
delivered  in  1841  is  to  the  same  effect  (5).  In  1864  a  somewhat  Case  of 
different  opinion  was  adopted.  Arguelles,  the  Governor  of  a  district  ArSueUes# 
in  Cuba,  wrongfully  sold  certain  negroes  into  slavery  while  in  his 
charge,  with  the  aid  of  forged  papers,  and  then  escaped  to  New  York. 
There  was  at  the  time  no  treaty  between  Spain  and  America,  but  Spain 
asked  for  the  surrender  of  Arguelles  as  a  matter  of  comity,  and  the 
United  States  complied.  The  senate  thereupon  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  them  tinder  what  authority  of  law  or  treaty  he  had 
surrendered  Arguelles.  Mr.  Seward  prepared  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  affair,  in  which  he  examined  the  state  of  international  law  when 
not  regulated  by  treaty.  After  citing  various  authorities  (c),  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  "  upon  the  plainest  reason,  and  a  uniform  concur- 
rence of  authority,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  to  foreign 
nations,  certainly  possesses  the  authority  to  surrender  to  the  pursuing 
justice  of  a  foreign  State,  a  fugitive  criminal  found  within  our  terri- 
tory"^). §116d. 

In  1878,  the  earlier  rule  of  refusing  to  grant  extradition  without  a  Case  of  Carl 
treaty,  was  reverted  to  in  a  case  where  the  law  should  have  been  y°^t* 
pushed  to  its  furthest  limits  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
In  that  year,  Carl  Vogt,  a  German  subject,  was  accused  of  robbery, 
arson,  and  murder  in  Belgium,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  treaty  with  Germany,  but  none  with  Belgium. 
Both  these  countries  applied  for  the  fugitive,  but  the  United  States 
refused  to  give  him  up  to  either.  The  application  of  Germany  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  crimes  were  not  committed  within  her 
jurisdiction,  and  that  of  Belgium  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
treaty  (e).  In  giving  an  opinion  on  this  case,  the  Attorney-General 
said,  "  Some  writers  have  contended  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion upon  nations  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice,  but  it  now  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  this  is  altogether  a  matter  of  comity.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  where  there  are  treaties  upon  the  subject,  that 
fugitives  are  to  be  surrendered  only  in  cases  and  upon  the  terms 
specified  in  such  treaties  "  (/).  It  seems  altogether  highly  improbable 
that  America  will  now  surrender  criminals  independently  of  treaty  (y).       *  H6e. 

French  jurists  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  sending  fugitive  Extradition 
criminals  to  the  country  where  their  crime  was  committed,  is  inherent  **  France- 

(a)  [See  Eolmes  v.  Jenniton,  14  Peters,      p.  40.] 

649.]  (*)  [IT.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  pp.  81  and 

(b)  [Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,      300.] 

vol.  3,  p.  661.]  (/)  [Opinions  of  Attorneys-General 

(c)  [Wheaton,  $  115.  Halleck,ch.vii.       (U.  S.),  vol.  xiv.  p.  288.     Wharton, 
i  28.    Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  626.      Dig.  J  269.] 

&  8.  y.  Dapis,  2  Sumner,  486.]  (?)  [Wharton.  Dig.  {  268 ;  Appendix, 

(d)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1864,  pt.  iv.      §  268.] 
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Practice  of 
States  ifl  not 
uniform. 


§U6£ 

What 

criminals  are 
subject  to 
extradition. 


§  near. 

Political 
refugees. 


Foreign 
police  agents. 


in  every  government,  and  exists  independently  of  all  treaties.  Treaties 
are  deemed  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  exercised, 
and  not  to  create  it  (A).  A  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  issued 
in  1841,  states  that  most  civilized  countries,  except  England  and 
America,  would  surrender  notorious  criminals  without  being  bound  to 
do  so  by  treaty  (*). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  practice  of  nations  does  not  furnish  a 
definite  rule  on  the  subject.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
surrender  of  criminals  is  not  at  present  looked  upon  as  an  absolute 
international  duty.  Every  State  may  refuse  to  harbour  fugitives  if  it 
pleases;  but  if  it  prefers  to  receive  and  protect  them,  other  States 
have  no  remedy  but  to  enter  into  treaties  with  it  to  regulate  the  future. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  extradition  should  be  confined  to  grave 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  robbery  with  violence,  forgery,  and  those 
offences  which  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  to  suppress. 
Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  gives  the  following  classes  of 
acts  as  not  creating  a  liability  to  extradition:  (I)  Crimes  or  offences 
of  a  purely  political  character ;  (2)  any  offence  committed  in  furthering 
civil  war,  insurrection  or  political  commotion,  which,  if  committed 
between  belligerents,  would  not  be  a  crime ;  (3)  desertions  from,  or 
evasions  of,  military  or  naval  service ;  (4)  offences  which,  by  reason 
of  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause,  the  demanding  nation  cannot 
lawfully  punish  (J). 

It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  no  State  will  surrender  political 
refugees  (k).  But  if  the  hospitality  of  a  State  is  so  abused  by  such 
refugees,  that  the  safety  of  its  neighbours  becomes  imperilled,  it  then 
becomes  its  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  control  them,  and 
make  their  residence  harmless  to  other  States  (Z).  After  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  on  the  10th  of  January,  1858,  France 
represented  that  the  plot  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  asked  that 
England  should  provide  for  the  punishment  of  such  offences.  Lord 
Palmerston  accordingly  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
spiracies formed  in  England  to  commit  murder  beyond  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  it  fell  through  (m).  Sardinia  at  the  same  time  passed 
a  law  punishing  such  acts  when  committed  in  her  territory  (n).  In 
1888,  one  Schroeder,  and  again  in  the  present  year  one  Wohlgemuth, 
German  police  agents,  engaged  in  watching  German  subjects  on  Swiss 
soil,  were  expelled  from  Switzerland,  on  the  ground  that  by  their 
actions  and  conduct  they  had  disturbed  the  peace  in  that  country. 
Germany  protested,  and  has  been  supported  by  Russia  and  Austria, 


(h)  [Mouton,  Lee  Lois  penales  de  la  (/)  [Bluntsohli,  Le  Droit  international 


France,  torn.  i.  p.  9.] 

(i)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  Gen.  1841,  p.  440.] 
(J)   [See  Field,   International  Code, 

§  214,  notes,  where  the  provisions  of  the 

principal  existing  treaties  are  analysed.] 
(k)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p. 

371.    Woolsey,  }  79.] 


codifie,  §  396.] 

(m)  [Annual  Beg.  1858,  pp.  5,  33, 
202.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes, 
1867-8,  pp.  32,  110,  420.] 

(n)  [Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1857-8, 
p.  216.] 
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and,  in  the  more  recent  incident,  by  Italy.  It  is  urged,  on  the  German 
part,  that  Switzerland  has  no  right  to  avail  herself  of  the  protection  of 
her  neutrality  to  further,  by  toleration  and  support  in  her  territory, 
ads  against  a  friendly  neighbour  which,  in  the  case  of  another  State, 
might  lead  to  rupture  and  war.  The  Federal  Government  replies  that 
its  neutrality  does  not  diminish  its  sovereign  rights,  but  it  is  apparently 
disposed  to  seek  legislative  aid  to  the  end  that  it  may  itself  better 
control  foreigners  residing  in  Switzerland  (o). 

5  117 
By  Art.  X.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  on  The  Ash-* 

the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United  States  and  Treaty. 
Great  Britain,  it  was  "  agreed  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by 
them  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respec- 
tively made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or 
forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum, 
or  shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other : — 
provided,  that  this  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be 
found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  there  been  com- 
mitted; and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
of  the  two  Governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  authority,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such  judges 
or  other  magistrates  respectively,  to  the  end  that  the 
evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered ; 
and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
examining  judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to  the 
proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for 
the  surrender  of  such  fugitive.  The  expense  of  such 
apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed 

(o)  [Annual  Begister,  1888.    Times,  May,  Jane,  July,  1889.] 
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Construction 
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Extradition 
Act,  1870. 


by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and  receives  the 
fugitive." 

The  construction  of  this  treaty  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulties.  It 
has  been  held  that  piracy  in  it  does  not  include  piracy  jure  gentium,  but 
is  confined  to  piracy  by  municipal  law.  As  pirates  jure  gentium  can 
be  tried  anywhere,  it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  need  to  give 
them  up  (o).  In  another  case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  "  We  must 
assume  that  the  terms  employed  are  used  in  a  sense  which  they  would 
have  in  the  law  of  both  countries,  and  not  in  a  sense  wholly  peculiar 
to  some  local  law  in  one  of  them."  And,  therefore,  where  certain  acts 
were  made  forgery  by  the  law  of  New  York,  but  did  not  amount  to 
forgery  in  England,  or  by  the  general  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
fugitive  accused  of  such  acts  was  not  delivered  up  (p).  If  the  evidence 
presents  several  views  of  the  case,  on  any  one  of  which,  if  adopted, 
there  may  be  a  conviction,  it  has  been  held  in  Canada  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  extradited  (q).  It  has  also  been  determined  in  Canada  that 
the  extradition  treaty  contains  the  whole  law  of  surrender  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (r).  The  offence  must  also  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  fugitive.  In  1858,  Thomas  Allsop,  a  British  subject,  was 
charged  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman 
in  Paris,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He  could  have  been  tried 
for  this  in  England  (*),  but  the  law  officers  held  that  his  surrender 
could  not  be  demanded  from  America  under  the  treaty,  since  he  was 
not  charged  with  a  crime  oommitted  within  British  jurisdiction  (*). 
But  where  a  person  was  charged  with  murder  on  the  high  seas,  on 
board  a  British  ship,  this  was  held  to  be  within  British  jurisdiction, 
and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  surrendered  by  the  United  States  («). 

In  1870,  an  Extradition  Act  was  passed  in  England  (a?),  which  pro- 
vides inter  alia,  that  "A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to 
a  foreign  State  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or 
by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  shall  not,  until  he  has  been  restored 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be 
detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign  State  for  any  offence  committed  prior 


(o)  [J*  re  Tirnan,  6  B.  &  S.  643 ;  10 
L.  T.  N.  S.  449.  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
See  also  the  case  of  The  Chesapeake, 
Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  10  (1876), 
p.  37.] 

{p)  [In  re  Windsor,  6  B.  &  S.  527 ; 
In  re  Trueman  Smith,  4  Upper  Canada 
Practice  Bep.  215.  As  to  murder,  see 
Anderson's  ease,  Ann.  Reg.  1861,  p.  520. 
As  to  construction  of  treaty  with  France, 
see  The  Lennie  Mutineers,  Pari.  Papers, 
N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  97.] 


(g)  [£.  v.  Gould,  20  Upper  Canada 
C.  P.  154.] 

(r)  [R.  v.  Tubbee,  1  Upper  Canada 
Prao.  Bep.  98.] 

(*)  [24  &  25  Viot.  o.  100,  s.  9 ;  and 
24  &  26  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1.] 

(t)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on 
Constitutional  Law,  p.  368.  And  see 
Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (U.  S.), 
vol.  viii.  215.] 

(w)  [J*  re  Bennett,  11  L.  T.  N.  S. 
488.] 

(x)  [33  &  34  Vict.  c.  52.  See  Appen- 
dix B.] 
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to  Bis  surrender,  other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts 
on  which  the  surrender  is  grounded  "  (y).  In  February,  1875,  a  person  Case  of 
named  Laurence  escaped  from  the  United  States,  and  sailed  for  Eng-  urenoe« 
land.  The  American  Government  requested  that  he  should  be  arrested 
on  his  arrival  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  This  was  done,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  back.  Before  the  trial  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  informed  that  he  was  also  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  smuggling, 
an  offence  not  included  in  the  treaty.  Lord  Derby  thereupon  instructed 
the  British  Minister  in  America  to  protest  if  Laurence  was  tried  for 
any  crime  but  that  for  which  he  had  been  extradited.  Mr.  Fish  con- 
tended that  neither  by  the  general  law  of  extradition,  nor  the  practice 
of  both  countries,  could  such  a  proviso  be  implied  in  the  treaty  («). 
He  cited  the  cases  of  Yon  Aerman(a),  Paxton(&),  Caldwell  (c),  and 
Barley  (d),  to  show  that,  under  the  treaty,  criminals  had  been  extra- 
dited for  one  offence  and  tried  for  another ;  and  he  contended  that  the 
Act  of  1870,  being  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  and  made  by  only  one 
party,  could  not  incorporate  any  new  terms  into  it.  Lord  Derby 
declined  to  recede,  and  refused  to  give  up  various  other  American 
fugitives,  whose  surrender  had  been  asked  for,  unless  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  try  them  for  no  other  offences  but  those  they  were 
extradited  for.  His  Lordship  quoted  the  case  of  The  Lennie  mu- 
tineers (e),  where  it  was  held  that  a  prisoner  delivered  up  under  the 
French  Extradition  Treaty  for  murder,  could  not  be  tried  in  England 
for  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  The  discussion  ended  without 
any  conclusion  being  arrived  at ;  Mr.  Fish  informing  Lord  Derby  that 
iAurence  would  not  be  tried  for  anything  but  forgery,  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  surrendered  (/). 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1877,  stated  that  both 
the  English  and  American  Governments  "are  now  in  accord  in  the 
belief  that  the  question  is  not  one  that  should  be  allowed  to  frustrate 
the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  disturb  the  friendship  between  the  two 
nations.  No  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  accomplishing  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals  where  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  all  points  of 
disagreement  will,  in  due  time,  be  settled,  and,  if  need  be,  more 
explicit  declarations  be  made  in  a  new  treaty  "  (y). 

(y)  [Ibid.  sect.  3,  Bub-sect.  (2).]  Aug.  5th,  1876,  Pari.  Papers,  N.  Ame- 

(x)  [Mr.  Fish  to  CoL  Hoffmann,  Pari.  rioa,  1877  (No.  1),  p.  6.] 
Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  {g)  [Annual   Message   to    Congress, 

SO.]  1877.    See  the  Times,  18th  Deo.  1877. 

(«)  [4  Upper  Canada  Bep.  288.]  A  convention  between  the  two  countries 

(b)  [10  Lower  Canada  Jur.  212.]  was  signed  at  London,  25th  June,  1886. 

(*)  [8  Blatehford,  C.  C.  131.]  The  provisions  of  Art.  10  of  the  1842 

(d)  [ParL  Papers,  N.  America,  1876  Treaty  were  extended  to  manslaughter, 
(No.  3).]  burglary,  embezzlement,  or  larceny  of 

(e)  [Old  Bailey,  4th  May,  1876.  Pari.  the  value  of  50  dollars,  or  10/.  and  up- 
Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  97.  wards,  and  "  malicious  injuries  to  pro- 
See  36  &  37  Vict.  o.  60,  s.  3.  Appen-  perty,  whereby  the  life  of  any  person 
dix  B.]  shall  be  endangered,   if  such  injuries 

(/)  [Mr.    Fish   to   Mr.   Pierrepont,      constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws 
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J*™10^8  A  case  of  great  interest  in  this  connection  was  decided  by  the 

Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States  in  October,  1886.  The  defendant 
being  charged  with  murder  on  board  an  American  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  fled  to  England,  and,  on  demand,  was  surrendered  on  that  charge. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Now  York,  in  which  he  was  tried,  did  not  proceed  against  him  for 
murder,  but  upon  an  indictment  under  §  5347,  Revised  Statutes, 
charging  him  with  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  the  man  of  whose 
murder  he  was  before  accused,  such  punishment  consisting  of  the 
identical  acts  proved  in  the  extradition  proceedings,  but  not  con- 
stituting an  offence  provided  for  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  being  divided  in  opinion,  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  judgment  whether  this  could  be  done.  It  was 
laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Miller,  J.,  in 
which  the  cases  upon  the  subject  and  the  opinions  of  writers  are 
examined  and  reviewed: — 

1.  That,  prior  to  treaties,  and  apart  from  them,  there  was  no  well- 
defined  obligation  on  one  country  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
to  another;  and  though  such  delivery  was  often  made,  it  was  upon  the 
principle  of  comity,  and  within  the  discretion  of  the  government  whose 
action  was  invoked ;  and  has  never  been  recognized  as  among  those 
obligations  of  one  government  towards  another  which  rest  upon 
established  principles  of  international  law. 

2.  That  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  a  law  of 
the  land,  of  which  all  courts,  state  and  national,  are  to  take  judicial 
notice,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  judicial  enforcement. 

3.  That  it  is  the  better  opinion  that  in  any  question  of  extradition 
which  can  arise  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation  the 
extradition  must  be  negotiated  through  the  Federal  Government,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  State,  though  the  demand  may  be  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  that  State. 

4.  That,  on  a  sound  construction  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  Acts 
of  Congress  on  the  subject,  Revised  Statutes,  §§  5272,  5275,  the 
defendant  could  not  be  lawfully  tried  for  any  other  offence  than 
murder,  because  a  person  who  has  been  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 

of  both'1  countries.  The  provisions  of  withstanding  the  last-mentioned  provi- 
the  same  Art.  10  and  of  the  Convention  sion,  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
were  to  apply  to  persons  convicted  of  was  refused  by  the  Senate,  owing,  ap- 
the  specified  crimes,  but  whose  sentence  parently,  to  apprehensions  entertained 
had  not  been  executed.  No  fugitive  by  certain  persons,  who  seem  to  exercise 
criminal  was  to  be  surrendered  if  de-  an  important  influence  in  American 
manded  in  respect  of  a  crime  deemed  to  politics,  that  the  extended  list  of  extra- 
be  of  a  political  character,  or  if  his  sur-  ditable  offences  would  prove  inoonve- 
render  should  be,  in  fact,  demanded  with  nient  for  themselves  or  their  friends, 
a  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  a  crime  (Times,  11th  Feb.  1888,  14th  Feb.  1889, 
of  a  political  character.  (Pari.  Papers,  2nd  Feb.  1889,  1st  Feb.  1889,  30th  Jan. 
United  States  (No.  2),  1888.)    But  not-  1889.] 
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turn  by  virtue  of  proceedings  under  an  extradition  treaty  can  only  be 
tried  for  one  of  the  offences  described  in  that  treaty,  and  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  proceedings  for  his  extradition, 
until  a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  have  been  given  him,  after  his 
release  or  trial  upon  such  charge,  to  return  to  the  country  from  whose 
asylum  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  under  those  proceedings. 

5.  That  the  circumstance  that  the  same  evidence  might  be  sufficient 
to  convict  for  the  minor  offence  which  was  produced  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  to  support  the  charge  of  murder  did  not  justify  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  treaty,  the  minor  charge  being  an 
offence  for  which  the  treaty  made  no  provision. 

Gray,  J.,  concurred,  upon  the  short  ground  that  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  3rd  March,  1869,  c.  141,  §  1  (§  5275,  Revised  Statutes), 
the  political  department  of  the  government  had  clearly  manifested  its 
will,  in  the  form  of  an  express  law,  that  an  accused  person  should  be 
tried  only  for  the  crime  specified  in  the  warrant  of  extradition,  and 
should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  depart  out  of  the  United 
States  before  he  could  be  arrested  or  detained  for  another  offence. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  broader  question,  which  he  con- 
sidered a  question  of  comity  within  the  domain  of  diplomacy. 

Waite,  C.  J.,  dissented.  The  prisoner  having  been  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  was  triable  there.  "Whether  he  ought  to  be  tried  for 
an  offence  other  than  that  for  which  he  had  been  delivered  was  no 
part  of  his  defence,  but  a  matter  for  diplomacy.  §  5275  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  only  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  regain  possession  of 
the  prisoner  if  they  should  desire  to  keep  their  faith  with  Great 
Britain  in  respect  of  the  surrender  (A). 

In  another  case,  decided  in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  the  Eer*s  Case, 
defendant  was  not  surrendered  by  the  government  of  Peru,  to  which 
country  he  had  fled,  but  was  arrested  in  Peru  by  the  United  States 
messenger  of  his  own  mere  motion,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  case  was  not  cognizable  by  that  Court  at  all,  for  the  defendant 
had  failed  to  establish  that  any  treaty  with  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  him  a  right  of  asylum  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  Court,  there- 
fore, gave  no  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  having  thus  been 
forcibly  removed,  the  prisoner  could  resist  trial  in  the  State  Court  (*). 

The  French  Courts  have  recently  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  French 
international  law  that  a  prisoner  whose  extradition  has  been  obtained,    eolmon* 
cannot  be  tried  for  any  crimes  but  those  mentioned  in  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  (&). 

By  the  convention  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  Treaty 

nAfVAATl 

9th  November,  1843,  between  the  United   States  and  France  and 
France,  it  was  agreed :  ^a^1*^ 

"Art.  1.  That  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on 

(A)   V.  S.  v.  Ratueher,  119  U.  S.  407.         Re  Parisot,  5  T.  L.  R.  344. 

(i)  Ker  v.  IUinois,  119  XJ.  S.  436 :  cf.  (*)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  Gen.  1874,  p.  602.] 
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requisitions  made  in  their  name,  through  the  medium  of 
their  respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver  up  to  justice 
persons  who,  being  accused  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in 
the  next  following  article,  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall 
be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  Provided, 
that  this  shall  be  done  only  when  the  fact  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established,  as  that  the 
laws  of  the  country,  in  which  the  fugitive  or  the  person 
so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  or  her 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had 
been  there  committed. 

"  Art.  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall 
be  charged,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  conven- 
tion, with  any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit :  murder 
(comprehending  the  crimes  designated  in  the  French 
penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination,  parricide,  infan- 
ticide, and  poisoning),  or  with  an  attempt  to  commit 
murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery,  or  with  arson,  or 
with  embezzlement  by  public  officers,  when  the  same  is 
punishable  with  infamous  punishment. 

"  Art.  3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  Government  the 
surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  thereof. 

"  Art.  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery, 
effected  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions,  shall  be 
borne  and  defrayed  by  the  government  in  whose  name 
the  requisition  shall  have  been  made. 

"Art.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention 
shall   not   be  applied    in    any  manner  to  the  crimes 
enumerated  in  the  second  Article,   committed  anterior 
to  the  date  thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or  offence  of  a 
„  119       purely  political  character." 
AdJkonai  The  following  additional  article  to  the  above  conven- 

tion was  concluded  between  the  contracting  parties  at 
Washington  on  the  24th  February,  1845,  and  sub- 
sequently ratified. 


article. 
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€i  The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the 
felonious  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money,  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear;  and  the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the 
same  to  be,  breaking  and  entering  by  night  into  a 
mansion-house  of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ; 
and  the  corresponding  crimes  included  under  the  French 
law  in  the  words  vol  qualifiS  crime,  not  being  embraced  in 
the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  extradition  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present  article, 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  persons 
charged  with  those  crimes  shall  be  respectively  delivered 
up,  in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the  said  con- 
vention; and  the  present  article,  when  ratified  by  the 
parties,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  said  convention, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
inserted  in  the  same  "  (I).  «  1M 

In  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  stipulating  for  the  Extradition 
extradition  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  specified  m' 
crimes,  certain  rules  are  generally  followed,  and  espe- 
cially by  constitutional  governments.  The  principle  of 
these  rules  is,  that  a  State  should  never  authorize  the 
extradition  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,  or  of  persons 
accused  or  convicted  of  political  or  purely  local  crimes, 
or  of  slight  offences,  but  should  confine  the  provision  to 
such  acts  as  are,  by  common  accord,  regarded  as  grave 
crimes  (m). 

The  delivering  up  by  one  State  of  deserters  from  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  another  also  depends  entirely 
upon  mutual  comity,  or  upon  special  compact  between 
different  nations  (»). 

§120a. 

In  countries  whose  jurisprudence  is   founded  on  the  civil  law,  Surrender  of 

crimes  committed  abroad  by  subjects  can  be  punished  at  home.     Such  lt8,own 

J         J  r  subjects  by  a 

State. 

if)  [The  treaties  of  France  with  other  de  la  Mer.  t.  i.  p.  340. 

countries   are  collected   in  Billot,  Be  (»)  Bynkershoek,   Qtuest.  Jur.  Pub. 

l'Extradition  (1874),  pp.  471—671.]  Kb.  i.  cap.  22.    Note  to  Duponoeau's 

(m)  Ortolan,  Heglee  Internationales  Transl.  p.  174. 
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^jjzzr  x>  -^ ^^  ^  ^  ~^*^i  ^  tiifux  ;G-rii  itc  ro  depend  upon  his 

„  _^  •—  I!if  jh*w  ^sm.  i^iuiiii  5;r  ?*nazx  to  surrender  sub- 

—   w  r*ia  ^^  irj?  x.r  !Li.*.^  or   :*  farrvr  treated  br  the  State 

~wfin    Jrw-*-*-  ^  •  • 
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^^^  ^»  3Cvc  r*  rii.  ^   1^^-^"'  «».  ****-  P*p«>  1876, 

jc.  tj    irrEnanT".  ««  X.  AaDsicm   Xo.  3  ,  p.  12.    Per  Cock- 

^— Biiai*   i»i  **-  »  ?•  W.;  fcosa,  C  J^  m  /■  nr  WUdm;  6  B-  &  S. 

^*^  5i7 :  Er  pmu   Tm  Atrmmm,  3  BUtch- 

.   ?■  •*                                 il  lard.  C  C  160.] 

r  ^**  >,  rR<pcwtofCkjanaiaw»,1878.  ParL 

^t;  Papei  c— 9018.] 
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to  the  place  of  his  offence,  than  to  emr  all  flat ' 
to  some  other  country  where  the  trial  m  to  he  heaL 

An  arrangement  made  under  the  ExteachiaL  Asoa»  I*~*i— I*~L 
not  confined  to  the  extradition  of  subjects  of 
which  it  is  made,  bnt  will,  in  general.  Mptij  ->  y* 
nationalities  committing  offences  within  thas  : 
is  requested  by  that  State  (/}. 

A  criminal  sentence  pronounced  under  :bt  rrzifi^fgau 
law  in  one  State  can  have  no  direct  iezzl  eSar:  fix 
another.  If  it  is  a  sentence  of  eoovieskc.  h  eazzi.c 
executed  without  the  limits  of  the  ScsSe  zl  wii:^  r  5* 
pronounced  upon  the  person  or  property  •:£  ie  i-rsiif^ 
and  if  he  is  convicted  of  an  infamoos  rrr—ie,  snzsufiei 
with  civil  disqualifications  in  his  own  trjzzszj.  mth-  a 
sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect  in  an:»iLer  z^~«iyns 
State  (u). 

But  a  valid  sentence,  whether  of  ©;cri-£-;?L  :r  ac- 
quittal,  pronounced  in  one    State,  cay  I&t*  *grari 
indirect  and  collateral  effects  in  other  «*»&.    If  ^re- 
nounced under  the  municipal  law  in  the  Kae*  wis«r  -rut 
supposed  crime  was  committed,  or  to  wiidL  tLe  si^coiei 
offender  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence,  ehi^r  :t  ^Ur- 
yiction  or  acquittal,  would,  of  eouise.  be  ac:  er-yr/uk  122- 
(ezceptio  ret  judicata)  to  a  prosecution  in  axy  crl«  **rxr*- 
If  pronounced  in  another  foreign  State  tbg  iLic  wi^r*: 
the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  er>rr~~aL  :*  v. 
which  the  party  owed  allegiance,  the  &xztzs*z  w  :i-J*i  >t 
a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  him  asracua:  a  prv*&~ 
cation   in  any  other  State  having  yniicLzZiXL  vt  ~JJb 
offence  (a?). 

The  judicial  power  of  every  State  ex&sii*  %  ^ 
punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  i^xjc*. 
among  which  is  piracy.  ^ 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text  writer*  to  be  ^  '„fteu»  r»?  m** 
of  depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  vxlsxr&A  Vr  tn^aT* 


(0  [B*  0««,  9  Q.  B.  D.  93.]  iiHft.   Mb,  Dm 

(«)  Marten*,  Precis,  Ac.,  lrr.  iiL  e*u  Pkif£,  f  at*. 

3,  {  86.      Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Ho-  Cr,  ISee  I«  t.  Hrttimmm.  *Qm*, 

derne  de  1'Europe,  pi.  iL  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  Ptmte  lata— til— i  Lwr,  > .  «ft  ^ 
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States,  therefore,  usually  decline  to  surrender  their  own  subjects  (*i). 
But  where  the  common  law  prevails,  crimes  are  regarded  as  local,  and 
punishable  only  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  were  committed. 
In  this  case  the  surrender  of  subjects  for  crimes  committed  abroad  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  offenders  are  to  be  punished  at  all.  British 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  homicide,  or 
bigamy  (o),  to  try  British  subjects  for  offences  committed  in  foreign 
countries.  Therefore,  unless  England  agrees  to  surrender  her  subjects 
accused  of  other  offences  abroad,  they  will  escape  scot  free.  This  has 
Case  of  actually  happened  in  a  very  recent  case.     A  British  subject  was,  in 

1877,  accused  of  larceny  in  Switzerland,  and  escaped  to  England.  The 
Swiss  Government  applied  for  his  extradition,  under  their  treaty  with 
England  made  in  1874.  In  February,  1875,  an  Order  in  Council  had 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  declaring  that  the 
Act  applied  to  Switzerland  (p).  But  the  Order  also  contained  this 
clause:  "No  Swiss  shall  be  delivered  up  by  Switzerland  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  subject  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  government  thereof  to  Switzer- 
land." Counsel  for  the  Swiss  Government  contended  that  the  terms 
of  this  clause  were  not  imperative,  but  merely  meant  that  neither 
government  should  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  subjects.  The 
Court,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clause  was  imperative, 
and  that  under  it  each  government  could  not  surrender  its  own  subjects. 
The  prisoner  was  therefore  discharged  (q).  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  characterised  this  as  a  blot  on  our  system  of  extradition.  Both 
England  and  the  United  States  are  willing  to  surrender  their  own 
subjects  (r),  but  continental  nations,  as  a  rule,  are  not.  The  only 
means  of  insuring  the  punishment  of  all  extraditable  offenders  is 
either  for  continental  nations  to  surrender  their  own  subjects,  or  for 
England  and  America  to  make  their  treaties  with  the  continental 
States  non-reciprocal ;  that  is,  that  they  should  agree  to  surrender 
their  own  subjects,  while  allowing  the  continental  States  to  keep 
theirs.  The  Royal  Commission  on  extradition  suggest  that  reciprocity 
in  this  matter  should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon,  whether  the  criminal 
be  a  British  subject  or  not.  If  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  his  liability  to  be  tried  by  them  ought  not  to  depend  upon  his 
nationality  (*).  The  only  real  ground  for  refusing  to  surrender  sub- 
jects is  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  fairly  treated  by  the  State 
demanding  them ;  and  this  does  not  apply  to  most  civilized  States. 

The  convenience  of  trying  crimes  in  the  country  where  they  were 
committed  is  obvious.    It  is  very  much  easier  to  transport  the  criminal 

(»)  [As  to  France,  see  Billot,  Del'Ex-  (r)  [Burley's  ease,  Pari.  Papers,  1876, 
tradition,  p.  64.  As  to  Germany,  see  N.  America  (No.  3),  p.  12.  Per  Cook- 
Clarke  on  Extradition  (2nd  ed.),  p.  66.]  born,  C.  J.,  in  In  re  Windsor,  6  B.  &  S. 

(o)  [See  ante,  §  113a.]  627  ;  Ex  parte   Von  Aemam,  3  Blatch- 

lp)  [London  Gazette,    1876,  vol.  i.  ford,  C.  C.  160.] 

p.  702.]  («)  [Beport  of  Commission,  1878.  Pari. 

(?)  [£.  v.  Wilton,  3  Q.  B.  D.  42.]  Papers,  c— 2039.] 
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to  the  place  of  his  offence,  than  to  cany  all  the  witnesses  and  proofs 
to  some  other  country  where  the  trial  is  to  be  held. 

An  arrangement  made  under  the  Extradition  Acts,  1870 — 1873,  is 
not  confined  to  the  extradition  of  subjects  of  the  sovereign  State  with 
which  it  is  made,  but  will,  in  general,  apply  to  persons  of  other 
nationalities  committing  offences  within  that  State  if  their  extradition 
is  requested  by  that  State  (*)• 

A  criminal  sentence  pronounced  under  the  municipal  Extrm- 
law  in  one   State  can  have  no  direct  legal  effect  in  operation  of 
another.     If  it  is  a  sentence  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be  ^^^ 
executed  without  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  offender; 
and  if  he  is  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  attended 
with  civil  disqualifications  in  his  own  country,  such  a 
sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect  in  another  independent 
State  («). 

But  a  valid  sentence,  whether  of  conviction  or  ac- 
quittal, pronounced  in  one  State,  may  have  certain 
indirect  and  collateral  effects  in  other  States.  If  pro- 
nounced under  the  municipal  law  in  the  State  where  the 
supposed  crime  was  committed,  or  to  which  the  supposed 
offender  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence,  either  of  con- 
viction or  acquittal,  would,  of  course,  be  an  effectual  bar 
[exceptio  rei  judicatce)  to  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State. 
If  pronounced  in  another  foreign  State  than  that  where 
the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  to 
which  the  party  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence  would  be 
a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  him  against  a  prose- 
cution in  any  other  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offence  (z). 

The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  the 
punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
among  which  is  piracy.  « 122 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text  writers  to  be  the  offence  Piracy  under 
of  depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorized  by  nation.0 

(Q  [Be  Gam,  9  Q.  B.  D.  93.]  §{  64,  66.    Fodix,  Droit  International 

(if)  Martens,  Precis,  &o.,  lir.  iii.  oh.  Prive,  §  565. 
3,  $  86.    KKiber,  Droit  des  Gene  Mo-  (x)  [See  M*x  v.  Eutehmton,  Nelson, 

derne  de  1'Enrope,  pt.  iL  tit.  I,  oh.  2,  Private  International  Law,  p.  368.] 
W.  O 
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§122a. 


any  sovereign  State,  or  with  commissions  from  different 
sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  (y). 


Ingredients  «  Piracy,"  said  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 

v11™**'  to  the  Qxand  Jury,  in  1696,  "  is  only  a  sea  term  for  robbery,  piracy 
being  a  robbery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 
*  *  *  *  If  the  mariners  of  any  ship  shall  violently  dispossess  the 
master,  and  afterwards  carry  away  the  ship  itself,  or  any  of  the  goods, 
or  tackle,  apparel,  or  furniture,  with  a  felonious  intention  in  any 
place  where  the  Lord  Admiral  hath,  or  pretends  to  have,  jurisdiction, 
this  is  also  robbery  and  piracy  "  («).  "  I  apprehend,"  said  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  "that  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  generally 
speaking,  all  persons  are  held  to  be  pirates  who  are  found  guilty  of 
piratical  acts ;  and  piratical  acts  are  robbery  and  murder  on  the  high 
seas.  *  *  *  *  It  was  never  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
parties  so  convicted  had  intended  to  rob  or  to  murder  on  the  high  seas 
indiscriminately  "  (a).  In  the  case  then  before  the  Court  it  was  urged 
that  the  acts  complained  of  had  been  committed  in  a  bay,  and  not  on 
the  high  seas,  and  were  therefore  not  legally  piratical.  To  this 
Dr.  Lushington  replied,  "the  ships  were  carried  away  and  navigated 
by  the  very  same  persons  who  originally  seized  them.  I  consider  the 
possession  at  sea  to  have  been  a  piratical  possession,  and  the  carrying 
away  the  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  have  been  piratical  acts  "  (b).  An 
offence  committed  on  the  high  seas  is  not  piracy  Jure  gentium  so  long 
as  the  ship  on  which  it  is  committed  remains  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  A  chief  ingredient  of  piracy  is 
throwing  off  this  authority. 

5  123 

CoinmiflBioned      The  officers  and  crew  of  an  armed  vessel  commissioned 

against  one  nation,  and  depredating  upon  another,  are 
not  liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their 
authority.  The  State  by  whom  the  commission  is 
granted,  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for  what  is 
done  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  has  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  all  offences  committed 
under  colour  of  its  authority  (c). 

The  offence  of  depredating  under  commissions  from 


(y)  See  authorities  cited  in  note  to  the  (a)  [The  Magellan  Pirates,  Shipping 

case  of  United  States  v.  Smith,  6  Wheaton,  and  Mercantile  Gazette,  27th  July,  1853. 

157.  Phillimore,  vol.  i.  p.  424.] 

(*)  [R.  v.  Dawson  and  others,  13  State  (5)  [16  Jurist,   1145.     And  see  the 

Trials,  454,  approved  of  in  Attorney-  Criminal  Code  Bill,  1878,  s.  69.] 

General  for  Bong  Kong  y.  Ktook-a-Sing,  (e)  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub. 

L.  B.  5  P.  C.  199.]  lib.  i.  cap.  17.    Butherforth's  Inst  vol. 

ii.  p.  595. 


cruisers. 
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different  sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  is  clearly 
piratical,  since  the  authority  conferred  by  one  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  other ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  how  far 
it  may  be  lawful  to  cruise  under  commissions  from 
different  sovereigns  allied  against  a  common  enemy. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although 
it  might  not  amount  to  the  crime  of  piracy,  still  it  would 
be  irregular  and  illegal,  because  the  two  co-belligerents 
may  have  adopted  different  rules  of  conduct  respecting 
neutrals,  or  may  be  separately  bound  by  engagements 
unknown  to  the  party(rf).  «  ^ 

Pirates  being  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind,  k»<t  triMe 
and  all  nations  having  an  equal  interest  in  their  appre- 
hension and  punishment,  they  may  be  lawfully  captured 
on  the  high  seas  by  the  armed  vessels  of  any  particular 
State,  and  brought  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  for 
trial  in  its  tribunals  (e). 

This  proposition,  however,  must  be  confined  to  piracy  Distinction 
as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended  ^Scy^y  the 
to  offences  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal  legis-  ^  abbacy0118 
lation.     Piracy  under  the  law  of  nations  may  be  tried  unde.r.   . 

*  •/  municipal 

and  punished  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation,  by  statutes. 
whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed;  but  piracy 
created  by  municipal  statute  can  only  be  tried  by  that 
State  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  on  board 
of  whose  vessels,  the  offence  thus  created  was  committed. 
There  are  certain  acts  which  are  considered  piracy  by 
the  internal  laws  of  a  State,  to  which  the  law  of  nations 
does  not  attach  the  same  signification.  It  is  not  by 
force  of  the  international  law  that  those  who  commit 


(4)  Bynkershoek,  Qwest.  Jur.  Pub.  («)  "  Every  man,  by  the  usage  of  our 

lib.  i.    cap.   17,   p.   130,   Daponoeau's  European  nations,  is  justiciable  in  the 

TranaL  torn.  ii.  p.  236.    Valin,  Com-  plaoe  where  the  crime  is  committed :  so 

mentairesurrOid.de  la  Marine.    "The  are  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the 

law,"  says  Sir  L.  Jenkins,   "  distin-  protection  of  all  laws  and  privileges, 

gnashes  between  a  pirate  who  is  a  high-  and  to  be  tried  in  what  ports  soever  they 

wayman,  and  sets  up  for  robbing,  either  may  be  taken."— Sir  L.  Jenkins'  Works, 

having  no  oommiasion  at  all,  or  else  hath  ib.     [See  Sir  L.  Jenkins'  Charge  to  the 

two  or  three,  and  a  lawful  man  of  war  Grand  Jury  at  the  Admiralty  Sessions 

that  exceeds  his  oomnisflum.' '—Works,  in  Southwark,  18th  Feb.  1660 ;  Mars- 

voL  ii.  p.  714.  den,  Adm.  Gas.,  p.  256.] 
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these  acts  are  tried  and  punished,  but  in  consequence  of 
special  laws  which  assimilate  them  to  pirates,  and  which 
can  only  be  applied  by  the  State  which  has  enacted 
them,  and  then  with  reference  to  its  own  subjects,  and 
in  places  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  crimes  of 
murder  and  robbery  committed  by  foreigners,  on  board 
of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  justiciable 
in  the  tribunals  of  another  country  than  that  to  which 
the  vessel  belongs;  but  if  committed  on  board  of  a 
vessel  not  at  the  time  belonging,  in  fact  as  well  as  right, 
to  any  foreign  power  or  its  subjects,  but  in  possession  of 
a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  acknowledging 
obedience  to  no  flag  whatsoever,  these  crimes  may  be 
punished  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations  in  the  courts 
of  any  nation  having  custody  of  the  offenders  (/). 

Insurgents  When  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  any  State,  the 

carrying'  on  rebel  cruisers  may  be  treated  as  pirates  by  the  established  government, 
irir  a  "^  if  the  rebel  government  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  by 
the  parent  State,  or  by  foreign  nations ;  but  this  right  ceases  to  exist 
on  the  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents  (y).  Daring  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  independence,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  English  parliament, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  that  the  legal  status  of  the  revolted 
Americans  was  that  of  felons  or  pirates,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  none 
of  the  prisoners  were  so  treated  (A).  The  American  civil  war  assumed 
such  gigantic  proportions  at  the  outset,  that  there  was  very  little  time 
during  which  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it  was  actually  a  civil  war 
or  only  a  partial  insurrection,  and  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
19th  April,  1861,  declaring  the  Confederate  ports  blockaded,  settled 
the  point,  by  virtually  recognizing  the  South  as  belligerents.  From 
that  time  the  duly  commissioned  Southern  cruisers  became  entitled  to 
6  124b  ^e  Hghts  of  war,  and  ceased  to  be  pirates. 
Bebelawith-  When  rebels  cannot  produce  a  regular  commission  from  their 
out  a  oommis-  government,  the  question  of  whether  they  are  pirates  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  one  of  intention.  If  their  acts  are  not  done  with  a  piratical 
intent,  but  with  an  honest  intention  to  assist  in  the  war,  they  cannot 
be  treated  as  pirates.  But  it  is  not  because  they  assume  the  character 
of  belligerents,  that  they  can  thereby  protect  themselves  from  the  con* 
sequences  of  acts  really  piratical  (*').  If  their  acts  are  at  first  unautho- 
rized, but  are  subsequently  avowed  by  the  insurgent  government,  this 

(/)  U.  &  v.  Klintock,  6  Wheaton,  {  27a  et  *eq.] 

144 ;  U.  8.  t.  Pirates,  ibid.  184.  (h)  [17  Geo.  IH.  o.  9.] 

(g)  [Rote  t.  mmdyy  4  Cranch,  272;  (t)  [In  re  Tirnan,  6  B.  A  8.  643;  19 

The  Prize  Camee,  2  Black.  273;  Miller  L.  T.  N.  8.  449;  V.  8.  v.  JMntock,  < 

t.  U.  8.,  11  Wallace,  268.    See  ante,  Wheaton,  149.] 
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may  or  may  not  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  pirates.  A  recogni- 
tion of  belligerency  does  not  imply  that  other  acts  than  those  of  war 
▼ill  be  recognized,  and  the  avowal  of  any  past  proceedings  is  not  an 
acfcofwar(*).  J  IMo. 

A  case  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  caused  great  The  ease  of 
excitement  at  the  time,  occurred  during  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  of  ^ 
1857.  The  Cagliari,  a  Sardinian  merchant  steamer,  running  between 
Genoa  and  Tunis,  left  Genoa,  on  one  of  her  regular  voyages,  on  the 
2oth  June,  1857,  with  thirty-three  passengers,  a  crew  of  thirty-two 
men,  and  a  cargo  partly  consisting  of  fire-arms.  While  on  the  high 
seas  on  the  same  evening,  about  twenty-five  of  her  passengers  suddenly 
produced  concealed  arms,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  ship,  placed 
the  master  and  some  of  the  other  passengers  and  crew  under  restraint, 
and  took  the  ship  to  Fonga,  a  Neapolitan  fortress  and  prison  on  an 
island.  The  mutineers  landed  at  Ponga,  and,  overpowering  the  garri- 
son, took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  liberated  800  prisoners. 
Thus  reinforced,  they  committed  other  excesses,  and  then  proceeded  in 
The  Cagliari  to  Sapri,  where  they  were  soon  after  all  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Neapolitan  troops.  The  master  then  resumed  his 
authority  over  The  Cagliari,  and  left  Sapri,  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  Naples,  and  informing  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment of  what  had  occurred.  About  twelve  miles  west  of  Capri, 
on  the  high  seas,  The  Cagliari  fell  in  with  two  Neapolitan 
cruisers,  who  boarded  her,  and  not  deeming  the  explanations  of  the 
captain  satisfactory,  took  possession  of  the  ship  and  conveyed  her  to 
Naples.  The  ship  was  condemned  as  prize  by  a  Neapolitan  Prize 
Court,  and  the  crew  were  imprisoned.  The  Cagliari  at  the  time  of  her 
capture  carried  the  Sardinian  flag,  and  on  receiving  the  news  of  this 
event,  the  Sardinian  government  demanded  the  release  of  the  ship  and 
her  crew.  Naples  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  had  been 
engaged  in  warlike  acts  against  the  country,  and  that  the  master  and 
crew  had  assisted  in  these  acts.  Among  the  crew  were  two  British 
subjects,  named  Watts  and  Park,  who  acted  as  engineers.  England 
demanded  their  release,  but  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  confined  for 
ten  months  that  Naples  surrendered  them,  and  then  only  upon  the 
ground  of  yielding  to  superior  force.  The  ship  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  afterwards  surrendered  on  the  same  ground  to  a  British 
consul — no  notice  being  taken  of  Sardinia — and  were  sent  by  the 
consul  to  Genoa.  The  right  of  Sardinia  to  claim  their  release  was 
never  admitted  by  Naples. 

After  this,  the  Superior  Prize  Court  of  Naples  decided  that  The 
Cagliari  was  rightly  seized  on  the  high  seas,  as  having  been  engaged 
in  acts  which  were  partly  warlike  and  partly  piratical,  with  the  fault 
of  her  master  and  crew. 

(k)  [8ee  judgment    of  Mr.   Justice      Wharton,  Dig.  §  380,  p.  20;  and  aee  the 
Wilson  in  the  case    of  Burltt/,  Pari,      five  sections  there  following.] 
Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  3),  p.  19, 
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The  British  law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  seizure  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  justifiable,  but  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  con- 
demnation, or  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  British  subjects.  They 
said,  "  We  forbear  from  enlarging  upon  the  serious  consequences 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  result  to  every  maritime  State,  and  to 
none  more  than  Great  Britain,  from  it  being  held  that  nothing  short 
of  complete  legal  proof  of  guilt  or  the  actual  commission  of  crime,  at 
the  moment  of  capture,  will  justify  a  national  ship  of  war  in  capturing 
a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  The  Cagliari  was 
captured."  There  was  no  doubt  the  ship  had  been  concerend  in 
the  insurrectionary  movement,  and  the  captors  could  not  be  expected 
to  institute  a  full  inquiry  on  the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  actual  crew  found  on  board  had  participated  in 
this  or  not. 

The  case,  however,  was  materially  altered  when  it  came  before  the 
Prize  Court  at  Naples.    The  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the  captain 
and  crew  had  acted  under  compulsion,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  ship 
were  entirely  innocent.    Nor  was  any  complicity  proved  against  the 
two  English  engineers.    Naples  ought,  therefore,  to  have  immediately 
surrendered  the  ship  to  Sardinia,  and  liberated  the  crew.     The  only 
justifiable  grounds  for  such  a  seizure  were  on  the  supposition  that 
The  Cagliari  was  a  rebel  vessel,  and  not  entitled  to  carry  the  Sardinian 
flag.    An  insurrection  may  be  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land, 
and  the  government  may  capture  ships  of  its  revolted  subjects  on  the 
high  seas.     But  as  no  war  existed  at  the  time,  Naples  had  no  belli- 
gerent right  of  search,  or  of  bringing  foreign  vessels  for  adjudication 
before  a  Prize  Court.    A  Prize  Court  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to 
hear  the  case.     If  The  Cagliari  was  to  be  adjudicated  on  at  all,  it 
should  have  been  before  a  municipal  Court,  and  her  crew  should  have 
been  tried  as  rebels  or  pirates.    As  it  was  proved  that  she  was  entitled 
to  carry  the  Sardinian  flag,  every  claim  to  her  detention  thereupon 
disappeared,  since  no  ship  of  a  foreign  State  can  be  seized  on  the  high 
seas  during  peace.    An  indemnity  of  £3000  was  paid  to  England  on 
behalf  of  Watts  and  Park,  but  no  compensation  was  made  to  the  Sar- 
c  I24d.       dinian  government  (/). 
The  Virginia.      Another  case  occurred  in  1873.      The  Virginius  was  registered  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  in  1870.     She  then  left  the  United  States 
and  made  several  voyages  without  returning  there,  but  she  preserved 
her  American  papers,  and  carried  the  American  flag  when  in  foreign 
ports.     In  October,  1873,  and  while  an  insurrection  was  raging  in 
Cuba,  she  cleared  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  with  her  crew  and 
about  108  passengers.     Certain  arms  and  ammunition  she  had  brought 
into  Kingston  were  seized  and  forfeited  under  the  Customs  laws,  and 
she  left  that  port  apparently  without  any  arms.     She  sailed  from 

(/)  [See  Pari.  Papers,    1857.      Cor-      p.  209.    Annual  Beg.  1858,  pp.  63—66, 
respondence   respecting    The   Caligiari.      and  p.  181.] 


Annuaire   dee   deux   mondes,    1857-8, 
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Kingston  ostensibly  for  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Rica,  bat  in  reality  pro- 
ceeded towards  Cuba.  While  on  the  nigh  seas,  and  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  she  was  chased  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  and  being  captured 
was  carried  into  Santiago  da  Cuba.  On  arriving  there  the  Spanish 
authorities  tried  the  passengers  and  crew  by  court-martial,  and  shot 
thirty-seven  of  them.  Of  these  sixteen  were  British  subjects.  It 
appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Cubans, 
and  that  their  real  intention  was  to  assist  in  the  Cuban  insurrection. 
But  some  of  them,  including  some  of  the  British  subjects  who  were 
shot,  had  shipped  on  the  supposition  that  The  Virginia*  was  going  on 
blond  fide  voyage  to  Costa  Eica.  When  these  executions  became 
known,  England  and  America  promptly  interfered,  and  called  upon 
the  Spanish  government  to  prevent  any  further  slaughter  of  their 
subjects.  Matters  became  very  serious  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  and  at  one  time  war  seemed  imminent.  Spain,  however,  was 
willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions,  and  at  a  conference  held  at 
Washington,  she  agreed  to  restore  The  Virginius  and  the  survivors  of 
her  passengers  and  crew,  and  to  salute  the  United  States  flag,  unless 
before  the  25th  December,  1873,  Spain  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  government  that  The  Virginius  was  not  entitled  to 
carry  their  flag.  The  ship  was  accordingly  given  up  to  a  United 
States  ship  of  war,  with  the  survivors,  but  it  being  shown  before  the 
appointed  time  that  The  Virginius  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the 
American  flag,  the  salute  was  dispensed  with.  England  also  demanded 
and  obtained  compensation  for  the  families  of  the  executed  British 
subjects  (m).  The  Virginius  was  not  a  pirate.  She  was,  no  doubt,  on 
her  way  to  assist  in  an  insurrection,  but  at  the  time  she  was  captured 
she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  had  not  as  yet  committed  any  overt 
acts  implicating  her  in  the  revolt.  Spain  was  entitled,  perhaps,  to 
treat  her  own  subjects  as  she  pleased,  but  the  execution  of  foreigners 
found  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  they 
were  going  to  assist  rebels,  was  wholly  unjustifiable.  §  124e. 

One  of  the  most  curious  cases  occurred  in  1877  off  the  coast  TheHwucar. 
of  Peru.  Fierola,  an  insurgent  leader,  seized  upon  the  Peruvian 
turret  ship  Huascar,  and  established  himself  on  board  with  all  his 
adherents.  The  revolt  had  no  basis  of  operation  on  land,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  by  any  possibility  amount  to  a  war.  The  Huascar 
cruised  about  the  coast,  and  stopped  several  British  ships,  in  one  case 
demanding  any  despatches  there  might  be  for  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, in  another  asking  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board,  in  another 
seizing  on  a  quantity  of  coal.  A  British  subject  was  also  detained  on 
board  and  compelled  to  act  as  engineer.  No  actual  violence  was  re- 
sorted to,  as  no  resistance  was  in  any  case  offered,  but  the  demands 
were  made  by  officers  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.     The  British 

(«)  [See  Part  Papers.    Correspond-      Spain  (No.  3),  1874.   Annual  Beg.  1873, 
respecting  The  Fityimw  (C.  991),      p.  253.    U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1874.] 
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Admiral  (n)  commanding  on  the  Pacific  station,  on  hearing  of  these 
acts,  called  upon  The  Huascar  to  surrender,  and  offered,  if  this  was 
done  without  resistance,  to  land  the  crew  at  some  neutral  place  within 
reasonable  distance.    The  Huascar  refused,  and  thereupon  the  admiral 
attacked  her,  not  far  from  the  shore,  with  two  English  wooden  vessels, 
The  Shah  and  The  Amethyst.     Great  gallantry  was  displayed  on  both 
sides  in  the  action,  but  no  lives  were  lost.    After  a  time  The  Huascar 
retired  into  shallow  water,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  the 
British  ships  to  blow  her  up  at  night  with  a  torpedo.     She,  however, 
eluded  this,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  to  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment.    That  government  had  previously  disclaimed  all  connection 
with,  or  responsibility  for,  the  acts  of    The  Huascar.     In  the  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  upon  this  case,  the  Attorney-General  said,  "The 
ship  had  committed  acts  which  made  her  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  admiral  in  command  of  The  Shah  was  justified  in 
the  course  which  he  took.     The  Huascar  was  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
belligerent  rights,  in  that  she  was  a  ship  in  the  hands  of  insurgents 
who  had  not  reached  a  position  entitling  them  to  say  that  they  were, 
or  were  likely  to  be,  able  to  supplant  the  government  against  which 
they  had  rebelled,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  The  Huascar  was  simply  a  rover  of  the  sea,  and  she 
had  committed  acts  which  entitled  Admiral  De  Horsey,  in  command 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  to  make  war  upon  her.     Sir  W.  Har- 
CQurthad  asked  in  the  House,  "whether,  if  The  Huascar  had  been 
taken  by  the  admiral,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  would  have  advised 
a  prosecution  for  piracy  against  the  crew.     In  strictness  they  were 
pirates,  and  might  have  been  treated  as  such,  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
assert  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  piracy,  and  another  to 
advise  that  they  should  be  tried  for  their  lives  and  hanged  at  New- 
gate.     This  vessel,  The  Huascar,  was  under  no  commission  of  any 
sort.     She  was  roving  the  seas  without  a  commission,  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  mutinous  crew.     .     .     .     What  right  had 
The  Huascar  to  stop  a  British  merchant  vessel  and  demand  to  see 
whether  she  had  any  despatches  on  board  ?  "     He  concluded  that  the 
reasons  given  by  the  admiral  for  his  acts  were  perfectly  just  and 
proper  (o).     The  Peruvian  government  expressed  their  intention  of 
asking  reparation  from  England  ( p) ;  but  as  the  law  officers  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  Admiral  De  Horsey' s  proceedings  were  in  law 
justifiable,  and  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  although  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  first  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  by 
means  of  remonstrances,  nevertheless  approved  of  what  he  did,  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  England  would  accord  any  reparation  to  Peru  (9). 

(«)  [Bear-Admiral  De  Horsey.]  (p)  [Pari.  Papers,  1877,  Peru  (No.  1), 

(0)  [See  the  Times,  Aug.  13th,  1877,  p.  18.] 
p.  7.    And  see  Pari.  Papers,  1877,  on  (a)  [Ibid.  pp.  14,  24.] 

this  subject,  No.  369.] 
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Nor  was  any  due.  The  Peruvian  government  had  expressly  disclaimed 
all  connection  with  the  vessel,  and  refused  to  be  responsible  for  her 
acts.  Not  were  they,  indeed,  capable  of  controlling  her.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  she  had  molested  British  commerce,  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  the  British  admiral  but  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 

The  African  slave-trade,  though  prohibited  by  the  slave-trade, 
municipal  laws  of  most  nations,  and   declared  to  be  prohibited  by 
piracy  by  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  ^!m8.of 
States,  and  since  the  treaty  of  1841,  with  Great  Britain, 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  not  such   by  the 
general  international  law ;  and  its  interdiction  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search.     That  right  does  not  exist,  in  time  of 
peace,  independently  of  special  compact  (r). 

The  African  slave-trade,  once  considered  not  only  a 
lawful,  but  desirable  branch  of  commerce,  a  participation 
in  which  was  made  the  object  of  wars,  negotiations,  and 
treaties  between  different  European  States,  is  now 
denounced  as  an  odious  crime  by  the  almost  universal 
consent  of  nations.  This  branch  of  commerce  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  successively  prohibited  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain,  to  their  own  subjects.  Its  final  abolition  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris,  Kiel,  and  Ghent, 
in  1814,  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  and  reiterated  by 
the  additional  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November,  1815  (a).  The 
accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  was  finally  obtained  by  the  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  those  powers  of  the  23rd  September, 
1817,  and  the  22nd  January,  1815.  And  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  with  Brazil  in  1826,  it  was  made  piratical 
for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the 
trade  after  the  year  1830.  _  12e 

By  the  treaties  of  the  80th  November,   1831,   and  Treaties  to 

(r)  Zt  Levis,  Dods.  Ad.  210 ;  LaJeune         («)  [See  Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Em?***,  10  Wheaton,  66.  Treaty,  toL  i.  pp.  60,  695.] 
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^p«»tiH»  22nd  May,  1833,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to 
which  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have 
subsequently  acceded,  the  mutual  right  of  search  was 
conceded,  within  certain  geographical  limits,  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  The  provisions  of  these 
treaties  were  extended  to  a  wider  range  by  the  Quintuple 
Treaty,  concluded  on  the  20th  December,  1841,  between 
the  five  great  European  powers,  and  subsequently  ratified 
between  them,  except  by  France,  which  power  still 
remained  only  bound  by  her  treaties  of  1831  and  1833 
with  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to  the  10th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that 
both  the  contracting  parties  should  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  promote  the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  it  was  provided,  Article  8,  that  "  the  parties 
mutually  stipulate  that  each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and 
maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of 
suitable  numbers  and  descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less 
than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  said 
squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces, 
as  shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert 
and  co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies 
may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this 
article ;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by 
each  government  to  the  other,  respectively."  By  the 
Treaty  of  the  29th  May,  1845,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  new  stipulations  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  by  which  a  joint  co-operation  of 
their  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  was  substituted  for  the 
mutual  right  of  search,  provided  by  the  previous  treaties 
of  1831  and  1833. 
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§126*. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States  on  Treaty  of 

the  7th  April,  1862,  it  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracting  parties  ^^^d 
mutually  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  respective  navies,  which  the  United 
shall  be  provided  with  special  instructions,  may  visit  such  merchant  &****. 
vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may  upon  reasonable  grounds  be  sus- 
pected of  having  been  fitted  out  for,  or  being  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  This  right  of  search  is  only  to  be  exercised  by  authorized 
vessels  of  war,  and  only  as  regards  merchant  vessels ;  nor  may  it  be 
put  in  force  within  the  limits  of  a  settlement  or  port,  or  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  other  party.  The  mode  in  which  the  search 
is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  geographical  limits  within  which  the  right 
may  be  enforced,  are  defined  by  the  treaty  (t).  An  additional  con- 
vention concluded  on  the  3rd  June,  1870,  abolished  certain  courts  that 
had  been  established  in  Africa  to  adjudicate  on  vessels  alleged  to  be 
slavers,  and  provides  that  suspected  vessels  shall  be  brought  before 
the  nearest  Prize  Court  of  their  own  country,  or  handed  over  to  one  of 
its  cruisers,  if  one  should  be  near  the  scene  of  capture.  Instructions 
for  the  ships  of  each  country  employed  in  this  service  are  annexed  to 
the  treaty  («).  §  126b. 

By  Article  9  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  (*),  which  General  Act 
was  signed  at  Berlin  26th  February,  1885,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  oonferaw. 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  The  United  States  (y), 
France,    Italy,   The    Netherlands,    Portugal,    Russia,    Sweden  and 
Norway,    and  Turkey,   solemnly  declare  that  trading  in  slaves  is 
forbidden  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of    international  law 
as  recognized  by  those  powers,  and  that  the  operations,  which,  by   * 
sea  or  land,  furnish  slaves  to  trade,  ought  likewise  to  be  forbidden. 
And  each  of  the  powers  binds  itself  to  employ  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal  for  putting  an  end  to  this  trade,  and  for  punishing  those  who 
engage  in  it.    This  declaration,  by  all  the  more  important,  and  by  a 
majority  in  number,  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  is  of  very 
great  consequence  in  this  respect,  and  bids  fair  to  establish  as  law 
that  the  slave-trade  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  c  126c. 

In  November,  1888,  a  joint  naval  blockade,  against  vessels  carry-  East  African 
ing  slaves  or  arms  and  gunpowder,  of  the  coast  lines  of  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  interest  in  East  Africa,  was  arranged  between  the 
British  and  German  Governments  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  was  continued  till  October,  1889.  Invitations 
to  take  part  in  the  blockade  were  addressed  to  other  powers  inte- 
rested, and  joint  representations  of  a  friendly  nature  were  made 
to  France  as  to  the  matter  of  search.  The  government  of  the 
Republic,  while  saving  her  traditional  policy,  consented,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  blockade,  to  allow  the  blockading  vessels  to  search  all 
ships,  under  any  flag,  and  sent  a  war-ship  of  her  own  more  especially 

(0  [U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  voL  xii.  (y)  [The  neglect  of  the  United  States 

p.  279.]  to  ratify  the  General  Act  is  grounded 

(*)  [Ibid.  toL  xvi.  p.  777.]  npon  a  reason  which  does  not  affect  this 

(x)  [Appendix,  J.]  point.    Ante,  §  67a.] 
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§127. 

Decisions  of 
British  and 
American 
Courts. 


§128. 

The  Amedie. 


to  supervise  the  issue  of  French  papers.  Italy  and  Portugal  joined 
the  blockade,  confining  their  operations  to  their  own  East  African 
possessions  respectively  (z). 

This  general  concert  of  nations  to  extinguish  the 
traffic  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that,  though  once 
tolerated,  and  even  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
laws  of  every  maritime  country,  it  ought  henceforth  to  be 
considered  as  interdicted  by  the  international  code  of 
Europe  and  America.  This  opinion  first  received  j  udicial 
countenance  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Prize  Causes,  pronounced  in  the  case  of  an  American 
vessel,  The  Amedie,  in  1807,  the  trade  having  been 
previously  abolished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  was  delivered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  This  ship  must  be  considered  as  being  employed,  at 
the  time  of  capture,  in  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  a  Spanish  colony.  We  think  that  this  was 
evidently  the  original  plan  and  purpose  of  the  voyage, 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  set  up  to  veil  the  true 
intention.  The  claimant,  however,  who  is  an  American, 
complains  of  the  capture,  and  demands  from  us  the 
restitution  of  property,  of  which,  he  alleges,  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  dispossessed.  In  all  the  former  cases  of 
this  kind  which  have  come  before  this  Court,  the  slave- 
trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very  different  from 
those  which  belong  to  it  now.  It  had,  at  that  time,  been 
prohibited  (so  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  the 
colonies  of  foreign  nations)  by  America,  but  by  our  own 
laws  it  was  still  allowed.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore, 
difficult  to  consider  the  prohibitory  law  of  America  in 
any  other  light  than  as  one  of  those  municipal 
regulations  of  a  foreign  State  of  which  this  Court 
could  not  take  any  cognizance.  But  by  the  altera- 
tion which  has  since  taken  place,  the  question  stands 
on    different    grounds,   and  is    open    to    the    applica- 


(«)  [Pari.  Papers,  Africa,  No.  7  (1888); 
Times,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1888 ;  L.  G.  1 
Oat.  1889.      In  the  result,  slavery  has 


been  abolished  in  Zanzibar.  Times, 
23  Sept.  1889.  See  also  Anglo-Italian 
Convention,  ibid.  19  Sept.] 
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tion  of  very  different  principles.  The  slave-trade  has 
since  been  totally  abolished  by  this  country,  and  our 
legislature  has  pronounced  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Whatever  we  might 
think,  as  individuals,  before,  we  could  not,  sitting  as 
judges  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  regard  the  trade  in 
that  light  while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we  can 
now  assert  that  this  trade  cannot,  abstractedly  speaking, 
have  a  legitimate  existence. 

"When  I  say  abstractedly  speaking,  I  mean  that  this 
country  has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature 
that  may  think  fit  to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to 
permit  to  its  own  subjects  the  prosecution  of  this  trade ; 
but  we  have  now  a  right  to  affirm  that  primd  facie  the 
trade  is  illegal,  and  thus  to  throw  on  claimants  the 
burden  of  proof,  that,  in  respect  of  them,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  a  claimant 
can  have  no  right,  upon  principles  of  universal  law,  to 
claim  the  restitution  in  a  Prize  Court  of  human  beings 
carried  as  slaves.  He  must  show  some  right  that  has 
been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  property  of  which  he 
has  been  dispossessed,  to  which  he  ought  to  be  restored. 
In  this  case,  the  laws  of  the  claimant's  country  allow  of 
no  property  such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  right  to  restitution.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
judgment  must  be  affirmed  "  (a).  «  129 

In  the  case  of  The  Fortuna,  determined  in  1811,  in  the  ThtFortun*. 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  stated  that  an  American  ship, 
quasi  American,  was  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  immediate 
restitution ;  but  she  might  forfeit,  as  other  neutral  ships 
might,  that  title,  by  various  acts  of  misconduct,  by 
violations  of  belligerent  rights  most  clearly  and  uni- 
versally recognized.  But  though  the  Prize  Court  looked 
primarily  to  violations  of  belligerent  rights  as  grounds  of 
confiscation  in  vessels  not  actually  belonging  to  the 

(«)  Aoton's  Admiralty  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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enemy,  it  had  extended  itself  a  good  deal  beyond  con- 
siderations of  that  description  only.     It  had  been  estab- 
lished by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
Court  of  Prize,  though  properly  a  Court  purely  of  the 
law  of  nations,  has  a  right  to  notice  the  municipal  law 
of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  prize-proceeding,  appears  to  have  been  trading 
in  violation  of  that  law,  and  to  reject  a  claim  for  her  on 
that  account.     That  principle  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  prize-law  of  this  country  within  the  last  twenty 
years,   and  seemed   now  fully  incorporated.      A    late 
decision  in  the  case  of  The  Amedie  seemed  to  have  gone 
the  length  of  establishing  a  principle,  that  any  trade 
contrary  to  the  general  law   of  nations,  although   not 
tending  to,  or  accompanied  with,  any  infraction  of  the 
law  of  that  country  whose  tribunals  were  called  upon  to 
consider  it,  might  subject  the  vessels  employed  in  that 
trade  to  confiscation.     The  Amedie  was  an  American  ship, 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  slave-trade ;  a  trade  which 
this  country,  since  its  own  abandonment  of  it,  had  deemed 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  justice,  and  humanity; 
though  without  presuming  so  to  consider  and  treat  it 
where  it  occurs  in  the  practice  of  the  subjects  of  a  State 
which  continued  to  tolerate  and  protect  it  by  its  own 
municipal  regulations;  but  it  put  upon  the  parties  the 
burden  of  showing  that  it  was  so  tolerated  and  protected, 
and  in  failure  of  producing  such  proof,  proceeded  to 
condemnation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that  vessel.     "  How 
far  that  judgment  has  been  universally  concurred  in  and 
approved,"  continued  Lord  Stowell,  "  is  not  for  me  to 
inquire.     If  there  be  those  who  disapprove  of  it,  I  certainly  am 
not  at  liberty  to  include  myself  in  that  number,  because  the 
decisions  of  that  Court  bind  authoritatively  the  conscience  of 
this;  its  decisions  must  be  conformed  to,  and  its  principles 
practically  adopted.     The  principle  laid  down  in  that  case 
appears  to  be,  that  the  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  a  vessel 
belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  is  a  trade 
which,  being  unprotected  by  the  domestic  regulations  of 
their  legislature  and  government,   subjects  the  vessel 
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engaged  in  it  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  If  the 
ship  should  therefore  turn  out  to  be  an  American, 
actually  so  employed — it  matters  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
what  stage  of  the  employment,  whether  in  the  inception, 
or  the  prosecution,  or  the  consummation  of  it — the  case 
of  The  Atnedie  will  bind  the  conscience  of  this  Court  to 
the  effect  of  compelling  it  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
confiscation"  (b).  « 180 

In  a  subsequent  case,  that  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  th$  mma. 
limited  the  application  of  the  doctrine  invented  by  Sir 
W.  Grant,  to  the  special  circumstances  which  distin- 
guished the  case  of  The  Amedie.  The  Diana  was  a  Swedish 
vessel,  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
whilst  actually  engaged  in  carrying  slaves  to  the  Swedish 
West  India  possessions.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were 
restored  to  the  Swedish  owner,  on  the  ground  that 
Sweden  had  not  then  prohibited  the  trade  by  law  or 
convention,  and  still  continued  to  tolerate  it  in  practice. 
It  was  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  case,  that 
England  had  abolished  the  trade  as  unjust  and  criminal ; 
but  she  claimed  no  right  of  enforcing  that  prohibition 
against  the  subjects  of  those  States  which  had  not 
adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and  England  did  not  mean 
to  set  herself  up  as  the  legislator  and  custoa  morum  for  the 
whole  world,  or  presume  to  interfere  with  the  commercial 
regulations  of  other  States.  The  principle  of  the  case  of 
The  Amedie  was,  that  where  the  municipal  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  parties  belonged  had  prohibited 
the  trade,  British  tribunals  would  hold  it  to  be  illegal 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity;  but 
they  would  respect  the  property  of  persons  engaged  in  it 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country  (<?). 

The  above  three  cases  arose  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  whilst  the  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade  were  incidentally  executed  through  the 
exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search.      « -- 

In  the  case  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  had  sought  to  The  Louu\ 

(*)  1  Dock.  Ad.  Rep.  81.  (e)  Ibid.  95. 
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distinguish  the  circumstances  of  that  case  from  those 
of  The  Amedie,  so  as  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  subjects  of  a  country  which  had  already  pro- 
hibited the  slave-trade,  from  that  of  those  whose  govern- 
ments still  continued  to  tolerate  it.  At  last  came  the 
case  of  the  French  vessel  called  The  Louis,  captured  after 
the  general  peace,  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  condemned  in 
the  inferior  Court  of  Admiralty.  Lord  Stowell  reversed 
the  sentence  in  1817,  discarding  altogether  the  authority 
of  The  Amedie  as  a  precedent,  both  upon  general  reason- 
ing, which  went  to  shake  that  case  to  its  very  f  oundations, 
and  upon  the  special  ground,  that  even  admitting  that 
the  trade  had  been  actually  prohibited  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  France  (which  was  doubtful),  the  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  (being  an  exclusively  belligerent  right) 
could  not  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  be  exer- 
cised, in  time  of  peace,  to  enforce  that  prohibition  by  the 
British  Courts  upon  the  property  of  French  subjects. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty in  this  case,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the  slave-trade, 
though  unjust  and  condemned  by  the  statute  law  of 
England,  was  not  piracy,  nor  was  it  a  crime  by  the 
universal  law  of  nations.  A  court  of  justice,  in  the 
administration  of  law,  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of 
morality — a  standard  which,  upon  a  question  of  this 
nature,  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and 
evidenced  by  general,  ancient,  and  admitted  practice,  by 
treaties,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws,  ordinances, 
and  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and  looking 
to  these  authorities,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
that  the  transaction  was  legally  criminal.  To  make  it 
piracy  or  a  crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  it  must 
have  been  so  considered  and  treated  in  practice  by  all 
civilized  States,  or  made  so  by  virtue  of  a  general  con- 
vention. 

The  slave-trade,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  on 
by  all  nations,  including  Great  Britain,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  and  was  still  carried  on  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  not  yet  entirely  prohibited  by  France. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  criminal  act  by  the  consuetudinary 
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law  of  nations;  and  every  nation,  independently  of 
special  compact,  retained  a  legal  right  to  carry  it  on. 
No  nation  could  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean, 
except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.  No  one  nation  had  a 
right  to  force  its  way  to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by 
trampling  on  the  independence  of  other  States;  or  to 
procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are  unlawful ;  or 
to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through 
other  great  principles  that  stand  in  the  way.  The  right 
of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  did  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace.  If  it  belonged  to  one  nation  it  equally 
belonged  to  all,  and  would  lead  to  gigantic  mischief  and 
universal  war.  Other  nations  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  British  proposal  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  in  the 
African  seas,  and  it  would  require  an  express  convention 
to  give  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace  (e).  »  232 

The  leading  principles  of  this  judgment  were  confirmed 
in  1820  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of 
Madrazo  v.  Willes,  in  which  the  point  of  the  illegality  of 
the  slave-trade,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  came 
incidentally  in  question.  The  Court  held  that  the  British 
statutes  against  the  slave-trade  were  applicable  to  British 
subjects  only.  The  British  Parliament  could  not  prevent 
the  subjects  of  other  States  from  carrying  on  the  trade 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.  If  a  ship  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  she  is 
thereby  subject  to  condemnation ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  the  slave-trade  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
It  was,  until  lately,  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  a  practice  so  sanctioned  could  only  be  rendered  illegal 
on  the  principles  of  international  law,  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  powers.  Many  States  had  so  consented,  but  others 
had  not ;  and  the  adjudged  cases  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  establish  the  rule,  that  ships  belonging  to  countries 
that  had  prohibited  the  trade  were  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  if  found  engaged  in  it  (/). 


Madrazo  t. 
Will*. 


(*)  2  Doda.  Ad.  Bep.  210.  Santos  v.  Illidfe,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841 ;  29 

(/)  3  Bun.  &  Aid.  353.    [See  also      L.  J.  C.  P.  348 ;  £.  v.  Zulueta,  1  C.  & 
w.  P 
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§133. 

The  Anuiope.  A  similar  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers 
whilst  the  trade  was  still  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  was  stated,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  that  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  the  slave-trade 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  That  every  man  had 
a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  was  gen- 
erally admitted ;  and  that  no  other  person  could  right- 
fully deprive  him  of  those  fruits,  and  appropriate  them 
against  his  will,  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  this 
admission.  But,  from  the  earliest  times,  war  had  existed, 
and  war  conferred  rights  in  which  all  had  acquiesced. 
Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  one  of 
these  rights  was,  that  the  victor  might  enslave  the 
vanquished.  That  which  was  the  usage  of  all  nations 
could  not  be  pronounced  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  was  certainly  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  general 
usage.  That  which  had  received  the  assent  of  all  must 
be  the  law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  had  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the  world 
had  agreed  that  it  was  a  legitimate  result  of  force,  the 
state  of  things  which  was  thus  produced  by  general  con- 
sent could  not  be  pronounced  unlawful. 

Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had  been 
exploded,  and  war  was  no  longer  considered  as  giving  a 
right  to  enslave  captives.  But  this  triumph  had  not 
been  universal.  The  parties  to  the  modern  law  of  nations 
do  not  propagate  their  principles  by  force ;  and  Africa 
had  not  yet  adopted  them.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  immense  continent,  so  far  as  we  know  its  history, 
it  is  still  the  law  of  nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves. 
The  question  then  was  could  those  who  had  renounced 
this  law  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its  effects  by  pur- 
chasing the  human  beings  who  are  its  victims. 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  this 
question,  a  jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in 

R.  215 ;  Pinner  t.  Arnold,  C.  M.  &  R.   613 ;   Esposito  v.  Bowden,   7  E.   &  B. 
7«3.] 
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those  principles  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  usages,  the 
national  acts,  and  the  general  assent,  of  that  portion  of 
the  world  of  which  he  considers  himself  a  part,  and  to 
whose  law  the  appeal  is  made.  If  we  resort  to  this 
standard  as  the  test  of  international  law,  the  question 
must  be  considered  as  decided  in  favour  of  the  legality 
of  the  trade.  Both  Europe  and  America  embarked  in  it; 
and  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  was  carried  on  without 
opposition  and  without  censure.  A  jurist  could  not  say 
that  a  practice  thus  supported  was  illegal,  and  that  those 
engaged  in  it  might  be  punished,  either  personally  or  by 
deprivation  of  property. 

In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  assent, 
every  nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage.  No  principle 
of  general  law  was  more  universally  acknowledged  than 
the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have 
equal  rights.  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one 
can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates 
for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone. 
A  right,  then,  which  was  vested  in  all  by  the  consent  of 
all,  could  be  divested  only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in 
which  all  had  participated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those 
*who  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation 
could  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,  no  one  could  make  a 
law  of  nations ;  and  this  traffic  remained  lawful  to  those 
whose  governments  had  not  forbidden  it. 

If  it  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  it  could 
not  in  itself  be  piracy.  It  could  be  made  so  only  by 
statute;  and  the  obligation  of  the  statute  could  not 
transcend  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  which  might 
enact  it. 

If  the  trade  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  piratical,  it  was  almost  superfluous  to  say  in  that 
court  that  the  right  of  bringing  in  for  adjudication  in 
time  of  peace,  even  where  the  vessel  belonged  to  a  nation 
which  had  prohibited  the  trade,  could  not  exist.  The 
courts  of  justice  of  no  country  executed  the  penal  laws 
of  another;  and  the  course  of  policy  of  the  American 
government  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search,  would 
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decide  any  case  against  the  captors  in  which  that  right 

had  been  exercised  by  an  American  cruiser,  on  the  vessel 

of  a  foreign  nation  not  violating  the  municipal  laws  of 

the  United  States.     It  followed  that  a  foreign  vessel 

engaged  in  the  African   slave-trade,  captured  on  the 

high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by  an  American  cruiser,  and 

brought  in  for  adjudication,  would  be  restored  to  the 

original  owners  (g). 
§18Sa.  v  y 

-**™1  T-  The  subsequent  case  of  Bur  on  v.  Denman  (A),  places  the  matter  in 

a  still  clearer  light.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Commander 
Denman,  of  H.M.S.  Wanderer,  and  King  Sciacca,  the  Sovereign  of 
Gallinas,  a  territory  near  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
his  dominions.  Acting  upon  this  treaty,  Commander  Denman  destroyed 
certain  barracoons  of  the  slave  dealers,  and  liberated  the  slaves,  whom 
he  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  these  slaves  belonged  to  Boron, 
the  plaintiff.  Baron  Parke,  in  summing  up,  directed  the  jury,  that 
the  proceedings  of  Commander  Denman,  at  the  time  of  their  execution, 
had  been  wrongful,  and  would  have  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  recover  for 
the  loss  of  his  goods  and  slaves,  were  it  not  that  the  defendant  had 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a  political  treaty,  which  had  been  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  Home  Government,  whereby  his  acts  had 
become  acts  of  State,  for  which  the  Government,  and  not  its  officer, 
was  responsible. 

These  cases  establish  beyond  controversy,  that  the  tribunals  of  Eng- 
land recognize  the  right  of  property  of  the  owner  in  the  slave,  so  long 
as  the  slave  is  in  the  country  by  the  law  of  which  the  owner's  right  is 
upheld  (t ).  It  has  also  been  held  in  a  recent  case  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  promissory  note  given  as  the  price  of  slaves 
in  a  State  where  slavery  was  at  the  time  lawful,  could  be  enforced 
o  i33o,      after  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union  (£). 

Fugitive  Another  question  of  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  slaves  is  that  of 

their  position  after  quitting  a  country  where  they  are  held  in  bondage, 
and  then  returning  to  it.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  slave  is  justified  in 
escaping  from  his  master,  if  he  can  do  so  without  having  recourse  to 
violence,  and  no  country  would  give  him  up  to  his  owner  in  such  a  case. 
It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  when  a  slave  has  once  set  foot  on 
British  soil,  he  becomes  at  once  and  for  ever  a  free  man,  and  that  his 
owner's  rights  thereupon  cease  to  exist.  Such  a  position  cannot  be 
supported.  The  law  of  England  recognizes  the  right  of  an  owner  in  a 
slave-owning  State  over  his  slaves,  and  therefore  British  law  cannot 
impress  the  quality  of  freedom  upon  a  slave  who  has  violated  his 

(g)  The  Antelope,   10  Wheaton,   66.  (»)  [Report  of   Comm.    on  Fugitive 

[See  The  Slavers,  2  Wallace,  350.]  Slaves,  1876,  p.  54.] 

(h)  [3  Exch.  167;  and  see  Forbes  v.  (*)  \Boyee  v.  TM,  18  Wallace,  646.] 

Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448.] 
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master's  right,  so  as  to  make  the  slave  able  to  continue  free  on  his 

return  to  the  owner's  country.    In  a  case  decided  by  Lord  Stowell,  Cue  of  the 

Grace,  a  slave  in  Antigua,  accompanied  her  mistress  to  England,  and      **  Gt9C$% 

then  returned  with  her  to  Antigua.    She  was  there  seized  by  the  waiter 

of  the  Customs,  as  forfeited  for  having  been  imported  into  the  island, 

contrary  to  a  statute  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves. 

Her  owner  put  in  a  claim  for  her,  and  Lord  Stowell  decided  in  his 

favour,  on  the  ground  that  while  in  England  she  was  free,  but  that 

her  liberty  had  been  placed  "  into  a  sort  of  parenthesis,"  and  as  she 

had  returned  to  Antigua,  her  owner's  rights  over  her  revived,  and 

he  was  therefore  entitled  to  her(/).    Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn 

has  expressed  his   approval  of  this   decision  (m) ;    and  the   same 

principle  is  to  be  found  in  other  cases  (n).    Mr.  Justice  Story  has  also 

expressed  his  concurrence  with  this  judgment  (o),  and  the  decisions  of 

the  American  courts  are  to  the  same  effect  (/>)•  §  133a 

The  mode  in  which  the  question  is  most  likely  to  present  itself  at  Slaves 
the  present  time,  is  by  slaves  escaping  on  to  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  ahj^JfVar. 
States.    To  give  back  a  slave  to  his  master,  knowing  that  he  will  be 
maltreated,  and  made  to  suffer  for  having  attempted  to  regain  his 
liberty,  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  and  yet  to  pro- 
tect him  and  carry  him  off  to  some  country  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  is  a  violation  of  his  owner's  rights.     The  instructions  of  the  Ad-  British 
miralty  to  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war,  recommend  that  as  tagtrootions. 
a  rule  fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  received  on  board,  but  the  com- 
manders are  instructed  that  "  In  any  case  in  which  you  have  received 
a  fugitive  slave  into  your  ship,  and  taken  him  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  any 
State,  you  will  not  admit  or  entertain  any  demand  made  upon  you  for 
his  surrender,  on  the  ground  of  slavery.    No  rule  is,  or  can  be  laid 
down,  as  to  when  a  fugitive  is  to  be  received  on  board  or  not"  (q). 

Sir  James  Stephen  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  "That  commanding  Opinion  of  Sir 
officers  of  British  ships  of  war  in  territorial  waters  are  under  an  obliga-  J-  Stephen, 
tion,  imposed  by  international  law,  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  who 
have  taken  refuge  on  board  their  ships  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 
local  authorities,  in  accordance  with  the  local  law.  That  the  law  of 
England  does  not  forbid  them  to  discharge  this  obligation.  That  it  is 
doubtful  whether  by  refusing  to  discharge  it,  they  might  not  incur  a 
personal  responsibility  to  the  owner  of  the  slave.  That  the  privilege 
of  exterritoriality  (whatever  may  be  its  exact  nature  and  extent),  is 
really  irrelevant  to  the  subject "  (r). 

(I)  [The  Slave  Grace,  2  Hagg.  Ad.  62 ;  Bred  Scot  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard, 

131.]  393.] 

(st)  [See  Beport  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  (q)  [Solicitors'  Journal,   vol.  xx.  p. 

1875,  p.  xlviii.]  833.    The  subject  is  fully  considered  in 

(»)  [Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448 ;  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commiatdon  on 

Williams  v.  Brown,  3  Bos.  &  Pal.  69.]  Fugitive  Slaves,  1875.] 

(o)  [Life  of  Story,  vol.  i.  p.  562.]  (r)  [Report  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876, 

(P)  [Strader  v.  Graham,  10  Howard,  p.  bri.] 
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§  133d. 

Slavery  in  the      While  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
UnitedStates.  ft  wa8  j^^  ^v  fa^  supreme  court,  that  laws  made  by  any  of  the  States 


to  prevent  or  even  to  assist,  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  were  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  (#).  However,  the  civil  war  resulted  in  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  provides  that,  1.  "Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation"  (I). 

Extent  of  the  II.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  all 
aa  to  property  civil  proceedings,  in  rem,  relating  to  real  or  personal  pro- 
territory.6      perty  within  the  territory. 

This  follows,  in  respect  to  real  property,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
lex  loci  rei  site.  As  every  thing  relating  to  the  tenure, 
title,  and  transfer  of  real  property  (immobilia)  is  regulated 
by  the  local  law,  so  also  the  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  relating  to  that  species  of  property,  such*  as  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  of  prescription,  the  forms  of  action 
and  pleadings  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same 
law  (u). 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  civil  proceedings  in  rem, 
respecting  personal  property  (mobilia)  within  the  terri- 
tory, which  must  also  be  regulated  by  the  local  law, 
with  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws  may  furnish 
the  rule  of  decision  in  cases  where  they  apply,  whilst 
the  forms  of  process,  and  rules  of  evidence  and  prescrip- 
tion are  still  governed  by  the  lex  fori.  Thus  the  lex 
domicilii  forms  the  law  in  respect  to  a  testament  of 
personal  property  or  succession  ab  intestato,  if  the  will  is 
made,  or  the  party  on  whom  the  succession  devolves 
resides,  in  a  foreign  country;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  lex  fori  of  the  State  in  whose  tribunals  the  suit  is 
pending  determines  the  forms  of  process  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  prescription. 


TV    ^    ^ 

Distinction 
between  the 
role  of 
decision  and 
the  rule  of 
procedure  as 
affecting1 
oases  in  r$m. 


($)  \Prigg  v.  PenfM/lvania,  16  Peters, 
639,  622.] 
(<)  [Thirteenth   Amendment   to   the 


Constitution  of  the  17.  S.    See  Memor  v. 
Happer$etty  21  Wallace,  162.] 
(it)  Vide  «tP/w»  J  81. 
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§186. 

Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal  effects  of  an  Snooeasion  to 
intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  property  ah 
where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not  therefore  "*"**• 
follow  that  the  distribution  is  in  all  cases  to  be  made  by 
the  tribunals  of  that  place  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
the  country  where  the  property  is  situate.  Whether  the 
tribunal  of  the  State  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree 
distribution,  or  to  remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter 
of  judicial  discretion  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to 
protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts 
and  other  just  claims ;  and  in  the  case  of"  a  solvent 
estate  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  useless  comity  to 
send  the  funds  abroad,  and  the  resident  creditor  after 
them.  But  if  the  estate  be  insolvent,  it  ought  not  to  be 
sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  subjects  of 
the  State  where  it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries, 
foreigners,  in  such  a  case,  are  entitled  to  prove  their 
debts  and  share  in  the  distribution  (#).  »  137 

Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament  of  personal  Foreign  will, 
property  made  in  a  foreign  country  is  to  be  executed  are  into  effect  in 
regulated  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament  cannot  be  JSSntry. 
carried  into  effect  in  the  State  where  the  property  lies, 
until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has 
been  obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  State,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologated,  or 
registered,  in  such  tribunal  (y). 

So  also  a  foreign  executor,  constituted  such  by  the 
will  of  the  testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority  in 
another  State  without  taking  out  letters  of  administration 
in  the  proper  local  court.  Nor  can  the  administrator  of 
a  succession  ab  intestate,  appointed  ex  officio  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  State,  interfere  with  the  personal 
property  in  another  State  belonging  to  the  succession, 


(x)  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  (y)  Armstrong  v.  Lear,  12  Wheaton, 

Law  (5th  ed.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,  432,  and  p.  169.    Code  Civil,  liv.  iii.  tit.  2,  art. 

the  cases  there  cited.    [Nelson,  Private  1000. 
International  Law,  pp.  196  et  wj.] 
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S187a. 

Probate  of 
wilkin 


§188. 

Conclusive- 
ness of 
foreign 
sentences 


§138a. 

English  and 

Amerioan 

decisions. 


without  having  his   authority  confirmed  by  the  local 
tribunal. 

If  the  testator  died  without  leaving  any  personal  property  in 
England,  generally  speaking,  his  will  need  not  be  proved  in  any 
Court  of  Probate  in  England  (z).  But  if  a  foreign  executor  should 
find  it  necessary  to  institute  a  suit  in  this  country,  to  recover  a  debt 
due  to  his  testator,  he  must  then  prove  the  will  here,  or  a  personal 
representative  must  be  constituted  by  the  Court  of  Probate  here  to 
administer  ad  litem  (a).  The  English  Court  of  Probate  generally 
follows  the  decision  of  the  foreign  court,  when  a  will  proved  abroad 
also  requires  probate  in  England.  The  court  should,  however,  be 
satisfied,  either  that  the  will  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicile,  or  that  a  court  of  the  foreign  country  has  acted  upon  it,  and 
given  it  efficiency  (0). 

The  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  tribunal  of 
competent  jurisdiction  proceeding  in  rem,  such  as  the 
sentences  of  Prize  Courts  under  the  law  of  nations,  or 
Admiralty  and  Exchequer,  or  other  revenue  courts, 
under  the  municipal  law,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  pro- 
prietary interest  in,  and  title  to,  the  thing  in  question, 
wherever  the  same  comes  incidentally  in  controversy  in 
another  State. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
foreign  sentences  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved 
in  the  judgment,  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  general  security  and  convenience  of  commerce,  ob- 
viously require  that  full  and  complete  effect  should  be 
given  to  such  sentences,  wherever  the  title  to  the  specific 
property,  which  has  been  once  determined  in  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  is  again  drawn  in  question  in  any  other 
court  or  country. 

The  English  courts  endeavour  to  uphold  all  decisions  of  foreign 
tribunals,  when  such  decisions  have  been  rightly  obtained.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  lays  down  the  rule  as  regards  foreign  judgments  in  rem  in 


(z)  [Williams  on  Executors  (7th  ed.), 
p.  360;  Jauncey  v.  Sealey,  1  Vernon, 
397.] 

(a)  [Williams  on  Executors,  p.  361. 
Attorney -General  v.  Bowene,  4  M.  &  W. 
193 ;  Price  v.  Dewhurste,  4  M.  &  Or.  80.] 


(b)  [Williams  on  Executors,  p.  362. 
In  the  goods  of  Dee  Haie,  34  L.  J.  P.  M. 
&  A.  68 ;  Kelson,  206  et  eeq.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Probate  in  England  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  wills,  see  21  &  22  Vict, 
o.  66,  s.  12 ;  20  &  21  Viet.  o.  79,  s.  95 ; 
Kelson,  203—206.] 
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very  explicit  terms.  He  says  the  judgment  is  conclusive  "  when  there 
have  been  proceedings  in  rem  as  to  movable  property  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  pronouncing  the  judgment  (e).  Whatever  it  settles 
as  to  the  right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the  property 
by  sale,  revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will  be  held  valid  in 
every  other  country  where  the  question  comes  directly  or  indirectly  in 
judgment  before  any  other  foreign  tribunal.  But  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that  the  judg- 
ment has  been  obtained  bond  fide  and  without  fraud ;  for  if  fraud  has 
intervened,  it  will  doubtless  avoid  the  force  and  validity  of  the  sen- 
tence (rf).  So  it  must  appear  that  there  have  been  regular  proceedings 
to  found  the  judgment  or  decree ;  and  that  the  parties  in  interest  in  rem 
have  had  notice  or  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  defend  their  interests, 
either  personally  or  by  their  proper  representatives,  before  it  was  pro- 
nounced ;  for  the  common  justice  of  all  nations  requires  that  no  con- 
demnation should  be  pronounced  before  the  party  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard9'  (e).  "We  think  the  inquiry  is,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn, in  giving  an  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  (/),  "first,  whether 
the  subject-matter  was  so  situated  as  to  be  within  the  lawful  control  of 
the  State,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  court  sits ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  sovereign  authority  of  that  State  has  conferred  on  the. 
court  jurisdiction  to  decide  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  thing,  and  the 
court  has  acted  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, the  adjudication  is  conclusive  against  all  the  world."  The  judg- 
ment is  binding  even  though  it  appears  that  the  foreign  court  based 
its  decision  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  English  law  (y). 

§  139. 
How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  under  the  laws  of  one  Transfer  of 

country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  SSErfomgn 
bankrupt  situate  in  another  State,  is  a  question  of  which  ^ooe^ngs. 
the  usage  of  nations,  and  the  opinions  of  civilians,  furnish 
no  satisfactory  solution.  Even  as  between  co-ordinate 
States,  belonging  to  the  same  common  empire,  it  has 
been  doubted  how  far  the  assignment  under  the  bank- 
rupt laws  of  one  country  will  operate  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  another.  In  respect  to  real  property,  which 
generally  has  some  indelible  characteristics  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  difficulties  are  enhanced 

(e)  [Bom  v.  Himtly,  4  Cranch,  241.]  Massachusetts,  291 ;  Colli**  v.  Sector, 

{d)  [William*  v.  Amroyd,  7  Cranoh,  L.  B.  19  Eq.  334 ;  Aboulof  v.  Oppm- 

423.]  heimer,  10  Q.  B.  D.  295.] 

(#)  [Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  }  592.  (/)  [Castrique  v.  Imrie,  L.  B.  4  H.  L. 

Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  429.] 

p.  459.    Monro*  y.  Douglas,  4  Sandford,  (y)  [Ibid.  p.  414.] 

126;  Sawyer  t.  Maine  Fire  Int.  Co.,  12 
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in  those  cases  where  the  lex  loci  ret  sitce  requires  some 
formal  act  to  be  done  by  the  bankrupt  or  his  attorney, 
specially  constituted,  in  the  place  where  the  property 
lies,  in  order  to  consummate  the  transfer.  In  those 
countries  where  the  theory  of  the  English  bankrupt 
system,  that  the  assignment  transfers  all  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate,  is  admitted  in  practice, 
the  local  tribunals  would  probably  be  ancillary  to  the 
execution  of  the  assignment  by  compelling  the  bankrupt, 
or  his  attorney,  to  execute  such  formal  acts  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  local  laws  to  complete  the  conveyance  (h). 

The  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  as- 
suming jurisdiction  incidentally  of  questions  affecting 
the  title  to  lands  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  personam,  where  the  party  resides  in 
England,  and  thus  compelling  him,  indirectly,  to  give 
effect  to  its  decrees  as  to  real  property  situate  out  of  its 
local  jurisdiction,  seems  very  questionable  on  principle, 
unless  where  it  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  party  who 
has  f  raudently  obtained  an  undue  advantage  over  other 
creditors  by  judicial  proceedings  instituted  without  per- 
sonal notice  to  the  defendant  (t). 

But  whatever  effect  may,  in  general,  be  attributed  to 
the  assignment  in  bankruptcy  as  to  property  situate  in 
another  State,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  operate  where 
one  creditor  has  fairly  obtained  by  legal  diligence  a 
specific  lien  and  right  of  preference,  under  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  property  is  situate  (A:). 

III.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  controversies  respecting  personal  rights  and 
contracts,  or  injuries  to  the  person  or  property,  when  the 
party  resides  within  the  territory,  wherever  the  cause  of 
action  may  have  originated. 


(h)  See  Lord  Eldon's  observations  in      Lord  Selborne,  L.  G. ;  Nelson,  Private 


Selkrigg  v.  Davis,  Rose's  Cases  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, vol.  ii.  p.  311 ;  BanJUld  v.  Sob- 
mon,  9  Vesey,  77 ;  [ifc  LevyU  TruiU,  30 
Ch.  D.  119.] 

(*)  [See,  as  to  this  practice,  Bwing  v. 
Orr-Bwi*g>  9  App.  Cas.  34,  40,  per 


International  Law,  pp.  160,  151.] 

(k)  Kent's  Comment,  on  American 
Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405 — 408,  6th  ed.; 
[Banco  de  Portugal  v.  Waddell,  6  App. 
Gas.  161.] 
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This  general  principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
rule  of  decision  which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal.  -  The 
rule  of  decision  may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  judge  is  sitting,  or  it  may  be  the  law  of  a  foreign 
State  in  cases  where  it  applies ;  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  depends,  or  may  be 
made  to  depend,  exclusively  upon  the  residence  of  the 
party. 

The  operation  of  the  general  rule  of  international  law,  Depends  upon 
as  to  civil  jurisdiction,  extending  to  all  persons  who  owe  regulations, 
even  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State,  may  be  limited 
by  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  nation  to 
administer  justice  to  its  own  citizens ;  but  there  is  no 
uniform  and  constant  practice  of  nations,  as  to  taking 
cognizance  of  controversies  between  foreigners.  It  may 
be  assumed  or  declined,  at  the  discretion  of  each  State, 
guided  by  such  motives  as  may  influence  its  juridical 
policy.  All  real  and  possessory  actions  may  be  brought, 
and  indeed  must  be  brought,  in  the  place  where  the 
property  lies ;  but  the  law  of  England,  and  of  other  Law  of 
countries  where  the  English  common  law  forms  the  Amorto."1* 
basis  of  the  local  jurisprudence,  considers  all  personal 
actions,  whether  arising  ex  delicto  or  ex  contractu,  as 
transitory;  and  permits  them  to  be  brought  in  the 
domestic  forum,  whoever  may  be  the  parties,  and 
wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  originate.  This  rule 
is  supported  by  a  legal  fiction,  which  supposes  the  injury 
to  have  been  inflicted,  or  the  contract  to  have  been 
made,  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  countries 
which  have  modelled  their  municipal  jurisprudence  upon 
the  Roman  civil  law,  the  maxim  of  that  code,  actor 
sequitur  forum  ret,  is  generally  followed,  and  personal 
actions  must  therefore  be  brought  in  the  tribunals  of 
the  place  where  the  defendant  has  acquired  a  fixed 
domicile.  » M1 

By  the  law  of  France,  foreigners  who  have  estab-  Frenohiaw. 
lished  their  domicile  in  the  country  by  special  license 
(automation)  of  the  king,  are  entitled  to  all  civil  rights, 
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and,  among  others,  to  that  of  suing  in  the  local  tribunals 
as  French  subjects.  Under  other  circumstances,  these 
tribunals  have  jurisdiction  where  foreigners  are  parties 
in  the  following  cases  only : — 

1.  Where  the  contract  is  made  in  France,  or  elsewhere, 
between  foreigners  and  French  subjects. 

2.  In  commercial  matters,  on  all  contracts  made  in 
France,  with  whomsoever  made,  where  the  parties  have 
elected  a  domicile,  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  sued, 
either  by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  resulting  from  its  nature. 

3.  Where  foreigners  voluntarily  submit  their  contro- 
versies to  the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals,  by  waiv- 
ing a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  foreigners  not  domiciled  in 
France  by  special  license  of  the  king  are  concerned,  the 
French  tribunals  decline  jurisdiction,  even  when  the 
contract  is  made  in  France  (/). 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  private  international  law 
considers  this  jurisprudence,  which  deprives  a  foreigner, 
not  domiciled  in  France,  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  a 
suit  in  the  French  tribunals  against  another  foreigner, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  European  law  of  nations.  The 
Roman  law  had  recognized  the  principle,  that  all  con- 
tracts the  most  usual  among  men  arise  from  the  law  of 
nations,  ex  jure  gentium ;  in  other  words,  these  contracts 
are  valid,  whether  made  between  foreigners,  or  between 
foreigners  and  citizens,  or  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State.  This  principle  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
modern  law  of  nations,  which  recognizes  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  contract  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
another  State.  This  right  necessarily  draws  after  it  the 
authority  of  the  local  tribunals  to  enforce  the  contracts 
thus  made,  whether  the  suit  is  brought  by  foreigners  or 
by  citizens  (m). 

(J)  Code  Civil,  art.  13,  14,  16.    Code  torn.  i.  pp.  113,  253,  254.    Pardeasiu, 

de  Commerce,  art.    631.     Discussions  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  VI.  tit.  7,  eh.  1, 

but  le  Code  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  48.    Po-  §  1. 

thier,  Procedure  Civile,  Partie  I.  ch.  i.  (m)  Fcalix,  Droit  International  Priv£f 

p.  2.    Valin,  sur  l'Ord.  de  la  Marine,  }}  122,  123. 
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§142. 

The  practice  which  prevails  in  some  countries,   of  Proceedings 

r  .  ..      against  absent 

proceeding  against  absent  parties,  who  are  not  only  parties, 
foreigners,  but  have  not  acquired  a  domicile  within  the 
territory,  by  means  of  some  formal  public  notice,  like 
that  of  the  viis  et  modis  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  without 
actual  personal  notice  of  the  suit,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  principles   of  international  justice.     So  far, 
indeed,  as  it  merely  affects  the  specific  property  of  the 
absent  debtor  within  the  territory,  attaching  it  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  creditor,  who  is  thus  permitted  to 
gain  a   preference  by  superior  diligence,   or  for    the 
general  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  who  come  in  within  a 
certain  fixed  period,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  a  rateable 
distribution,  such  a  practice  may  be  tolerated;  and  in 
the  administration  of  international  bankrupt  law  it  is 
frequently  allowed  to  give  a  preference  to  the  attaching 
creditor,  against  the  law  of  what  is  termed  the  locus 
concursus  creditorum,  which  is  the  place  of  the  debtor's 
domicile  (n).  §  243. 

Where  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction,  the  rule  of  deci-  j^*"10*?? 
sion  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  whether  it  be  the  role  of 
municipal  or  a  foreign  code  ;  but  the  rule  of  proceeding  rule  of  pro- 
is  generally  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  the  place  where  cases  5' m 
the  suit  is  pending.     But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis-  oontraot 
tinguish  the  rule  of  decision  from  the  rule  of  proceeding. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  general,  that  whatever 
belongs  to  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  regulated  by 
the  lex  domicilii,  or  the  lex  loci  contractus,  and  whatever 
belongs  to  the  remedy  for  enforcing  the  contract  is  regu- 
lated by  the  lex  fori  (o). 

If  the  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  apply  to  the  case  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  sits,  as  between  persons 
domiciled  in  that  country,  no  difficulty  can  possibly 
arise.  As  the  obligation  of  the  contract  and  the  remedy 
to  enforce  it  are  both  derived  from  the  municipal  law, 
the  rule  of  decision  and  the  rule  of  proceeding  must  be 
sought  in  the  same  code.     In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 

(«)  [8ehib$lf  v.  WntmhoU,  L.  R.  6  (0)  [See  }  98a,  <mfe.] 

Q.  B.  155.] 
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to  distinguish  with  accuracy  between  the  obligation  and 
the  remedy. 

The  obligation  of  the  contract,  then,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  following  parts : — 

1.  The  personal  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract. 

2.  The  will  of  the  parties  expressed,  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract. 

3.  The  external  form  of  the  contract. 

The  personal  capacity  of  parties  to  contract  depends 
upon  those  personal  qualities  which  are  annexed  to  their 
civil  condition,  by  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  State, 
and  which  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
attach  to  them^in  whatever  foreign  country  they  are 
temporarily  resident.  Such  are  the  privileges  and  disa- 
bilities conferred  by  the  Ux  domicilii  in  respect  to 
majority  and  minority,  marriage  and  divorce,  sanity  or 
lunacy,  and  which  determine  the  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  parties  to  contract,  independently  of  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  that  of  the  place 
where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  those  universal  personal  qualities,  which  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations  concur  in  considering  as 
essentially  affecting  the  capacity  to  contract,  which  are 
exclusively  regulated  by  the  Ux  domicilii,  and  not  those 
particular  prohibitions  or  disabilities,  which  are  arbitrary 
in  their  nature  and  founded  upon  local  policy ;  such  as 
the  prohibition  in  some  countries,  of  noblemen  and 
ecclesiastics  from  engaging  in  trade  and  forming  com- 
mercial contracts.  The  qualities  of  a  major  or  minor, 
of  a  married  or  single  woman,  &c,  are  universal 
personal  qualities,  which,  with  all  the  incidents  belong- 
ing to  them,  are  ascertained  by  the  lex  domicilii,  but 
which  are  also  everywhere  recognized  as  forming  essen- 
g  144  **a^  ^gradients  in  the  capacity  to  contract  ( p). 
Bankruptcy,  How  far  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
privilege  or  disability  of  this  nature,  and  thus  be 
restricted  in  its  operation  to  the  territory  of  that  State, 

(p)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.       13  App.  Caa.  88 ;  Re  Cook***  Twits,  66 
VI.  tit.  7,  oh.  2,  §  X.     [Cooper  v.  Cooper,      L.  J.  Ch.  637.] 
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under  whose  bankrupt  code  the  proceedings  take  place, 
is,  as  already  stated,  a  question  of  difficulty  in  respect  to 
which  no  constant  and  uniform  usage  prevails  among 
nations.  Supposing  the  bankrupt  code  of  any  country 
to  form  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  contract  made 
in  that  country  with  its  citizens,  and  that  every  such 
contract  is  subject  to  the  implied  condition,  that  the 
debtor  may  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  it  would  seem, 
on  principle,  that  a  certificate  of  discharge  ought  to  be 
effectual  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other  State  where  the 
creditor  may  bring  his  suit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bankrupt  code  merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which 
cannot  operate  extra-territorially  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State  having  the  exclusive  right  of  regulat- 
ing the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice ;  still  less 
can  it  have  such  an  operation  where  it  is  a  mere  partial 
modification  of  the  remedy,  such  as  an  exemption  from 
arrest,  and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor's  person  on  a 
cessio  bonorum.  Such  an  exemption  being  strictly  local 
in  its  nature,  and  to  be  administered,  in  all  its  details, 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  State  creating  it,  cannot  form  a 
law  for  those  of  any  foreign  State.  But  if  the  exemption 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  merely 
contingent  upon  the  failure  of  the  debtor,  to  perform  his 
obligation  through  insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  original  contract  itself,  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  be 
enforced  in  any  other  State  by  the  prohibited  means. 
Thus  by  the  law  of  France,  and  other  countries  where 
the  contrainte  par  corps  is  limited  to  commercial  debts,  an 
ordinary  debt  contracted  in  that  country  by  its  subjects 
cannot  be  enforced  by  means  of  personal  arrest  in  any 
other  State,  although  the  lex  fori  may  authorize  imprison- 
ment for  every  description  of  debts  (q). 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  rule  that  when  an  action  is  brought  Bemedy  for 

wrongs  oom- 
(?)  Melon  v.  The  Duke  of  Fitz-Jome*,  1  B.  &  P.  131.     [See  Frith  t.  Wollotto*,  21 
L.  J.  Ex.  108.] 
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mittedin  a 

foreign 

country. 


§145. 

Obligation  of 
a  contract. 


in  one  country  for  acts  which  have  taken  place  in  another,  the  rights 
and  merits  of  the  case  are  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  acts  occurred.  There  is,  however,  a  limitation  to  the  rule  when 
the  case  is  one,  not  of  contract,  but  of  tort.  The  civil  liability  arising 
out  of  a  wrong  derives  its  birth  from  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
wrong  was  committed,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  that  law ; 
but  in  order  that-a  wrong  committed  abroad  should  give  a  remedy  in 
England,  it  is  essential  that  the  wrong  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  give  a  cause  of  action  if  committed  in  England  (r).  Thus 
a  collision  occurred  in  the  Scheldt  between  a  British  ship  and  a  Nor- 
wegian barque,  in  which  the  latter  was  damaged  by  the  fault  of  the 
British  ship.  By  the  law  of  Belgium,  the  British  ship  was  compelled 
to  take  a  pilot  on  board  while  navigating  the  Scheldt,  but,  though  the 
pilotage  was  compulsory,  the  law  of  Belgium  did  not  free  the  master 
from  responsibility  while  the  ship  was  in  the  pilot's  charge.  By  the 
law  of  England,  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  damage  occasioned  by 
the  fault  or  incapacity  of  a  qualified  pilot,  when  the  employment  of 
such  a  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law  («).  It  being  proved  that  the  col- 
lision occurred  through  the  fault  of  the  pilot  on  board  the  British  ship, 
the  Privy  Council  refused  to  hold  the  owner  liable  in  England,  although 
he  might  be  so  in  Belgium  (/). 

The  obligation  of  the  contract  consists  of  the  will  of 
the  parties,  expressed  as  to  its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  these  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  lex  loci  contractus,  as  do  also  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  implied  conditions  which  are  annexed  to  the  con- 
tract by  the  local  law  or  usage  (u).  Thus,  the  rate  of 
interest,  unless  fixed  by  the  parties,  is  allowed  by  the 
law  as  damages  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  and  the 
proceedings  to  recover  these  damages  may  strictly  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  remedy.  The  rate  of  interest 
is,  however,  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
parties  had  in  view  the  law  of  some  other  country.  In 
that  case,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  the  place  of  pay- 
ment, or  to  which  the  loan  has  reference,  by  security 


(r)  {The  Halley,  L.  B.  2  P.  0.  193; 
fhillips  v.  Eyre,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  28 ;  The 
Jf.  Moxham,  1  P.  D.  Ill ;  Chartered 
Bank  of  India  v.  Netherlands  India  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  10  Q.  B.  D.  521,  636, 
637.] 

(«)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  8.  388.    See 


Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping1  Laws, 
p.  346.] 

(0  [The  Halley,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193. 
See  also  Smith  v.  Condry,  1  Howard,  28, 
where  similar  principles  were  applied  in 
America.] 

(i«)  [See  i  93,  ante.-] 
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being  taken  upon  property  there  situate,  will  control  the 

kx  loci  contractus  (z).  »  ltt 

The  external  form  of  the  contract  constitutes  an  essen-  Form  of  a 
tial  part  of  its  obligation. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
contract,  which  determines  whether  it  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, or  under  seal,  or  executed  with  certain  formalities 
before  a  notary,  or  other  public  officer,  and  how  attested. 
A  want  of  compliance  with  these  requisites  renders  the 
contract  void  ab  initio,  and  being  void  by  the  law  of  the 
place,  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  State. 
But  a  mere  fiscal  regulation  does  not  operate  extra-terri- 
torially ;  and  therefore  the  want  of  a  stamp,  required  by 
the  local  law  to  be  impressed  on  an  instrument,  cannot 
be  objected  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  tri- 
bunals of  another  country. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  form  of 
the  contract  and  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the 
contract  is  to  be  proved.  Thus  the  lex  loci  contractus 
may  require  certain  contracts  to  be  in  writing,  and 
attested  in  a  particular  manner,  and  a  want  of  compli- 
ance with  these  forms  will  render  them  entirely  void. 
But  if  these  forms  are  actually  complied  with,  the  ex- 
trinsic evidence  by  which  the  existence  and  terms  of  the 
contract  are  to  be  proved  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  lex  fori  (t/).  «  14y 

The  most  eminent  public  jurists  concur  in  asserting  Condnmve- 
the  principle,  that  a  final  judgment,  rendered  in  a  per-  judgment*  in 
sonal  action,  in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  SotowT 
one  State,  ought  to  have  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  res 
adjudicata,  in  every  other  State,  wherever  it  is  pleaded 
in  bar  of  another  action  for  the  same  cause  (s). 

But  no  sovereign  is  bound,  unless  by  special  compact, 
to  execute  within  his  dominions  a  judgment  rendered  by 
the  tribunals   of  another  State;    and  if  execution  be 

(x)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  (z)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  vii.  {}  84,  86. 

vol.  ii.  p.  459,  6th  edit.    Foelix,  Droit  Martens,  Droit  dee  Genu,  §§  93,  94,  95. 

International  Frivg,    §    85.      [Kelson,  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  69.   Deutsche 

p.  279.]  Bnndes  Reoht,  §  366. 

(y)  [Nelson,  257—261.] 

W.  Q 
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sought  by  suit  upon  the  judgment,  or  otherwise,  the  tri- 
bunal in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  from  which  exe- 
cution is  sought,  is,  on  principle,  at  liberty  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  such  judgment,  and  to  give  effect  to  it 
or  not,  as  may  be  found  just  and  equitable  (a).     The 
general  comity,  utility,  and  convenience  of  nations  have, 
however,  established  a  usage  among  most  civilized  States, 
by  which  the  final  judgments  of  foreign  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  are  reciprocally  carried  into  execu- 
tion, under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which 
«  j^g       differ  in  different  countries  (ft). 
English  law        By  the  law  of  England,  the  judgment  of  a  foreign 
judgment*,     tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  where 
the    same    matter    comes    incidentally    in    controversy 
between  the  same  parties ;  and  full  effect  is  given  to  the 
excepUo  reijudicatce,  where  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  new 
suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.     A  foreign  judgment 
is  primd  facie  evidence,  where  the  party  claiming  the 
benefit  of  it  applies  to  the  English  Courts  to  enforce  it, 
and  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  of  it, 
or  to  show  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained.      If  this  is 
not  shown,  it  is  received  as  evidence  of  a  debt,  for  which 
a  new  judgment  is  rendered  in  the  English  Court,  and 
execution  awarded.      But  if  it  appears  by  the  record  of 
the  proceedings,  on  which  the  original  judgment  was 
founded,  that  it  was  unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained, 
without  actual  personal  notice  to  the  party  affected  by 
it ;   or  if  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  shown,  by  ex- 
trinsic evidence,  that  the  judgment  has  manifestly-  pro- 
ceeded  upon  false  premises  or  inadequate  reasons,   or 
upon  a  palpable  mistake  of  local  or  foreign  law ;   it  will 
not  be  enforced  by  the  English  tribunals  (c). 

§  148a.  A  foreign  judgment  in  personam,  to  be  recognized  in  England,  must 

be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties  litigating  the  same  issue 
in  England.    And  the  plaintiff  in  England  cannot,  when  he  relies  on 

(a)  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  ii.  p.  119,  5th  (c)  Frankland  v.  McGusty,   1    Kn&pp, 
edit.                                                                 P.  C.  274 ;  NotteUi  v.  Moui,  2   Bam.  & 

(b)  Fcelix,  {$  292—311.  Adol.  757;  Becquet  v.  M'Carthy,    3  lb, 

951. 
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the  foreign  judgment  as  bis  cause  of  action,  obtain  a  greater  benefit 
here  than  the  foreign  judgment  gave  bim  abroad.  In  an  action  on  a 
foreign  judgment  not  impeached  for  fraud,  tbe  original  cause  of  action 
is  not  re-investigated  bere,  if  tbe  judgment  was  pronounced  by  a 
competent  tribunal  baving  jurisdiction  over  the  litigating  parties. 
For  the  Courts  of  this  country  do  not  sit  to  bear  appeals  from  foreign 
tribunals,  and  if  tbe  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court  is  erroneous  the 
regular  mode,  provided  by  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  of  procuring 
it  to  be  examined  and  reversed,  or  re-beard,  ought  to  be  followed. 
But  no  judgment  will  be  recognized  in  England  which  was  obtained 
by  the  fraud  of  the  party  relying  on  it  here ;  or  if  the  foreign  Court, 
although  it  affected  to  decide  on  the  merits,  was,  in  view  of  English 
law,  without  jurisdiction  (d). 

§149. 
The  same  jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  United  States  American 

of  America,  in  respect  to  judgments  and  decrees  ren- 
dered by  the  tribunals  of  a  State  foreign  to  the  Union. 
As  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union  itself,  a 
judgment  obtained  in  one  State  has  the  same  credit  and 
effect  in  all  the  other  States,  which  it  has  by  the  laws  of 
that  State  where  it  was  obtained;  that  is,  it  has  the  con- 
clusive effect  of  a  domestic  judgment  {e).  «  1M 

The  law  of  France  restrains  the  operation  of  foreign  i*w  of 
judgments  within  narrower  limits.  Judgments  obtained 
in  a  foreign  country  against  French  subjects  are  not 
conclusive,  either  where  the  same  matter  comes  again  in- 
cidentally in  controversy,  or  where  a  direct  suit  is  brought 
to  enforce  the  judgment  in  the  French  tribunals.  And 
this  want  of  comity  is  even  carried  so  far,  that,  where  a 
French  subject  commences  a  suit  in  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  the  exception  of 
Infinite  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  a  new  action  by  the 
same  party,  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country.  If  the 
judgment  in  question  has  been  obtained  against  a 
foreigner,   subject*  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal 

(d)  [Be  Henderson,  37  Gh.  D.  244;  national  Law,   338  et  teq.,  and  oases 

Hawktferd  y.  Giffard,  12  App.  Gas.  122 ;  there  cited.] 

Be  Trufort,  36  Ch.  D.  600 ;  Abotdqfy.  (e)  Mills  t.  Duryee,  7  Cranch,  pp.  481 

Oppmkeimer,  10  Q.  B.  D.  295;    Voinet  —484;  HamptonY.MiConn4l,ZWh.ea,ton, 

t.  Barrett,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39 ;  Oodardv.  234.     [Story  (Bigelow,  edit.  8),  p.  829, 

Gray;  Schib&y  v.  JTesUnholz,  L.  B.  6  note  (a).] 
Q.  B.  139,  166;  Nelson,  Private  Inter- 
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where  it  was  pronounced,  it  is  conclusive  in  bar  of  a  new 
action  in  the  French  tribunals,  between  the  same  parties. 
But  the  party  who  seeks  to  enforce  it  must  bring  a  new 
suit  upon  it,  in  which  the  judgment  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence only ;  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  contest 
the  merits,  and  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  irregularly 
obtained,  but  that  it  is  unjust  and  illegal  (/). 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  personam  is 
reciprocally  allowed,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  of  the 
European  continent  in  general,  except  Spain,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and  the  countries 
§  151.  whose  legislation  is  based  on  the  French  civil  code  {g). 
Avowee.  ^  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  a  foreign  country, 

by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
which  the  parties  belong,  would  seem,  on  principle,  to 
be  clearly  void  in  the  country  of  their  domicile,  where 
the  marriage  took  place,  though  valid  under  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  divorce  was  obtained.     Such  are 
divorces  obtained  by  parties  going  into  another  country 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dissolution  of  the 
nuptial  contract,  for  causes  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  country,  or  where  those  laws  do  not  permit  a 
divorce  ct  vinculo  for  any  cause  whatever.     This  subject 
has  been    thrown  into   almost  inextricable   confusion, 
by  the  contrariety  of  decisions  between  the  tribunals  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  the  courts  of  the  former  refusing 
to  recognize  divorces  &  vinculo  pronounced  by  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  between  English  subjects  who  had  not  acquired 
a  bond  fide  permanent  domicile  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the 
Scottish  courts  persist  in  granting  such  divorces  in  cases 
where,  by  the  law  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies 
connected  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  authority  of 
parliament  alone  is  competent  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 

(/)  Code  Civil,  art.  2123,  2128.    Code  Droit,  torn.  iii.  tit  Jugemmt,    TooIHer, 

de  Procedure  Civil,  art.  546.   Pardeasus,  Droit  Civil  Fran^aifl,  torn.  x.  Noa.  76— 

Droit  Commercial,  Ft.  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  86. 

i  2,    No.   1488.     Merlin,    Bepertoire,  {g)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Frivt, 

torn.   vi.    tit.   Jugement.     Questions  de  }j  293—311. 
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so  as  to  enable  either  party,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
other,  again  to  contract  lawful  wedlock  (h). 

In  the  most  recent  English  decision  on  this  subject, 
the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  a 
case  coming  from  Scotland,  and  considering  itself  bound 
to  administer  the  law  of  Scotland,  determined  that  the- 
Scottish  courts  had,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  a 
rightful  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce  between  parties 
actually  domiciled  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
marriage  was  contracted  in  England.  But  the  Court 
did  not  decide  what  effect  such  a  divorce  would  have, 
if  brought  directly  in  question  in  an  English  court  of 
justice  (*). 

In  the  United  States,  the  rule  appears  to  be  con- 
clusively settled  that  the  lex  loci  of  the  State  in  which 
the  parties  are  bond  fide  domiciled,  gives  jurisdiction  to 
the  local  courts  to  decree  a  divorce,  for  any  cause  recog- 
nized as  sufficient  by  the  local  law,  without  regard  to 
the  law  of  that  State  where  the  marriage  was  originally 
contracted  (£).  This,  of  course,  excludes  such  divorces 
as  are  obtained  in  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  one 
State,  by  parties  removing  into  another  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procuring  a  divorce  (I). 

§  l«a- 
A  marriage  is  regarded  in  England  as  indissoluable  by  a  foreign  Validity  of  a 

Court  when  it  is  an  English  domiciled  marriage  ah  initio  down  to  the  jSrei^  -m 
time  of  the  foreign  decree.  And  where  the  domicile  of  the  husband  is  England. 
English  at  the  time  of  the  sentence  in  the  foreign  Court,  such  sentence 
is  ineffective  in  England.  But  the  English  courts  will  recognize  as 
valid  the  decision  of  a  foreign  tribunal  dissolving  a  marriage  cele- 
brated in  England  between  a  man  domiciled  at  the  date  of  the 
marriage  and  thenceforward  till  the  date  of  the  decree  in  the  country 
where  such  tribunal  exercises  jurisdiction  and  an  Englishwoman, 
although  the  sentence  is  for  a  cause  insufficient  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. And  a  domicile  of  the  husband  acquired  after  marriage  but 
before  decree,  and  without  ulterior  motive,  is  probably  enough  to 
found  the  foreign  jurisdiction  so  that  the  foreign  sentence  may  be 

(A)  Dow* 8  Parliament.  Cases,  vol.  i.  (i)   Warrender  v.  JTarrender,  9  Bligh, 

p.  117 ;  Tovey  ▼.  Lindsay,  p.  124 ;  Lolly's      89 ;  S.  C,  2  Clark  &  Fin.  488. 
ease,  2  Clark  &  Fin.  567.     See  Fergus-  (k)  Dorset/  v.  Eorsey,  Chandler's  Law 

son's  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Con-      Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
Mstorial  Courts  of  Scotland,  passim.  (I)  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  6th 

edit.    [Story,  p.  308,  note  (a).] 
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§  151b 

Divorce 
should  be 


allowed  here.  When  neither  the  domicile  or  place  of  celebration  is  op 
has  been  English,  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  the  matrimonial 
domicile  will  be  deemed  of  effect  here,  and  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  the 
place  of  celebration  is  sufficient  if  so  regarded  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile.  A  foreign  sentence  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  as  any  other 
foreign  judgment,  is  vitiated  by  fraud  or  collusion  (m). 

The  only  fair  and  satisfactory  rule  to  adopt  as  regards  jurisdiction  is 


country  of 
domicile. 


decided  in  the  *°  i^siet  upon  the  parties  in  all  cases  referring  their  matrimonial  dif- 
ferences to  the  Courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
Different  communities  have  different  views  and  laws  respecting  matri- 
monial obligations,  and  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  that  should 
justify  divorce.  It  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
differences  of  married  people  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  dealt  with  by 
the  tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those  laws.  An  adherence 
to  this  principle  will  preclude  the  scandal  which  arises  when  a  man 
and  woman  are  held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and  strangers 
in  another  (n).  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
this  principle,  it  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  considered  as  absolutely 
established  in  English  law,  though  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  adopt 
it  in  recent  cases  (o).  Nor  would  it,  even  if  firmly  established,  in 
every  case  prevent  collision  between  the  courts  of  different  countries, 
because  there  would  still,  in  each  case,  remain  the  fact  of  domicile  to 
be  established ;  and  as  all  countries  do  not  adopt  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  the  evidence  on  this  question  might  be  very  different  in  one 
country  to  what  it  would  be  in  another  (p). 

Another  difficulty  surrounding  the  question  of  domicile  for  purposes 
of  divorce  arises  from  its  being  doubtful  whether  a  domicile  for  ail 
purposes  is  necessary  to  give  a  foreign  Court  such  jurisdiction  as  will 
ensure  the  recognition  of  the  divorce  in  England.     Lord  Colonsay  said, 
in  a  case  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  "It  was  said  that  a 
foreign  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  unless  the 
parties  are  domiciled  in  the  country;  but  what  is  meant  by  'domicile  '? 
I  observe  that  it  is  designated  sometimes  as  a  bond  fide  domicile,  some- 
times as  a  real  domicile,  sometimes  as  a  complete  domicile,  sometimes 
as  a  domicile  for  all  purposes.     But  I  must,  with  deference,  hesitate  to 
hold  that  on  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  or  rules  of  inter- 
national   law,    the    jurisdiction    to    redress     matrimonial    wrongs, 
including  the  granting  of  a  decree  of  divorce  d  vinculo,  depends  on 
there  being  a  domicile  such  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  of   these 
expressions.    Jurisdiction  to  redress  wrongs  in  regard  to  domestic 
relations  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  domicile  for  all  purposes." 


§  151c. 

Domicile 
necessary  to 
give  jurisdic- 
tion to 
divorce. 


(m)  [Harvey  v.  Farnie,  8  App.  Cas. 
43;  Turnery.  Thompson,  13  P.  D.  37; 
Dolphin  v.  JRobint,  7  H.  L.  0.  391; 
Seott  v.  Att.-Gen.,  11  P.  D.  128 ;  Briggt 
y.  Briggt,  5  P.  D.  163  ;  LoUey't  cote,  R. 
&  By.  237;   Nelson,  128  et  teq.,  and 


cases  there  cited.] 

(»)  [Wilton  v.  Wilton,  L.  B.  2  I».  & 
M.  442.] 

{p)  [Niboyet  y.  Niboyet,  3  P.  X>.  59  ; 
but  see  S.  C.,  4  P.  D.  1.] 

(p)  [Wilton  v.  Wilton,  ubi  sujp.^ 
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His  lordship  observed  that  if  the  divorce  was  obtained  in/raudem  legit, 
it  would  not  be  given  effect  to  in  England.  "  But  if  you  put  the  case 
of  parties  resorting  to  Scotland  with  no  such  view,  and  being  resident 
there  for  a  considerable  time,  though  not  so  as  to  change  the  domicile 
for  all  purposes,  and  then  suppose  that  the  wife  commits  adultery  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  husband  discovers  it,  and  immediately  raises  an 
action  of  divorce  in  the  Court  in  Scotland,  where  the  witnesses  reside, 
and  where  his  own  duties  detain  him,  and  that  he  proves  his  case  and 
obtains  a  decree,  which  decree  is  unquestionably  good  in  Scotland,  and 
would,  I  believe,  be  recognized  in  most  other  countries,  I  am  slow  to 
think  that  it  would  be  ignored  in  England,  because  it  had  not  been 
pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Divorce  here  "  (y).  The  other  law  lords 
do  not  appear  to  have  shared  in  this  opinion.  It  was,  however,  not 
necessary  to  decide  the  point,  because  in  the  case  before  the  Court  the 
domicile  of  the  parties  was  English;  the  husband  had  committed 
adultery  in  England,  and  both  parties  had  then  gone  to  Scotland,  and 
remained  forty  days  there,  simply  to  give  the  Scotch  Court  jurisdiction. 
The  divorce  was  therefore  an  evasion  of  English  law.  "The  result  is," 
said  Lord  Westbury,  "that  a  sentence  of  divorce  under  such  circum- 
stances may  be  binding  in  Scotland,  although  of  no  validity  in  the 

territory  of  England But  this  disgraceful  anomaly  can  only  be 

removed  by  the  Legislature  "  (r).  fi  151d. 

An  interesting  case  regarding  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to  the  Cam  of  the 
second  marriage  of  a  woman  in  Germany,  who  had  been  previously  Bibeaoo! 
married  in  France,  where  divorce  was  not  then  permitted,  occurred  in 
1875.  The  Princesse  de  Bauffremont  was  married  in  France  to  a 
Frenchman,  and  in  August,  1874,  obtained  a  separation  de  corps  from 
the  French  Courts.  In  May,  1875,  she  was  naturalized  at  Saxe-Alten- 
bourg,  and  became  a  subject  of  the  German  Empire.  She  then 
domiciled  herself  near  Dresden,  and  in  October,  1875,  married  the 
Prince  Bibesco,  at  Berlin,  according  to  the  laws  of  Germany.  The 
opinion  of  Herr  Holtzendorff,  a  professor  at  Munich,  was  asked  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  second  marriage,  and  he  fully  considers  the  subject  in 
his  reply  (*).  By  the  law  of  Germany,  naturalization  will  not  be  con- 
ferred unless  the  applicant  is  capable  of  contracting  by  the  law  of  his 
own  country  (/).  This  refers  to  a  general  incapacity  to  contract,  and 
the  incapacity  of  a  French  subject  to  marry  after  a  separation  de  corps, 
is  a  special  incapacity,  and  one  not  contemplated  in  the  German  law. 
Hence  the  naturalization  of  the  Princess  was  valid  in  Germany.  The 
French  code  (u)  provides  without  any  limitation,  that  the  quality  of 
French  subject  is  lost  by  naturalization  abroad,  and  by  the  common 
law  of  Germany  a  separation  de  corps  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 

(q)  [Shaw  v.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  96.  (r)  [Shaw  v.  Gould,  at  p.  88.] 

See  also  Brodie  v.  Brodie,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  («)  [See  Revue  de  Droit  International, 

259;  Shaw  v.  AtL-Gen.,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  1876,  p.  206.] 
D.  156 ;  Briggs  v.  Briggs,  5  P.  D.  163 ;  (*)  [Law  of  1st  June,  1870.] 

iforwyv.  Farnie,  5  P.  D.  153,  167;  6  («)  [Code  Civil,  art  17.] 

P.  D.  35,  60,  61 ;  8  App.  Cas.  43,  56.] 
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divorce  (x).  Thus  Herr  Holtzendorff  argued  that  the  Princess,  haying 
rightfully  ceased  to  be  a  French,  and  having  become  a  German  subject, 
also  acquired  the  right  of  marrying  again,  and  that  the  marriage  was 
certainly  valid  in  Germany.  Whether  the  marriage  would  be  recog- 
nized in  France  appears  to  be  an  open  question,  but  there  is  some 
authority  for  supposing  that  it  would  (y). 
Seott  t.  Att.-  And  in  a  recent  case  where  the  husband  and  wife,  both  domiciled  in 
Ireland,  were  married  in  that  country  and  there  resided  for  about  two 
years,  and  subsequently  acquired  a  domicile  at  the  Cape,  and  the  wife 
was  divorced  from  her  husband  by  a  sentence  of  the  proper  Court  at 
the  Cape,  and  later  came  to  England  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
here,  and  contracted  a  marriage  here;  it  was  held  by  the  English 
Court  that  this  second  marriage  was  valid,  although  the  law  prevailing 
in  the  colony  prohibited  the  re-marriage  of  a  guilty  party  as  long  as 
the  innocent  party  remained  unmarried  (as  the  facts  were).  For,  it 
was  said,  the  wife  having  become  by  the  foreign  divorce  an  unmarried 
person  she  was  free  to  acquire,  and  had  acquired  a  new  domicile,  by 
which  her  capacity  to  re-marry  was  to  be  regulated  (z). 

(x)  [Schnlte,  Handbuoh  dee  Katho-  (*)  [Seott  y.  Att.-Om.,  11  P.  D.  128*' 

lishohen  Eherechte  (ed.  1855),  p.  596.]  Story,  p.  117,  note  (a) ;  Moore  r.  Seoe- 

(y)  [Merlin,  Questions  de  Droit,  Di-  man,  92  N.  Y.  521 ;  Thorp  v.  Thorp,  90 

vorce,  §  11,  p.  350.    Story,  §  214.]  N.  Y.  602.] 
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CHAPTER  IIa. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER  AND  DOMICILE. 

§151  A. 

Questions  relating  to  national  character  and  domicile,  are  of  such  Distinctions  a 

importance  in  private  international  law,  and  have  so  frequently  arisen  JJatJonS 
since  Mr.  Wheaton  published  the  last  additions  to  his  text,  that  some  character, 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  these  points  seems  necessary.  %ffP^    J^1"1 
The  question  of  domicile  as  it  affects  the  property  of  merchants  during 
war  is  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (a).     It  has  been 
distinguished  from  domicile,; tire  gentium  during  peace  (&). 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  national  character  and  domicile.  The  distinction  was  ex- 
plained by  Lord  "Westbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  follows : — "  The 
law  of  England,  and  of  almost  all  civilized  countries,  ascribes  to  each 
individual  at  his  birth  two  distinct  legal  states  or  conditions ;  one,  by 
virtue  of  which,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  some  particular  country, 
binding  him  by  the  tie  of  natural  allegiance,  and  which  may  be  called 
his  political  status;  another,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him 
the  character  of  a  citizen  of  some  particular  country,  and  as  such  is 
possessed  of  certain  municipal  rights,  and  subject  to  certain  obliga- 
tions, which  latter  character  is  the  civil  status  or  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  may  be  quite  different  from  his  political  status.  The 
political  status  may  depend  on  different  laws  in  different  countries ; 
whereas  the  civil  status  is  governed  universally  by  one  single  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  domicile,  which  is  the  criterion  established  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  determining  civil  status.  For  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  personal  rights  of  the  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which 
determines  his  majority  or  minority,  his  marriage  succession,  testacy 
or  intestacy  must  depend  "  (c).  The  political  status  of  the  individual 
is  called  his  national  character,  his  civil  status  is  referred  to  by  the 
term  domicile.  Domicile  and  residence  are  two  distinct  things. 
Residence  is  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 
amounts  to  it(rf),  but  domicile  is  an  idea  of  law.    It  is  a  relation 

(a)  [See  pott,  §§  318  to  339.]  rately  and  carefully  contrasted  by  Mr. 

(d)  [Per  Dr.  Ltt&hington  in  Hodgson  Dicey.    Domicil,  App.  Note  HI.] 
t.  Ik  Beouchune,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  313.  (c)  [Udny  v.  JJdny,  L.  B.  1  So.  &  Div. 

The  two  are  very  different;    the  dia-  467.] 

tinction  between   them  has   been  de-  (<*)  [King  v.  Foxwell,  3  Ch.  D.  520.] 

monstrated,  and  they  have  been  aocu- 
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§151B. 

Definitions  of 
domicile. 


§  151 0. 

Domicile  of 
origin  and  of 
choice. 


which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  particular  country 
in  which  the  individual  is  said  to  have  his  domicile  (e).  National 
character  is  also  an  idea  of  law,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  domicile. 
A  person  may  be  invested  with  the  national  character  of  one  country 
and  be  domiciled  in  another  (/).  Allegiance  is  a  term  synonymous 
with  national  character.  By  it  is  understood  the  obligations  of  fidelity 
and  obedience,  which  an  individual  owes  to  the  State  whose  national 
character  he  bears  (y). 

It  is  remarkable  no  definition  of  domicile  has  as  yet  been  universally 
accepted  (h).  It  has  been  said  to  be  "  A  residence  at  a  particular  place 
accompanied  with  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an  intention  to 
remain  there  for  an  unlimited  time"  (i).  This  explains  what  con- 
stitutes a  domicile,  perhaps  better  than  it  can  otherwise  be  expressed, 
but  is  not  strictly  a  definition.  The  actual  fact  of  residence  makes  it 
probable  the  party  is  domiciled  there,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  person 
may  be  domiciled  in  a  country  he  seldom  visits.  In  its  ordinary 
acceptation  a  person's  domicile  means  the  country  where  he  lives  and 
has  his  home  (k),  and  if  he  has  been  married  and  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  the  country  of  his  domicile  will  probably  be  the 
one  where  his  wife  lives — that  is,  where  his  chief  establishment  for  the 
purposes  of  habitation  is.  But  the  presumption  thus  created  may  be 
repelled  by  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  person's  intention  to  remain 
there  for  an  indefinite  time(/).  Two  ingredients  are  essential  to 
domicile.  There  must  be  the  fact  that  an  abode  which  can  in  some 
shape  or  other  be  considered  a  home  exists  in  the  country,  and  there 
must  be  the  intention  that  this  abode  shall  not  cease  to  be  the  home 
within  any  definite  period.  The  domicile  of  a  wife  is  that  of  her 
husband  (m) ;  but  if  the  husband  and  wife  live  apart,  without  being 
judicially  separated,  it  seems  that  the  wife  may  acquire  a  separate 
domicile  from  that  of  the  husband  (n). 

It  is  a  settled  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and 
to  secure  this  result  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as  he 
is  born  the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domicile  of  the  mother  if  illegitimate.  This  has  been  called  the  domi- 
cile of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  Other  domiciles,  including  domicile 
by  operation  of  law,  as  on  marriage,  are  domiciles  of  choice.  For  as 
soon  as  an  individual  is  sui  juris,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  elect  and 


(*)  \Bell  v.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  1  So.  & 
Div.  307;  Abd-uUMessih  v.  Farra,  13 
App.  Cas.  431,  439.] 

( /)  [Per  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  in 
JJdny  v.  JJdny,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  452 ; 
Re  Grove,  40  Ch.  D.  216.  Field,  Int. 
Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  128.] 

(y)  [Field,  Int.  Code,  261.] 

(h)  [Maltose  v.  Mai  lass,  1  Robertson, 

74.] 

(•)  [Guyer  v.  Daniel,  1  Binney,  349, 
note;  Mitchell  v.   U.  S.,   21  Wallace, 


302.] 

(*)  [Story,  Conflict  of  LawB,  §  41.] 

(I)  [Forbes  r.  Forbes,  Kay,  364;  -^i/- 
chison  v.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  689; 
D'Etchegoyen  v.  D*  Etehegoyen,  13  P.  D. 
132.] 

(m)  [Story,  {  46 ;  Firebrace  v.  JFtr*- 
braee,  47  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  M.  41 ;  Harvey 
v.  Farnie,  8  App.  Cas.  43,  50,  51.] 

(»)  [Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur,  1  P.  I>. 
139.] 
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assume  another  domicile,  the  continuance  of  which  depends  upon  his 
act  and  will.  When  another  domicile  is  pnt  on,  the  domicile  of  origin 
is  for  that  purpose  relinquished,  and  remains  in  abeyance  during  the 
continuance  of  the  domicile  of  choice ;  but  as  the  domicile  of  origin  is 
the  creature  of  law,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  party,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  by  law  created  and 
ascribed,  to  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of  being  by  the  act  of  the  party 
entirely  obliterated  and  extinguished.  It  revives  and  exists  whenever 
there  is  no  other  domicile,  and  it  does  not  require  to  be  regained  or 
reconstituted  animo  et  facto,  in  the  manner  which  is  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  domicile  of  choice.  c  251  J)t 

Domicile  of  choice  is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  the  law  derives  Domicile  of 
from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  voluntarily  his  sole  or  chief  residence  in  ch010e* 
a  particular  place,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  to  reside  there  for 
an  unlimited  time.  This  is  a  description  of  the  circumstances  which 
create  or  constitute  a  domicile,  not  a  definition  of  the  term.  There 
must  be  a  residence  freely  chosen  and  not  prescribed  or  dictated  by 
any  external  necessity,  such  as  the  duties  of  office,  the  demands  of 
creditors,  or  the  relief  from  illness ;  and  it  must  be  residence  fixed,  not 
for  a  limited  period  or  particular  purpose,  but  general  and  indefinite 
in  its  future  contemplation.  It  is  true  that  residence  originally  tempo- 
rary, ot  intended  for  a  limited  period,  may  afterwards  become  general 
and  unlimited,  and  in  such  a  case,  so  soon  as  the  change  of  purpose, 
or  animus  manendi  can  be  inferred,  the  fact  of  domicile  is  esta- 
blished. 

The  domicile  of  origin  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as,  for 
example,  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  statis  civilis  of  the  criminal ;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  will 
or  act  of  the  party. 

Domicile  of  choice,  as  it  is  gained  animo  et  facto,  so  it  may  be  put  an 
end  to  in  the  same  manner.  When  put  an  end  to,  the  domicile  of 
origin  revives  and  continues  until  the  individual  acquires  another 
domicile  of  choice.  Suppose  a  natural  born  Englishman  to  settle  in 
Holland  and  acquire  a  Dutch  domicile.  After  a  time  he  quits  Holland 
and  travels  in  France  or  Italy  without  settling  anywhere.  As  soon  as 
he  quits  Holland,  his  English  domicile  of  origin  revives,  and  continues 
till  he  acquires  another  domicile  of  choice  (0).  §  151 E. 

What  is  a  man's  domicile  is  a  question  of  fact ;  the  consequences  of  Change  of 
being  invested  with  it,  when  ascertained,  are  a  question  of  law.  The 
intention  of  a  person  to  acquire  a  domicile  of  choice  must  be  collected 
from  various  indicia  incapable  of  precise  definition  ( p).  When  a  domi- 
cile has  been  acquired  it  is  presumed  to  continue  until  it  is  shown  to 
be  renounced,  and  when  a  change  is  alleged,  the  burden  of  proof  rests 

(0)  [8eejTidgmeiitofLordWe8tburyin  623;  Re  Marrett,  86  Ch.  D.  400;  Re 

Vdny  v.  Udny,  L.  B.  1  So.  &  Div.  457—  Cooke'*  Trusts,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  637  ;   Urqu- 

9 ;  Lauderdale  Peerage  ease,  10  App.  Cas.  hart  v.  Butterfield,  37  Ch.  D.  367,  381.] 

692 ;  Bradford  v.  Young,  29  Ch.  D.  617,  (p)  [Forbes  v.  Forbes,  Kay,  363.] 
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upon  the  party  making  the  allegation  (q).  Mere  length  of  residence 
in  a  foreign  country  will  not  of  itself  confer  a  new  domicile,  bat  it 
raises  a  presumption  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  acquire 
such  domicile  (r).  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence 
showing  that  there  was  not  such  an  intention.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  person  is  less  likely  to  relinquish  a  domicile  of  origin 
than  a  domicile  of  choice ;  greater  proof  of  intention  is  required  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case  («).  This  is  so  especially  when  the  party 
is  connected  with  the  country  of  his  domicile  of  origin  by  some  specific 
ties,  such  as  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  serving  in  some  public  capa- 
city, such  as  the  army  or  civil  service  (/). 

To  change  his  domicile  of  origin  a  person  must  choose  a  new  domi- 
cile— the  word  "  choose  "  indicates  that  the  act  is  voluntary  on  his 
part— he  must  choose  a  new  domicile  by  fixing  his  sole  or  principal 
residence  in  a  new  country  with  the  intention  of  residing  there  for  a 
period  not  limited  as  to  time  (u).  To  change  a  domicile  of  choice  it 
need  only  be  relinquished,  without  any  new  domicile  of  choice  being 
necessarily  chosen. 

The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicile,  as  distinguished 
from  the  action  embodying  it,  is  not  necessarily  an  intention  to  change 
a  civil  status;  that  is,  an  intention  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
one  country,  and  to  place  oneself  under  the  laws  of  another.  It  is 
sufficient  to  work  the  change,  if  there  be  an  intention  to  settle  in  a 
new  country  as  a  permanent  home.  If  this  intention  exists,  and  is 
sufficiently  carried  into  effect  by  acts,  certain  legal  consequences 
follow,  whether  such  consequences  were  intended  or  not,  and  perhaps 
even  though  the  person  in  question  may  have  intended  the  exact 
contrary.  To  prove  such  intention  (in  the  absence  of  any  express 
declaration),  the  evidence  must  lead  to  the  inference  that  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  person  whose  domicile  was  in 
question,  he  would  have  expressed  his  wish  in  favour  of  a  change  (x). 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  an  American  or  European 
acquiring  a  domicile  in  a  country  with  political,  social,  and  religious 
institutions  in  radical  conflict  with  Western  ideas.  And  as  domicile  is 
the  relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  parti- 
cular locality,  residence  in  a  foreign  State  as  a  privileged  member  of 
an  ex-territorial  community,  although  it  might  be  effectual  to  destroy 


(q)  [Desmare  v.  V.  S.,  3  Otto,  605 ; 
Crockenden  v.  Fuller,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  442 ; 
MitchsU  v.  V.  8.9  21  Wallace,  350.] 

(r)  [Brunei  v.  Brunei,  L.  B.  12  Eq. 
300.] 

(s)  [Bell  v.  Kennedy,  L.  B.  1  So.  & 
Div.  307;  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  98  Masea- 
bhuBsetts,  158 ;  Whicker  v.  Hume,  7  H. 
of  L.  Cas.  124 ;  Lauderdale  Peerage, 
supra;  Be  Marrett,  supra;  Briggs  v. 
Briggs,  5  P.  D.  163 ;  Concha  v.  Concha, 
11  App.  Cas.  541,  563 ;  Ex  parte  Cm- 


ningham,  13  Q.  B.  D.  418;    Ex  parte 

Barne,   16  Q.  B.  D.  622.     Wharton, 

Conflict  of  Laws,  }  55.] 

(0  [Hamilton  y.  Dallas,  1  Ch.  D.  257 ; 

Hodgson  v.  De  Beauehesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C. 

285 ;  Sharps  v.  Crispin,  L.  B.  1  P.  &  M. 

611 ;  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  3  P.  D.  52.] 
(»)  [King  v.  FoxweU,  3  Ch.  D.  620.] 
(*)  [Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  B.  12  Eq. 

644-5 ;  Haldans  y.   Eck/ord,   L.  B.  8 

Eq.  631.] 
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a  residential  domicile  acquired  elsewhere,  is  ineffectual  to  create  a  new 
domicile  of  choice,  even  though  such  residence  be  of  a  person  enjoy- 
ing, or  among  a  community  enjoying,  the  de  facto  protection  of  the 
Queen  (y). 

According  to  the  French  code  the  domicile  of  every  Frenchman  "  est 
le  lieu  oil  il  a  son  principal  Hablissement "  (z).  c  y^\  H. 

Domicile  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  individual.  Acquisition  of 
He  is  invested  with  a  domicile  of  origin  at  his  birth,  and  this  is  jjjgjjjjj  "^ 
involuntary,  but  he  may  by  his  own  act  change  this  and  cause  it  to  be  character, 
inoperative  while  the  new  domicile  subsists,  by  locating  himself  in  any 
country  he  pleases  with  the  intention  of  settling  there.    National 
character,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  State.     To 
divest  himself  of  the  national  character  he  acquired  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  an  individual  must  in  many  cases  obtain  the  consent  of  his  own 
government,  and  to  acquire  a  new  national  character  the  consent  of 
the  country  of  his  adoption  is  always  necessary  (a),  o  j  jj  J 

National  character  confers  benefits,  and  imposes  duties  on  the  indi-  Incidents  of 
vidual.  It  entitles  him  to  the  protection  of  his  country  wherever  he  !? Jj?2L 
may  be,  but  it  requires  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  supporting  the  State, 
ot  defending  it  against  its  enemies.  The  extent  to  which  States  will 
protect  their  subjects,  or  claim  their  allegiance  when  abroad,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  and  municipal  laws  of  each.  A  govern- 
ment can  always  refuse  to  protect  one  of  its  subjects,  if  it  considers 
that  his  conduct  has  shown  an  intention  of  renouncing  all  ties  and  ful- 
filling no  duties  towards  his  country.  It  may,  also,  in  case  he  comes 
within  its  jurisdiction,  force  him  to  fulfil  any  obligations  incurred 
before  he  quitted  it.  If  he  has  acquired  another  national  character, 
without  his  native  State  renouncing  its  authority  over  him,  the  claims 
of  each  State  to  him  can  only  be  determined  by  treaty,  if  any  exist,  or 
by  diplomatic  action  between  the  respective  governments  (o).  o  jrj  j 

The  fact  of  establishing  a  permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  Permanent 
without  being  naturalized  in  it,  places  a  person  in  a  different  position  f^^ents  in 
towards  his  native  country  from  that  he  occupies  while  only  quitting  countries, 
it  as  a  traveller.    He  does  not  thereby  lose  the  right  to  its  protection, 
but  it  renders  the  invocation  of  it  less  reasonable.     He  cannot  claim 
to  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  burdens  not  imposed  on  a  simple 
stranger,  and  he  has  no  ground  of  complaint  if  its  municipal  laws 
invest  him  with  both  the  benefits  and  disabilities  of  a  native  (c).     If 
the  country  is  invaded,  and  his  property  is  injured  or  destroyed  by 
some  act  of  war,  he  has  no  claim  to  any  special  protection  from  his 

(y)  [Be  IbotaT*  Truttt,  23  Ch.  D.  532 ;  (b)  [This  subject  is  folly  considered  in 
Abd-uLMe$*ih  v.  Farra,  13  App.  Cas.  the  Report  of  the  Naturalization  Com- 
431 ;  Abdallah  v.  Richards,  4  T.  L.  R.  mission,  1869,  and  Sir  A.  Cookburn  on 
622.]  Nationality .  The  Report  is,  to  a  great 
(z)  [Code  Civil,  art.  102.]  extent,  reprinted  in  the  XT.  S.  Diplo- 
ic [Westlake,  §  20.  InglU  v.  Sailor's  matic  Correspondence,  1873.  Appendix. 
8*ug  Harbour,  3  Peters,  125.  Halleck,  Wharton,  Dig.  §}  181,  182.] 
p.  695.]                                                                (<?)  [Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.] 
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native  country  so  long  as  his  position  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants.  Numerous  applications  were  made  to  England  to 
protect  the.  property  of  British  subjects  resident  in  France  from  the 
requisitions  of  the  Franco-Q-erman  war  of  1870-71,  but  Lord  Granville 
replied,  that  such  British  subjects  must  bear  the  same  burdens  as  the 
other  inhabitants  (d). 

Down  to  the  year  1870,  England  invariably  denied  the  right  of  her 
subjects  to  expatriate  themselves.  She  placed  no  restrictions  whatever 
on  emigration,  but  maintained  that  her  subjects  carried  their  national 
character  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  were  always  liable  to  be 
treated  as  subjects  on  their  return  (<?).  This  claim  has  now  been 
abandoned.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
"Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not 
under  any  disability,  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State, 
shall  from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in 
that  foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject 
and  be  regarded  as  an  alien."  It  is  also  provided  that  if  naturalized 
abroad  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  yet  wishes  to  remain  a  British 
subject,  he  shall  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  he  will  then  be  deemed  to  have  been  continually  a 
British  subject,  except  in  the  State  where  he  was  naturalized,  as  long 
as  he  remains  a  subject  of  it  (/).  Natural  born  British  subjects 
includes  not  only  persons  born  in  British  dominions,  but  also  the 
children  and  grand-children  of  British  subjects,  born  out  of  the 
ligeance  of  her  Majesty,  unless  the  father  was  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth  outlawed  or  attainted  for  treason.  Such  persons  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  claim  British  protection  unless  they  have  been 
naturalized  in  some  other  country,  or  unless  they  have  ceased  to  be 
British  subjects  by  reason  of  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  once  dominions 
in  which  they  continue  resident  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
England  by  division  of  succession,  as  Hanover  in  1837,  or  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  any  treaty  concluded  between  her  Majesty  and  some 
foreign  State,  or  through  the  operation  of  any  cession  of  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  provisions  made  in  that  behalf  (g). 
But  if  they  were  born  abroad  and  have  thereby  become  the  subjects 
of  some  other  State,  it  seems  that  England  will  not  protect  them 
against  that  State  (A). 

The  question  of  expatriation  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  the 
United  States.    It  was  estimated  in  1868  that  upwards  of  six  million 


(<*)  [Annual   Register,    1871.     Pub.      c.  21,  s.  1 ;   13  Geo.  III.  o.  21,  s.  1. 


IXocte.  p.  269.] 

(*)  [As  to  the  impressment  of  seamen, 
see  ante,  §  108.] 

(/)  [The  Naturalization  Act,  1870, 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  6.  See  Appen- 
dix A.] 

{g)  [7  Anne,  o.  6,  s.  3 ;  4  Geo.  II. 


Isaacson  v.  Durant,  17  Q.  B.  D.  54  ;  Be 
Oeer  v.  Stone,  22  Ch.  D.  243  ;  Me  JFil- 
huyhby,  30  Ch.  D.  324.  See  Boyd,  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  p.  16.] 

(A)  [Lord  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Grampton, 
9th  July,  1862.  Nat.  Comm.  Rep.  p. 
74.] 
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persons  had  emigrated  to  that  country  since  1790,  and  that  they  and  States  as  to 

their  descendants    numbered   more   than   twenty   millions  (t).     The  ezp^ 

position  of  the  government  is,  therefore,  most  anomalous  if  that 

number  of  its  subjects  owe  allegiance  to  foreign  States,  and  it  is 

remarkable  that  under  such  circumstances  the  law  should  have  so 

long  continued  doubtful.    The  Executive  government  have  always 

claimed  an  unlimited  right  of  expatriation  for  the  subjects  of  all 

other  countries,  but  when,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  question 

presented  itself  in  the  Supreme  Court,  npt  one  of  the  judges  affirmed, 

while  several  denied,  the  right  for  its  own  citizens  (J ).     To  remedy 

this  an  Act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  which  provides  that  "  Any 

declaration,  instruction,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the  United 

States,  which  denies,  restricts,   impairs,   or  questions  the  right  of 

expatriation  is  declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 

of  the  Eepublic  "  (£).     This  act  is,  however,  only  declaratory,  and  no 

provision  is  made  in  it  respecting  what  is  to  be  considered  an  act  of 

expatriation.     It  furnishes  no  rule  for  the  Executive  to  determine 

whether  a  person  is  still  an  American  citizen  or  not,  although  it 

subsequently  declares  that  "All  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  while  in  foreign  countries,  are  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive 

from,  the  government  the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property 

which  is  accorded  to  native  born  citizens  "  (I).  §  151  n# 

Two  laws  exist  for  determining  who  is  a  citizen.  The  Act  of  Who  are 
Congress  of  the  10th  of  February,  1855,  provides  that  "persons  UnT^Stetes! 
heretofore  born,  and  hereafter  to  be  born,  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were,  or  shall  be  at 
the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of.  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however,  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not 
descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States  "  (m). 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares  "  All  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States "  (n).  «  i»  jr 

The  law  thus  states  distinctly  who  are  citizens,  but  the  right  of  United 
expatriation  being  admitted,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ^^j?*68' 
determine  when  individuals  cease  to  be  citizens,  or  at  all  events  when  abroad, 
they  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

"The  American  citizen,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "who  goes 
into  a  foreign  country,  although  he  owes  local  and  temporary  allegi- 
ance to  that  country,  yet,  if  he  performs  no  other  act  changing  his 
position,  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government;  and  if 

(i)  [Beport  of  U.  S.  Committee  on  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  xxv.  Citizen- 

Fawign  Affairs,  1868.]  ship,  see.  1999.] 

(J)  [Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  (/)  [Ibid.  s.  2 ;  see.  2000.] 

toI.  riii.  p.  139.    Kent,  Comm.  vol.  ii.  (m)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  z. 

p.  49.    Ingli*  ▼.  Sailors9  Snug  Harbour,  p.  604.]  a 

3  Peters,  125.    Halleok,  p.  695.]  (»)  [Ratified,  20th  June,  1868.    U.  S. 

(*)  [Act  of  July,  1868,  o.  249,  b.  1.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  p.  706.] 
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without  the  violation  of  any  municipal  law,  he  should  be  oppressed 
unjustly,  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  that  protection,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  American  Government  in  his  favour  would  be  con- 
sidered a  justifiable  interposition.  But  his  situation  is  completely 
changed,  where,  by  his  own  act,  he  has  made  himself  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  power.  Although  this  act  may  not  be  sufficient  to  rescue  him 
from  punishment  for  any  crime  committed  against  the  United  States, 
a  point  not  intended  to  be  decided,  yet  it  certainly  places  him  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  has  sworn  allegiance  "  (o). 

In  1873,  Mr.  Fish  issued  instructions  to  the  American  Minister  in 
France,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  above  dictum  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  he  thus  explains  the  principles  upon  which  the  American 
Government  now  acts  in  protecting  its  subjects  abroad.  "If  on  the 
one  hand  the  Government  assumes  the  duty  of  protecting  his  rights 
and  privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  ever 
ready  to  place  his  fortune  and  even  his  life  at  its  service,  should  the 
public  necessities  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  If,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  permanently  withdraws  his  person  from  the  national  jurisdiction ; 
if  he  places  his  property  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
national  necessities ;  if  his  children  are  born  and  reared  upon  a  foreign 
soil,  with  no  purpose  of  returning  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  recognized  in  the  14th  Amendment,  and 
in  the  Act  of  1868,  he  has  so  far  expatriated  himself  as  to  relieve  this 
Government  from  the  obligation  of  interference  for  his  protection. 

"  Each  case  as  it  arises  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  In  each 
the  main  fact  to  be  determined  will  be  this, — has  there  been  such  a 
practical  expatriation  as  removes  the  individual  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States? 

"  If  there  has  not  been,  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion "(p). 

Although  the  Amerioan  Government  may  refuse  to  protect  any 
individual  citizen  who  is  abroad  without  an  apparent  intention  of 
returning,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  person  is  necessarily  ex- 
patriated. If  he  is  naturalized  abroad  this  will  amount  to  an  act  of 
expatriation,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  acceptance 
of  public  or  military  employment  in  a  foreign  State  without  naturaliza- 
tion. Naturalization  is  without  doubt  the  highest,  but  not  the  only 
evidenoe  of  expatriation  (q).  But  the  mere  fact  of  residence  abroad 
without  an  intention  of  returning  does  not  of  itself  amount  to  an  act 
of  expatriation  (r). 

Certificates  of  naturalization  are  issued  in  America  when  the  require- 


(©)  [Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsy,  2 
Cranch,  119.] 

(p)  [Mr.  Fiah  to  Mr.  Washburne, 
28th  June,  1873.  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873, 
p.  259.    See  also  lb.  1875,  p.  489  and 


p.  663.] 

(?)  [Opinions  of  Att.-Gen. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  296.] 

(r)  [Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  359.] 
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mente  for  becoming  a  citizen  have  been  complied  with.     There  is,  nataraHia- 

however,  no  uniform  system  of  registration  of  such  certificates,  and  as 

there  are  about  3,000  Federal  and  State  courts  having  power  to  grant 

them,  great  difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  proving  naturalization.    But 

when  a  certificate,  valid  on  the  face  of  it,  and  founded  on  the  decree  of 

a  competent  court,  is  produced,  it  cannot  be  questioned  except  through 

judicial  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  (*).  §  1510. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  America  (t).  Naturalixa- 
The  probability  of  future  disputes  between  the  two  countries  on  the  Jj^eJJ*^ 
subject  of  allegiance  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  a  convention  England  and 
concluded  between  them  on  the  13th  May,  1870,  by  which  it  is  agreed  America- 
that  citizens  of  either  country  naturalized  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other,  are  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  such 
country.    This  naturalization  may,  however,  be  renounced,  and  the 
former  nationality   of  the  individual  resumed  on  compliance  with 
certain  formalities  (w).     Treaties  more  or  less  similar  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  most  other  civilized  countries  (ar).  §  151  p. 

The  claims  of  both  England  and  America,  before  the  laws  of  each  Former 
assumed  their  present  shape,  either  to  protect  their  subjects  or  to  ^tween 
require  their  services  when  abroad,  have  caused  endless  discussions.  England  and 
In  1848  and  1866,  Irish  agitators  resorted  to  the  United  States  for  ^e,^^^ 
the  purpose  of  organizing  plots  against  the  British  Government.     The  of  their 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  on  both  occasions,  and  several  "^J60*8- 
persons  were  arrested  in  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  treasonable  acts  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Ireland. 
Of  the  right  of  England  to  punish  her  subjects  for  treason,  wherever 
committed,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  nor  could  the  right  to  punish 
native  born  Americans  for  acts  against  the  government  committed  in 
the  British  Isles  be  disputed  (y).     The  cases  which  presented  any 
difficulty  were  those  of  native  born  British  subjects  who  had  been 
naturalized  in  America,  and  had  only  conspired  there  without  com- 
mitting overt  acts  in  Great  Britain.    At  that  time  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  allegiance  was  strongly  insisted  on  in  England.   The  maxim 
nemo  potest  exuere  patriam  was  considered  a  fundamental  one  in  Eng- 
lish law.    The  United  States  maintained  that  their  naturalized  citizens 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  entitled  to  protection  abroad 
as  native  born  Americans  (z),  and  that  such  persons  could  therefore 

(<)  [See  case  of  the  KasteHans.    U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.  p.  775.] 

Dipl.  Cor.  1875,  p.  577.]  (*)  [See  Analysis  of  U.  S.  Naturali- 

ft  [In  1873  the  President  addressed  a  zation  Treaties.    U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873, 

series  of  questions  on  this  subject  to  the  p.  1274.    Wharton,  Dig.  {  171,  pp.  309, 

beads  of  the  various  American  state  310.] 

departments.     The   past   and   present  (y)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  10th 

American  law  is  fully  discussed  in  the  March,  1867.    XJ.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1867, 

answers.    See  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  p.  74.] 

pp.  1150  et  seq.    See,  further,  Wharton,  (z)  [Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 

Dig.  ${  I7i_200.]  28th  Oct.  1848.    Hertslet's  State  Papers, 

W  [See  Appendix  A.    The  Katurali-  vol.  xlvii.  p.  1236.] 
wtionAct,  1872,  Schedule.    Also  U.S. 

W.  *. 
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not  be  arbitrarily  imprisoned  under  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  but  were  entitled  to  a  trial  To  this  Lord  Palmerston  replied, 
that  native  born  British  subjects  who  were  naturalized  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  amenable  to  British  law  as 
any  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  (a).  In  the  cases  of  Warren  and 
Costello,  tried  in  Ireland,  in  1867,  the  Judges  refused  a  jury  de  medie- 
tate  lingua,  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  prisoners  had  been 
naturalized  in  America,  they  had  been  native  born  British  subjects, 
and,  being  once  under  the  allegiance  of  the  British  sovereign,  they 
remained  so  for  ever  (6).  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  who  could 
prove  their  naturalization  in  America  were,  however,  liberated  at  the 
request  of  the  American  government,  unless  treasonable  acts  were 
§  151  ft.  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  them  in  Ireland  (c). 
B"*j"|j  .  During  the  American  civil  war  the  protection  of  England  was  fre- 

America  quently  demanded  against  conscription  in  the  United  States  army. 

j!*™^116  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  that  there  is  no  rule  or  principle  of  inter- 
national law  which  prohibits  the  government  of  any  country  from  re- 
quiring aliens  resident  within  its  territories  to  serve  in  the  militia  or 
police  of  the  country,  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  establish- 
ments (rf).  But  Her  Majesty's  government  would  not  consent  to 
British  subjects  being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  either  party, 
where,  besides  the  ordinary  incidents  of  battle,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  be  treated  as  traitors  or  rebels  in  a  quarrel  in  which,  as  aliens,  they 
had  no  concern;  and  on  their  return  to  England  would  incur  the 
penalties  imposed  on  British  subjects  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
war  («).  All  who  could  prove  their  British  nationality  were  accord- 
ingly exempted  from  military  service  (/).  But  if  a  British  subject 
had  become  naturalized  in  America,  England  refused  to  protect  him  so 
long  as  he  remained  there  (y).  Individuals  who  had  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  but  had  not  completed  the  neces- 
sary formalities,  were  also  treated  as  aliens,  and  exempted  (A) ;  but 
Her  Majesty's  government  declined  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  if  they 
had  voted  at  elections,  or  in  any  other  way  exercised  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  a  citizen  (t).  In  1863  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  specially  including  "intended"  citizens  in  a  further  enrolment 
of  the  militia  (k) ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  President  allowed  sixty- 
five  days  to  such  persons  to  leave  the  country,  or  become  liable  to  be 
enrolled  by  remaining.     To  this  Great  Britain  acquiesced,  the  period 

(a)  [16th  August,  1849.]  (/)  [Lard  Lyons,  No.  379,  29th  July, 

{*)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Com-  1861.] 

mission,  1868,  p.  49  and  p.  90.]  (?)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  259,  7th 

(<?)  [Ibid.  pp.  48  et  seq.']  June,  1862.] 

(d)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  76,  April  (A)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Aug. 

4th,  1861.]  20th,  1862.] 

(*)  [To   Lord  Lyons,  No.   349,   7th  (t)  [Consular  Circular  from  Mr. Smart, 

Oct.  1861.    Pari.  Papers,  N.  Amerioa  No.  99,  25th  July,  1862.] 

(No.  13),  1864,  p.  34.]  (*)  [TJ.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xii. 

p.  731.] 
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allowed  for  departure  being  deemed  sufficient  (/).  It  was  regarded  as 
an  established  principle  that  a  government  might,  by  an  at  pott  facto 
law,  include  in  its  conscription  any  persons  permanently  resident  in  its 
territory,  provided  it  allowed  them  reasonable  time  and  facilities  for 
departure  on  the  promulgation  of  such  a  law  (m).  §  151 B. 

The  Prussian  military  laws,  which  have  now  been  introduced  Prussian 
throughout  the  German  Empire  (n),  declare  that  every  German  subject  8* 
is  liable  to  military  service,  and  cannot  have  that  service  performed  by 
deputy  (a).  The  right  to  emigrate  is,  however,  not  restricted,  except 
as  regards  the  performance  of  military  service  {p).  Permission  to 
emigrate  may  be  obtained,  but  this  permission,  when  granted,  destroys 
the  quality  of  Prussian  or  German  subject  (q).  It  is  not  to  be  granted 
to  males  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  military  commission  of  their  district,  or  to  actual 
soldiers  or  officers  before  their  discharge,  or  to  persons  convoked  for 
military  service  (r).  If  anyone  does  emigrate  without  permission,  and 
to  avoid  performing  his  military  service,  he  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  or 
imprisonment,  nor  does  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  relieve  him  from 
performing  the  military  duties  (*). 

Numerous  cases  have  occurred  of  Prussians  evading  these  duties  by 
going  abroad,  and  then  returning  to  Prussia  and  claiming  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  some  foreign  State.  Johann  Knocke,  a  native  born 
Prussian,  was  naturalized  in  America,  and  on  returning  to  Prussia 
claimed  exemption  from  military  service.  Mr.  Wheaton,  then  Ame- 
rican Minister  at  Berlin,  told  him  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  any  other 
country  but  Prussia  he  would  be  protected,  "  but  having  returned  to 
the  country  of  your  birth,  your  native  domicile  and  national  character 
revert  (so  long  as  you  remain  in  Prussian  dominions),  and  you  are  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  as  if  you  had  never  emigrated"  (*)•  This  rule  was  ob- 
served in  similar  cases  until  1859,  when  the  United  States  endeavoured 
to  protect  Hofer  from  the  conscription.  .  Mr.  Cass  asserted  that  "  the 
moment  a  foreigner  becomes  naturalized,  his  allegiance  to  his  native 
country  is  severed  for  ever"  (w).  This  pretension,  however,  was  not 
persisted  in,  nor  did  it  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  American  jurists  (x). 
And  the  rule  now  established  in  America  is  that,  if  a  subject  of  a 
foreign  State  has  left  military  duty  accrued  due  and  unperformed,  he 

(/)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  485,   31st         (o)  [Art.  57.] 
Aug.  1863.]  \p)  [Prussian  Constitution,  1850,  tit. 

(m)  [Pari.  Papers,  1863,  N.  America  i.  art.  i.] 
(No.  13),  p.  34.    To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  (q)  [Law  of  81st  Dec.  1842,  §  16.] 

293,  27th  Nov.  1862.    As  regards  this  (r)  [Ibid.  §  17.] 

matter  of  military  service  there  was,  («)  [Penal  Code,  April  14th,  1851.] 

apparently,  no  difference  between  the  (t)  [U.S.  Senate  Documents,  1859— 60, 

views  of  the  United  States  and  those  vol.  ii.  p.  6.    See  other  cases,  ibid.  pp. 

entertained  by  her  Majesty's  Govern-  9 — 57,  p.  1364 ;  and  Nat.  Comm.  Rep. 

meat    Wharton,  Dig.  ]  202.]  p.  53.] 

(«)  [Constitution  of  the  Empire,  art.  (»)  [Ibid.  p.  133.] 

61.   Hertelet,  Hap  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  (x)  [Halleok,  p.  700.] 

p.  1947.] 
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may  lawfully  be  held  to  it  if  he  return  after  naturalization,  but  that  lie 
is  not  liable  for  subsequent  duty ;  for  duty,  that  is,  which  was  not  then 
owing  by  him  when  he  left  the  foreign  country  (y).  During  the  civil 
war,  it  being  found  that  many  persons  quitted  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  conscription  there,  and  then  applied  to  that  government  to 
save  them  from  serving  in  the  Prussian  army,  Mr.  Judd,  American 
Minister  in  Prussia,  was  instructed  not  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  each 
"worthless  citizens"  (2).  On  the  22nd  February,  1868,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, containing  terms  similar  to  that  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  except  that  residence  for  five  years  in  the  country  adopted  is 
required  in  order  to  entitle  the  individual  to  its  protection  (a).  Other 
treaties  have  been  at  various  times  concluded  with  separate  German 
sovereignties.  Owing  to  the  events  of  1870 — 71,  the  existing  treaties 
are,  apart  from  other  defects,  not  co- extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  their  revision,  on  the  basis  of  extending  the 
North  German  treaty,  with  some  explanation,  to  the  whole  empire,  is 
desired  by  the  United  States  Government.  But  the  response  at  Berlin 
is  not,  it  would  appear,  altogether  in  accordance  with  American  feel- 
ing^). 

England  has  acted  upon  similar  principles  respecting  Prussians  who 
have  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  British  subjects.  In 
1862,  Mr.  Orossthwaite,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cologne,  who  had 
naturalized  himself  in  Prussia,  was  informed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  his  sons  were  liable  to  military  service  while  they  remained 
in  Prussia  (c). 

A  foreigner  is  not  permitted  to  naturalize  himself  in  Germany  unless 
(1)  by  the  law  of  his  own  country  he  is  capable  of  contracting,  or  if 
incapable,  has  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  (2)  unless 
his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable,  (3)  unless  he  will  be  received  and 
find  an  abode  at  the  place  where  he  proposes  to  settle,  (4)  and  unless 
he  will  be  able  to  live  so  as  to  support  himself  and  family  (d). 

The  cases  of  Martin  Kozta  and  Simon  Tousig  were  instances  of 
Austrian  subjects  leaving  their  country,  and  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  after  having  only  declared  their  intention  of  being 
naturalized  in  America.  Kozta  was  a  Hungarian  refugee  of  1848-9. 
He  went  to  Turkey  and  was  imprisoned  there,  but  released  on  condi- 
tion of  leaving  the  country.  He  then  went  to  America  and  declared 
his  intention  of  being  naturalized.  In  1853  he  went  to  Smyrna,  and 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Consul  a  travelling  pass,  stating  he 
was  entitled  to  American  protection.  While  there,  he  was  seized  by 
some  persons  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  who  took  him  out  in  a  boat  and 


(y)  [Wharton,  Dig.  {§  181,  182.] 
(z)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1863,  Pt.  II. 

p.  1020.] 

(a)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv. 

p.  616 ;  and  see  Nat.  Gomm.  Rep.  p. 

149.    For  the  English  treaty,  see  Ap- 


pendix A,  35  &  36  Vict.  0.  39,  schedule.] 
(*)  [Wharton,  Dig.  §§  178,  179.] 
(e)  [Nat.  Comm.  Rep.  p.  73.] 
(d)  [Imperial  Law,  1st  June,   1870. 

See  Revue  de  Droit  Int.  1876,  p.  206.] 
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threw  him  into  the  sea,  whence  he  was  picked  up  by  The  Hussar,  an 
Austrian  ship  of  war.  The  American  Consul  demanded  his  release, 
but  this  being  refused,  an  American  ship  of  war,  The  Si,  Louis,  was 
sent  to  take  him  by  force  if  his  detention  was  still  insisted  on.  The 
matter  was  compromised  by  Kozta  being  shipped  off  to  the  United 
States,  while  Austria  reserved  the  right  to  proceed  against  him  if  he 
returned  to  Turkey.  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  justly  affirmed  that  whether  Kozta  was  entitled  to  Ameri- 
can protection  or  not,  Austria  had  no  right  to  seize  him  upon  Turkish 
soil,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Turkish  Government  («).  Simon  Simon 
Touaig  on  returning  to  Austria  was  arrested  for  offences  committed  0U81fl^ 
before  he  had  left  that  country.  Mr.  Marcy  declined  to  interfere  for 
him,  on  the  ground  that  "having  once  been  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Austria,  and  while  under  her  jurisdiction  violated  those  laws,  his  with- 
drawal from  that  jurisdiction  and  acquiring  a  different  national  cha- 
racter would  not  exempt  him  from  their  operation  whenever  he  again 
chose  to  place  himself  under  them"  (/).  Another  case  occurred  in  Case  of 
1873.  Francois  A.  Heinrich  was  born  in  New  York  of  Austrian  emnc  ' 
parents,  who  were  not  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  three  or 
four  years  after  his  birth  he  was  taken  to  Austria.  On  becoming  of 
age  he  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  but 
the  United  States  declined  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  being  taken 
to  have  expatriated  himself  (g).  o  151 T 

The  law  of  France  requires  every  Frenchman  to  perform  military  Law  of 
service  in  person  (A),  and  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  one  who  emigrates  Franco- 
without  having  served  his  time  in  the  army.  But  the  law  also  pro- 
vides that  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  can  be  admitted  into  the  French 
army  (t),  and  the  quality  of  Frenchman  is  ipso  facto  lost  by  naturaliza- 
tion abroad  (k).  Thus  an  insoumis,  or  person  who  fails  to  join  his 
standard  when  called  upon,  ceases  to  be  liable  to  the  conscription  on 
acquiring  a  foreign  nationality,  although  he  still  remains  subject  to 
the  penalty  for  evading  the  military  law.  If,  however,  he  remains 
abroad  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  naturalization,  his  offence 
is  purged  by  prescription,  and  it  appears  that  he  may  then  return  to 
France  free  from  all  liability  (/). 

Lucien  Alibert,  a  French  subject,  went  to  America  in  1838  at  the  Case  of 
age  of  18.     In  1846  he  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  on  JjJJJJJJ 
returning  to  France  in  1852  he  was  arrested  as  an  insoumis.     He 
pleaded  his  naturalization  in  America,  and  though  at  first  convicted, 
the  sentence  was  quashed  by  the  superior  military  court  of  Toulon,  on 

(e)  [State  Papers,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  925—  (»)  [Ibid.  §  7.] 

1042.     Wheaton,    by    Dana,    p.    146.  (*)  [Code  Napoleon.     Code  Civil,  liv. 

WestJake,  §  64.]  i.  ch.  ii.  §  17.] 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Laurence,  App.  p.  (/)  [Opinion  of  M.  Treitt.    NaturaH- 

929.]  zation  Commission  Report,  1868,  p.  21. 

(?)  [XT.  S.  Dipl.  Cox.  1873,  p.  78.]  Case   of   Michel  Zeiter.     Tribunal  de 

(h)  [Law  of  27th  July,  1872,  tit.  i.  Wissembourg,  1860.    Nat.  Comm.  Rep. 

M-]  p.  87.] 
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the  ground  that  more  than  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when 
he  was  naturalized  to  the  date  of  his  return  to  France  (m). 
Law  of  28th         By  a  recent  law,  every  individual  who  was  born  in  France  of  a 
'  foreigner,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  majority,  is  domiciled  in  France, 

is  a  Frenchman ;  unless,  during  the  year  that  follows  his  majority,  as 
regulated  by  French  law,  he  has  declined  to  be  French,  and  has  proved 
that  he  has  preserved  the  nationality  of  his  parents  by  a  certificate  in 
due  form  from  his  Government,  which  will  remain  annexed  to  his 
declaration ;  and  unless  he  has  also  produced,  if  there  is  occasion  so  to 
do,  a  certificate  proving  that  he  has  complied  with  the  call  to  serre 
under  the  flag  in  compliance  with  the  military  laws  of  his  country, 
always  excepting  cases  provided  for  in  treaties  (n). 
Case  of  In  the  case  of  Ignacio  Tolen,  a  Spaniard,  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  if 

Tota?0  ^e  *aw  °*  ^pain  had  not  permitted  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance,  he 

must  expect  it  to  deal  with  him  as  with  a  subject  when  he  placed  him- 
self within  its  reach  (o). 

(m)  [U.  S.  Senate  Documents,  1859—  (»)  [Law    on   Nationality,  gazetted 

60,  voL  ii.  p.  176.]  28th  June,  1889.] 

(o)  [Halleck,  p.  698.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RIGHT8  OP  EQUALITY. 

The  natural  equality*  of   sovereign   States  may  be  Natural 
modified  by  positive  compact,   or  by  consent  implied  &££» 
from  constant  usage,  so  as  to  entitle  one  State  to  superi-  ™m£act  wd 
ority  over  another  in  respect  to  certain  external  objects,  usa^e- 
such  as  rank,  titles,  and  other  ceremonial  distinctions.  c  153^ 

Thus,  the  international  law  of  Europe  has  attributed  J^y*1 

.  Jr  honours. 

to  certain  States  what  are  called  royal  honours,  which 
are  actually  enjoyed  by  every  empire  or  kingdom  in 
Europe,  by  the  Pope,  the  grand  duchies  in  Germany, 
and  the  Germanic  and  Swiss  confederations.  They 
were  also  formerly  conceded  to  the  German  empire, 
and  to  some  of  the  great  republics,  such  as  the  United 
Netherlands  and  Venice. 

These  royal  honours  entitle  the  States  by  whom  they 
are  possessed  to  precedence  over  all  others  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  send- 
ing to  other  States  public  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as 
ambassadors,  together  with  certain  other  distinctive 
titles  and  ceremonies  (a).  «  1M 

Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  this  rank,  the  Catholic  Precedence 
powers  concede  the  precedency  to  the  Pope,  or  sove-  ^©m  and 
reign  pontiff ;  but  Russia,   and  the   Protestant  States  Lg  to^sT7' 
of  Europe  consider  him  as  bishop  of  Rome  only,  and  honour8- 
a  sovereign  prince  in  Italy,  and  such  of  them  as  enjoy 
royal  honours  refuse  him  the  precedence. 

(*)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  torn.  i.  lir.  oh.  2,  }  129.  Kluber,  Droit  dee  Gens 
ii.  oh.  3,  $38.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  Moderne,  pt.  ii.  tit.  i.  oh.  3,  §J  91,  92. 
dee  Geos  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  lir.  iii.      Heffter,  §  28. 
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The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all 
other  temporal  princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  the  Caesars  in  the  empire  of  the 
West;  but  since  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Germanic 
constitution,  and  the  abdication  of  the  titles  and  prero- 
gatives of  its  head  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
precedence  of  this  sovereign  over  other  princes  of  the 
same  rank  may  be  considered  questionable  (b). 

The  various  contests  between  crowned  heads  for  pre- 
cedence are  matter  of  curious  historical  research  as 
illustrative  of  European  manners  at  different  periods; 
but  the  practical  importance  of  these  discussions  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  no  longer  permits  the  serious  interests  of  mankind 
8  155  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  vain  pretensions, 
raerreat  The  text-writers  commonly  assigned  to  what  were 

^**  °""  called  the  great  republics,  who  were  entitled  to  royal 
honours,  a  rank  inferior  to  crowned  heads  of  that  class ; 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  Venice,  and  Switzerland, 
certainly  did  formerly  yield  the  precedence  to  emperors 
and  reigning  kings,  though  they  contested  it  with  the 
electors  and  other  inferior  princes  entitled  to  royal 
honours.  But  disputes  of  this  sort  have  commonly 
been  determined  by  the  relative  power  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  rather  than  by  any  general  rule  derived 
from  the  form  of  government.  Cromwell  knew  how 
to  make  the  dignity  and  equality  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  respected  by  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe ;  and  in  the  different  treaties  between  the 
French  Republic  and  other  powers,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and 
etiquette  should  be  observed  between  them  and  France 
which  had  subsisted  before  the  revolution  (c). 

(b)  Martens,   §   132.    KHiber,    §  95.  Biyoe,  Holy  Roman  Empire.] 

[Especially  since  1 866,  when  Austria  (<?)  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  art.  23, 

was  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  and  of  Luneville,  art.  17,  with  Austria, 

affairs  of  Germany.    This  claim  was  Treaties    of   Basle   with   Prussia   and 

never  acknowledged,   but  always  con-  Spain.    SohoeU,  Histoire  dee  Traites  de 

tested,  by  England.    24  Hen.  8,  o.  12.  Paix,  torn.  i.  p.  610.    Edit.  Bruxellee. 
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Those  monarchial  sovereigns  who  are  not  crowned  Monarcha  not 
heads,  but  who  enjoy  royal  honours,  concede  the  pre-  semi- 
cedence  on  all  occasions  to  emperors  and  kings.  soTereigns. 

Monarchial  sovereigns  who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honours 
yield  the  precedence  to  those  princes  who  are  entitled  to 
these  honours. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  rank  below  sove- 
reign States  (d). 

Semi-sovereign  States,  and  those  under  the  protection 
or  SmeraineU  of  another  sovereign  State,  necessarily 
rank  below  that  State  on  which  they  are  dependent. 
But  where  third  parties  are  concerned,  their  relative 
rank  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations ;  and 
they  may  even  take  precedence  of  States  completely 
sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  the 
former  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect 
to  other  princes  not  entitled  to  royal  honours  (e). 

These  different  points  respecting  the  relative  rank  of 
sovereigns  and  States  have  never  been  determined  by 
any  positive  regulation  or  international  compact :  they 
rest  on  usage  and  general  acquiescence.  An  abortive 
attempt  was  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  classify 
the  different  States  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  determine 
their  relative  rank.  At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  De- 
cember, 1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  named  a 
committee  to  which  this  subject  was  referred.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  9th  February,  1815,  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  proposed  to  establish  three  classes  of 
powers,  relatively  to  the  rank  of  their  respective  ministers, 
was  discussed  by  the  Congress  ;  but  doubts  having 
arisen  respecting  this  classification,  and  especially  as 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  great  republics,  the  question 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  a  regulation  established 
determining  merely  the  relative  rank  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  crowned  heads  (/). 

(<*)  Kluber,  }  98.  (/)  Kluber,  Acten  des  Weiner  Con- 

(t)  Heffter,  das  Europaische  Volker-  grosses,  torn.  viii.  pp.  98,  102,  108,  116. 
recht,  $  28,  No.  iii. 
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Vm^oiihe  Where  the  rank  between  different  States  is  equal  or 
undetermined,  different  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  contest,  and  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  respective  rights  and  pretensions  of 
the  parties.  Among  these  is  what  is  called  the  usage  of 
the  alternate  by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  different 
powers  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  either  in  a 
certain  regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot.  Thus, 
in  drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the 
usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate,  both  in  the  pre- 
amble and  the  signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies, 
in  the  copy  intended  to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first 
place.  The  regulation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  above 
referred  to,  provides  that  in  acts  and  treaties  between 
those  powers  which  admit  the  alternate  the  order  to  be 
observed  by  the  different  ministers  shall  be  determined 
b7lot(^). 

Another  expedient  which  has  frequently  been  adopted 
to  avoid  controversies  respecting  the  order  of  signatures 
to  treaties  and  other  public  acts,  is  that  of  signing  in  the 
order  assigned  by  the  French  alphabet  to  the  respective 
£  tjco       Powers  represented  by  their  ministers (h). 
Language  The  primitive  equality  of    nations  authorizes  each 

diplomats  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in  treating 
with  others,  and  this  right  is  still,  in  a  certain  degree, 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  some  States.  But  general 
convenience  early  suggested  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contri- 
buted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castilian  tongue 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence. 
This,  again,  has  been  superseded  by  the  language  of 
France,  which,  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  become 
the  almost  universal  diplomatic  idiom  of  the  civilized 
world.     Those  States  which  still  retain  the  use  of  their 

(g)  Annexe,  xrii.  a  l'Acte  du  Con-  {h)   Kluber,    TXebersicht    der  diplo- 

gres  de  Vienna,  art.  7.  matiachen  Verhandlnngen  dea  Wiener 

{  164. 


mterooarae. 
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national  language  in  treaties  and  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, usually  annex  to  the  papers  transmitted  by  them 
a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  opposite  party, 
wherever  it  is  understood  that  this  comity  will  be  recip- 
rocated. Such  is  the  usage  of  the  Germanic  confede- 
ration, of  Spain,  and  the  Italian  courts.  Those  States 
which  have  a  common  language,  generally  use  it  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other.  Such  is  the  case 
between  the  Germanic  confederation  and  its  different 
members,  and  between  the  respective  members  them- 
selves ;  between  the  different  States  of  Italy ;  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. 


251 


§159. 


All  sovereign  princes  or  States  may  assume  whatever  Titles  of 
titles  of  dignity  they  think  fit,  and  may  exact  from  their  princes  and 
own  subjects  these  marks  of  honour.  But  their  recog-  tato6, 
nition  by  other  States  is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right, 
especially  in  the  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity, 
assumed  by  sovereigns.  Thus,  the  royal  title  of  King 
of  Prussia,  which  was  assumed  by  Frederick  I.  in  1701, 
was  first  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  subsequently  by  the  other  princes  and  States  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  until 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II.  in  1786,  and  by  the 
Teutonic  knights  until  1792,  this  once  famous  military 
order  still  retaining  the  shadow  of  its  antiquated  claims 
to  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  until  that  period  (i).  So,  also, 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1701,  was  successively 
acknowledged  by  Prussia,  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  in  1723,  by  Denmark  in  1732,  by  Turkey  in 
1739,  by  the  emperor  and  the  empire  in  1745-6,  by 
France  in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1750,  and  by  the  Republic 
of  Poland  in  1764.  In  the  recognition  of  this  title  by 
France,  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  precedence  claimed 
by  that  crown  was  insisted  on,  and  a  stipulation  entered 
into  by  Russia  in  the  form  of  a  R6ver8<zle,  that  this 


(•)  Ward's  History  of   the  Law  of      Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  FEnrope, 
Nations,  yoL  ii.  pp.  246—248.    Eliiber,      pt.  ii.  tit.  i.  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  c. 
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change  of  title  should  make  no  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monies observed  between  the  two  courts.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  in  1762,  she  refused 
to  renew  the  stipulation  in  that  form,  but  declared  that 
the  imperial  title  should  make  no  change  in  the  cere- 
monial observed  between  the  two  courts.  This  decla- 
ration was  answered  by  the  court  of  Versailles  in  a 
counter  declaration,  renewing  the  recognition  of  that 
title,  upon  the  express  condition,  that,  if  any  alteration 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
rules  previously  observed  by  the  two  courts  as  to  rank 
and  precedence,  the  French  Crown  would  resume  its 
ancient  style,  and  cease  to  give  the  title  of  Imperial  to 
that  of  Russia  (k). 

The  title  of  Emperor,  from  the  historical  associations 
with  which  it  is  connected,  was  formerly  considered  the 
most  eminent  and  honourable  among  all  sovereign  titles; 
but  it  was  never  regarded  by  other  crowned  heads  as 
conferring,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  any  prerogative  or  precedence  over  those 
g  lOQm  princes. 
Maritime  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  maritime 

ceremonial*.  ° 

*  ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean  or  those 
parts  of  the  sea  over  which  a  sort  of  supremacy  is  claimed 
by  a  particular  State. 

Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag  or  the 
sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns  on  approach- 
ing a  fleet  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port 
or  harbour. 

Every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right,  in 
virtue  of  its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the 
maritime  ceremonial  to  be  observed  by  its  own  vessels 
towards  each  other,  or  towards  those  of  another  nation, 
on  the  high  seas,  or  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction. 
It  has  a  similar  right  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  as  well  with  respect  to  each  other, 

(k)    Hassan,  Histoiie  de  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  torn.  vi.  liv.  iii.  pp.  328 
—364. 
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as  towards  its  own  fortresses  and  ships  of  war,  and  the 
reciprocal  honours  to  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to  foreign 
ships.  These  regulations  are  established  either  by  its 
own  municipal  ordinances,  or  by  reciprocal  treaties  with 
other  maritime  powers  (/). 

Where  the  dominion  claimed  by  the  State  is  contested 
by  foreign  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Narrow  Seas,  the  maritime  honours  to  be  rendered  by  its 
flag  are  also  the  subject  of  contention.  The  disputes  on 
this  subject  have  not  unf requently  formed  the  motives  or 
pretexts  for  war  between  the  powers  asserting  these 
pretensions,  and  those  by  whom  they  were  resisted. 
The  maritime  honours  required  by  Denmark,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  that  power  over 
the  Sound  and  Belts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
have  been  regulated  and  modified  by  different  treaties 
with  other  States,  and  especially  by  the  convention  of 
the  loth  of  January,  1829,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, suppressing  most  of  the  formalities  required  by 
former  treaties.  This  convention  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  general  regulation  shall  be  established  among  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  according  to  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  on  the 
9th  November,  1818,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers, 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  that 
the  existing  regulations  observed  by  them  should  be 
referred  to  the  ministerial  conferences  at  London,  and 
that  the  other  maritime  powers  should  be  invited  to 
communicate  their  views  of  the  subject  in  order  to  form 
some  such  general  regulation  (m). 

(I)  Bynkershoek,  de  Dominio  Maris,  hoisted  over  the  Union  flag,  on  board  a 

cap.  2,  4.    Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  United  States  vessel  captured  for  vio- 

Oens  Modeme  de  l'Europe,  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  lating  the  fishing  laws.] 
{  159.     Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mo-  (m)  J.  H.  W.  Schlegel,  Staats  Recht 

derne  de  l'Enrope,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  des  Konigreichs   Danemark,    1    Theil, 

}$  117—122.     [See  U.  S.  Dipl.   Cor.  p.  412.      Martens,    Nonvean    Recneil, 

1872,  p.  202,  where  the  United  States  torn.  viii.  p.  73.    Ortolan,  Diplomatic 

complained  of  the  Canadian  flag  being  de  la  Mer,  t.  i.  liv.  2,  oh.  16. 
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RIGHTS  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  exclusive  right  of  every  independent  State  to  its 
territory  and  other  property,  is  founded  upon  the  title 
originally  acquired  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  cession, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  treaties  and  other  compacts 
with  foreign  States. 

This  exclusive  right  includes  the  public  property  or 
domain  of  the  State,  and  those  things  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  within  its  territorial 
limits. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  its  public  property  or  domain 
is  absolute,  and  excludes  that  of  its  own  subjects  as  well 
as  other  nations.  The  national  proprietary  right,  in 
respect  to  those  things  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
or  bodies  corporate,  within  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolute, 
so  far  as  it  excludes  that  of  other  nations ;  but,  in  respect 
to  the  members  of  the  State,  it  is  paramount  only,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  eminent  domain  (a) ;  that  is,  the 
right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the  public  safety,  of 
disposing  of  all  the  property  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  how  far 
that  peculiar  species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  is  called  prescription,  is  justly  applic- 
able, as  between  nation  and  nation;  but  the  constant 
and  approved  practice  of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever 


(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  oh.      Heffter,  Das  Eoropaisohe  Volkerreoht, 
20,   §§   235,   244.    Rntherforth's  Inst.       §}  64,  69,  70. 
of  Natural  Law,  vol.  ii.  oh.  9,  §  6. 
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name  it  be  called,  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  terri- 
tory, or  other  property,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  by 
one  State,  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  municipal  code 
of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  by  an 
individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person 
to  the  article  of  property  in  question.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  supposition,  confirmed  by  constant 
experience,  that  every  person  will  naturally  seek  to  enjoy 
that  which  belongs  to  him ;  and  the  inference  fairly  to 
be  drawn  from  his  silence  and  neglect,  of  the  original 
defect  of  his  title,  or  his  intention  to  relinquish  it  (b).  «  *** 

The  title  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Conquest  and 
territory  now  possessed  by  them,  in  that  quarter  of  the  confirmed  bv 
world,  was  originally  derived  from  conquest,  which  has  thTE^of 
been  subsequently  confirmed  by  long  possession   and  tima" 
international  compacts,  to  which  all  the  European  States 
have  successively  become  parties.     Their  claim  to  the 
possessions  held  by  them  in  the  New  World,  discovered 
by  Columbus  and  other  adventurers,  and  to  the  territories 
which  they  have  acquired  on  the  continents  and  islands 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived  from  discovery, 
or  conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  since  been  confirmed 
in  the  same  manner,  by  positive  compact.    Independently 
of  these  sources  of  title,  the  general  consent  of  mankind 
has  established  the  principle,  that  long  and  uninterrupted 
possession  by  one  nation  excludes  the  claim  of  every 
other.     Whether  this  general  consent  be  considered  as 
an  implied  contract,  or  as  positive  law,  all  nations  are 
equally  bound  by  it;  since  all  are  parties  to  it,  since 
none  can  safely  disregard  it  without  impugning  its  own 
title  to  its  possessions,  and  since  it  is  founded  upon 

(b)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao  Pac.  lib.  tion  more  necessary  for  States  than  in- 

ii.  cap.  4.    Puffendorf,  Jos  Naturae  et  dividual*.    The  latter   can    appeal   to 

Gentium,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.    Vattel,  Droit  courts  of  law  to  decide  upon  their  title, 

dee  Gens,  tome  i.  liv.  ii.  oh.  1 1 .  Ruther-  while  the  former  too  often  resort  to  arms 

fcrth's  Inst,  of  Natural  Law,  vol.  i.  for  the  settlement  of  such  differences, 

ch.  8 ;  vol.  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  3,  6.  Droit  International,  vol,  i.  §  211.] 

[Cairo  thinks  acquisition  by  prescrip- 
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mutual  utility,  and  tends  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind. 
PaiL  Boil  of      The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  the  lead  among 
lm*  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  maritime  discoveries 

in  the  East  and  the  West,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  According  to  the  European  ideas  of 
that  age,  the  heathen  nations  of  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe  were  the  lawful  spoil  and  prey  of  their  civilized 
conquerors,  and  as  between  the  Christian  powers  them- 
selves, the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
conflicting  claims.  Hence  the  famous  bull,  issued  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  by  which  he  granted  to  the 
united  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  all  lands  discovered, 
and  to  be  discovered,  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores,  or 
Western  Islands,  under  which  Spain  has  since  claimed 
to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  the  possession 
and  use,  not  only  of  the  lands  but  of  the  seas  in  the  New 
World  west  of  that  line.  Independent  of  this  papal 
grant,  the  right  of  prior  discovery  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  different  European  nations,  by  whom 
conquests  and  settlements  were  successively  made  on  the 
American  continent,  rested  their  respective  claims  to 
appropriate  its  territory  to  the  exclusive  use  of  each 
nation.  Even  Spain  did  not  found  her  pretension  solely 
on  the  papal  grant.  Portugal  asserted  a  title  derived 
from  discovery  and  conquest  to  a  portion  of  South 
America ;  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  line 
traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the  globe  seemed  to  be 
divided  between  these  two  great  monarchies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  disre- 
garded the  pretended  authority  of  the  papal  see,  and 
pushed  their  discoveries,  conquests,  and  settlements,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  until  conflicting  with  the 
paramount  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  produced 
bloody  and  destructive  wars  between  the  different  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe.  But  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  they  all  agreed,  that  of  almost  entirely  disregarding 
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the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Thug 
the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reserved  from  the  grant 
to  Spain  all  lands,  which  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  any  other  Christian  nation;  and  the  patent  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons, 
authorized  them  "  to  seek  out  and  discover  all  islands, 
regions,  and  provinces  whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to 
heathens  and  infidels ;"  and  "to  subdue,  occupy,  and 
possess  these  territories,  as  his  vassals  and  lieutenants." 
In  the  same  manner,  the  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  empowers  him  to  "  discover  such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  countries,  and  terri- 
tories, not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people,  and  to  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  same, 
with  all  their  commodities,  jurisdictions,  and  royal- 
ties." It  thus  became  a  maxim  of  policy  and  of  law, 
that  the  right  of  the  native  Indians  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  first  Christian  discoverer,  whose  paramount 
claim  excluded  that  of  every  other  civilized  nation, 
and  gradually  extinguished  that  of  the  natives.  In  the 
various  wars,  treaties,  and  negotiations,  to  which  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different  States  of  Christen- 
dom to  territory  on  the  American  continents  have  given 
rise,  the  primitive  title  of  the  Indians  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  or  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  States  within 
whose  limits  they  happened  to  fall,  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaties  between  the  different  European  powers. 
Their  title  has  thus  been  almost  entirely  extinguished 
by  force  of  arms,  or  by  voluntary  compact,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  gradually  compelled  the  savage  tenant 
of  the  forest  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  and  skill  of 
his  civilized  invader  (<?).  „  lfi7 

In  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  1790,  between  Great  Dispute  be- 
Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  the  latter  Briton  and 
claimed  all  the  north-western  coast  of  America  as  far  2^'™" 
north  as  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  latitude  61°,  upon  ^^ 
the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and  long  possession,  con- 
firmed by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 


(e)  Johnson  ▼.  M(Into$h,  8  Wheaton,  671—605. 
w.  s 
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referring  to  the  state  of  possession  in  the  time  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  Charles  II.  This  claim  was  contested 
by  the  British  government,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind,  of  which 
each  individual  and  each  nation  has  a  right  to  appro- 
priate a  share,  by  occupation  and  cultivation.  This  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two 
powers,  stipulating  that  their  respective  subjects  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  navigation  and  fisheries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on 
the  coasts  of  those  seas,  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives 
of  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements  there,  subject 
to  the  following  provisions : — 

1.  That  the  British  navigation  and  fishery  should  not 
be  made  the  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  that  British  subjects  should  not  navigate 
or  fish  within  the  space  of  ten  marine  leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  of 
North  America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  parts  of  the  said  coast  already  occupied  hy 
Spain,  wherever  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers 
should  have  made  settlements  since  the  month  of  April, 
1789,  or  should  thereafter  make  any,  the  subjects  of  the 
other  should  have  free  access,  and  should  carry  on  their 
trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molestation. 

3.  That,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  South  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  no  settle- 
ment should  be  formed  thereafter,  by  the  respective 
subjects,  in  such  parts  of  those  coasts  as  are  situated  to 
the  south  of  those  parts  of  the  same  coasts,  and  of  the 
adjacent  islands  already  occupied  by  Spain;  provided 
that  the  respective  subjects  should  retain  the  liberty  of 
landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  so  situated,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fishery,  and  of  erecting  huts  and  other 
temporary  buildings,  for  those  purposes  only  {d). 

(d)  Annual  Register  for  1790  (State      Oregon  and  California,  p.  466:  Proofs 
Papers),  pp.  285—305:  1791,  pp.  208,      and  Illustrations,  K  No.  1. 
214,  222—227.    Greenhow,  History  of 
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By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  of  Controversy 

between  the 

the  4-16th  September,  1821,  an  exclusive  territorial  right  United  states 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  was  asserted  as  be-  ^^t^the 
longing  to  the  Russian  Empire,  from  Behring's  Straits  ^"J6"*"1 
to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  the  Aleutian  America. 
Islands,  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  from  the  same  straits  to  the  South  Cape  in  the 
Island  of  Ooroop,  in  45°  51'  north  latitude.     The  naviga- 
tion and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  were  prohibited  in 
the  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  within  the  above  limits ;  and 
every  foreign  vessel  was  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  of 
the  Russian  establishments  above  enumerated,  or  even 
to  approach  them,  within  a  less  distance  than  100  Italian 
miles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  cargo.     The 
proprietary  rights  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  specified  in  this  decree,  were 
rested  upon  the  three  bases  said  to  be  required  by  the 
general  law  of  nations  and  immemorial  usage ;  that  is, 
upon  the  title  of  first  discovery ;  upon  the  title  of  first 
occupation ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  upon  that  which  re- 
sults from  a  peaceable  and  uncontested  possession  of  more 
than  half  a  century.     It  was  added,  that  the  extent  of 
sea,  of  which  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  form  the  limits,  comprehended  all 
the  conditions  which  were  ordinarily  attached  to  shut 
seas  (mers  ferm&s) ;  and  the  Russian  government  might 
consequently  deem  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this 
sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of  en- 
tirely interdicting  the   entrance  of  foreigners.     But  it 
preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  by  measures 
adapted  to  prevent  contraband  trade  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  American  Russian  Company. 

All  these  grounds  were  contested,  in  point  of  fact 
as  well  as  right*  by  the  American  government.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  reply  to 
the  communication  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, stated,  that  from  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  vessels  had 
freely  navigated  these  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate 
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them  was  a  part  of  that  independence ;  as  was  also  the 
right  of  their  citizens  to  trade,  even  in  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  who  were  not  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  other  nations.  He  totally  denied  the 
Russian  claim  to  any  part  of  America  south  of  the  55th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  this  parallel 
was  declared,  in  the  charter  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Russians  in  1799 ;  since  which  period  they 
had  made  no  discoveries  or  establishments  south  of  that 
line,  on  the  coast  claimed  by  them.  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion,  that  the  Russian  government  might  justly 
exercise  sovereignty  over  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
mare  clausum,  because  it  claimed  territories  both  on  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of  that  ocean,  Mr.  Adams 
merely  observed,  that  the  distance  between  those  coasts 
on  the  parallel  of  51  degrees,  was  not  less  than  four 
thousand  miles  ;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  the 
persuasion  of  the  American  government,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  would  remain  unmolested  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no  effect 
would  be  given  to  a  prohibition,  manifestly  incompatible 

G  169       "^k  ^eir  rights  (*)• 
Convention  of      The  negotiations  on  this  subject  were  finally  termi- 
the  United**1  nated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  governments, 
ita£k?Ild      signed  at  Petersburg,  on  the  5-17th  April,  1824,  which 
stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  either  power  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  resorting  to  the  coasts  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  fishing,  or  of  trading  with  the  natives  at 
points  of  the  coast  not  already  occupied.  '  But  United 
States  citizens  were  not  to  resort  to  any  point  where 
there  was  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  permission 
of    the    governor,   and  vice   versa.    No  United    States 
establishments  were  to  be  formed  north  of  54°  40',  and  no 
Russian  establishments  south  of  that  latitude.     During  a 
term  of  ten  years  (Art.  4)  from  the  signature  of   the 

(*)  Annual  Register,  vol.1  adv.  pp.  676—684.    Correspondence  between  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Adams  and  Mr.  Poletica. 
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Convention,  the  vessels  of  either  party  might  frequent 
the  inland  seas,  gulfs  and  creeks  of  the  coastline  assigned 
to  the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading 
with  the  natives.  -  1TO 

Great  Britain  had  also  formally  protested  against  the  Convention  of 
claims  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russian  ukase  of  Great  Britain 
1821,  immediately  on  its  promulgation,  and  subsequently  and  Bua8lft- 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona.     The  controversy,  as  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments,  was  finally  closed 
by  a  convention  signed  at  Petersburg,  February  16-28, 
1825,  which  #also    established    a   permanent   boundary 
between  the  territories  respectively  claimed  by  them  on 
the  continent  and  islands  of  North-western  America. 

This  treaty  contained  stipulations  similar  to  those 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation being  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point 
of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  in  latitude  54°  40'  east- 
wards to  Portland  Channel,  and  along  the  middle  of 
that  inlet  to  latitude  56°,  whence  it  should  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast,  within  10 
leagues  north-westward  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  thence 
north  along  the  141st  meridian  west  from  Greenwich  to 
the  frozen  ocean.  The  term  of  ten  years  for  trading  by 
vessels  of  either  party  in  the  harbours  or  creeks  of  the 
other,  was  also  inserted  in  this  treaty,  but  trading  with 
the  natives  in  liquors,  fire-arms,  powder,  or  warlike 
stores,  was  prohibited  (/).  g  m 

When  the  ten  years  period  of  the  United  States'  treaty  Expiration  of 
expired,  the  Russian  government  claimed  the  right  of  period  iT*™ 
excluding  American  vessels  from  that  part  of  the  coast  ££)£*  statefl 
on  which  the  United   States  had   agreed  to  form  no 
establishments.    A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the 
construction  of  the  treaty  (ff),  but  for  a  very  long  time 
no  definite  understanding  was  arrived  at.     Finally  the 
question  was  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  from 

(/)  Greenhow,  Hist,  of  Oregon,  &c,  (?)  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas, 

p.  469 :  Proofs  I.  No.  6.  Nor.  3,   1837.     Congress  Documents, 

1838-9,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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Russia,  in  1867,  for  the  sum  of  7,200,000  dollars,  there 

being  after  that  no  possibility  of  any  dispute  as  to 

o  172      boundary  between  the  two  countries  (A). 

Claim  of  the        The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  between 

to  the  Oregon  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  between 

**'       the  42nd  degree  and  54th  degree  and  40th  minutes  of 

north  latitude,  is  rested  by  them  upon  the  following 

grounds: — 

1.  The  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Columbia  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792 ;  the  first 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  its  course  to  the  sea,  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  in  1805 — 6 ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  first 
posts  and  settlements  in  the  territory  in  question  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  virtual  recognition  by  the  British  government 
of  the  title  of  the  United  States  in  the  restitution  of  the 
settlement  of  Astoria  or  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  British 
during  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries,  and  which 
was  restored  in  virtue  of  the  1st  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  1814,  stipulating  that  "  all  territory,  places,  and 
possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war,"  &c,  "  shall  be  restored  without 
delay."  This  restitution  was  made,  without  any  reserva- 
tion or  exception  whatsoever,  communicated  at  the  time 
to  the  American  government. 

3.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all  the 
titles  of  Spain,  which  titles  were  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  the  coasts  of  the  region  in  question,  by 
Spanish  subjects,  before  they  had  been  seen  by  the 
people  of  any  other  civilized  nation.  By  the  3rd  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  established  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sabine,  to  certain  points  on  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas,  and  running  along  the  parallel  of  42  degrees 

(A)  Wharton,  Int.  Law  Digest,  yoI.  ii.  Art.  131a,  p.  21.    EncyciopcBdia  Brit- 
tardea,  9th  ed.  Art.  Alaska. 
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north  of  the  South  Sea ;  his  Catholic  Majesty  ceding  to 
the  United  States  "  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions 
to  any  territories  east  and  north  of  the  said  line ;  and  " 
renouncing  "for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all 
claim  to  the  said  territories  forever."  The  boundary 
thus  agreed  on  with  Spain  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  independent  of  Spain. 

4.  Upon  the  ground  of  contiguity r,  which  would  give  to 
the  United  States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories 
than  could  be  advanced  by  any  other  power.  "  If,"  said 
Mr.  Gallatin,  "  a  few  trading  factories  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  have  been  considered  by  Great  Britain  as 
giving  an  exclusive  right  of  occupancy  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  if  the  infant  settlements  on  the  more 
southern  Atlantic  shores  justified  a  claim  thence  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually  enforced  to  the 
Mississippi;  that  of  the  millions  of  American  citizens 
already  within  reach  of  those  seas,  cannot  consistently 
be  rejected.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  extent  of 
contiguous  country  to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  a 
prior  right,  must  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  magnitude  and  population  of  that  settlement,  and  on 
the  facility  with  which  the  vacant  adjacent  land  may, 
within  a  short  time,  be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated 
by  such  population,  compared  with  the  probability  of  its 
being  occupied  and  settled  from  any  other  quarter. 
This  doctrine  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent  by  Great 
Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  charters,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  given  to  colonies  established 
then  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  How  much 
more  natural  and  stronger  the  claim,  when  made  by  a 
nation  whose  population  extended  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  whose  dominions  were  by  all 
acknowledged  to  extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains."  „  173 

The  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  claims  of 
by  Great  Britain  on  the  following  grounds : —  ng 

1.  That  the  Columbia  was  not  discovered  by  Gray,- 
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who  had  only  entered  its  mouth,  discovered  four  years 
previously  by  Lieutenant  Mears  of  the  British  navy; 
and  that  the  exploration  of  the  interior  borders  of  the 
Columbia  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  could  not  be  considered 
as  confirming  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  because, 
if  not  before,  at  least  in  the  same  and  subsequent  years, 
the  British  Northwest  Company  had,  by  means  of  their 
agents,  already  established  their  posts  on  the  head  waters 
or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

2.  That  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  in  1818,  was  accom- 
panied by  express  reservations  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  that  territory,  upon  which  the  American 
settlement  must  be  considered  an  encroachment. 

3.  That  the  titles  to  the  territory  in  question,  derived 
by  the  United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of 
1819,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  rights  secured 
to  Spain  equally  with  Great  Britain  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention  of  1790 :  namely,  to  settle  on  any 
part  of  those  countries,  to  navigate  and  fish  in  their 
waters,  and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

4.  That  the  charters  granted  by  British  sovereigns  to 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  were  nothing  more  than 
cessions  to  the  grantees  of  whatever  rights  the  grantor 
might  consider  himself  to  possess,  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  or  as 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  until  they  had  been  confirmed 

e  174.  by  treaties. 
S^82^tion  Duiing  the  negotiation  of  1827,  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Addington,  presented  the 
pretensions  of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  territory 
in  question  in  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
any  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  between  the 
42nd  and  the  49th  parallels  of  latitude.  Her  present 
claim,  not  in  respect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is 
limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in  common  with 
other  States,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion  in 
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yance  ;  and  her  pretensions  tend  to  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  her  own  rights,  in  resistance  to  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  and  de- 
fined in  the  Convention  of  1790.  They  embrace  the 
right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  those  countries,  to  settle 
in  and  over  any  part  of  them,  and  to  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants and  occupiers  of  the  same.  These  rights  have 
been  peaceably  exercised  ever  since  the  date  of  that 
Convention ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Under  that  Convention,  valuable  British  interests  have 
grown  up  in  those  countries.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
United  States  possess  the  same  rights,  although  they  have 
been  exercised  by  them  only  in  a  single  instance,  and 
have  not,  since  the  year  1813,  been  exercised  at  all;  but 
beyond  those  rights  they  possess  none. 

"In  the  interior  of  the  territory  in  question,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  have  had,  for  many  years, 
numerous  settlements  and  trading-posts ;  several  of  these 
posts  are  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Columbia ;  seve- 
ral upon  the  Columbia  itself;  some  to  the  northward,  and 
others  to  the  southward  of  that  river.  And  they  navigate 
the  Columbia  as  the  sole  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  produce  to  the  British  stations  nearest  to  the  sea, 
and  for  its  shipment  thence  to  Great  Britain ;  it  is  also 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams  that  these 
posts  and  settlements  receive  their  annual  supplies  from 
Great  Britain. 

"  To  the  interests  and  establishments  which  British 
industry  and  enterprise  have  created,  Great  Britain  owes 
protection;  that  protection  will  be  given,  both  as  re- 
gards settlement,  and  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation, 
with  every  attention  not  to  infringe  the  co-ordinate 
rights  of  the  United  States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
British  government,  so  long  as  the  joint  occupancy 
continues,  to  regulate  its  own  obligations  by  the  same 
rules  which  govern  the  obligations  of  every  other  occu- 
pying party  "  {%). 

(i)  Congress  Documents,   20th   Cong,   and  1st    Seas.    No.    199.      Greenhow, 
Proofs  and  Illustrations,  H. 
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§  175. 

CoDToitiott  of  By  the  3rd  article  of  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  it  was  "agreed, 
that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbours,  bays, 
and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  freG  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of 
any  other  power  or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country ; 
the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that 
respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst 
themselves." 

In  1827,  another  Convention  was  concluded  between 
the  two  parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed : — 

"  Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the 
Convention  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  further 
indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  article  were 
herein  specifically  recited. 

"  Art.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  think  fit  at 
any  time  after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due 
notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
to  annul  and  abrogate  this  Convention ;  and  it  shall,  in 
such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice. 

"Art.  .3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention,  or  in 
the  third  article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  hereby  continued  in  force,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair,  or  in  any  manner  affect,  the  claitiis 
which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any 
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part  of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky 
Mountains  "(k).^ 

The  notification  provided   for    by  the   Convention,  Treaty  of* 
having  been  given  by  the  American  government,  new  1846' 
discussions  took  place  between  the  two   governments, 
which  were  terminated  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1846.     By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  it  was 
stipulated,  that  from  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  shall  be 
continued  westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  nortb 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca 
Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  ' 
straits,  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain 
free  and  open  to   both   parties.      The   second  article 
stipulated  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  British  subjects 
trading  with  them,  from  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude 
to  the  ocean.      The  third  article    provided   that   the 
possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of 
all  other  British  subjects,  to  the  territory  south  of  the 
parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  should  be 

respected  (l\ 

§176a. 
The  treaty  of  1846  did  not,  however,  completely  settle  the  question.  Arbitration 

It  was  only  terminated  in  1872  by  being  submitted  to  the  award  of  the  Em^ror^f 
Emperor  of  Germany  as  arbitrator.  The  34th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Germany. 
Washington,  8th  of  May,  1871,  after  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  1 84  6,  and 
stating  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  determine  that  portion  of 
the  boundary  which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  Continent,  and  of  Fuca  Straits 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  unable  to  agree,  provides  "that  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
and  award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having 

(*)  Elliot's AmericanI)iplomatioCk)de,  (I)  [United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 

vol.  L  pp.  282—380.  .  vol.  ix.  pp.  109,  869.] 
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§178b. 

Occupations 
on  the 
African  coast. 


regard  to  the  above-mentioned  Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  decide 
thereupon  finally,  and  without  appeal,  which  of  these  claims  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  June  15, 
1846"  (m). 

Great  Britain  contended  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  run 
through  the  Eosario  Strait,  while  the  United  States  asserted  that  it 
should  be  run  through  the  Canal  de  Haro.  The  position  of  the 
boundary  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  in  assign- 
ing several  islands  to  the  successful  party,  but  also  in  settling  the 
rights  of  ownership  over  the  navigable  channels  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  mainland.  The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  on  the  existing  treaties.  Cases  and  counter  cases 
were  submitted  by  each  government  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
on  the  21st  October,  1872,  His  Imperial  Majesty  awarded  that  "The 
claim  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  that  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  should  be  run  through  the  Canal  of  Haro,  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  "  of  1846  (n). 

In  1885,  the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  that  is, 
all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  (o),  being 
desirous  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  and  disputes  which  might  in 
future  arise  from  new  acts  of  occupation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  a  declaration  introducing  into  international  rela- 
tions certain  uniform  rules  with  reference  to  future  occupations  of 
that  coast.  Any  Power  taking  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  outside 
any  possessions  it  had  before  is  to  give  notice  to  the  other  Signatory 
Powers,  in  order  to  enable  them,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  any  claims 
of  their  own ;  and  the  Signatory  Powers  recognize  the  obligation  to 
insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them 
on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent  sufficient  to  protect  existing 
rights,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  General  Act  (p). 


§177. 

Maritime 
territorial 
jurisdiction. 


The  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  to  the 
ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the 
same  State.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to 
this  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a 
marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon  shot  will  reach  from 
the  shore  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  State.    Within  these 


(m)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  3 
(1873),  p.  1,  see  Appendix  E.] 

(»)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  9 
(1873),  p.  3.    See  Ousting,  The  Treaty 


of  Washington,  p.  203.] 

(o)  [As  to  the  position  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  see  §  67a,  ante.] 

(p)  [Appendix  J. ;  Arte.  34,  35.] 
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limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other  nation  (q). 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  over  its  terri-  The  Cue 
tonal  waters  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  In  the  well-known  iprmcmiMm 
case  of  The  Franconia  the  court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
criminal  offence  committed  by  a  foreigner  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
which  was  on  the  open  sea  but  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. The  difficulty  and  doubt  surrounding  the  question  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  fourteen  judges  who  attended  during  the  argu- 
ments in  The  Franconia  seven  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction, 
while  six  claimed  it.  One  who  agreed  with  the  majority  died  before 
judgment  was  delivered  (r).  The  decision,  therefore,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  question  has  now  been  set  at 
rest,  as  far  as  English  law  is  concerned,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1878,  and  which  is  referred  to  below.  *-  §  177b. 

No  precise  rule  can  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  publicists.  The  Publicists  do 
suggestion  of  Bynkershoek  given  in  the  text,  that  the  sea,  as  far  as  a  *&*•*• 
cannon  shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  should  belong  to  the  State  it 
borders,  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers,  and  has  generally  been 
assumed  to  be  a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
on  this  assumption,  consistency  requires  the  limit  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  range  of  modern  artillery.  But  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  rule,  in  respect  of  the  particular  distance, 
and  in  the  still  more  essential  particular  of  the  character  and  degree 
of  sovereignty  and  dominion  to  be  exercised,  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  is  to  be  found.  The  only  point  upon  which  publicists  are 
more  or  leas  unanimous,  is  that  some  zone  of  sea  (most  of  them  fix  it 
at  three  miles),  is  for  some  purposes  subject  to  the  dominions  of  the 
local  State.  "  Even  if  entire  unanimity  had  existed,"  said  Sir  A.  Cock-  Opinion  of 
burn  in  The  Franconia  (s),  "the  question  would  still  remain  how  far  <^ckburn, 
the  law,  as  stated  by  the  publicists,  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not  one  of 
theoretical  opinion,  but  of  fact,  and  fortunately,  the  writers  upon 
whose  statements  we  are  called  upon  to  act,  have  afforded  us  the 
means  of  testing  those  statements  by  a  reference  to  facts.  They  refer 
us  to  two  things,  and  to  these  alone — treaties  and  usage.  Let  us  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  both.  First,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  matter 
stands  as  regards  treaties.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that  the  State  shall  have 

(q)  Giotius,    de   Jnr.    Bel.    ao   Pao.  §  16.     Galiani,  dei  Doreri  dei  PriDoipi 

lib.  iL  cap.  3,  }  x.    Bynkerahoek,  Quest.  Neutrali  in  Tempo  de  Guerra,  liv.  i. 

Jut.  Fab.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.    De  Dominio  Life  and  Works   of   Sir  L.  Jenkins, 

Maris,  cap.   2.     Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  23,  toL  ii.  p.  780. 

j  289.    Valin,  Coram,  sup  l'Ordonnance  (r)  [£.    v.  Keyn  (The  Franconia),  2 

de  la  Karine,  liv.  v.  tit.   1.    Aznni,  Ex.  D.  63.] 

Diritto  Marit.  pt.  i.   cap.  2,  art.  3,  (•)  [2  Ex.  D.  202.] 
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§  1770. 

Territorial 
Waters 
Jurisdiction 
Act,  1878. 


§  177d. 

Extension  of 


exclusive  dominion  oyer  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be 
generally  applicable  to  those  passing  over  it  in  ships  of  other  nations, 
has  never  been  made  the  subject-matter  of  any  treaty,  or,  as  matter 
of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty,  or  has 
even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion.  .  .  .  When  the 
treaties  referred  to  by  text  writers  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found 
to  relate  to  two  subjects  only, — the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing."  In  these 
respects  nations  have  followed  text  writers,  and  adopted  three  miles  as 
a  convenient  distance,  not  as  matter  of  existing  right,  but  as  matter  of 
mutual  concession  and  convention.  Such  treaties  would  be  super- 
fluous, if  the  general  assent  of  nations  had  given  to  each  a  three-mile 
belt  of  the  sea  surrounding  its  shores.  As  regards  usage,  "  the  only 
usage  found  to  exist,  is  such  as  is  connected  with  navigation,  or  with 
revenue,  local  fisheries,  or  neutrality,  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the 
usage  relied  on  is  confined."  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  though  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  then  belonging  to  the  State  it  bordered  for  all  purposes,  yet 
if  the  State  by  legislation  or  some  outward  manifestation  of  the 
national  will  made  this  part  of  the  sea  its  own,  so  as  to  make 
foreigners  within  it  subject  to  its  law,  this  would  not  be  considered  as 
infringing  the  rights  of  other  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1878(/),  was  passed.  By  this  Act,  after  reciting  that  "the 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  extends 
and  has  always  extended  over  the  open  seas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  to  such  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  security 
of  such  dominions "  (m),  it  is  enacted  (amongst  other  things)  that, 
"  An  offence  committed  by  a  person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by  means 
of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the  person  who  committed  such  offence  may  be 
arrested,  tried,  and  punished  accordingly."  "  '  The  territorial  waters 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,'  in  reference  to  the  sea,  means  such  part 
of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast 
of  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  inter- 
national law  to  be  within  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  any  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one 
marine  league  of  the  coast  measured  from  low- water  mark  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions." 

Other  States  may  in  time  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  claim  as  their 


(0  [41   &  42  Vict.  c. 
pendix  H.  p.  796.] 


78.    See  Ap-  (w)  [See  Reg.  y.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D. 

273, 281,  per  Lord  Coleridge,  L.  C.  J.] 
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own  the  three-mild  belt  of  sea  for  all  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  but  it  three-mile 
seems  improbable  that  this  limit  will  be  extended  further.  Spain  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  put  forward  a  claim  to  exercise  maritime 
jurisdiction  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  or  six  nautical  miles  from  the 
Spanish  coast.  Other  nations  have,  however,  resisted  this  claim.  In 
1874,  Lord  Derby  intimated  to  the  Spanish  government,  that  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  submitted  to  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences  (x). 
Mr.  Fish  also  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government, 
"We  have  always  understood  and  asserted  that,  pursuant  to  public 
law,  no  nation  can  rightfully  claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a  marine 
league  from  its  coast "  (y). 

The  extent  of  territorial  waters  was  incidentally  a  disputed  point 
before  the  Suez  Canal  Commission  which  sat  at  Paris  in  1885.  The 
original  draft  of  Article  V.  of  the  Convention  read  "in  the  territorial 
waters  of  Egypt,"  for  which  the  British  amendment  of  three  marine 
miles  from  the  ports  of  access  of  the  canal  was  afterwards  substituted. 
Commenting  on  this  amendment  M.  de  Freycinet  wrote,  "This  limit 
[three  marine  miles]  is  borrowed  from  the  traditions  of  international 
law;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  observed  that  at  the  time  when  this 
limit  was  established,  and  when  it  came  into  usage,  it  represented 
approximately  cannon  range.  Since  then,  the  range  of  cannon  having 
increased,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  proportionately  the  zone  of 
territorial  waters."  But  the  French  government,  willing  to  be  con- 
ciliatory, waived  their  contention  (z). 

§  178. 
The  term  "  coasts"  includes  the  natural  appendages  Extent  of  the 

of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water,  although  shore.**™  °* 
these  islands  are  not  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  inhabited 
or  fortified ;  but  it  does  not  properly  comprehend  all  the 
shoals  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land  per- 
petually covered  with  water.  The  rule  of  law  on  this 
subject  is  terrce  dominium  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis ;  and 
since  the  introduction  of  firearms,  that  distance  has 
usually  been  recognized  to  be  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  In  a  case  before  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell) 
respecting  the  legality  of  a  capture  alleged  to  be  made 
within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  a  question  arose  as  to 
what  was  to  be  deemed  the  shore,  since  there  are  a 

(x)  [Lord   Derby   to   Mr.   Wataon,  (?)  [XJ.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1875,  p.  649 ; 

26th  Deo.  1874 ;  TJ.  S.  DipL  Cor.  1875,      Wharton,  Dig.  {  32.] 
p.  641.]  («)  [Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1888) ; 

infra,  §  205d.    Appendix  I.] 
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number  of  little  mud  islands,  composed  of  earth  and 
trees  drifted  down  by  the  river,  which  form  a  kind  of 
portico  to  the  main  land.  It  was  contended  that  these 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  American 
territory — that  they  were  a  sort  of  "  no  man's  land,"  not 
of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  purposes  of  life, 
uninhabited,  and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting  and 
taking  birds'  nests.  It  was  argued  that  the  line  of 
territory  was  to  be  taken  only  from  the  Balize,  which  is 
a  fort  raised  on  made  land  by  the  former  Spanish 
possessors.  But  the  learned  judge  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  determined  that  the  protection  of  the 
territory  was  to  be  reckoned  from  these  islands,  and 
that  they  are  the  natural  appendages  of  the  coast  on 
which  they  border,  and  from  which  indeed  they  were 
formed.  Their  elements  were  derived  immediately  from 
the  territory,  and  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and  incre- 
ment, on  which  so  much  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
law,  Quod  vis  fluminis  de  tuo  prcedio  detrazerit,  et  vicmo 
prcedio  attulerity  palam  tuum  remanet,  even  if  it  had  been 
carried  over  to  an  adjoining  territory.  Whether  they 
were  composed  of  earth  or  solid  rock  would  not  vary  the 
right  of  dominion,  for  the  right  of  dominion  does  not 
G  179  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil  (a). 
ThejLiiig's  The  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
crown  over  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has  immemorially  ex- 
tended to  those  bays  called  the  King's  Cliambers ;  i.e., 
portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  from  one 
promontory  to  another.  A  similar  jurisdiction  is  also 
asserted  by  the  United  States  over  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  other  bays  and  estuaries  forming  portions  of  their 
territory.  It  appears  from  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  that 
both  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  II.  the 
security  of  British  commerce  was  provided  for  by  express 
prohibitions  against  the  roving  or  hovering  of  foreign 
ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral  coasts  and  harbours  of 


Chambers. 


(a)  The  Anna,  6  C.  Bob.  386  (*). 
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Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward 
or  outward  bound;  and  that  captures  by  such  foreign 
cruisers,  even  of  their  enemies'  vessels,  would  be  restored 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  if  made  within  the  King's 
Chambers,  So  also  the  British  "  Hovering  Act,"  passed 
in  1736  (9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35),  assumes,  for  certain  revenue 
purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of  four  leagues  from  the  coasts, 
by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be  transhipped  within 
that  distance  without  payment  of  duties.  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  both  these  provisions  have  been  declared  by 
judicial  authority,  in  each  country,  to  be  consistent  with 

the  law  and  usage  of  nations  (b). 

§179* 

The  British.  "  Hovering  Act "  has  been  long  since  repealed.    The  Customs 

present  customs  legislation  makes  a  distinction  as  regards  the  extent  tte^reeent 
of  jurisdiction  claimed  for  revenue  purposes,  between  ships  belonging  time, 
to  British  subjects  and  ships  belonging  to  foreigners.  Thus  it  is  now 
enacted  that  "  If  any  ship  or  boat  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have 
been  within  any  port,  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  or  within  three  leagues  of  the 
coast  thereof,  if  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  British  subjects,  or 
having  half  the  persons  on  board  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  or  within 
one  league  if  not  British,  having  false  bulkheads,  &c.,"  she  shall 
be  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  statute  directs. 
The  distinction  is  also  maintained  for  individuals ;  thus  every  person 
found  to  have  been  on  board  a  ship  liable  to  forfeiture,  "  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast  if  a  British  subject,  or  within  one  league  if  a 
foreigner,"  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100  (c).  Any  officer  of 
customs  may  go  on  board  any  ship  after  clearance  outwards  within 
one  league  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  demand  the 
ship's  clearance,  which  the  master  must  produce,  or  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £500  (d). 

§  180. 
The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  Right  of 

coasts  of  any  nation,  within  its  territorial  limits,  belongs  ™^' 

exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  the  State.     The  exercise  of 

(&)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  Hubbard,  2  Cranoh,  187.    Vattel,  Droit 

▼ol.  ii.  pp.  727,  728,  780.    Opinion  of  dee  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  22,  §  281. 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  on  (e)  [The  Customs  Consolidation  Act, 

the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Grange  1876,  sect.  179.] 

in  the  Delaware  Bay,  1793.    Waite's  (d)  [Ibid.  sect.  134.    As  to  what  is  a 

American  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  clearance,   see  Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N. 

Le  Louis,  2  Dods.  Ad.  245 ;  Church  v.  America  (No.  2),  p.  113.] 

W.  T 
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this  right,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  regu- 
lated by  a  convention  concluded  between  these  two 
powers,  in  1839 ;  by  the  9th  article  of  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  French  subjects  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
France,  within  the  distance  of  three  geographical  miles 
from  the  shore,  at  low  water-mark,  and  that  British 
subjects  shall  enjoy  the  same  exclusive  right  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  within 
the  same  distance ;  it  being  understood,  that  upon  that 
part  of  the  coasts  of  France  lying  between  Cape  Carteret 
and  the  point  of  Monga,  the  exclusive  right  of  French 
subjects  shall  only  extend  to  the  fishery  within  the 
limits  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  the  Convention ; 
it  being  also  understood,  that  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
limiting  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  two  countries,  shall  be  measured,  in  respect  to 
bays  of  which  the  opening  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles, 
by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  cape  to  the  other  (e). 

By  the  1st  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  reciting  that 
"  whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty- 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions in  America,"  it  was  agreed  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have,  forever,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quirpon  Islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands ; 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly 
indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  without  prejudice,  however, 

(*)  ATmalea  Maritimes  et  Colonialee,  1839,  Ire  Partie,  p.  861. 
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to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights'of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here  above  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
portion  so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors 
of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbours,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours, 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages 
therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby 

reserved  to  them  (/). 

WJ  §180a. 

Another  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1854  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  Treaty  of 

that  is,  the  subjects  of  each  State  were  permitted  to  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  other,  and  the  produce  was  admitted  into  both  countries  free  of 
duty.  This  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  1866,  through  notice  of  terminat- 
ing it  being  given  by  the  United  States;  and  the  question  was  for  a 
time  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  By  Art.  X  VHI.  of  the  Treaty  of 
latter  convention,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had,  in  addition  187i  g  n* 
to  their  rights  under  the  treaty  of  18 1 8,  in  common  with  British  subjects, 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  when  the  treaty  came  into  force, 
and  further,  until  after  two  years'  notice  of  terminating  the  treaty 
should  be  given  by  either  party,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the 
several  Islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any 


(/)  Elliot's  Diplomatic  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
T2 
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distance  from  the  shore  ;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts 
and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish.  This  only  applied 
to  sea-fishing ;  salmon  and  other  river-fishing  being  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  British  fishermen.  Art.  XIX.  gave  to  British  subjects  corre- 
sponding rights,  on  the  same  terms,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  As 
long  as  the  treaty  was  in  force,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except 
fish  of  the  inland  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
fisheries,  were  to  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of 
duty  (g).  It  being  asserted  that  this  treaty  gave  a  greater  advantage 
to  American  than  to  British  subjects,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
settle  what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  England;  and  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1877,  the  Commission, 
which  met  at  Halifax,  awarded  that  the  sum  of  5,500,000  dollars 
in  gold  be  so  paid.  Some  difficulties  were  raised  by  the  United 
States  as  to  complying  with  the  award ;  but  the  money  was  ultimately 
paid  (A). 

The  later  abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  the  fishery  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  "Washington  (t),  subjected  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  stipulation  of  the  Convention  of  1818.  The  provisions 
of  this  Convention  relating  to  the  right  of  exclusion  were  construed 
very  strictly  by  the  Canadian  Government ;  and  friction  arising  be- 
tween the  Dominion,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  respective  governments  with  a  view  to 
Draft  Treaty,  arriving  at  an  amicable  settlement  (A-).  On  15th  February,  1888, 
a  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
provided  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  appoint  a 
mixed  commission  to  delimit,  as  in  the  now  stating  treaty  specified, 
the  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  as  to  which  the  United 
States,  by  th£  Treaty  of  1818,  had  renounced  all  liberty  to  take,  cure, 
or  dry  fish.  The  threo  marine  miles  mentioned  in  the  1818  Conven- 
tion were  to  be  measured  seaward  from  low- water  mark ;  but  in  every 
bay,  creek,  or  harbour,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  such 
miles  were  to  be  measured  seaward  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across 
such  waters  in  the  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the  first  point  where  the 
width  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  There  were  other  provisions  similar 
in  principle  to  those  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  1871.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries exchanged  protocols  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  for  two 
years  (/).  On  21st  August,  1888,  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
Republican  majority,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  (m). 

(?)  [The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  (*)  [Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Lord  Salis- 

arts.  xviii.  xix.  xxi.    See  35  &  36  Vict.  bury,  "  Times,"  3rd  March,  1888.] 

c.  45.    See  also  Appendix  E,  p.  760.]  (I)  [Ibid.  "  Times,"  22nd  Feb.  1888 ; 

(A)  [See  London  Gazette,  16th  Not.  Ibid.  17th  Feb.  1888;  Annual  Begister, 

1878,  Supplement.]  1888.] 

(♦)  [Wharton,  Dig.  p.  64.]  (m)  [A.  R.  1888,  p.  406.    There  is  a 
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Besides  those  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  culm*  to 
estuaries  which  are  enclosed  by  capes   and  headlands  the seaupon 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  State,  a  jurisdiction  and  {Jjesc^t^0' 
right  of  property  over  certain  other  portions  of  the  sea 
have  been  claimed  by  difiFerent  nations,  on  the  ground  of 
immemorial  use.     Such,  for  example,  was  the  sovereignty 
formerly  claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic.     The  maritime  supremacy  claimed  by  Great 
Britain    over   what    are  called  the  Narrow  Seas    has 
generally  been   asserted  merely  by  requiring    certain 
honours  to   the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  which  have 
been  rendered  or  refused  by  other  nations,  according  to 
circumstances,   but    the   claim    itself   has    never   been 
sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence  (»). 

Straits  are  passages  communicating  from  one  sea  to 
another.  If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  thus  con- 
nected is  free,  the  navigation  of  the  channel  by  which 
they  are  connected  ought  also  to  be  free.  Even  if  such 
strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as  to 
be  commanded  by  cannon  shot  from  both  shores,  the 
exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over 
such  strait  is  controlled  by  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
communicate  with  the  seas  thus  connected.  Such  right 
may,  however,  be  modified  by  special  compact,  adopting 
those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  State  whose  interior  waters  thus 
form  the  channel  of  communication  between  diffe- 
rent seas,   the  navigation  of  which   is  free  to   other 

long  standing  dispute  with  France  with  ment  of  the  several  points  at  issue.    The 

respect  to  fishing'  rights,  and  incidental  ratification  of  the  arrangement  has  not 

matters  on  the   Newfoundland   shore,  been  possible  owing  to  the  refusal  of 

relating  to  the   interpretation    to    be  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  to  con- 

placed  on.  Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  sent  to  it.] 

Utrecht  of  1713,  and  on  the  arrange-  (»)  Vattel,  Droit   des   Gens,  liv.   i. 

ments  made  at  Versailles  in  1783.    A  oh.  23,  §  289.    Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 

summary  of  it  is  given  in  Lord  Derby's  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  liv.  ii. 

despatch  of   12th  June,   1884,   to  the  ch.  1,  §  42.     Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  zi. 

Governor  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  art.   1,  pp.   17 — 19.    Wheaton's  Hist, 

laid  before  Parliament  in  January,  1886,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  164—157.    IDuber, 

together  with  an  arrangement  signed  at  {132. 
Paris  in  April  of  that  year  for  the  settle- 
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nations.     Thus  the  passage  of  the  strait  may  remain 

free  to  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  those  nations 

having  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas  it  connects,  whilst  it 

C  188       **  8^u*  *°  a^  ^ore^n  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Black  So  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  exclusively 

Bosphonu,     possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might  with  propriety  be 

Dardanelles,    considered  a  mare  clausum  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 

question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude  other 

nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it 

with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage 

being  at  the  same  time  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory; 

but  since  the  territorial  acquisitions  made  by  Russia,  and 

the  commercial  establishments  formed  by  her  on  the 

shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  Empire  and  the  other 

maritime  powers  have  become  entitled  to  participate  in 

the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the 

free  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 

This  right  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  seventh 

article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded  in  1829, 

between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  both  as  to  Russian  vessels 

and  those  of    other  European  States  in   amity  with- 

Turkey  (o). 

The  right  of  foreign  vessels  to  navigate  the  interior 
waters  of  Turkey,  which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  does  not  extend  to  ships  of  war.     The 
ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  established  for  its 
own  security,  by  which  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  of 
war  into  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  including  the  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been 
at  all  times  prohibited,  was  expressly  recognized  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  London  the  13th  July,  1841,  between 
the  five  great  European  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
By  the  1st  article  of  this  treaty,  the  Sultan  declared 
his  firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  the  principle 
invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire ; 
and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  he 
would  admit  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  into  the  said  Straits. 
The  five  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  respect 

(o)  Martens,  Nouveau  Beoueil,  torn.  viii.  p.  143. 
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this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

By  the  2nd  article  it  was  provided,  that,  in  declaring 
the  inviolability  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  Sultan  reserved  the  faculty  of  granting,  as 
heretofore,  firmans  allowing  the  passage  to  light-armed 
vessels  employed  according  to  usage,  in  the  service  of 
the  diplomatic  legations  of  friendly  powers. 

By  the  3rd  article,  the  Sultan  also  reserved  the  faculty 

of  notifying  this  treaty  to  all  the  powers  in  amity  with 

the  Sublime  Porte,  and  of  inviting  them  to  accede  to 

it(p). 

§182a. 

The  treaty  of  1841  was  revised  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (g),  but  the  Treaty  of 

principles  contained  in  the  former  treaty  were  re-established  with  very  ans> 
slight  changes.  The  Sultan,  however,  agreed  to  permit  the  passage  of 
light  ships  of  war,  which  the  contracting  parties  were  authorized  to 
station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river  (r).  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  provided  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  excluding 
from  it  shipe  of  war  of  every  flag.  Buasia  and  Turkey  also  agreed 
not  to  establish  any  military-maritime  arsenals  on  its  coasts  («). 

These  latter  provisions  were,  however,  abrogated  in  1871,  and  a  Convention  of 
declaration  was  then  made  by  the  powers  that  "the  principle  of  the  1871* 
closing  of  the  Straits,  such  as  it  has  been  established,  is  maintained," 
but  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Sultan  "  to  open  the  Straits  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in 
case  the  Sublime  Porte  should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856"  (tf).  The 
abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  preventing  the  building 
of  arsenals,  also  gave  both  Turkey  and  Bussia  the  power  of  forming 
such  establishments  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Article  HI.  of 
tins  convention  declares  that  "  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  here- 
tofore, to  the  mercantile  marine  of  all  nations." 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  contains  no  express  mention  of  the  Dardanelles,  Berlin 
but  in  the  18th  Protocol  Lord  Salisbury  declared  on  behalf  of  England  Congress, 
"that  the  obligations  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  relating  to  the  closing 
of  the  Straits,  do  not  go  further  than  an  engagement  with  the  Sultan 
to  respect  in  this  matter  his  Majesty's  independent  determinations  in 

(p)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (*)  [Arts.  xi.  xiii.    See  these  treaties 

pp.  583—686.  in  Appendix  F.]                                                               * 

(?)  [Artx.    Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe  (*)  [Art.   ii.   of  Convention  of  13th 

byTreaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1256.]  March,  1871.    Hertalet's  Map  of  Europe 

(r)  [Convention  of  30th  March,  1856,  by  Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1921.] 
art.  iii    Ibid.  p.  1268.] 
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conformity  with  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties."  The  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  declared,  in  reply,  that  "  without  being  able  exactly  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of"  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition,  "in  their 
opinion,  the  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  is  an  European 
principle,"  and  that  existing  stipulations  are  binding  on  the  fart  of  all 
the  Powers,  "  not  only  as  regards  the  Sultan,  but  also  as  regards  all 
the  Powers  signatory  to  these  transactions  "  (u).  The  intention  of  the 
British  declaration  was,  apparently,  to  reserve  liberty  to  British  ships 
of  war  to  enter  the  Straits  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte. 

§188. 
Danish  The  supremacy  asserted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  oyer 

over  the         the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the 

the  Beta.       Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean,  is  rested  by  the  Danish  public 

jurists  upon  immemorial  prescription,  sanctioned  by  a 

long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers.    According 

to  these  writers,  the  Danish  claim  of  sovereignty  has 

been  exercised  from  the  earliest  times  beneficially  for  the 

protection  of  commerce  against  pirates  and  other  enemies 

by  means  of  guard-ships,  and  against  the  perils  of  the 

sea  by  the  establishment  of  lights  and  land-marks.     The 

Danes  continued  for  several  centuries  masters  of  the 

coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  the  province  of  Scania 

not  having  been  ceded  to  Sweden  until  the  treaty  of 

Roeskild  in  1658,  confirmed  by  that  of  1660,  in  which  it 

was  stipulated  that  Sweden  should  never  lay  claim  to  the 

Sound  tolls  in  consequence  of  the  cession,  but  should 

content  herself  with  a  compensation  for  keeping  up  the 

lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Scania.     The  exclusive  right 

of  Denmark  was  recognized  as  early  as  1368,  by  a  treaty 

with  the  Hanseatic  republics,  and  by  that  of  1490,  with 

Henry  VII-  of  England,  which  forbids  English  vessels 

from  passing  the  Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  Sound,  unless 

in  case  of  unavoidable  necessity ;  in  which  case  they 

were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  Wyborg  as  if  they  had 

passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore.     The  treaty  concluded  at 

Spire,  in  1544,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  has 

commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  origin,  or  at  least  the 

first  recognition,  of  the  Danish  claim  to  the  Sound  tolls, 

merely  stipulates,  in  general  terms,  that  the  merchants 

(u)  [Holland,  European  Concert,  p.  226.] 
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of  the  Low  Countries  frequenting  the  ports  of  Denmark 
should  pay  the  same  duties  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Christianople,  in  1645, 
between  Denmark  and  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  earliest  convention  with  any  foreign 
power  by  which  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  on 
the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained. A  tariff  of  specific  duties  on  certain  articles 
therein  enumerated  was  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  "  goods  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
should  pay,  according  to  mercantile  usage,  and  what  has 
been  practised  from  ancient  times." 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1701,  by  which  the  obscurity  in  that  of 
Christianople,  as  to  the  non-specified  articles,  was  meant 
to  be  cleared  up.  By  the  third  article  of  the  new  treaty 
it  was  declared,  that  as  to  the  goods  not  specified  in  the 
former  treaty,  "The  Sound  duties  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  value ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  valued 
according  to  the  place  from  whence  they  come,  and  one  per 
centum  of  their  value  to  be  paid." 

These  two  treaties  of  1645  and  1701,  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  all  subsequent  treaties,  as  furnishing  the 
standard  by  which  the  rates  of  these  duties  are  to  be 
measured  as  to  privileged  nations.  Those  not  privileged 
pay  according  to  a  more  ancient  tariff  for  the  specified 
articles,  and  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum  on  unspecified 
articles  (z).  §  184 

By  the  arrangement  concluded  at  London  and  Elsi-  Convention  of 
nore,  in  1841,  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  the 
tariff  of  duties  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and 
Belts  was  revised,  the  duties  on  non-enumerated  articles 
were  made  specific,  and  others  reduced  in  amount, 
whilst  some  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
manner  of  levying  the  duties  in  general  were  corrected. 
The  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  to  subsist  for 


(x)  SoUegel,  Staats-Recht  dea  Koni-      29.    Wheaton,  Hut.  Law  of  Nations, 
ffreich  Danemark,  1  Th.  kap.  7,  §§  27—      pp.  168—161. 
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§184a. 
Abolition  of 
the  Sound 
Dues. 


§185. 

Qh.  whether 
the  Baltic 
Sea  is  mare 
clautum  t 


the  term  of  ten  years,  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
nations  privileged  by  treaty  (y). 

The  rights  relating  to  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  have  now  been 
permanently  settled.  In  1857,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Denmark 
with  Great  Britain,  Anstria,  Belgium,  France,  Hanover,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  Oldenburgh,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  by  which  the  King  of  Denmark 
agreed  (Article  1)  not  to  levy  any  dues  or  charges  upon  any  ships 
belonging  to  any  of  the  contracting  States  that  passed  through  the 
Belts  or  the  Sound,  "  whether  they  simply  traverse  Danish  waters,  or 
whether  they  may  be  obliged  by  casualties,  or  by  commercial  opera- 
tions, to  anchor  or  lie-to  therein.  No  vessel  whatever  shall  hence- 
forward be  subjected  under  auy  pretext,  to  any  detention  or  impediment 
whatever,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sound  or  of  the  Belts ;  but  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  regulating  by  special  arrangements,  not  involving  visit  or  deten- 
tion, the  treatment  in  regard  to  duties  and  customs,  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  powers  which  are  not  parties  to  the  present  treaty."  By 
Article  II.  Denmark  was  to  preserve  and  maintain  all  existing  light- 
houses, buoys,  &c,  and  to  change  or  set  up  such  new  ones  as  might 
become  necessary.  Pilotage  was  to  be  optional,  and  pilotage  charges 
the  same  as  for  Danish  vessels.  A  fixed  rate  of  transit  duties  on  goods 
was  to  be  established,  not  exceeding  16  skillings  Danish  per  500  lbs. 
Danish.  As  compensation,  the  contracting  parties  engaged,  by 
Article  IV.,  to  pay  a  total  sum  of  30,476,325  rigs-dollars  to  Denmark, 
the  sum  being  assessed  in  certain  proportions  among  the  contracting 
parties,  each  party  being  responsible  only  for  the  share  placed  to  its 
own  charge.  Separate  treaties  to  the  same  effect  were  signed  by 
Denmark  with  the  United  States  and  with  Sardinia  in  1857,  with 
Portugal  and  the  two  Sicilies  in  1858,  with  Turkey  in  1859,  and  with 
Spain  in  1860  (z). 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  the  maritime  powers 
bordering  on  its  coasts  as  mare  clausum  against  the  exer- 
cise of  hostilities  upon  its  waters  by  other  States,  whilst 
the  Baltic  powers  are  at  peace.  This  principle  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and 
1800,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  guaranteeing  the  tranquillity  of  that  sea.  In 
the  Russian  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  of 


(*/)  Seherer,  der  Sundzoll,  seine  Gea- 
chichte,  sein  jetziger  Bestand  und  seine 
Staatereohtlieh  —  politische  Losung, 
Beilage  Nr.  8—9. 


(«)  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1301.  State  Papers, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  24.] 
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1807,  the  inviolability  of  that  sea  and  the  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it  (guarantees 
said  to  have  been  contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  government)  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the 
British  proceedings  in  entering  the  Sound  and  attacking 
the  Danish  capital  in  that  year.  In  the  British  answer 
to  this  declaration  it  was  denied  that  Great  Britain  had 
at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained ;  however  she 
might,  at  particular  periods,  have  f oreborne,  for  special 
reasons  influencing  her  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbearance  never  could 
have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality 
in  the  north ;  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to  recur  to 
it  after  France  had  been  suffered,  by  the  conquest  of 
Prussia,  to  establish  herself  in  full  sovereignty  along  the 
whole  coast,  from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck  (a).  g  lfifl 

The  controversy,  how  far  the  open  sea  or  main  ocean,  Controversy 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  may  be  d^Morfof  e 
appropriated  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the  8ea8# 
which  once  exercised  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  European  jurists,  can  hardly  be  considered  open 
at  this  day.     Grotius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Peace 
and  War,  hardly  admits  more  than  the  possibility  of 
appropriating  the  waters  immediately  contiguous,  though 
he  adduces  a  number  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 
showing  that  a  broader  pretension  has  been  sometimes 
sanctioned  by  usage  and  opinion.     But  he  never  inti- 
mates that  anything  more  than  a  limited  portion  could 
be  thus  claimed ;  and  he  uniformly  speaks  of  "pars"  or 
"portus  maris"  always  confining  his  view  to  the  effect 
of  the  neighbouring  land  in  giving  a  jurisdiction  and 
property  of  this  sort  (b).      He  had  previously  taken  the 
lead  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  mankind  to  the 
free  navigation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  founded  on  the  right  of  previous  discovery, 

(*)  Animal  Register,  vol.  zlix.    State         (ft)  De  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3, 
Papers,  p.  773.  §}  8—13. 
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confirmed  by  possession  and  the  papal  grants.  The 
treatise  De  Mare  Libero  was  published  in  1609.  The 
-  claim  of  sovereignty  asserted  by  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  British  seas  was  supported  by  Albericus  Gentilis 
in  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  in  1613.  In  1635,  Selden 
published  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Grotius  are  called  in  question,  and 
the  claim  of  England  more  fully  vindicated  than  by 
Gentilis.  The  first  book  of  Selden's  celebrated  treatise 
is  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  the  sea  may  be  made 
property,  which  he  attempts  to  show,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  collecting  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  ancient 
authors,  in  the  style  of  Grotius,  but  with  much  less 
selection.  He  nowhere  grapples  with  the  arguments  by 
which  such  a  vague  and  extensive  dominion  is  shown  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations.  And  in  the  second 
part,  which  indeed  is  the  main  object  of  his  work,  he 
has  recourse  only  to  proofs  of  usage  and  of  positive  com- 
pact, in  order  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to 
the  sovereignty  of  what  are  called  the  Narrow  Seas. 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  also  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  (c). 
Bynkershoek  examined  the  general  question,  in  the 
earliest  of  his  published  works,  with  the  vigour  and 
acumen  which  distinguish  all  his  writings.  He  admits 
that  certain  portions  of  the  sea  may  be  susceptible  of 
exclusive  dominion,  though  he  denies  the  claim  of  the 
English  crown  to  the  British  seas  on  the  ground  of  the 
want  of  uninterrupted  possession.  He  asserts  that  there 
was  no  instance,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  which 
the  sea  was  subject  to  any  particular  sovereign,  where 
the  surrounding  territory  did  not  also  belong  to  him  (rf). 
Puffendorf  lays  it  down,  that  in  a  narrow  sea  the 
dominion  belongs  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  surrounding 

(<?)  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  Dominio  del  Mare  (d)  Be  Dominio  Maris,  Opera  Minora, 

Adriatioo  e  sui  Reggioni  per  o  Jut  Belli  Dissert.  V.,  first  published  in  1702.    lb. 

della  Serenissima  Rep.  di  Venezia,  Tenet.  cap.  vii.  ad  finem. 
1676,  12*. 
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land,  and  is  distributed,  where  there  are  several  such 
sovereigns,  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  on  a  lake  or  river,  supposing  no 
compact  has  been  made,  "as  is  pretended,"  he  says, 
"by  Great  Britain";  but  he  expresses  himself  with  a 
sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the  main  ocean  can 
ever  be  appropriated  (e).  The  authority  of  Vattel  would 
be  full  and  explicit  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not 
weakened  by  the  concession,  that  though  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  or  fishery  in  the  sea  cannot  be  claimed 
by  one  nation  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  nor  lost 
to  others  by  non-user,  on  the  principle  of  prescription, 
yet  it  may  be  thus  established  where  the  non-user 
assumes  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agreement, 
and  thus  becomes  a  title  in  favour  of  one  nation  against 
another  (/).  g  187 

On  reviewing  this  celebrated  controversy  it  may  be  ^view  of  the 

°  ...  controversy. 

affirmed,  that  if  those  public  jurists  who  have  asserted 
the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  any  particular  nation 
over  portions  of  the  sea,  have  failed  in  assigning  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  such  a  claim,  so  also  the  arguments 
alleged  by  their  opponents  for  the  contrary  opinion 
must  often  appear  vague,  futile,  and  inconclusive. 
There  are  only  two  decisive  reasons  applicable  to  the 
question.  The  first  is  physical  and  material,  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient;  but  when  coupled  with  the 
second  reason,  which  is  purely  moral,  will  be  found 
conclusive  of  the  whole  controversy. 

I.  Those  things  which  are  originally  the  common 
property  of  all  mankind,  can  only  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  particular  individual  or  society  of  men,  by 
means  of  possession.  In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of 
a  particular  nation  to  a  right  of  property  in  the  sea,  that 

{e)  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  lib.  iv.  punishment  of  offences  oommitted  on 

^P-  &>  }  7.  board  its  own  vessels,  or  the  suppres- 

(/)  Droit  des  Gens,  Iiy.  i.  en.   23,  sion  of  piracy  and  the  African  slave 

§}  279—286.    As  to  the  maritime  police  trade,  vide  supra,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  {  J  106, 

which  may  be  exerciseQ.  by  any  parti-  122. 
cular  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  for  the 
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nation  must  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  it,  which  is 
impossible. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  sea  is  an  element  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  men  like  the  air.  No  nation, 
then,  has  the  right  to  appropriate  it,  even  though  it 
might  be  physically  possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  the  sea  cannot  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  nation.  And,  conse- 
quently, the  use  of  the  sea  for  these  puposes,  remains 
open  and  common  to  all  mankind  (y). 

We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  generally  approved 
usage  of  nations,  which  forms  the  basis  of  international 
law,  the  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends : 

1st.  To  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands, 
belonging  to  the  same  State. 

2ndly.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far 
as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the 
coasts  of  the  State. 

3rdly.  To  the  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both 
sides  of  the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and 
g  188  communicating  from  one  sea  to  another  (A). 
Ports,  moitha  The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive 
proprietary  right  to  the  sea  in  general,  will  be  found 
inapplicable  to  the  particular  portions  of  that  element 
included  in  the  above  designations. 

1.  Thus,  in  respect  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  which 
form  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers  of 
any  State  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  its  exclusive 
right  of  property,  as  well  as  sovereignty,  in  these  waters, 
may  well  be  maintained,  consistently  with  both  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  the  sea  in 
general.  The  State  possessing  the  adjacent  territory, 
by  which  these  waters  are  partially  surrounded  and 
inclosed,  has  that  physical  power  of  constantly  acting 

fa)  Ortolan,  Regies  Internationales  et      126. 
Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.  torn.  i.  pp.  120—         (A)  Vide  supra,  }  174. 


of  rivers,.  &o. 
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upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  excluding,  at  its 
pleasure,  the  action  of  any  other  State  or  person,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  constitutes  possession.  These 
waters  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind,  any 
more  than  the  adjacent  land,  which  has  already  been 
appropriated  by  a  particular  people.  Neither  the 
material  nor  the  moral  obstacle,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
exclusive  rights  of  property  and  dominion,  exists  in  this 
case.  Consequently,  the  State,  within  whose  territorial 
limits  these  waters  are  included,  has  the  right  of 
excluding  every  other  nation  from  their  use.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  may  be  modified  by  compact, 
express  or  implied;  but  its  existence  is  founded  upon 
the  mutual  independence  of  nations,  which  entitles 
every  State  to  judge  for  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  is  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  equal  reci- 
procal rights  of  all  other  States  to  establish  similar 
regulations,  in  respect  to  their  own  waters  (•).  »  189 

2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  considera-  The  marine 
tions  do  not  apply,  with  the  same  force,  to  those  portions  firue' 
of  the  sea  which  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular  State, 
within  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a 
cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore.  The  physical 
power  of  exercising  an  exclusive  property  and  juris- 
diction, and  of  excluding  the  action  of  other  nations 
within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the 
moral  power  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  extend  no  further 
than  to  exclude  the  action  of  other  nations  to  the  injury 
of  the  State  by  which  this  right  is  claimed.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  is  founded  the  acknowledged  immunity 
of  a  neutral  State  from  the  exercise  of  acts  of  hostility, 
by  one  belligerent  power  against  another,  within  those 
limits.  This  claim  has,  however,  been  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  innocent  use  of 
the  waters  washing  the  shores  of  a  particular  State,  in 
peace  and  in  war ;  as,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of 

(t)  Fid*  supra,  pt.  ii.  oh.  2,  }§  177-181. 
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participating  in  the  fishery,  which  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  subjects  of  the  State  within  that  distance 
of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive  claim  is  sanctioned  both 
by  usage  and  convention,  and  must  be  considered  as 
o  190  forming  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of  nations  (k). 
straits  and  3.  As  to  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 

the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communi- 
cating from  one  sea  to  another,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  territorial  sovereignty  may  be  limited,  by  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  navigate  the  seas  thus  connected. 
The  physical  power  which  the  State,  bordering  on  both 
sides  the  sound  or  strait,  has  of  appropriating  its  waters, 
and  of  excluding  other  nations  from  their  use,  is  here 
encountered  by  the  moral  obstacle  arising  from  the  right 
of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  each  other.    If  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  example,  were  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  nation,  and  if  they 
were  sufficiently  narrow  to  be  commanded  by  cannon- 
shot  from  both  shores,  this  passage  would  not  be  the  less 
freely  open  to  all  nations ;  since  the  navigation,  both  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  free  to 
all.     Thus  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  by   which  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  are  connected  together,  is 
free  to  all  nations,  subject  to  those  regulations  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.     In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  intervention,  of  the  15th  of  July, 
1840,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  that  an 
article  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  recognizing  the 
permanent  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that,  whilst  that 
empire  is  at  peace,  the  Straits,  both  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  are  considered  as  shut  against  the  ships 
of  war  of  all  nations.    To  this  proposition  it  was  replied, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  that  its  opinion 
respecting  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  by  the  ships  of 

(*)  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  dee  Gens  Moderne  de  PEurope,  $  163.    Vattel, 
Droit  dee  Gens,  liy.  i.  c.  23,  §  287. 
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war  of  foreign  nations  rested  upon  a  general  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  international  law.  Every  State  is 
considered  as  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea 
which  washes  its  shores,  as  far  as  three  miles  from  low- 
water  mark;  and,  consequently,  any  strait  which  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sove- 
reign, and  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign.  But 
the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  are  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parts 
less  than  six  miles  wide;  consequently  his  territorial 
jurisdiction  extends  over  both  those  Straits,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of  war  from  those 
Straits,  if  he  should  think  proper  so  to  do.  By  the 
Treaty  of  1809,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  this  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  and  promised  to  acquiesce  in 
the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  was  but  just  that  Russia 
should  take  the  same  engagement.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  of  opinion,  that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
ships  of  war  from  the  two  Straits  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  than  an  under- 
standing that  the  Strait  in  question  should  be  a  general 
thoroughfare,  open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries ;  but  whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  by 
treaty,  as  a  general  principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  that 
the  two  Straits  should  be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it 
was  of  opinion,  that  if,  for  a  particular  emergency,  one 
of  those  Straits  should  be  open  for  one  party,  the  other 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for  other  parties,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  the  same  parity  between  the 
condition  of  the  two  Straits,  when  open  and  shut ;  and, 
therefore,  the  British  government  would  expect  that,  in 
that  part  of  the  proposed  Convention  which  should  allot 
to  each  power  its  appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of 
execution,  it  should  be  stipulated,  that  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  for  a  Russian  force  to  enter  the  Bosphorus, 
a  British  force  should,  at  the  same  time,  enter  the  Dar- 
danelles. §  19L 

It  was  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  of  the  3£^„ 

w.  u 
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Convention,  that  the  co-operation  destined  to  place  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Ottoman  capital  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the 
contracting  parties,  against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  should  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  exception, 
adopted  at  the  express  request  of  the  Sultan,  and  solely 
for  his  defence,  in  the  single  case  above  mentioned ;  but 
it  was  agreed  that  such  measure  should  not  derogate,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had,  at  all  times,  been  pro- 
.  hibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to  enter  those 
Straits.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  declared  that, 
excepting  the  contingency  above  mentioned,  it  was  his 
firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  this  principle  in- 
variably established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire, 
and,  so  long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  to  admit  no 
foreign  ship  of  war  into  these  Straits ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  four  Powers  engaged  to  respect  this  determination, 
and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  principle. 

This  rule,  and  the  engagement  to  respect  it,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  treaty  of  the  13  th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great 
European  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte;  and  as  the  right 
of  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  in  amity 
with  the  Porte,  to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of  the 
Empire,  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in 
1829,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte;  the  two  principles 
— the  one  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war,  and  the  other 
admitting  foreign  merchant  vessels  to  navigate  those 
waters — may  be  considered  as  permanently  incorporated 
„  192  into  the  public  law  of  Europe  (/). 
Rivm  form-  The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and 
the  te^tory  rivers,  entirely  enclosed  within  its  limits.  The  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  territory  also  form  a  part  of  the 
domain,  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  or  as  far 
as  they  flow  within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or 

(J)  Wheaton,   Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  677—583.    [See  Appendix  F.,  and 
p.  282,  ante]. 
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estuaries  formed  by  their  junction  with  the  sea.  Where 
a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous 
States,  the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  Thalweg r,  is  generally 
taken  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  States, 
the  presumption  of  law  being  that  the  right  of  navi- 
gation is  common  to  both ;  but  this  presumption  may  be 
destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy  and  long 
undisturbed  possession,  giving  to  one  of  the  riparian 
proprietors  the  exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river  (m).  o  jgg 

Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  ?%»  of 

«  .  .  innocent 

sea  and  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as  to  passage  on 
exclude  others  from  using  these  elements  in  any  manner  through0*1** 
which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  steST* 
proprietor.     This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.    Thus 
we  have  seen  that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation 
over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea  leading 
through  its  own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to  other 
seas  common  to  all  nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from 
the  right   of  innocent  passage  through  these  communi- 
cations.    The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  rivers  flow- 
ing from  one  State  through  the  territory  of  another  into 
the  sea,  or  into  the  territory  of  a  third  State.     The  right 
of  navigating,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  river  which 
flows  through  the  territories  of  different  States,  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  its 
banks ;  but  this  right  of  innocent  passage  being  what  the 
text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  neces- 
sarily modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
State  affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured 
by  mutual  convention  regulating  the  mode  of  its  exer- 
cise^). §1W 
It  seems  that  this  right  draws  after  it  the  incidental  ^dental 
right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  the  the  banks  of 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  principal  right  itself.    Thus  the    e  nvers" 

(m)  Vattel,   Droit  des  Gens,  liy.   i.  (**)  Grottos,  de   Jar.    Bel.    ac   Fao. 

eh.  22,  $  266.  Martens,  Precis  dn  Droit  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  }§  12—14 ;  cap.  3,  §§  7— 
des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  liy.  ii.  12.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  1,  i  39.  Heffler,  das  Europaisohe  ch.  9,  §§  126—130;  ch.  10,  §§  132—134. 
Yolkerrecht,  f  {  66 — 77.  Foffendorf ,  de  Jar.  Nature  et  Gentium, 

lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  §}  3—6. 
V2 
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Roman  law,  which  considered  navigable  rivers  as  public 
or  common  property,  declared  that  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water ;  and  that 
the  right  to  navigate  a  river  involved  the  right  to  moor 
vessels  to  its  banks,  to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  &c.  The 
public  jurists  apply  this  principle  of  the  Roman  civil  law 
to  the  same  case  between  nations,  and  infer  the  right  to 
use  the  adjacent  land  for  these  purposes,  as  means  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  the  free  navi- 
n  lflir       gation  of  the  water  is  permitted  (0). 
These  rights        The  incidental  right,  like  the  principal  right  itself,  is 
%mp$r  ee .   £rQperfec^  ^  jj-g  nature,  and  the  mutual  convenience  of 
6  196       ^oth  Par^es  mus*  be  consulted  in  its  exercise. 
Modification        Those  who  are  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
by  compact,     rights  may  renounce  them  entirely,  or  consent  to  modify 
them  in  such  manner  as  mutual  convenience  and  policy 
may  dictate.     A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  renuncia- 
tion is  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  treaties,  by  which  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Scheldt  was  closed  to  the  Belgic  provinces, 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch.     The  forcible  opening  of  this 
navigation  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1792,  in  viola- 
tion of  these  treaties,  was  one  of  the  principal  ostensible 
causes  of  the  war  between  France  on   one  side,  and 
Great    Britain   and   Holland   on  the    other.      By    the 
Treaties  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  united 
to  Holland  under  the  same  sovereign,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  of 
freedom    with    that    of    the    Rhine    and    other    great 
European  rivers.     And  by  the  Treaty  of  1831,  for  the 
separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium,  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  was,  in  like  manner,   secured,  subject 
to  certain  duties,  to  be  collected  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment ( p). 

Xlfwa. 

emption         On  the  16  th  Jul  J,  1863,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Belgium 

(0)  Grotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  ii.      Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh.  9,  }  129. 
cap.  2,  j  15.    Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Natures  (p)  Wheaton,  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations, 

et  Gentium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  §  8.    Vattel,      pp.  282—284,  652. 
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and  most  of  the  European  Powers,  by  which  Belgium  agreed  to  of  the  Scheldt 
suppress  the  tolls  on  the  Scheldt.  Holland  had  renounced  her  claims 
to  the  tolls  on  the  12th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  in  consideration  of 
an  indemnity  paid  to  her  by  Belgium  (y).  The  suppression  of  the  tolls 
was  to  apply  to  every  flag,  and  they  were  never  to  be  re-established. 
Belgium  also  agreed  to  abolish  tonnage  dues  in  her  ports,  and  to 
reduce  the  pilotage  rates  previously  charged;  but  this  was  only  to 
apply  to  countries  which  were  parties  to  the  treaty  (r).  As  a  compen- 
sation, the  signatory  powers  agreed  to  indemnify  Belgium  against  the 
claims  she  had  become  liable  to,  under  the  treaty  with  Holland,  and 
to  pay  her  a  total  sum,  assessed  in  certain  proportions  among  the 
contracting  parties  (*). 

§197. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in   1815,  the  commercial  Treaties  of 

navigation  of  rivers,  which  separate  different  States,  or  respecting 
flow  through  their  respective  territories,  was  declared  to  European 
be  entirely  free  in  their  whole  course,  from  the  point  nvera* 
where  each  river  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth ;  pro- 
vided that  the  regulations  relating  to  the  police  of  the 
navigation  should  be  observed,  which  regulations  were 
to  be  uniform,  and  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations  (t). 

By  the  Annexe  xvi.  to  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  confirmed 
"  in  its  whole  course,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable  to  the  sea,  ascending  or  descending;"  and 
detailed  regulations  are  provided  respecting  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  and  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the 
Moselle,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are  declared 
in  like  manner  to  be  free  from  the  point  where  each  of 
these  rivers  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth.  Similar 
regulations  respecting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
were  established  among  the  powers  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  that  river,  by  an  act  signed  at  Dresden  the 
12th  December,  1821.  And  the  stipulations  between 
the  different  powers  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Vistula  and  other  rivers  of  ancient  Poland  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  the  3rd  May,  1815,  between  Austria  and 

(q)  [Hertslet,    Map    of  Europe    by  (»)   [Hertalet,    Map    of    Europe    by 

Treaty,  yoL  ii.  p.  1532.]  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1550.] 

(r)  [The  United  States  were  not  a  (0  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 

party.]  pp.  498—501. 
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Russia,  and  of  the  same  date  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  to  which  last  Austria  subsequently  acceded,  are 
confirmed  by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  same  treaty  also  extends  the  general  principles 
adopted  by  the  congress  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
rivers  to  that  of  the  Po  («). 

§  197a. 

Navigation  of      These  principles  were  applied  to  the  Danube  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  Danube.     1856  ^)     It  wafl  faen  declared  that  "  The  navigation  of  the  Danube 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment  or  charge  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles ;  in 
consequence  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll  founded  solely  upon  the 
fact  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods  which 
may  be  on  board  of  vessels.     The  regulations  of  police  and  of  quaran- 
tine to  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the  States  separated  or 
traversed  by  that  river,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  passage  of  vessels.     With  the   exception  of  such 
regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  be  opposed  to  free  naviga- 
tion."    A  European  commission  was  then  appointed  to  manage  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  out  the  works  necessary  for  this 
§197b.      purpose  (y). 
Neutrality  of       In  1865,  a  public  Act  was  promulgated  by  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
the  Ctommis-     °*  ■^>ar^B»  ^y  which  all  the  works  of  the  Danube  Commission,  together 
sion.  with  its  members  and  servants,  were  declared  neutral  in  case  of  war. 

This  principle  was  re-affirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  1871 ;  but  the  right  of 
Turkey,  as  territorial  power,  to  send  vessels  of  war  into  the  river  was 
maintained  (z).  When  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
1877,  some  stoppage  of  the  navigation  became  inevitable,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  was  at  first  the  actual  seat  of  war.  Both  Austria  and 
England  addressed  notes  on  the  subject  to  the  Governments  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  was  admitted  that  the  incidents  of  war  might  cause 
temporary  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube ;  but  a  demand 
was  made  that  this  exceptional  situation  should  not  be  invoked  as  a 
precedent  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  navigation,  and  that  the 
measures  restricting  this  liberty,  which  might  become  indispensable, 
should  be  regulated  on  international  principles,  and  should  not  over- 
step the  limits  traced  by  the  most  imperious  necessity.  As  soon  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  permitted,  the  belligerents  were  immediately 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  navigation  (a).  To  this  both  parties  replied, 
that  they  would  confine  their  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce  to  the  narrowest  limits  that  the  necessities  of  the  war  would 

(tt)  Mayer,  Corpus  Juris  Germanici,  (*)  [Pari.  Papers,   Turkey  (No.  29), 

torn.  ii.  pp.  224—239,  298.    Acte  Final,  1878,  p.  25.    Hertslet,  Map,  vol.  iii. 

art.  14,  118,  96.  p.  1922.] 

(x)  [Art.xv.   Hertslet, Mapof Europe  (a)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  25), 

by  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1257.]  1877,  pp.  236,  294.] 

(y)  [Art.  xvii.] 
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admit,  and  that  these  restrictions  would  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  (b).  Throughout  the  discussion  it  was  admitted  that  the 
existing  international  arrangements  did  not  imply  the  absolute  neu- 
trality of  the  river  way.  The  works  of  the  Danube  Commission  could 
alone  claim  this  exemption  from  the  effects  of  war. 

By  Articles  52 — 57  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  all  fortresses  on  the 
Danube,  from  the  Iron  Gates  downwards,  were  to  be  razed,  and  no  new 
ones  erected,  and  no  vessel  of  war,  except  light  police  and  customs 
vessels,  is  to  navigate  the  river  below  the  same  point.  Roumania  is 
added  to  the  European  Commission,  and  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  extended  to  Galatz(c).  By  a  treaty  signed  in  London,  10th 
March,  1883,  between  the  signatories  to. the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  commission  is  prolonged  to  24th  April,  1904,  and  its 
authority  is  extended  to  Ibraila,  which  is  the  limit  to  which  great  ships 
are  able  to  ascend  (d). 

§198. 
The  interpretation  of  the  above  stipulations  respecting  ^a™§?£on  ^ 

the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
other  States  interested  in  the  commerce  of  that  river. 
The  Dutch  government  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  and  imposing  duties  upon  the  trade,  within 
its  own  territory,  at  the  places  where  the  different 
branches  into  which  the  Rhine  divides  itself  fall  into  the 
sea.  The  expression  in  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
"jusqu'd  la  mer"  to  the  sea,  was  said  to  be  different  in 
its  import  from  the  term  "  dans  la  mer"  into  the  sea ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  added,  if  the  upper  States  insist  so 
strictly  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaties  they  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  course  of  the  proper  Rhine  itself.  The 
mass  of  waters  brought  down  by  that  river,  dividing 
itself  a  short  distance  above  Nimeguen,  is  carried  to  the 
sea  through  three  principal  channels,  the  Waal,  the  Leek, 
and  the  Yssel ;  the  first  descending  by  Gorcum,  where  it 
changes  its  name  for  that  of  the  Meuse;  the  second 
approaching  the  sea  at  Rotterdam ;  and  the  third,  taking 
a  northerly  course  by  Zutphen  and  Deventer,  empties 
itself  into  Zuyderzee.  None  of  these  channels,  however, 
is  called  the  Rhine ;  that  name  is  preserved  to  a  small 

(*)  [Ibid.    Turkey   (No.   26),    1877,  (d)  [Pari.    Papers,    1883,    Danube, 

pp.  26,  113.]  No.  6 ;  Holland,  p.  233.] 

(*)  [Appapdii  P.] 
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stream  which  leaves  the  Leek  at  Wyck,  takes  its  course 
by  the  learned  retreats  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  gradually 
dispersing  and  losing  its  waters  among  the  sandy  downs 
at  Kulwyck.  The  proper  Rhine  being  thus  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  Leek  was  substituted  for 
it  by  common  consent  of  the  powers  interested  in  the 
question ;  and  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  after- 
wards consented  that  the  Waal,  as  being  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  should  be  substituted  for 
the  Leek.  But  it  was  insisted  by  that  government  that 
the  Waal  terminates  at  Gorcum,  to  which  the  tide 
ascends,  and  where,  consequently,  the  Rhine  terminates; 
all  that  remains  of  that  branch  of  the  river  from 
Gorcum  to  Helvoetsluys  and  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  inclosed  within  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  subject  to  any  regu- 
lations which  its  government  may  think  fit  to  establish. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  by  the  powers 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  that  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange  over  Holland  was 
revived,  with  an  accession  of  territory,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine  was,  at  the  same  time,  declared  to  be 
free  "  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the 
sea,"  were  inseparably  connected  in  the  intentions  of  the 
allied  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The 
intentions  thus  disclosed  were  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  determined  the 
union  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  confirmed  the  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  condition  annexed 
to  this  augmentation  of  territory  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  it  was  said, 
draws  after  it,  by  necessary  implication,  the  innocent 
use  of  the  different  waters  which  unite  it  with  the  sea; 
and  the  expression  "to  the  sea"  was,  in  this  respect, 
equivalent  to  the  term  "into  the  sea,"  since  the  preten- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  to  levy  unlimited  duties  upon  its 
principal  passage  into  the  sea  would  render  wholly  useless 
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to  other  States  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  river  within 

the  Dutch  territory  (s).  c  i^ 

After  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  this  question  was  Th»  Bhine- 
finally  settled  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Mayence, 
the  31st  of  March,  1831,  between  all  the  riparian  States 
of  the  Rhine,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
declared  free  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable 
into  the  sea  (bis  in  die  See)y  including  its  two  principal 
outlets  or  mouths  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Leek  and  the  Waal,  passing  by  Rotterdam  and  Briel 
through  the  first-named  watercourse,  and  by  Dordrecht 
and  Helvoetsluys  through  the  latter,  with  the  use  of  the 
artificial  communication  by  the  canal  of  Voorne  with 
Helvoetsluys.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  stipulates,  in  case  the  passages 
by  the  main  sea  by  Briel  or  Helvoetsluys  should  at  any 
time  become  innavigable,  through  natural  or  artificial 
causes,  to  indicate  other  watercourses  for  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  the  riparian  States,  equal  in  conveni- 
ence to  those  which  may  be  open  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  its  own  subjects.  The  convention  also 
provides  minute  regulations  of  police  and  fixed  toll- 
duties  on  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  through  the 
Netherlands  territory  to  or  from  the  sea,  and  also  by 
the  different  ports  of  the  upper  riparian  States  on  the 
Rhine  (t).  §  200. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  ^f tion 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  province  Mississippi, 
of  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  and 
that  of  Florida  to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in 
North  America  was  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
Iberville,  and  from  thence  through  the  latter  river  and 
the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea. 
The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its 

(*)  Annual  Register   for  1826,  vol.  (<)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ix. 

lxriiL  pp.  259—863.  p.  262. 
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source  to  the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out  of  its 
mouth,  without  being  stopped,  or  visited,  or  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  province  of 
Louisiana  was  soon  afterwards  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  Florida  was 
retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  separate  treaty  between  these  powers. 
But  Spain  having  become  thus  possessed  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable 
distance  above  its  mouth,  claimed  its  exclusive  naviga- 
tion below  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  struck  the  river.  This  claim  was  resisted, 
and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river  from  its  source  to  the  sea  was  insisted  on  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  dispute 
was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real, 
in  1795,  by  the  4th  article  of  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole 
breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and  by  the  22nd 
article,  they  were  permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from 
thence,  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  the  hire  of 
the  warehouses.  The  subsequent  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  by  the  United  States  having  included  within 
their  territory  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the 
Grulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  securing  to  British  subjects  a  right  to  participate 
in  its  navigation,  not  having  been  renewed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  is  now  vested    exclusively  in   the  United 

« 201       States. 

mi  of  the  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with 
Spain  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  was 
rested  by  the  American  government  on  the  sentiment 
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written  in  deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  man,  that 
the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all  their 
inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  country, 
united  under  the  same  political  society,  by  laying  the 
navigable  rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When 
these  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the 
right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the  stream 
was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  The,  then,  recent  case  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  the  general  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  point,  as  it  was  believed  that  Amster- 
dam had  scarcely  an  advocate  out  of  Holland,  and  even 
there  her  pretensions  were  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
treaties,  and  not  of  natural  right.  This  sentiment  of 
right  in  favour  of  the  upper  inhabitants  must  become 
stronger  in  the  proportion  which  their  extent  of  country 
bears  to  the  lower.  The  United  States  held  600,000 
square  miles  of  inhabitable  territory  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches,  and  this  river,  with  its  branches, 
afforded  many  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waters 
penetrating  this  territory  in  all  its  parts.  The  inhabit- 
able territory  of  Spain  below  their  boundary  and  border- 
ing on  the  river,  which  alone  could  pretend  any  fear  of 
being  incommoded  by  their  use  of  the  river,  was  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  had  no  other  outlet  for  its 
productions,  and  these  productions  were  of  the  bulkiest 
kind.  And,  in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river 
might  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish  subjects 
on  the  river,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them  far 
beyond  their  actual  condition.  The  real  interests,  then, 
of  the  inhabitants,  upper  and  lower,  concurred  in  fact 
with  their  respective  rights.  g  2 

If  the  appeal  was  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  Legal  view  of 
expressed  by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  by  ihe  cAaim' 
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them,  that  even  if  the  river,  where  it  passes  between 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  were  the  exclusive  right  of  Spain, 
still  an  innocent  passage  along  it  was  a  natural  right  in 
those  inhabiting  its  borders  above.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
what  those  writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the  modi- 
fication of  its  exercise  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
on  the  conveniency  of  the  nation  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  But  it  was  still  a  right,  as  real  as  any  other 
right,  however  well  defined :  and  were  it  to  be  refused, 
or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations  not  necessary  for  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  render  its  use 
impracticable  to  us,  it  would  then  be  an  injury,  of  which 
we  should  be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right  of 
the  upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  was  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the  shores  below, 
and  founded  in  the  same  natural  relations  with  the  soil 
and  water.  And  the  line  at  which  their  respective  rights 
met  was  to  be  advanced  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  inconveniences  resulting  to  each  party  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  by  the  other.  This  estimate  was 
to  be  fairly  made  with  a  mutual  disposition  to  make 
equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side  ought  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  the  estimate.  Spain  held  so 
very  small  a  tract  of  habitable  land  on  either  side  below 
our  boundary,  that  it  might  in  fact  be  considered  as  a 
strait  in  the  sea ;  for  though  it  was  eighty  leagues  from 
our  southern  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet  it 
was  only  here  and  there  in  spots  and  slips  that  the  land 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  times  of  inundation. 
There  were  then,  and  ever  must  be,  so  few  inhabitants 
on  her  part  of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use  of  its  naviga- 
tion might  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  annoyance  (e). 
It  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  should  be  free  to  both,  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  was  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

(e)  The  authorities  referred  to  on  this  cap.  3,  $$  3—6.     Wolff's  Inst.  {§  310— 

head  were  the  following:  Grotius,  de  312.    Vattel,  liy.  L  292;  liv.  i.  J}  123— 

Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§  11—  139. 
13;  c.  3,  {{  7—12.    Puffendorf,  lib.  iii. 
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nz.,  through  its  whole  breadth.  The  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  was  remarkably  winding,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  perpetually  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
general  bed  of  the  river.  Within  the  elbows  thus  made 
by  the  channel,  there  was  generally  an  eddy  setting 
upwards,  and  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
eddies,  and  constantly  crossing  from  one  to  another  of 
them,  that  boats  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  river. 
Without  this  right  the  navigation  of  the  whole  river 
would  be  impracticable  both  to  the  Americans  and 
Spaniards. 

It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a 
right  to  the  means  without  which  it  could  not  be  used, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  means  follow  the  end.  Thus  a 
right  to  navigate  a  river  draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor 
vessels  to  its  shores,  to  land  on  them  in  cases  of  distress, 
or  for  other  necessary  purposes,  &c.  This  principle  was 
founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evidenced  by  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  writers  before 
quoted. 

The  Roman  law,  which,  like  other  municipal  laws, 

placed  the  navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of 

nature,   as   to  their  own   citizens,  by   declaring  them 

public,  declared  also  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 

shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water  (/).     The  laws 

of  every  country  probably  did  the  same.     This  must 

have  been   so  understood  between  France  and  Great 

Britain  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  where  a  right  was  ceded 

to  British   subjects  to  navigate  the  whole  river,  and 

expressly  that  part  between  the  island  of  New  Orleans 

and  the  western  bank,  without  stipulating  a  word  about 

the  use  of  the  shores,  though  both  of  them  belonged 

then  to   France,  and  were  to  belong  immediately  to 

Spain.     Had  not  the  use  of  the  shores  been  considered 

as  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  it  would  have  been 

expressly  stipulated,  since  its  necessity  was  too  obvious 

to  have  escaped  either  party.     Accordingly  all  British 


{/)  Inst.  Ky.  ii.  t.  1,  {{  1—5. 
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subjects  used  the  shores  habitually  for  the  purposes 
necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  when  a 
Spanish  governor  undertook  at  one  time  to  forbid  this, 
and  even  cut  loose  the  vessels  fastened  to  the  shores,  a 
British  vessel  went  immediately,  moored  itself  opposite 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  set  out  guards  with  orders 
to  fire  on  such  as  might  attempt  to  disturb  her  moorings. 
The  governor  acquiesced,  the  right  was  constantly  exer- 
cised afterwards,  and  no  interruption  ever  offered. 

This  incidental  right  extends  even  beyond  the  shores, 
when  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  the  principal  right ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  damaged, 
where  the  mere  shore  could  not  be  a  safe  deposit  for  her 
cargo  till  she  could  be  repaired,  she  may  remove  into 
safe  ground  off  the  river.  The  Roman  law  was  here 
quoted  too,  because  it  gave  a  good  idea  both  of  the 
~  203  extent  and  the  limitations  of  this  right  (g). 
Nangmtk*  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
St.  iAwiatte.  Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  northern 
lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previously  to 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to  the 
Mississippi ;  the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  line  strikes 
the  river,  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  northern  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  river  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  sea,  as 
well  as  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
latitude  45°  north  to  its  mouth. 

The  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea, 
was,  in  1826,  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
«  am       American  and  British  governments. 
The^  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  this 

right  is  rested  on  the  same  grounds  of  natural  right  and 
obvious  necessity  which  had  formerly  been  urged  in 
respect  to  the  river  Mississippi.     The  dispute  between 

(/)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Instructions  to      1792.    Waite's  State  Papers,  toI.  x 
U.  S.  Ministers  in  Spain,  March,  18,      pp.  185—140. 
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different  European  powers  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  was  also  referred  to  in  the  corres- 
pondence on  this  subject,  and  the  case  of  that  river  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  its 
peculiar  circumstances.  Among  others,  it  is  known  to 
have  been  alleged  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  two  branches  of  this  river  which  passed  within 
the  dominions  of  Holland  was  entirely  artificial;  that  it 
owed  its  existence  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  Dutchmen ; 
that  its  banks  had  been  erected  and  maintained  by  them 
at  a  great  expense.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive  for 
that  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the 
lower  Scheldt,  with  the  canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and 
other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoining  them,  should  be  kept 
closed  on  the  side  belonging  to  Holland.  But  the  case 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  totally  different,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  free  navigation  was  maintained  by 
the  United  States  had  recently  received  an  unequivocal 
confirmation  in  the  solemn  act  of  the  principal  States  of 
Europe.  In  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese, 
and  the  Scheldt,  should  be  free  to  all  nations.  These 
stipulations,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  might 
be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  present  judgment 
of  Europe  upon  the  general  question.  The  importance 
of  the  present  claim  might  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  at  least  eight  States  of  the  American 
Union,  besides  the  territory  of  Michigan,  had  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  it,  besides  the  prospective  interests  of 
other  parts  connected  with  this  river  and  the  inland  seas 
through  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean.  The 
right  of  this  great  and  growing  population  to  the  use  of 
this  its  only  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean,  was  supported 
by  the  same  principles  and  authorities  which  had  been 
urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  The 
present  claim  was  also  fortified  by  the  consideration  that 
this  navigation  was,  before  the  war  of  the  American 
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Revolution,  the  common  property  of  all  the  British 
subjects  inhabiting  this  continent,  having  been  acquired 
from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  in  the  war  of  1756.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
when  the  mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were 
held  by  another  power.  The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  injurious  to  Great  Britain, 
nor  could  it  violate  any  of  her  just  rights  {g). 

On  the  part  of  the  British  government,  the  claim  was 
considered  as  involving  the  question  whether  a  perfect 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
could  be  maintained  according  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation 
through  the  dominions  of  another  was  treated  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  public  law  as  a  qualified,  occa- 
sional exception  to  the  paramount  rights  of  property. 
They  made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage 
by  a  river,  flowing  from  the  possessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same 
right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  generally  accessible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  right  of  passage,  then,  must  hold  good 
for  other  purposes,  besides  those  of  trade, — for  objects  of 
war  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace, — for  all  nations,  no 
less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and  be  attached  to 
artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.  The  principle 
could  not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by  the  American 
government,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  apply  the  same 
principle  by  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  British  subjects,  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  access 
to  which  from  Canada  might  be  obtained  by  a  few 
miles  of  land-carriage,  or  by  the  artificial  Communica- 
te) American  Paper  on  the  Naviga-  Documents,  Session  1827 — 1828,  No.  43, 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Congress      p.  34. 
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tions  created  by  the  canals  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been  felt  by  the  writers 
on  public  law,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  a  principle 
so  extensive  and  dangerous,  by  restricting  the  right  of 
transit  to  purposes  of  innocent  utility,  to  be  exclusively 
determined  by  the  local  sovereign.  Hence  the  right  in 
question  is  termed  by  them  an  imperfect  right.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  natural  right.  These  stipula- 
tions were  the  result  of  mutual  consent,  founded  on  con- 
siderations of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  different  States  concerned  in  this  naviga- 
tion. The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various 
conventional  regulations  which  had  been,  at  different 
periods,  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
As  to  any  supposed  right  derived  from  the  simultaneous 
acquisition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  British  and 
American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  partition  of 
the  British  dominions  in  North  America  was  made 
between  the  new  government  and  that  of  the  mother 
country  (A). 

To  this  argument  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the  The3 
United  States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  regarded  st' Lawrenoe- 
as  a  strait  connecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  pro- 
perly to  be,  there  would  be  less  controversy.  The 
principle  on  which  the  right  to  navigate  straits  depends, 
is,  that  they  are  accessorial  to  those  seas  which  they 
unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating  which  is  not  exclusive, 
but  common  to  all  nations;  the  right  to  navigate  the 
seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  between  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lakes.  The  St.  Law- 
rence connects  them  with  the   ocean.      The  right  to 


§ 


(A)  British  Paper  on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Session,  1827—28, 
No.  43,  p.  41. 
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navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean)  ineluc 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  ns 
Was  it  then  reasonable  or  just  that  one  of  t 
proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether  c 
associate  from  the  use  of  a  common  bounty 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  ?  1 
tion  between  the  right  of  passage,  claimed  by 
through  the  territories  of  another,  on  land,  a 
navigable  water,  though  not  always  clearly ; 
the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a  manifest  existi 
nature  of  things.  In  the  former  case,  the  p 
hardly  ever  take  place,  especially  if  it  be  of 
bodies,  without  some  detriment  or  ineonvenie 
State  whose  territory  is  traversed,  But  in  th 
passage  on  water  no  such  injury  is  sustai 
American  government  did  not  mean  to  conte 
principle,  the  benefit  of  which,  in  analogous  circ 
it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain.  If,  therefi 
further  progress  of  discovery,  a  connection 
developed  between  the  river  Mississippi  a 
Canada,  similar  to  that  which  exists  betw 
States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  g 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to 
sippi,  the  same  principles  it  contended  for 
to  the  St  Lawrence.  But  the  case  of  riv 
rise  and  debouch  altogether  within  the  limits  c 
nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  th 
having  their  sources  and  navigable  portion 
streams  in  States  above,  finally  discharge 
within  the  limits  of  other  States  below.  In 
case,  the  question  as  to  opening  the  navigation 
nations,  depended  upon  the  same  considerat 
might  influence  the  regulation  of  other  comme 
course  with  foreign  States,  and  was  to  be  < 
determined  by  the  local  sovereign.  But  in 
the  latter,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  wa* 
right  in  the  upper  inhabitants,  of  which  they 
be  entirely  deprived  by  the  arbitrary  caprice  o; 
State,     Nor  was  the  fact  of  subjecting  the  use  o 
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to  treaty  regulations,  as  was  proposed  at  Vienna  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  European  rivers, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  right  was  con- 
ventional, and  not  natural.  It  often  happened  to  be 
highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensable,  to 
avoid  controversies  by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  natural  right.  The  law  of  nature,  though 
sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  outlines  and  general 
purposes,  does  not  always  reach  every  minute  detail 
which  is  called  for  by  the  complicated  wants  and  varie- 
ties of  modern  navigation  and  commerce.  Hence  the 
right  of  navigating  the  ocean  itself,  in  many  instances, 
principally  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  is  subjected,  by 
innumerable  treaties,  to  various  regulations.  These 
regulations — the  transactions  of  Vienna,  and  other 
analogous  stipulations — should  be  regarded  only  as  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  man  to  the  paramount  Lawgiver 
of  the  universe,  by  delivering  his  great  works  from  the 
artificial  shackles  and  selfish  contrivances  to  which  they 

have  been  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  subjected  (»). 

§205a. 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  that  "The  Treaty  of 
navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,  from  18£J  as  ^  Sie 
the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to   form   the  St.  Lawrence, 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
for  ever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such 
privilege  of  free  navigation  (k).  §  205b. 

By  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  1885,  the  trade  of  all  African 
nations,  except  in  so  far  as  any  independent  sovereign  State  may  nvers- 
neglect  to  apply  this  principle  within  its  territory,  is  to  enjoy  complete 
freedom  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  its  mouths  and  circumjacent  regions, 
extending  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Zambesi.  The  signatory 
parties  bind  themselves  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  same  free  trade 
zone,  so  long  as  the  ruling  power  in  any  territory  within  it  shall  fulfil 
the  duties  which  neutrality  requires ;  and  in  case  any  such  power 
shall  be  engaged  in  war,  the  signatory  powers  bind  themselves  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  the  end  that  any  territory  within  the  free  trade 
zone,  belonging  to  either  belligerent,  may  be  placed,  in  effect,  in  very 

'  (*)  Mr.  Secretary  Clay's  Letter  to  (*)  [Art.  xxvi.    Treaty  of  Washing-  , 

Mr.  Gallatin,  June  19,  1826.    Session      ton,  1871.     See  Appendix  E.  p.  769.] 
1827—1828,  No.  43,  p.  18. 
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§205c. 

International 


§205d. 

The  Suez 
Canal. 


much  the  same  position  aa  though  it  ware  neutral 
navigation  of  the  Congo  is  to  remain  free  for  the  mc 
all  nations  equally*  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Ns 
remain  in  force  in  time  of  war.  Consequently  all  ni 
nnutral  or  belligerent,  are  to  he  always  free,  for  the  pui 
to  navigate  the  Congo  and  the  territorial  waters  frontii 
chure  of  the  river,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  tram 
intended  for  a  belligerent  and,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  na 
as  contraband  of  war.  Provisions  of  a  like  nature  are  i 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  (J). 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  world  has  added  at 
water  communication,  viz.,  by  international  canals,  wl 
rise  to  very  important  questions  in  international  la 
canal  between  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  has 
accomplished  fact,  and  a  successful  commercial  spceulat 
Panama  Canal  between  North  and  South  America,  tho 
existence,  has  been  partially  made,  and  may,  perhaps, 
completed.  In  both  these  cases  the  works  are  the  pi 
nu Trial  corporations,  and  are  situated  entirely  within  th 
the  States  where  they  are  respectively  located*  But  th 
as  maritime  highways  for  the  whole  world  is  enormoi 
value  to  the  actual  States  where  they  are  situated  is  mei 
mob  kMl  prosperity  as  may  be  derived  from  the  transit 
and  goods  through  the  canals.  Thus  the  question  of 
waterways  open  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstance 
of  paramount  importance  to  countries  that  have  no  dii 
with  the  States  where  the  canals  are  situated.  In  theo 
tho  I  Milled  States  of  Colombia  (Panama  being  one  of  thes< 
respettivrly  to  have  absolute  control  over  the  Suez 
Canals ;  but  the  interests  of  other  countries  in  these  wo: 
and  far-reaching,  that  it  is  found  practically  impossibh 
Hut  h  rights.  The  Suez  Canal  was  made  chiefly  with  I 
while  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  passing  through  it  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  connection  between 
India  makes  the  canal  far  more  Important  to  Engl  am 
other  country.  The  United  States  consider  that,  if  the  ] 
were  made,  it  would  render  their  Western  seaboard  mm 
to  attack  by  a  European  country  than  it  now  is ;  and  o 
they  consider  themselves  to  have  a  moat  important 
control,  although  the  canal  is  hundreds  of  miles  fron 
point  of  their  territory. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  to  meet 
as  these.    The  situation  of  the  waterway  and  the  Stat* 
mercial    or    other    interests  require    its    maintenaneo 
considered. 

The  considerations  noticed  in  the  preceding  sectioi 

{/)  [Appendix  J«] 
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British  government,  in  1875,  to  purchase  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  latter  owned 
in  his  private  capacity  of  shareholder.  The  Turko-Bussian  War  of 
1877  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  lest  either  of  the  belligerents  should 
endeavour  to  close  the  canal,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility  in  or  near  it ; 
and  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Britain  would  insist  on  the  canal  being  kept  open. 
M.  de  Lessepe,  the  engineer  of  the  canal  and  president  of  the  com- 
pany, on  10th  May,  1877,  laid  before  Lord  Derby  a  proposal  for  its 
neutralization.  His  lordship  declined  to  accept  the  scheme  as  put 
forward  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  but  he  "  intimated  to  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador that  an  attempt  to  blockade,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  the 
canal  or  its  approaches,  would  be  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment as  a  menace  to  India,  and  as  a  grave  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world."  "  Any  such  step  would  be  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance by  Her  Majesty's  government  of  an  attitude  of  passive 
neutrality."  "  Her  Majesty's  government  will  expect  that  the  Forte 
and  the  Khedive  will  on  their  side  abstain  from  impeding  the  navi- 
gation of  the  canal,  or  adopting  any  measures  likely  to  injure  the 
canal  or  its  approaches,  and  they  are  firmly  determined  not  to  permit 
the  canal  to  be  made  the  scene  of  any  combat,  or  other  warlike 
operations  "  (#»). 

The  main  object  of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882  was  to 
protect  the  canal  against  injury ;  and  in  August  of  that  year,  British, 
war  vessels  and  transports  entered  the  canal,  which  was  thereafter 
used  as  the  British  base  of  operations,  and  was  patrolled  by  armed 
boats  and  launches  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  ships.  These  acts, 
however,  were  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  in  his 
interest  (n). 

Early  in  1883,  Lord  Granville  had  proposed  to  the  Powers  that  the 
canal  should  be  neutralized  (o).  By  a  declaration,  which  was  signed 
at  London  on  the  17th  March,  1885,  by  Lord  Granville  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
and,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  same  month,  by  Musurus  Pacha  on 
behalf  of  Turkey,  after  reciting  that  the  Powers  had  agreed  to  recog- 
nize the  urgent  necessity  for  negotiating  with  the  object  of  sanction- 
ing, by  a  Conventional  Act,  the  establishment  of  a  definitive  regulation 
guaranteeing  at  all  times,  and  for  all  Powers,  the  freedom  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  is  declared  that  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  seven 
governments  that  a  commission  composed  of  delegates  named  by  the 
said  governments  shall  meet  at  Paris  on  the  30th  March  to  prepare 
and  draw  up  this  Act,  taking  for  its  basis  the  circular  in  which  Lord 
Granville  had  made  the  proposal  above  mentioned  (/>). 

(m)  [Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Lyons,  16th  (o)   [Pari.    Papers,    Egypt,    No.    2 

May,  1877.    Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1       (1882).] 
(1877).]  (p)  [Pari.    Papers,    Egypt,    No.    6 

(«)  {Ante,  §36b.]  (1886);    Holland,    European    Concert, 

pp.  194,  195.] 
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The  sittings  of  the  commission  terminated  in  the  summer 
year,  A  general  agreement  upon  many  points  had  bee 
but  there  were  some  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  eti 
the  principal  divergence  being  in  reference  to  the  qtiesti 
intend ence  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  Dx 
mainder  of  the  year  the  matter  was  delayed  by  event 
Roumeiia  (r/) ;  but  on  6th  January,  1886,  the  French 
communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  French  govi 
consulted  the  other  Powers  as  to  the  resumption  of  ne| 
the  subject ,  with  the  result  that  those  Powers  had  ex| 
readiness  to  concur  in  any  solution  of  the  questions  left  it 
the  time  of  the  sittings  of  the  Paris  Conference,  whi 
ptable  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  France.  Afte 
negotiations  between  ^  the  two  governments  (the  chief  p 
pute  being  the  one  specified  above,  the  extent  of  th« 
neutralized — the  French  government  wishing  to  inclu* 
proaches  "  to  the  canal,  a  strip  of  land  on  either  side  of  it, 
part  of  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  while  Great 
desirous  of  confining  the  treaty  to  the  canal  itself,  and  H 
ports— and  as  to  how  far  the  territorial  rulers,  the  Sull 
Khedive,  should  be  left  unfettered  to  take  such  measi 
might  think  fit  for  defending  the  canal  from  attack)  i 
vention  was  signed  hj  M,  Flourens  and  Mr.  Egerton  at 
24  th  October,  1887. 

The  draft  was  communicated  by  the  French  govern 
other  Powers  who  were  represented  on  the  Paris  Comi 
to  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Italian,  Austro- 
and  Netherlands  governments  quickly  approved  the  oo 
But  tho  Porte  delayed,  and  raised  objections  as  to  the  pu 
Imperial  Ottoman  Government  in  relation  to  the  treaty, 
the  canal.  After  much  correspondence,  the  convention 
amended  to  suit  Turkey,  had  been  approved  in  the  previ 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  It 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  finally  signed  at  the  F 
29th  October,  1888,  by  the  representatives  of  all  those 
Turkey,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged  in  the  fol 
comber  (s). 

The  effect  of  the  convention,  which  is  printed  at  li 
Appendix  (f)f  is  to  open  the  canal  in  time  of  war  as  in  tic 
to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without  distinction 
to  free  it  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade,  Bi 
war,  the  canal,  as  respects  the  ships  of  belligerents,  i 
position  analogous  to  that  of  a  neutral  port.  The 
Egypt  of  the  signatory  powers  are  to  watch  over  the  execi 


{r)   [Pari,    Papers,    Egypt,    No,     I 
(1888).] 


[.<)   [TarLPuperS,  Egypt, 
(t)  [Appendix  I.] 
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treaty,  the  necessary  measures  tor  insuring  which  are  to  be  taken  by 

the  Egyptian  government.    In  case  the  Egyptian  government  should 

not  hare  sufficient  means  at  its  disposal,  it  is  to  call  upon  the  Imperial 

Ottoman  Government,  which  is  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  giving 

notice  to  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Declaration  of  London  of  the 

17th  March,  1886  (and,  apparently,  in  accordance  with  a  diplomatic 

understanding,  to  the  Netherlands  and  Spain)  («),  and  concerting,  if 

necessary,  with  them  on  the  subject.    The  provisions  as  to  belligerent 

vessels  and  the  landing  of  troops,  the  stationing  of  war  vessels,  and 

superintendence,  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  measures  which  the 

Saltan  and  the  Khedive  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing,  by 

their  own  forces,  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 

order,  or  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures  which  the  Imperial 

Ottoman  Government  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure 

by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  its  other  possessions  situated  on  the 

eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Though  measures  to  be  taken  in  either 

oi  these  respects  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  canal, 

none  of  the  contracting  parties  are  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  with 

respect  to  the  canal,  territorial  or  commercial  advantages  or  privileges. 

The  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  territorial  Power  are  reserved,  and,  with 

the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided  by  the  treaty,  the 

sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 

Khedive,  are  in  no  way  affected. 

The  signatory  powers  agreed,  by  a  prior  interchange  of  notes,  that 
the  prohibition  to  disembark  troops  (troupes),  in  Article  Y.  of  the 
convention  cannot  be  interpreted  as  depriving  unarmed  invalid  soldiers 
of  access  to  the  military  hospitals  at  Suez  and  Porte  Said  (x).  c  205e. 

The  idea  oi  constructing  a  maritime  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  Panama 
joins  North  and  South  America  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.     M.  de  Canal* 
Lessepe  cannot  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  although  he 
is,  as  yet,  the  only  person  who  has  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice.    In  1846,  a  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Bepnblic  of  Colombia  (then  called  New  Granada),  by  which  a 
right  of  transit  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  given  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  transit  over  the  Isthmus  "from  the  one  to  the 
other  sea"  guaranteed  by  both  the  contracting  powers.     As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  the  Panama  Railroad  was  built  by  American 
capital,  and  completed  in  1855.     In  1849,  the  United  States  entered 
into  another  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  from  Greytown  (San  Juan)  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  Pacific 
cotast,  by  way  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
this  work  appears  to  have  been  seriously  entertained  at  the  time. 
Bat  the  question  was  complicated  by  England  claiming  a  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  in  whose  territory  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 

(«)  [Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2(1889).  (x)  [Pari.    Papers,    Egypt,    No.    I 

This  point  is  left  unsettled  in  the  corre-       (1888).] 
spoodeoce  as  published.] 
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canal  would  of  necessity  be  placed.    The  United  States  declined  to 
admit  the  validity  of  this  claim,  but  disputes  were  for  the  time  being 
avoided  by  a  treaty  (known  as  the   Clayton-Bulwer  treaty)  being 
agreed  to,  whereby  the  proposed  canal  was  placed  under  the  joint* 
protection  of  England  and  the  United  States.     By  Article  I.  o!  this 
treaty,  both  these  governments  declare  "  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal ;    agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America."    Nor  were  either  government  to  "take 
advantage  of  any  intimacy  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influ- 
ence, that  either  may  possess  with  any  State  or  Government  through 
whose  territory  the  canal  may  pass  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one, 
any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through 
the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other."     By  Article  II.,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  vessels  of  either 
traversing  the  canal  should  be  exempt  from  blockade,  detention,  or 
capture  by  the  other.     By  Article  V.,  the  contracting  parties  further 
engage  that  when  the  said  canal  shall  have  been  completed,  they  will 
protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that 
they  will  guarantee  the  neutrality,  so  that  the  said  canal  may  for  oyer 
be  open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure."     But  this 
protection  might  be  withdrawn  after  six  months'  notice  by  either 
party,  if  either  or  both  were  of  opinion  that  the  Canal  Company  were 
making  vexatious  regulations,  or  unduly  favouring  the  trade  of  one 
party  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.    By  Article  YHL,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  also  agreed  to  extend  their  protection  to  any 
other  communications  across  the  isthmus,  whether  by  railway  or  canaL 

This  treaty  was  never  satisfactory,  and  gave  rise  to  many  disputes, 
even  though  no  step  was  ever  taken  towards  commencing  to  make  the 
canal.  But  it  laid  down  the  principle  that  any  inter-oceanic  routes 
across  any  part  of  Central  America  should  remain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  through  which  they  ran,  and  be  neutral  and 
free  to  all  nations  alike.  And  although  this  treaty  could  only  bind 
the  actual  parties  to  it,  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
undertook  to  invite  every  State  with  which  either  had  friendly  inter- 
course to  enter  into  similar  stipulations. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  however,  as  authoritatively  de- 
clared, is  to  obtain  and  keep  for  the  United  States  the  sole  control  of 
any  canal  constructed  across  Central  America ;  and  the  government 
and  people  of  the  Bepublic  are,  it  would  seem,  disinclined  to  acquiesce 
in  the  state  of  things  lawfully  resulting  from  the  above  treaties  (y). 

(y)  [Page  94,  ante.] 
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"On  several  occasions  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  and  always 
with  the  assent  of  Colombia,  has,  in  times  of  civil  tumult,  sent  its 
aimed  forces  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  preserve  American  citizens 
and  property  along  the  transit  from  injuries  which  the  government  of 
Colombia  might  at  the  time  be  unable  to  prevent  ....  but  has  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  the  duty  of  protecting  the  transit  against  domestic 
disturbance"  (z). 

(«)  [Sec.  of  State  Rep.  to  House,  19th  Feb.  1887.    Wharton,  Dig.  }  146.] 
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PAET  THIRD. 

INTERNATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THETtt  PACIFIC 
EELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EIGHTS  OF  LEGATION. 


Usage  of  Thkre  is  no  circumstance  which  marks  more  distinctly 

dipiomatio      the  progress  of  modern  civilization  than  the  institution 
nuaeioxia.        o£  permanent  diplomatic    missions    between    different 
States.     The  rights  of  ambassadors  were  known,  and,  in 
some  degree,  respected,  by  the  classic  nations  of  anti- 
quity.    During  the  middle  ages  they  were  less  distinctly 
recognized,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  they  were  firmly  established.      The  institution  of 
resident  permanent  legations  at  all  the  European  courts 
took  place  subsequently  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and 
was  rendered  expedient  by  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
different  States  in  each  other's  affairs,  growing  out  of 
more  extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and 
more  refined    speculations   respecting   the    balance  of 
power,  giving  them  the  right  of  mutual  inspection  as  to 
all  transactions  by  which  that  balance  might  be  affected. 
Hence  the  rights  of  legation  have  become  definitely 
s  207       ascertained  and  incorporated  into  the  international  code. 
Eight  to  send,      E very  independent  State  has  a  right  to  send  public 
tion  to  rwelve  ministers    to,   and  receive  ministers  from,    any   other 
nSSstera.       sovereign  State  with  which  it  desires  to  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity.    No  State,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  is  obliged,  by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  to  send  or 
receive  public  ministers,  although  the  usage  and  comity 
of  nations  seem  to  have  established  a  sort  of  reciprocal 
duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
cannot  be  more  than  an  imperfect  obligation,  and  must 
be  modified  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  rela- 
tions to  be  maintained  between  different  States  by  means 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  (a).  «  208 

How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  dependent  or  Rights  of 
semi-sovereign  States  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  wCt  states 
their  peculiar  relation  to  the  superior  State  under  whose     ongm& 
protection  they  are  placed.     Thus,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Kainardgi,  in  1774,  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  former  power,  have  the  right 
of  sending  charges  d'affaires  of  the  Greek  communion, 
to  represent  them  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople  (£). 

So  also  of  confederated  States ;  their  right  of  sending 
public  ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  States, 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
union  by  which  they  are  bound  together.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  former  German  Empire,  and  that  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  this  right  was  preserved  to  all 
the  princes  and  States  composing  the  federal  union  (c). 
Such  was  also  the  former  constitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  such  is  now  that 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  every  State  is  expressly  for- 
bidden from  entering,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  with  any 


(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  now  acquired  complete  independence, 
ch.  5,  §}  55 — 65.  Rutherforth's  Ineti-  which  is  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
tutes,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Martens,  Berlin.  This  State  has  therefore  the 
Precis  dn  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  right  of  sending  diplomatic  representa- 
1'Europe,  liv.  vii.  ch.  1,  §$  187 — 190.  tives  to  the  Porte,  and  to  other  countries, ." 

(b)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  5,  §  60.  Kliiber,  on  the  same  terms  as  other  independent 
Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  States.  See  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  Ap- 
st.  2,  tit.  2,  oh.  3,  §  175.    Merlin,  Re-  pendix  F.  p.  781.] 

pertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publique,  seot.  ii.  .  (e)  [It  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the 

}  1,  No.  3,  4.    [Roumania,  as  these  German  Empire.] 
united  provinces  are  now  called,  has 
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other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a  foreign  State,  or 
from  entering,  without  the  same  consent,  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power.  The  original  power  of  sending  and 
receiving  public  ministers  is  essentially  modified,  if  it  be 
not  entirely  taken  away,  by  this  prohibition  (rf). 
How  affected  The  question,  to  what  department  of  the  government 
or  contest  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  public 
sovereignty,  ministers,  also  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution 
of  the  State.  In  monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  con- 
stitutional, this  prerogative  usually  resides  in  the  sove- 
reign. In  republics,  it  is  vested  either  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  in  a  senate  or  council,  conjointly  with,  or 
exclusive  of,  such  magistrate.  In  the  case  of  a  revolu- 
tion, civil  war,  or  other  contest  for  the  sovereignty, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  nation  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  determining  in  whom  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  country  resides,  yet  foreign  States  must  of  necessity 
judge  for  themselves  whether  they  will  recognize 
the  government  de  facto,  by  sending  to,  and  receiving 
ambassadors  from,  it;  or  whether  they  will  continue 
their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  prince 
whom  they  choose  to  regard  as  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
or  suspend  altogether  these  relations  with  the  nation  in 
question.  So,  also,  where  an  empire  is  severed  by  the 
revolt  of  a  province  or  colony  declaring  and  maintaining 
its  independence,  foreign  States  are  governed  by  expe- 
diency in  determining  whether  they  will  commence 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  new  State,  or  wait  for 
its  recognition  by  the  metropolitan  country  (e). 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  a  formal  and  positive  decision  of  these 
questions,  diplomatic  agents  are  frequently  substituted, 
who  are  clothed  with  the  powers,  and  enjoy  the  immu- 
nities, of  ministers,  though  they  are  not  invested  with 

(d)  Heffter,  das  Europaische  Volker-  Motley's  Life  of  John  Barneveld,  vol.  i. 

recht,  §  200.    Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  oh.  1.] 

Minittre  Publiqus,  sect.  ii.  §  1,  No.  5.  (*)  Vide  tupra,  Ft.  I.  oh.  2,  }}  23—27. 
[Ab  to  the  reception  of  the  Dutch  am-  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  .Am- 
bassadors in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  see  lique,  sect.  ii.  $  6. 
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the  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic 

honours. 

§209a. 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  the  emissaries  Commnnioa- 

of  the  Confederate  States,  who  were  seized  on  board  The  Trent,  were  ^^T^1*11 
sent  to  Europe  (/).  During  the  continuance  of  a  rebellion,  although 
foreign  States  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  or 
to  enter  into  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  with  them,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  sub- 
jects,  that  foreign  States  should  communicate  with  the  rebel  autho- 
rities. Lord  Russell  has  laid  it  down  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment hold  it  to  be  an  undoubted  principle  of  international  law,  that 
when  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  State 
are  injured  by  a  de  facto  government,  the  State  so  aggrieved  has  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  de  facto  government  redress  and  reparation ; 
and  also  that  in  cases  of  apprehended  losses  or  injury  to  their  sub- 
jects, States  may  lawfully  enter  into  communication  with  de  facto 
governments  to  provide  for  the  temporary  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  subjects  "  (y). 

§210. 

As  no  State  is  under  a  perfect  obligation  to  receive  Conditional 

ministers  from  another,  it  may  annex  such  conditions  to  foreign 
their  reception  as  it  thinks  fit ;  but  when  once  received,  mmw 
they  are  in  all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  privileges 
annexed  by  the  law  of  nations  to  their  public  character. 
Thus  some  governments  have  established  it  as  a  rule  not 
to  receive  one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a  minister 
from  a  foreign  power ;  and  a  government  may  receive 
one  of  its  own  subjects  under  the  expressed  condition 
that  he  shall  continue  amenable  to  the  local  laws  and 
jurisdiction.     So  also  one  court  may  refuse  to  receive  a 
particular  individual   as  minister  from  another  court, 
alleging  the  motives  on  which  such  refusal  is  grounded  (A),      *  2u# 
The   primitive   law  of  nations   makes  no  other  dis-  edification 

•         .  •  °*  public 

tinction  between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers,  ministers. 
than  that  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  functions; 
but  the  modern  usage  of  Europe  having  introduced  into 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  certain  distinctions  in  this 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Lawrenoe,  p.  378,  p.  8.] 

d.  118.    Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1862  (A)  Bynkershoek,  de  Poro  Legatornm, 

(No.  6),  p.  84.    See  ante,  Pt.  II.  oh.  2,  cap.  11,  §  10.    Martens,  Manuel  Diplo- 

$  109  4.]  matiqne,  oh.  1,  }  6.     Merlin,  Reper- 

(g)  [Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  26th  toire,  tit.  Minittre  FubKque,   sect.  iii. 

Not.  1861.     U.  S.  Bipl.  Cor.    1862,  §5. 
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respect,  which,  for  want  of  exact  definition,  became  the 
perpetual  source  of  controversies,  uniform  rules  were  at 
last  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which  put  an  end  to  those  disputes.  By 
the  rules  thus  established,  public  ministers  are  divided 
into  the  four  following  classes  : 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios, 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sove- 
reigns (aupr&s  des  souverains). 

3.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

4.  Charges  d'affaires  accredited  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  (•'). 

Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  of  the  first 
class  are  exclusively  entitled  to  what  is  called  the 
representative  character,  being  considered  as  peculiarly 
representing  the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  they  are 
delegated,  and  entitled  to  the  same  honours  to  which 
their  constituent  would  be  entitled,  were  he  personally 
present.     This  must,  however,  be  taken  in  a  general 


(0  The  reces  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
of  the  19th  of  March,  1815,  provides: — 

"  Art.  1.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
sont  partages  en  trois  classes : 

"Celle  des  ambassadeurs,  legate  on 
nonces ; 

"  Celle  des  envoy  es,  ministres,  ou 
autres  acoreoites  anpres  des  souverains ; 

"Celle  des  charges  d'affaires  accre- 
ditee aupres  des  ministres  charges  des 
affaires  Gtrangeres. 

"  Art.  2.  Les  ambassadeurs,  legats  ou 
nonces,  ont  seuls  le  oaractere  repre- 
sentatif. 

"Art.  3.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
en  mission  extraordinaire,  n'ont,  a  ce 
titre,  aucune  superiorite  de  rang. 

"  Art.  4.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
prendront  rang,  entre  eux,  dans  chaque 
classe,  d'apres  la  date  de  la  notification 
officielle  de  leur  arrivee. 

"Le  present  reglement  n'apportera 
aucune  innovation  relativement  aux  re- 
presentans  du  Pape. 

-  "  Art.  5.  n  sera  determine  dans 
ehaque  etat  une  mode  unif  orme  pour  la 
reception  des  employes  diplomatiques  de 


chaque  classe. 

"  Art.  6.  Les  liens  de  parents  ou 
d'allianoe  de  famille  eDtre  les  cours,  ne 
donnent  aucun  rang  a  leurs  employes 
diplomatiques. 

"  JX  en  est  de  meme  des  alliances  poli- 
tiques. 

"Art.  7.  Dans  les  aotes  ou  traites 
entre  plusieurs  puissances,  qui  admet- 
tent  l'alternat,  le  sort  decidera,  entre  les 
ministres,  de  l'ordre  qui  devra  fctre  suivi 
dans  les  signatures." 

The  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  of  the  21st  November,  1818, 
declares: 

"  Pour  eviter  les  discussions  desagre'- 
ables  qui  pourraient  avoir  lieu  a  l'avenir 
sur  un  point  d'  etiquette  diplomatique, 
que  1' annexe  du  recez  de  Vienne,  par 
lequel  les  questions  de  rang  ont  6te  re- 
glees,  ne  parait  pas  avoir  prevu,  il  est 
arrets  entre  les  cinq  cours,  que  les  minis- 
tres residens,  aocreaites  aupres  d'ellee 
formeront,  par  rapport  a  leur  rang,  une 
classe  intermecLiaire  entre  les  ministres 
du  second  ordre  et  les  charges  d'affaires. ' ' 
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sense,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  honours  to  which  they 
are  entitled;  but  the  exact  ceremonial  to  be  observed 
towards  this  class  of  ministers  depends  upon  usage, 
which  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods  of  European 
history.  There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between 
ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  the  former 
designation  being  exclusively  applied  to  those  sent  on 
permanent  missions,  the  latter  to  those  employed  on  a 
particular  or  extraordinary  occasion,  though  it  is  some- 
times extended  to  those  residing  at  a  foreign  Court  for 
an  indeterminate  period  (A). 

The  right  of  sending  ambassadors  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  crowned  heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other 
States  entitled  to  royal  honours  (I). 

All  other  public  ministers  are  destitute  of  that  parti-  Ministers  "of 
cular  character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  cia^aT011 
representing  generally  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
sovereign.     They  represent  him  only  in  respect  to  the 
particular  business  committed  to   their  charge   at  the 
court  to  which  they  are  accredited  (m). 

Ministers  of  the  second  class  are  envoys,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary, and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  while  those  of 
the  pope  are  called  internuncios  (n).  g  214 

-  So  far  as  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents  maybe  Diplomatic 
determined  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  functions,  p  mm" 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  public  ministers 
of  the  first  class  and  those  of  the  second.  Both  are 
accredited  by  the  sovereign,  or  supreme  executive  power 
of  the  State,  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  distinction 
between  ambassadors  and  envoys  was  originally  grounded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  former  are  authorized  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  sovereign  himself ;  whilst  the 
latter,  although  accredited  to  him,  are  only  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or  other  person 
empowered  by  the  sovereign.     The  authority  to  treat 

(&)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  iv.  (I)  Martens,  Precis,  &c,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2, 

ch.  6,  }§  70—79.    Martens,  Freds  dn  }  198.     Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  oh.  3,  §  163. 
Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  (m)  Martens,  Mannel  Diplomatique, 

liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  }  192.    Martens,  Manuel  ch*  1,  §  10. 
Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  J  9.  («)  Ibid. 
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directly  with  -the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  involve  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  and  to  entitle  the  person, 
on  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  honours  due  to  the 
highest  rank  of  public  ministers.  This  distinction,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  upon  any  essential  difference  between 
the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  usage  of  all  times,  and 
especially  the  more  recent  times,  authorizes  public 
ministers  of  every  class  to  confer,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, with  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  they  are  ac- 
credited, on  the  political  relations  between  the  two 
States.  But  even  at  those  periods  when  the  etiquette  of 
European  courts  confined  this  privilege  to  ambassadors, 
such  verbal  conferences  with  the  sovereign  were  never 
considered  as  binding  official  acts.  Negotiations  were 
then,  as  now,  conducted  and  concluded  with  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  deter- 
minations of  the  sovereign  are  made  known  to  foreign 
ministers  of  every  class.  If  this  observation  be  appli- 
cable as  between  States,  according  to  whose  constitutions 
of  government  negotiations  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  conducted  directly  between  their  respective 
sovereigns,  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  representative 
governments,  whether  constitutional  monarchies  or  re- 
publics. In  the  former,  the  sovereign  acts,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  act,  only  through  his  responsible  ministers,  and 
can  only  bind  the  State  and  pledge  the  national  faith 
through  their  agency.  In  the  latter,  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive magistrate  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  sovereign,  such  as  would  require  or 
authorize  direct  negotiations  between  them  respecting 
g  215  *^e  mu*ua^  interests  of  the  two  States  (o). 
Ministers  "of  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers 
class,  resident,   residents,   and    ministers    charges    d'affaires, 

accredited  to  sovereigns  (p). 

Charges   d'affaires,    accredited    to    the    ministers  of 

(o)  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  Notes  to  Mar-  (p)  Martens,    Precis,   &c,    liv.    tu. 

tens,  Precis  du  Droit  dee  Gens,  torn.  ii.      ch.  2,  {  194. 
Notes  12,  14. 
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foreign  affairs  of  the  court  at  which  they  reside,  are 
either  charges  d'affaires  ad  hoc,  who  are  originally  sent 
and  accredited  by  their  governments,  or  charges  d'affaires 
per  interim,  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  minister  of 
their  respective  nations  during  his  absence  (q). 

According  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted, 
public  ministers  take  rank  between  themselves,  in  each 
class,  according  to  the  date  of  the  official  notification  of 
their  arrival  at  the  court  to  which  they  are  accredited  (r). 

The  same  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  rank  between  public  ministers, 
arising  from  consanguinity  and  family  or  political  rela- 
tions between  their  different  courts  (s). 

A  State  which  has  a  right  to  send  public  ministers  of 
different  classes,  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it 
chooses  to  confer  upon  its  diplomatic  agents ;  but  usage 
generally  requires  that  those  who  maintain  permanent 
missions  near  the  government  of  each  other  should  send 
and  receive  ministers  of  equal  rank.  One  minister  may 
represent  his  sovereign  at  different  courts,  and  a  State 
may  send  several  ministers  to  the  same  court.  A  minister 
or  ministers  may  also  have  full  powers  to  treat  with 
foreign  States,  as  at  a  Congress  of  different  nations, 
without  being  accredited  to  any  particular  court  (t).  „  2-e 

Consuls,  and  other  commercial  agents,  not  being  ac-  Consuls. 
credited  to  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
are  not,  in  general,  considered  as  public  ministers ;  but 
the  consuls  maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe 
and  America  near  the  Barbary  States  are  accredited  and 
treated  as  public  ministers  (w).  g  21iy 

Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received  in  Letters  of 
that  character,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honours       enoe* 
attached  to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of 

(?)  Martens,   Manuel  Diplomatique,  §§  199 — 204. 
oh.  1,  §  11.  (tt)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Competent. 

(r)  Reoez  du  Congres  de  Vienne  du  Legat.    cap.    10,    §§    4 — 6.    Martens, 

19  Mars,  1816,  art.  4.  Manuel    Diplomatique,    ch.    1,    §    13. 

(»)  Ibid.  art.  6.  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  34.    Wicquefort, 

(;)  Martens,  Precis,  &c,  lir.  vii.  ch.  2,  de  1*  Ambassadeur,  liv.  i.  $  1,  p.  63. 
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credence.  In  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  envoy,  or 
minister,  of  either  of  the  three  first  classes,  this  letter  of 
credence  is  addressed  by  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief 
magistrate  of  his  own  State  to  the  sovereign  or  State  to 
whom  the  minister  is  delegated.  In  the  case  of  a  charg£ 
d'affaires,  it  is  addressed  by  the  secretary,  or  minister 
of  state  charged  with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government. 
It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  letter,  but  is  more  gene- 
rally in  that  of  a  letter  of  council.  If  the  latter,  it  is  signed 
by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate,  and  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  state.  The  minister  is  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  copy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  on  asking  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  original  to  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief 
magistrate  of  the  State  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  letter 
of  credence  states  the  general  object  of  his  mission,  and 
requests  that  full  faith  and  credit  may  be  given  to  what 
he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  his  court  (z). 

The  full  power,  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate, 
may  be  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more 
usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters-patent.  In  general, 
ministers  sent  to  a  Congress  are  not  provided  with  a 
letter  of  credence,  but  only  with  a  full  power,  of  which  they 
reciprocally  exchange  copies  with  each  other,  or  deposit 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  mediating  power  or  presiding 
minister  (y). 
instructions.  The  instructions  of  the  minister  are  for  his  own  direc- 
tion only,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  unless  he  is  ordered  by  his  own 
government  to  communicate  them  in  eztenso,  or  partially; 
or  unless,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deems  it 
expedient  to  make  such  a  communication  (0). 

§  219a. 

Communica-        Some  States  refuse  to  receive  communications  from  foreign  ministers, 

tion  of  in-        either  on  all  or  on  particular  topics,  unless  a  copy  is  at  the  same  time 


§218. 

Fall  power. 


(«)  Martens,  Pr&sifl,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  3, 
i  202.  "Wioquefort,  de  l'Ambasaadeur, 
liY.  i.  }  16. 


(?)  Wioquefort,  liv.  i.  §  16.  Martens, 
Precis,  &c,  liv.  vii.  oh.  3,  §  204.  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  oh.  2,  $  17. 

(«)  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  {  16. 
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given  to  their  own  minister.  In  1825,  Canning  was  informed  that  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  about  to  read  him  a  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, relating  to  British  policy  in  South  America,  but  that  he  would 
not  leave  him  a  copy.  At  the  interview  Canning  declined  to  allow  the 
reading  of  the  despatch  to  commence  if  no  copy  would  be  left,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not,  at  a  single  hearing,  take  in  the  full  bearing 
of  the  document,  nor  weigh  its  expressions  sufficiently  tp  return  a  suit- 
able reply  (a). 

§220. 

A  public  minister,  proceeding  to  his  destined  post  in  Purport. 

time  of  peace  requires  no  other  protection  than  a  pass- 
port from  his  own  government.  In  time  of  war,  he  must 
be  provided  with  a  safe  conduct,  or  passport,  from  the 
government  of  the  State  with  which  his  own  country- 
is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him  to  travel  securely  through 
its  territories  (b).  „  221 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  minister,  on  arriving  at  Dukes  of  a 
his  destined  post,  to  notify  his  arrival  to  the  minister  of  Sinister  on 
foreign  affairs.  If  the  foreign  minister  is  of  the  first  JdT^.at 
class,  this  notification  is  usually  communicated  by  a  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,  or  other  person  attached 
to  the  mission,  who  hands  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  credence,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  for  his  principal. 
Ministers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  generally  notify 
their  arrival  by  letter  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
requesting  him  to  take  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  as  to 
the  delivery  of  their  letters  of  credence.  Charges 
d'affaires,  who  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereign,  notify 
their  arrival  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing an  audience  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters  of  credence.  *  222 

Ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  of  the  first  class,  are  Audience  of 
entitled  to  a  public  audience  of  the  sovereign ;  but  this  or  chief 
ceremony  is  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  on 
their  functions,  and,  together  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
solemn  entry,  which  was  formerly  practised  with  respect 
to  this  class  of  ministers,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with, 

(a)  [Oalvo,  Droit  International  (2nd      Diplomatique,   oh.    2,    §   19.    Flassan, 
ed.),  vol.  i.  §  430,  p.  660].  Histoire  de  la   Diplomatic  Fran^aise, 

(b)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  cb.  7,  }  85.    Manuel      torn.  v.  p.  246. 

y2 


magistrate. 
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§223. 

Diplomatic 
etiquette. 


Privileges  of 
a  publio 
minister. 


and  they  are  received  in  a  private  audience,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  ministers.  At  this  audience,  the  letter 
of  credence  is  delivered,  and  the  minister  pronounces  a 
complimentary  discourse,  to  which  the  sovereign  replies. 
In  republican  States,  the  foreign  minister  is  received  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  the  chief  executive  magistrate  or 
council,  charged  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  (<?). 

The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  established  a  certain 
etiquette,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  resident  at  the  same  court,  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  the  members  of  the  government  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  The  duties  which  comity 
requires  to  be  observed,  in  this  respect,  belong  rather  to 
the  code  of  manners  than  of  laws,  and  can  hardly  be 
made  the  subject  of  positive  sanction ;  but  there  are 
certain  established  rules  in  respect  to  them,  the  non- 
observance  of  which  mav  be  attended  with  inconvenience 
in  the  performance  of  more  serious  and  important  duties. 
Such  are  the  visits  of  etiquette,  which  the  diplomatic 
ceremonial  of  Europe  requires  to  be  rendered  and  re- 
ciprocated, between  public  ministers  resident  at  the  same 
court  (d). 

From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time  of 
his  residence,  and  until  he  leaves  the  country,  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  entire  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  Representing  the  rights,  interests, 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  he  is  de- 
legated, his  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  To  give  a 
more  lively  idea  of  this  complete  exemption  from  the 
local  jurisdiction,  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  has 
been  invented,  by  which  the  minister,  though  actually  in 
a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the 
territory  of  his  own  sovereign.  He  continues  still  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  which  govern  his 
personal  status  and  rights  of  property,  whether  derived 
from  contract,  inheritance,  or  testament.     His  children 


(c)  Martens,    Manuel   Diplomatique, 
oh.  4,  }{  33—36. 


(d)  Manuel  Diplomatique,  oh.  4,  §  37. 
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born  abroad  are  considered  as  natives.  This  exemption 
from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon 
mutual  utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public 
ministers  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local 
authority,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mission. 
The  act  of  sending  the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
receiving  him  on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  tacit  compact 
between  the  two  States  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  his  own  nation  (e). 

The  passports  or  safe  conduct,  granted  by  his  own 
government  in  time  of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to 
which  he  is  sent  in  time  of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  public  character  for  this  purpose  (/). 

§  224ft. 
Halleck  draws  a  distinction  between  the  inviolability  and  the  exterri-  Inviolability 
ioriality  of  a  public  minister.     He  says,  "  the  former  is  not  a  conse-  tori^jty™" 
quence  of  the  latter,  but  the  latter  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  to  the  former.     The  mere  fact  of  a  public  minister 
being  regarded  as  a  foreigner,  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  would  not, 

of  itself,  necessarily  exempt  him  from  local  jurisdiction 

The  true  basis  of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  in- 
violability which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  his  person 
and  his  office,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea  of 
inviolability  is  an  inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister, 
and  the  office  cannot  exist  without  it.  International  law  has  conferred 
it  upon  the  State  or  sovereign  which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him 
of  that  quality  is  to  divest  him  of  his  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable. 
Not  so  with  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality.  So  far  as  that  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  his 
inviolability,  it  is  not  an  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister,  and 
therefore  may  be  dispensed  with  by  renouncement  or  otherwise  "  (g). 

S  225. 
This  immunity  extends,  not  only  to  the  person  of  the  Exceptions  to 

minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of  lega-  ^^^ 

tion  and  other  secretaries,  his  servants,  moveable  effects,  J^SJjiaai 

and  the  house  in  which  he  resides  (h).  jmWktkn. 

(*)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  ii.  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe, 

oap.  18,  §§  1—6.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  §  203.    Fcelix  Droit  Inter- 

vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  oh.  9,  {  20.    "Wicquefort,  national  Friv6,  §  184.    Wheaton,  Hist, 

de  rAmbassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  27.    Byn-  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  237—243. 
kershoek,   de  Jure  Competent.  Legat.  (/)  Vattel,  liv.  iy.  ch.  7,  §  83. 

cap.  6,  8.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iy.  (?)  [Halleck,  ch.  ix.  §  13,  p.  210.] 

oh.  7,  §§  81 — 125.    Martens,  Precis,  &c,  (A)  Grotins,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPao.  lib.  ii 

liv.  vii.  oh.  6,  §}  214—218.    Kluber,  oap.  xviii.  §§  8,  9.    Bynkerahoek,   de 
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The  absolute  exterritoriality  of  a  minister's  house  was  recently  dis- 
puted by  the  French  Government.  In  April,  1867,  one  Mickilchenkorff, 
a  Bussian  subject,  appeared  at  the  Bussian  embassy  in  Paris,  and  made 
a  demand,  which  was  refused.  Thereupon  he  assaulted  one  of  the 
attaches  with  a  dagger,  wounded  him,  and  injured  two  other  persons 
who  came  to  the  rescue.  The  police  being  applied  to,  entered  the 
house  and  removed  the  culprit,  who  was  afterwards  brought  before 
the  Cour  d' Assise.  The  Bussian  ambassador,  who  was  absent  when 
the  crime  was  committed,  on  his  return  demanded  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  sent  to  Bussia,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  having  been  com- 
mitted in  his  hotel,  the  French  courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  case 
must  be  tried  in  Bussia.  The  French  Government  refused  to  give  up 
the  prisoner,  urging  that  the  principle  of  exterritoriality  did  not  cover 
the  case  of  a  stranger  entering  the  minister's  house,  and  there  com- 
mitting a  crime ;  and  that  even  if  it  did,  the  parties  themselves  had 
in  this  particular  case  waived  the  privilege  by  summoning  the  local 
police.  The  Bussian  Government  finally  admitted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  prisoner  was  duly  tried  by  the  local 
law  (t). 

The  minister's  person  is  in  general  entirely  exempt 
both  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  where  he  resides.  To  this  general  exemption, 
there  may  be  the  following  exceptions  : — 

1.  This  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
tribunals  and  authorities  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious 
jurisdiction  which  may  be  conferred  on  those  tribunals 
by  the  minister  voluntarily  making  himself  a  party  to  a 
suit  at  law  (k). 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that  an  ambassador,  having  no  real 
property  in  the  country,  and  having  done  nothing  to  disentitle  him  to 
the  general  privileges  of  his  office,  cannot,  while  he  remains  such 
ambassador,  be  sued  in  England  against  his  will,  although  the  suit 
may  arise  out  of  commercial  transactions  by  him  here,  and  although 
neither  his  person  nor  his  goods  are  touched  by  the  suit(/).  But  if 
the  ambassador  appears  and  submits  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  action  can 
then  be  proceeded  with  (m).     The  constitution  of  the  United  States 


Foro  Competent.  Legat.  cap.  13,  §  5; 
cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  {  113 ; 
oh.  9,  §§  117—123.  Martens,  Precis, 
&c,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  $$  215—227 ;  ch.  9, 
$$  234—237.    Foolix,  §§  184—186. 

(»)  [Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i. 
§571.] 

(k)  Bynkerahoek,  cap.  16,  §$  13—15. 


Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  {HI.  Martens, 
Precis,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  $  216.  Merlin, 
Eep.  tit.  Ministre,  s.  5,  {  4,  No.  10. 

(/)  \Magdalena  Steam  Ndviff.  Co.  v. 
Martin,  2  E.  &  E.  94.] 

(m)  [Taylor  v.  Best,  14  C.  B.  521; 
Gladstone  v.  Musurus  Bey,  9  Jnr.  K.  S. 
71.    Halleck,  ch.  ix.  {  17,  p.  216.   And 
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vests  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  "  of  all  suits  or  proceedings  against 
ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic 
servants,  or  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,"  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  State  courts  (n).  If  an  ambas- 
sador contracts  debts  which  he  refuses  to  pay,  and  if  he  also  refuses 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction,  creditors  have  no  remedy  but  to  apply 
to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  ambassador's  own 
country  (o). 

In  1888,  an  application  was  made  to  a  Queen's  Bench  Divisional  Ministers  in 
Court  in  England  to  set  aside  service  of  process  which  had  been  JjJJjJjSes 
effected  in  Paris  upon  one  General  Blanco,  the  minister  of  Venezuela, 
accredited  and  received  in  France  in  that  character.  The  court  dis- 
charged the  order  upon  other  grounds,  and  gave  no  judgment  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston,  however,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  privilege  of  ambassadors  was  confined  by  the  municipal  law  to 
representatives  of  foreign  States  resident  at  Her  Majesty's  Court. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Grotius — omnis  coactio  a  legato  adesse  debet,  as  recognized  in 
Magdalena  Co.  v.  Martin, — would  be  violated  by  compelling  (in  effect) 
a  foreign  minister  to  a  foreign  country  to  appear  and  defend  himself 

iere(/0-  §226c. 

The  immunities  of  ambassadors  in  England  are  partially  defined  by  Foreign 
a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  recites  that  "  Whereas  5nj3iSLm 
several  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  having  in  a  most  outrageous 
manner  insulted  the  person  of  his  Excellency  Andrew  Artemonowitz 
Mattueof,  ambassador  extraordinary  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  Emperor 
of  Great  Russia,  by  arresting  him  and  taking  him  by  violence  out  of 
his  coach  in  the  public  street,  and  detaining  him  in  custody  for  several 
hours,  in  contempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  Her  Majesty,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  authorized  and  received 
as  such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  sacred  and  inviolable ; "  it  was  therefore  enacted,  "  That  all  writs 
and  processes  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  sued  forth  or  prose- 
cuted, whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  State  ....  or  the  domestick  or  domestick 
servant  of  any  such  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister,  may  be 
arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may  be  dis- 
trained, seized  or  attached,  shall  be  deemed  or  adjudged  to  be  utterly 
null  and  void  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever"^).    But  no  merchant  or  trader  who  puts  himself  into  the 

see  XT.  S.  t.  Rand,  2  Washington,  G.  0.  Barkley,  3  Blatohfoid,  269.] 

436 ;  JParkinson  v.  Fetter,  16  Q.  B.  D.  (o)  [Cairo,  Droit  International,  vol.i. 

162.]  §  676.] 

(n)  [U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  ariii.  (p)  [New  Chile  Co.  y.  Blanco,  4  Times 

oh.  12,  sec.  711.     U.  8.  v.  Ravara,  2  Law  Reports,  346.] 
Dallas,    297 ;    Cohens    v.     Virginia,    6  (g)  [7  Anne,  o.  12,  see.  3.] 

Wheaton,    407 ;  St.  Lutes  Hospital  v. 
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service  of  an  ambassador,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  every 
ambassador's  servant  must  be  registered  to  entitle  him  to  exemption 
from  process  (r).  If  the  ambassador  himself  engage  in  trade,  he  does 
not  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  statute  (*). 

2.  If  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  sent,  and  that  country  has  not  renounced  its  autho- 
rity over  him,  he  remains  still  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion (t).  But  it  may  be  questionable  whether  his 
reception  as  a  minister  from  another  power,  without  any 
express  reservation  as  to  his  previous  allegiance,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  this  claim, 
since  such  reception  implies  a  tacit  convention  between 
the  two  States  that  he  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction  (w). 

3.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  power 
who  receives  him  as  a  minister,  as  sometimes  happens 
among  the  German  courts,  he  continues  still  subject  to 
the  local  jurisdiction  (z). 

4.  In  case  of  offences  committed  by  public  ministers 
affecting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the  State  where 
they  reside,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  their  persons  and 
papers  may  be  seized,  and  they  may  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  nations  to  request  their  recall  by  their 
own  sovereign,  which,  if  unreasonably  refused  by  him, 
would  unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  State  to 
send  away  the  offender.  There  may  be  other  cases 
which  might,  under  circumstances  of  sufficient  aggrava- 
tion, warrant  the  State  thus  offended  in  proceeding 
against  an  ambassador  as  a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  person  if  justice  should  be  refused 
by  his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of 

(r)  [7  Anne,  o.  12,  seo.  5.]  functions.    Parkinson  v.  Pottsr,  16  Q.  B. 

(«)  [Barbuit't  case,  Gas.  temp.  Talbot,  D.  152,  162.] 

281 ;  Taylor    v.   Best,   14    G.    B.   481.  («)  Bynkershoek,    cap.    11.    Vattel, 

Nelson,  Private  International  Law,  391  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  }  112. 

et  «*?.]  (x)  Martens,  Manuel   Diplomatique, 

(t)  [Except  in  any  respect   directly  ch.  3,  $  23. 
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precise  definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  collected 
from  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations 
where  public  ministers  have  thrown  off  their  public 
character  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of  the  State  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  These  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the 
paramount  right  of  self-preservation  and  necessity. 
Grotius  distinguishes  here  between  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  self-defence  and  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the  law  of  nations 
will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken  away  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed, 
yet  this  law  does  not  oblige  the  State  to  suffer  him  to 

use  violence  without  endeavouring  to  resist  it  (y). 

§225d. 

Several  instances  are  to  be  found  in  history  of  ambassadors  being  Instances  of 

seized  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  Q|  ^mbae-  °U 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  and  then  banished  from  sadors. 
England,  for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign,  while  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  other  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed  (z).  In  1584, 
De  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  realm  for  conspiring  to  introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone 
Queen  Elizabeth  (a).  In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  minister,  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Cromwell  (b).  In  1717,  Oyllenborg,  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  contrived  a  plot  to  dethrone  George  I.  He  was 
arrested,  his  cabinet  broken  open  and  searched,  and  his  papers  seized. 
Sweden  arrested  the  British  minister  at  Stockholm  by  way  of  reprisal. 
The  Regent  of  France  interposed  his  good  offices,  and  the  two  ambas- 
sadors were  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  (c).  The  arrest  of  Gyllenborg 
was  necessary  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  but  on  no  principle  of 
international  law  can  the  arrest  of  the  British  minister  by  Sweden 
be  made  justifiable.  For  similar  reasons,  Cellamare,  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  France,  was,  in  1718,  arrested,  his  papers  seized,  and 
himself  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  a  military  escort  (d). 

In  1804,  Yrujo,  minister  of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  caused  great 
annoyance  to  the  President  and  ministers  by  intemperate  conduct  in 

(y)  Grotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  aoPao.  lib.  ii.  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  260—254. 

cap.  18,  §  4.    Butherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  (*)  [Fronde,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  x. 

b.  ii.  oh.  9,  §  20.    Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  p.  222  et  teq.  (ed.  1866).] 

Competent.    Legat.    cap.    17,    18,    19.  (a)  [Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  623.] 

Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  94—102.    Mar-  (b)  [Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  }  164.] 

tens,  Precis,  &c,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  §  218.  "      \c)  [Hist,  of  England,  Mahon,  vol.  i. 

Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  388  et  teq."] 

vol.  ii.  oh.  17,  pp.  291—334.    Wheaton,  (d)  [Ibid.,  voL  i.  p.  484.] 
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diplomatic  intercourse,  and  more  particularly  by  endeavouring,  and 
claiming  the  right  to  endeavour,  by  a  pecuniary  recompense,  to  induce 
a  newspaper  editor  to  forward  his  views  and  insert  articles  from  him 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  President.  His  recall  was  demanded, 
and  the  King  intimated  that  his  minister  had  received  his  royal  per- 
mission to  return  to  Spain  at  the  season  which  would  be  convenient  for 
a  safe  passage.  Yrujo,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 
being  about  to  present  himself  at  Washington  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  him.  He 
replied,  in  a  letter  the  tone  of  which  departs  from  the  usual  style  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  that  he  had  not  come  to  Washington  to 
form  plots,  to  excite  conspiracies,  or  to  promote  any  attempts  against 
the  United  States  Government,  and  as  he  had  not  directly  or  indirectly 
committed  any  acts  of  that  tendency,  which  alone,  as  he  said,  could 
justify  the  tenour  and  object  of  the  letter  of  remonstrance,  he  should 
live  where  he  pleased  and  stay  where  he  pleased,  taking  no  orders  but 
from  his  Catholic  Majesty.  This  letter  was  not  replied  to,  but  a  silent 
consignment  was  made  of  Yrujo  to  the  mortification  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions. These  reflections  not  having  the  proper  effect,  a  copy  of  the 
whole  correspondence  was  transmitted  to  Spain  to  be  laid  before  the 
government.  The  Spanish  Secretary  replied  supporting  his  minister. 
It  is  not  clear  how  the  matter  ended  (*). 

So  recently  as  1848,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador  in 
Spain,  had  his  passports  returned,  and  was  requested  to  leave  Spanish 
territory  by  the  government.  Certain  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  government  persuaded  themselves  that 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  lent  his  assistance  to  the  disaffected.  This  pro- 
ceeding caused  diplomatic  relations  to  be  suspended  between  the  two 
countries  during  two  years,  and  the  dispute  was  only  settled  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  (/). 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  Lord  Sackville,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  received  a  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  a  citizen  in 
California  of  English  birth,  asking  advice  as  to  which  way  the  writer 
should  vote  at  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  The  letter  also 
contained  reflections  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Senate  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  (y),  and  upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
government.  Lord  Sackville  replied  in  a  letter  which  he  marked  pri- 
vate, and  indicated  that  the  then  government  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  Great  Britain.  He  spoke  of  the  opening  of  the  questions  with 
Canada  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  as  "  unfortunate."  This  letter 
was  construed  as  sanctioning  the  reflection  cast  by  Lord  Sackville's 
correspondent  upon  the  Senate  and  government,  and  as  an  unwarrant- 
able interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Bayard  to  threaten  the  dignity,  security,  and 

(e)  [Wharton,   Dig.   §  84,   p.   605;  (/)  [Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i. 

j  106,  Appendix.]  §  581.] 

(?)  [Ante,  i  180a.] 
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independent  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  SackvUle 
having  also,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  interviews  with  reporters,  added  to 
his  impugnments  upon  the  government,  and  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  having  been  called  to  the  facts,  but  without  result, 
his  passports  were  sent  to  him  (A). 

Lord  Salisbury,  communicating  with  the  American  minister  on  the 
subject,  considered  it  "  hardly  practicable  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  a  diplomatic  representative  was  prohibited  from  expressing,  even 
privately,  any  opinion  on  the  events  passing  in  the  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited."  The  language  imputed  to  Lord  Sackville  in  the 
interviews  with  newspaper  reporters  was  different,  and  must  be  taken 
to  have  been  intended  for  publication,  and  Lord  Salisbury  awaited 
Lord  Sackville's  explanation,  and  a  copy  of  the  expressions  actually  - 
used  by  him.     Before  these  could  arrive  the  passports  were  sent  (*). 

Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Lord  Sackville  was  terminated  on 
30th  of  October,  but  the  copies  of  the  correspondence,  and  newspapers 
containing  reports  of  the  interviews  complained  of,  were  not  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Salisbury  till  the  8th  December.  In  his  letter  forward- 
ing these  documents  the  American  minister  wrote : — "  In  asking  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  recall  or  withdrawal  of  its  minister, 
upon  a  representation  of  the  general  purport  of  the  letter  and  state- 
ments above  mentioned,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  assumed 
that  such  request  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  whatever  con- 
siderations the  reasons  for  it  might  afterwards  demand  and  receive." 
In  his  reply,  Lord  Salisbury  combated  this  statement  of  the  law  and 
usage,  and  maintained  that  although  it  was  open  to  any  government 
to  terminate  its  diplomatic  relations  with  any  particular  minister  of  any 
other  State,  it  has  no  claim  to  demand  that  the  other  State  shall  make 
itself  the  instrument  of  that  proceeding,  or  concur  in  it,  unless  satisfied 
on  sufficient  reasons,  duly  produced,  of  the  justice  of  the  demand. 
With  regard  to  the  complaint  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bayard, 
that  Lord  Sackville  had  made  public  no  denial  of  the  statements  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  reporters,  Lord  Sackville  stated  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  Mr.  Bayard,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  possession  of  his  dis- 
claimer, and  that  any  communication  through  the  press  could  only 
have  led  to  unseemly  and  undignified  controversy  (k).  The  British 
Government  contented  itself  by  treating  the  conduct  of  the  President 
and  his  secretary  as  personal  to  themselves,  due  to  political  exigencies 
arising  out  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  left  the  legation  in 
charge  of  the  First  Secretary  till  after  the  formal  installation  of  the 
new  President  in  the  present  year. 

If  it  appears  that  the  ambassador  has  not  fully  entered  upon  his 
functions,  either  by  his  credentials  not  having  been  presented,  or  by 

(h)  [Mr.  Bayard  to  the  President,  vember,  1888.] 

Times,  1st  November,  1888.]  (k)  [Parliamentary    Papers,    United 

(i)   [Parliamentary    Papers,    United  States,    No.    4    (1888),    Times,    14th 

States,  No.  3  (1888),  .Times,  7th  No-  January,  1888.] 
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§226. 

Personal 
exemption 
extending  to 
his  family, 
secretaries, 
servants,  &o. 


hie  not  having  been  fully  invested  with  the  character  by  his  own 
country,  he  cannot  then  claim  the  inviolability  attached  to  regular 
ambassadors  (/). 

The  wife  and  family,  servants  and  suite,  of  the 
minister,  participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his 
public  character.  The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  lega- 
tion are  especially  entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the 
privileges  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  respect  to  their 
exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction  (m). 

The  municipal  laws  of  some,  and  the  usages  of  most 
nations,  require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of 
foreign  ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  this  exemption  (n). 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  extra-territoriality 
of  the  minister,  his  family,  and  other  persons  attached  to 
the  legation,  or  belonging  to  his  suite,  and  their  exemp- 
tion from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
where  they  reside,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  persons  rests  with  the  minister,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own 
country.  In  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  both  conten- 
tious and  voluntary,  this  rule  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
followed  in  the  practice  of  nations.  But  in  respect  to 
criminal  offences  committed  by  his  domestics,  although 
in  strictness  the  minister  has  a  right  to  try  and  punish 
them,  the  modern  usage  merely  authorizes  him  to  arrest 
and  send  them  for  trial  to  their  own  country.  He  may, 
also,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  discharge  them 
from  his  service,  or  deliver  them  up  for  trial  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides ;  as  he  may  renounce 
any  other  privilege  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  public 
law(o). 


(I)  [See  ease  of  Marquis  de  la  Chet- 
ardie.  Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i. 
}  661.  Case  of  Da  Sa.  5  Howell,  State 
Trials,  460.] 

(»)  Grotras,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  {  8. 
Bynkershoek,  cap.  1 6, 20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv. 
eh.  9,  §§  120—123.  Martens,  Precis, 
&c,  Hy.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  219 ;  eh.  9,  §}  234 


—237.  Fcelix,  §  184.  {Taylor  v.  Best, 
14  G.  B.  487 ;  Dupont  v.  Ptchon,  4  Dallas 
(2nd  ed.),  300.] 

(»)  Blaokstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
oh.  7.  LL.  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i. 
eh.  9,  §  26. 

(o)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel, 
liv.  iv.  oh.  9,   i  124.     Rutherforth's 
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§227. 
The  personal  effects  or  movables  belonging  to  the  Exemption  of 

minister,  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  he  house  and 
resides,  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction;  p10*61^- 
so,  also,  of  his  dwelling-house;  but  any  other  real  pro- 
perty, or  immovables,  of  which  he  may  be  possessed 
within  the  foreign  territory,  is  subject  to  its  laws  and 
jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  personal  property  of  which  he 
may  be  possessed  as  a  merchant  carrying  on  trade,  or  in 
a  fiduciary  character,  as  an  executor,  &c,  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  local  laws  (  p).  «  228 

The  question,  how  far  the  personal  effects  of  a  public  Discussion 

...  .  •  »  between  the 

minister  are  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained,  in  order  to  American  and 
enforce  the  performance  on  his  part  of  the  contract  of  governments, 
hiring  of  a  dwelling-house,  inhabited  by  him,  has  been  22£S££  of* 
recently  discussed  between  the  American  and  Prussian  P^b^ 

J  m  #  ministers 

governments,  in  a  case,  the  statement  of  which  may  from  the  local 
serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  we  are  treating. 

The  Prussian  Civil  Code  declares,  that  "the  lessor  is 
entitled,  as  a  security  for  the  rent  and  other  demands 
arising  under  the  contract,  to  the  rights  of  a  Pfandgliiu- 
biger,  upon  the  goods  brought  by  the  tenant  upon  the 
premises,  and  there  remaining  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease." 

The  same  code  defines  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a 
creditor  whose  debt  is  thus  secured.  "  A  real  right,  as 
to  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  assigned  to  any  person 
as  security  for  a  debt,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
demand  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  substance  of  the  thing 
itself,  is  called  Unterpfands-Recht"  (q). 

Under  this  law  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  resided,  claimed  the  right  of  detaining  the  goods 
of  the  minister  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  damages 
alleged  to  be  due  on  account  of  injuries  done  to  the 

Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.    KKiber,  $  217.     Eluber,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  oh.  3, 

Pt.  H.  tit.  2,  §§  212—214.    Merlin,  Re-  §  210.     Merlin,  sect.  v.  §  iv.  No.  6. 
pertoiie,  tit.  Miniatre  Publique,  sect.  vi.  (g)   AUgemeines  Landreoht   fur   die 

(p)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §§  113—115.  Preussischen   Staaten,  Pt.  I.    tit.   21, 

Martens,   Precis,  &c,  liv.  vii.  ch.   8,  $  395,  tit.  30,  §  1. 
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house  during  the  contract.  The  Prussian  government 
decided  that  the  general  exemption,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  of  the  personal  property  of  foreign  ministers 
from  the  local  jurisdiction,  did  not  extend  to  this  case, 
where,  it  was  contended,  the  right  of  detention  was 
created  by  the  contract  itself,  and  by  the  legal  effect 
given  to  it  by  the  local  law.  In  thus  granting  to  the 
proprietor  the  rights  of  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured 
by  hypothecation  {Pfandglauh%ger\  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  rent,  but  as  to  all  other  demands  arising  under  the 
contract,  the  Prussian  Civil  Code  confers  upon  him  a  real 
right  as  to  all  the  effects  of  the  tenant,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  retain  them,  as  a  security  for  all 
8  229  ^is  c^a"ns  derived  from  the  contract. 
Argument  of  It  was  stated,  by  the  American  minister,  that  this 
states?1  decision  placed  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
accredited  at  the  Prussian  court,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  subjects  of  the  country,  as  to  the  right  which 
the  Prussian  code  confers  upon  the  lessor  of  distraining 
the  goods  of  the  tenant,  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  The  only  reason  alleged  to  justify  such 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  exemption  was, 
that  the  right  in  question  was  constituted  by  the  con- 
tract itself.  It  was  not  pretended  that  such  an  excep- 
tion had  been  laid  down  by  any  writer  of  authority  on 
the  law  of  nations;  and  this  consideration  alone  pre- 
sented a  strong  objection  against  its  validity,  it  being 
notorious  that  all  the  exceptions  to  the  principle  were 
carefully  enumerated  by  the  most  esteemed  public 
jurists.  Not  only  is  such  an  exception  not  confirmed 
by  them,  but  it  is  expressly  repelled  by  these  writers. 
Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that  the  practice  of  a  single 
government,  in  a  single  case,  was  sufficient  to  create  an 
exception  to  a  principle  which  all  nations  regarded  as 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

Doubtless,  by  the  Prussian  code,  and  that  of  most 
other  nations,  the  contract  of  hiring  gives  to  the  pro- 
prietor  the    right  of  seizing,  or  detaining  the  goods 
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of  the  tenant,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  damages 
incurred  by  injuries  done  to  the  premises.  But  the 
question  here  was,  not  what  are  the  rights  conferred 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  upon  the  pro- 
prietor, in  respect  to  the  tenant,  who  is  a  subject  of 
that  country ;  but  what  are  those  rights  in  respect  to 
a  foreign  minister,  whose  dwelling  is  a  sacred  asylum ; 
whose  person  and  property  are  entirely  exempt  from 
the  local  jurisdiction ;  and  who  can  only  be  compelled 
to  perform  his  contracts  by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
government?  Here  the  contract  of  hiring  constitutes, 
per  se,  the  right  in  question,  in  this  sense  only,  that  the 
law  furnishes  to  one  of  the  parties  a  special  remedy  to 
compel  the  other  to  perform  its  stipulations.  Instead  of 
compelling  the  lessor  to  resort  to  a  personal  action 
against  the  tenant,  it  gives  him  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
found  on  the  premises.  This  lien  may  be  enforced 
against  the  subjects  of  the  country,  because  their  goods 
are  subject  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  it 
cannot  be  enforced  against  foreign  ministers  resident  in 
the  country,  because  they  are  subject  neither  to  the  one 
nor  to  the  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  contract  in  question  had  been 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minister,  not  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant,  but  for  defraying  his  ordinary 
expenses.  The  laws  of  every  country,  in  such  a  case, 
entitle  the  holder  of  the  bill  to  arrest  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  in  case  of  non-payment.  It  might  be  said,  in 
the  case  supposed,  that  the  contract  itself  gives  the  right 
of  arresting  the  person,  with  the  same  reason  that  it  was 
pretended,  in  the  case  in  question,  that  it  gave  the  right 
of  seizing  the  goods  of  the  debtor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  privilege  of  which  a  public 
minister  might  not  be  deprived,  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  him 
of  the  exemption  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  to  his 
personal  effects.  But  to  deprive  him  of  this  right  alone, 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  that  independence  and  secu- 
rity which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
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fulfil  the  duties  lie  owes  to  his  own  government.  If  a 
single  article  of  his  furniture  may  be  seized,  it  may  all 
be  seized,  and  the  minister,  with  his  family,  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  sanctity 
of  his  dwelling  may  be  violated  for  this  purpose,  it  may 
be  violated  for  any  other.  If  his  private  property  may 
be  taken  upon  this  pretext,  the  property  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  archives  of  the  legation,  may  be 
»  230  t^en  upon  the  same  pretext. 
Opinion  of  The  exemption  of  the  goods  of  a  public  minister  from 

every  species   of    seizure    for   debt,    is   laid   down  by 
Grotius  in  the  following  manner  : 

"As 'to  what  respects  the  personal  effects  (mobilia)  of 
an  ambassador,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  his 
person,  they  are  not  liable  to  seizure,  neither  for  the 
payment  nor  for  security  of  a  debt,  either  by  order  of  a 
court  of  justice,  or,  as  some  pretend,  by  command  of 
the  sovereign.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  soundest 
opinion ;  for  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  enjoy  complete 
security,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every  species  of 
restraint,  both  as  to  his  person,  and  as  to  those  things 
which  are  necessary  for  his  use.  If,  then,  he  has  con- 
tracted debts,  and  if,  which  is  usually  the  case,  he  has 
no  real  property  {immobilia)  in  the  country,  he  should  be 
politely  requested  to  pay,  and  if  he  refuses,  resort  must 
be  had  to  his  sovereign  "  (r). 

We  here  perceive  that  this  great  man  himself,  both  as 
a  public  minister  and  public  jurist,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  personal  property  of  an  ambassador 
could  not  be  seized,  either  for  the  payment  or  for 
security  of  a  debt ;  or,  according  to  the  original  text, — 
Ad  solutionem  debiti  aut  pignoris  causa.  Bynkershoek, 
in  his  treatise  De  Foro  competenti  Legatorum,  cites  with 
8  231  approbation  this  passage  of  Grotius. 
Opinion  of  Bynkershoek  himself,  in  commenting  upon  the  decla- 

Bhoek.  ratory  edict  of  the  States- General  of  the  United  Pro- 

vinces, of  1679,  exempting  foreign  ministers  from  arrest, 

(r)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao.  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  §  9. 
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and  their  effects  from  attachment,  for  debts  contracted 
in  the  country,  observes : — 

"The  declaration  of  the  States-General  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  which 
I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  this  author  states,  that  the  effects 
of  an  ambassador  cannot  be  seized,  either  for  payment 
or  for  security  of  a  debt,  because  they  are  considered  as 
appertaining  to  his  person.  Respecting  this  principle, 
Antoine  Mornac  reports  that,  in  the  year  1608,  Henry  IV., 
king  of  France,  pronounced  against  the  legality  of  a 
seizure  made  at  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  of  the 
goods  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  This  decision  has 
been  since  constantly  observed  in  every  country. 

"  But  this  may  be  said  to  be  carrying  the  privilege 
too  far,  since  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  an  ambassador 
is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  person  as  to  a  right  in 
the  thing  thus  seized ;  a  right  of  which  the  proprietor 
cannot  be  deprived  by  the  ambassador." 

This  author  had  here  anticipated  the  argument  of  the 
Prussian  government,  to  which  he  replies  as  follows : — 

"  But  far  from  unduly  pressing  the  principle,  by  the 
effects  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  declaration  of  1679, 
I  understood  only  personal  effects,  that  is  to  say,  those 
which  serve  for  the  use  of  ambassadors  (id  est  utensffia), 
as  I  shall  point  out  in  that  part  of  this  treatise  where  it 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  their  property.  It  is  of 
these  effects  that  I  affirm,  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
what  is  due  from  an  ambassador.  I  even  maintain  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  seize  them,  either  in  order  to  institute 
a  suit  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence  "  (*). 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter,  Bynkershoek  explains  what 
he  means  by  those  effects  which  serve  for  the  use  of 
ambassadors,  that  is,  utensilia.  In  this  chapter  he  admits 
that  the  property,  both  personal  and  real,  of  a  public 


(»)  Bjnkerohoek,  de  For.  Legat.,  cap.  ix.  §}  9,  10. 
w.  z 
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minister,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  attached,  to  compel  him 
to  defend  a  suit  commenced  by  those  who  might  have 
a  claim  against  him: — "I  say  the  property  (bona)  in 
general,  whether  personal  or  real,  unless  they  appertain 
to  the  person  of  the  ambassador,  and  he  possess  them  as 
ambassador ;  in  a  word,  all  those  things  without  which 
he  may  conveniently  perform  the  functions  of  his  office. 
I  except,  then,  from  the  number  of  those  goods  of  the 
ambassador  which  may  be  thus  attached,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
every  kind  of  provisions,  furniture,  gold,  toilette  orna- 
ments, perfumes,  drugs,  clothing,  carpets  and  tapestry, 
coaches,  horses,  mules,  and  all  other  things  which  may 
be  comprised  in  the  terms  of  the  Roman  law,  legati 
instructi  et  cum  instrumento" 

In  the  following  section  he  explains  his  doctrine,  that 
certain  effects  of  a  public  minister  may  be  attached,  in 
order  to  institute  against  him  a  suit,  and  to  compel  him 
to  defend  it,  by  showing  that  it  is  meant  to  be  limited 
to  the  single  case  where  the  minister  assumes  on  himself 
the  character  of  a  merchant,  in  which  case  the  goods  pos- 
sessed by  him,  as  such,  may  be  attached  for  this  pur- 
pose. "  All  these  things,"  says  he,  u  ought  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  to  be  excepted,  unless  they  are  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  and  his  household.  For 
it  is  not  the  same  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  for  example, 
which  an  ambassador  may  have  in  his  warehouses, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade;  nor  with  horses  and  mules, 
which  he  may  keep  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and 

§232.      selling-"  . 
Vattei.  Vattel  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privi- 

lege in  question.  The  only  exception  he  admits  to  the 
general  rule  is  that  of  a  public  minister  who  engages  in 
trade,  in  which  case  his  personal  goods  may  be  attached, 
to  compel  him  to  answer  to  a  suit.  To  this  exception 
he  annexes  two  conditions,  the  latter  of  which  was 
deemed  decisive  of  the  present  question. 

"Let  us  subjoin  two  explanations  of  what  has  just 
been  said  :  1.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  character  of  a  public  minister  requires  the  most 
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favourable  interpretation  for  the  benefit  of  that  charac- 
ter. I  mean  to  say  that  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  an  article  is  really  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
minister  and  his  household,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  his 
stock  in  trade,  the  question  must  be  determined  in 
favour  of  the  minister ;  otherwise  there  might  be  danger 
of  violating  his  privilege.  2.  When  I  say  that  the 
effects  of  a  minister,  which  have  no  connection  with 
his  character,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  his 
stock  in  trade,  may  be  attached,  this  must  be  under- 
stood on  the  supposition  that  the  attachment  is  not 
grounded  on  any  matter  relating  to  his  concerns  as 
minister ;  as,  for  instance,  for  supplies  furnished  to  his 
household,  for  the  rent  of  his  hotel,  &c."  (t).  „  ^ 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  and  authorities  it  was  Reply  of " 
urged,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  that  if, 
in  the  present  case,  any  Prussian  authority  had  pre- 
tended to  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the 
person  of  the  minister  or  his  property,  the  solution  of 
the  question  would  doubtless  appertain  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
precepts  of  that  law.  But  the  only  question  in  the 
present  case  could  be,  what  are  the  legal  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  contract  of  hiring,  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  tenant.  To  determine  this  question,  there  could 
be  no  other  rule  than  the  civil  law  of  the  country  where 
the  contract  was  made,  and  where  it  was  to  be  executed, 
that  is,  in  the  present  case,  the  Civil  Code  of  Prussia  (u).      «  234 

The  controversy  having  been  terminated,  as  between  Settlement  of 
the  parties,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  restoring  the     e  qne8  °n" 
effects  which  had  been  detained,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable   compensation  for  the   injury  done  to   the 
premises,  the  Prussian  government  proposed  to  submit 
to  the  American  government  the  following  question :  §  235. 

"  If  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  near  the  Quefltj°*[  b 
government  of  the  United  States,  enters,  of  his  own  Prussia. 

(<)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,   lir.  ir.       1839. 
oh.  8,  §  114.    Mr.  Wheaton  to  Baron  («)  Baron  deWerther.to  Mr.  Wheaton. 

4e  Werther.    Note  verbale,  15th  May,      Note  verbale,  10th  May,  1839. 
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accord,  and  in  the  prescribed  forms,  into  a  contract 
with  an  American  citizen ;  and  if,  under  such  contract, 
the  laws  of  the  country  give  to  such  citizen,  in  a  given 
case,  a  real  right  {droit  r4el)  over  personal  property  (biens 
mobiliers)  belonging  to  such  agent :  does  the  American 
government  assume  the  right  of  depriving  the  American 
citizen  of  his  real  right,  at  the  simple  instance  of  the 
§  236.  diplomatic  agent  relying  upon  his  extra-territoriality  ?  " 
u^Sd0!  tea  This  question  was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  by  assuming  the  instance  contem- 
plated by  the  Prussian  government  to  be  that  of  an 
implied  contract,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  by  which  the  former  had  secured  to  him, 
under  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  a  tacit  hypothek 
or  lien  upon  the  furniture  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  there  was  no  express  hypothecation, 
still  less  any  giving  in  pledge,  which  implies  a  transfer 
of  possession  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt. 

This  distinction  was  deemed  important.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pawnee  has  a 
complete  right,  a  real  right,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Prussian  government,  or  jus  in  re,  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  diplomatic  immunities.  And  accordingly, 
this  was  the  course  pointed  out  to  creditors  by  Bynker- 
shoek,  who  denies  them  all  other  means  of  satisfying 
themselves  out  of  the  minister's  personal  goods.  Of 
course,  these  words  were  used  with  the  proper  restric- 
tion, which  confines  them  to  the  apparatus  Ugationis,  or 
such  as  pass  under  the  description  of  Ugatus  instructus  et 
cum  instrumento. 

With  these  distinctions  and  qualifications,  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by 
its  minister  of  this  question  of  privilege  was  entirely 
correct.  The  sense  of  that  government  had  been  clearly 
expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress,  1790,  which  includes 
the  very  case  of  distress  for  rent,  among  other  legal 
remedies  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign  minister. 

That  this  exemption  was  not  peculiar  to  the  statute 
law  of  this  country,   but   was    strictly  juris  gentium, 
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appeared  from  the  precedents  mentioned  by  the  great 
public  jurist  just  cited  in  his  treatise  De  Foro  Zegatorum, 
the  great  canon  of  this  branch  of  public  law  (x). 

Besides  this  conclusive  authority  upon  the  very  point 
in  question,  Bynkershoek  states  the  principle  (out  of 
Grotius)  that  the  personal  goods  of  a  foreign  minister 
cannot  be  taken  by  way  of  distress  or  pledge,  and  gives 
it  the  sanction  of  his  most  emphatic  assent  (,y).  Indeed 
the  whole  scope  of  the  treatise  referred  to  went  to 
establish  this  very  doctrine. 

But  to  consider  it  on  principle.  Three  several  ques-  S  237* 
tions  would  arise  upon  the  inquiry  propounded  by  the 
Prussian  government.  1st.  Is  the  landlord's  right,  in 
such  a  case,  a  real  right  properly  so  called  ?  2nd.  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  so,  can  it  be  asserted,  consistently  with 
Prussian  municipal  law,  against  a  foreign  minister  who 
has  not  voluntarily  parted  with  his  possession,  on  an 
express  contract,  to  secure  payment  of  rent  or  damages  ? 
3rd.  Supposing  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  to  contem- 
plate the  case  of  a  foreign  minister,  can  that  law  be 
enforced,  in  such  a  case,  consistently  with  the  law  of 
nations  ? 

There  was,  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  great 
difficulty  in  settling  the  legal  category  of  the  landlord's 
right.  Pledge,  although  not  property,  is  certainly  a  real 
right ;  but  a  mere  lien  or  hypothek,  in  which  there  is  no 
transfer  of  possession,  is  not  a  pledge.  In  England,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  right  of  landlords  was  originally 
a  mere  lien,  reducible  by  distress  into  a  right  of  pledge. 
In  Scotland  the  same  right  is  sometimes  called  a  right 
of  property,  and  sometimes  a  mere  hypothek,  springing 
out  of  a  tacit  contract.  Without  pretending  to  determine 
precisely  whether  its  origin  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
one  or  the  other  principle,  (neither  perhaps  being  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  all  its  effects,)  it  is  considered  by 
the  best  writers  as  a  right  of  hypothek,  convertible  by  a 
certain  legal  process  into  a  real  right  of  pledge. 

(*)  De  For.  Leg  at.  cap.  ix.    Compare  (y)  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat.  cap. 

the  catalogue  of  the  personal  goods  so      viii.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao.  Pao., 
privileged,  id.  cap.  zyi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  $  19, 
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If  this  be  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  there  was 
surely  an  end  of  the  question:  for  the  process  of  con- 
version is  as  much  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  as  the 
levying  an  execution  ;  and  the  public  minister  is  exempt 
from  all  jurisdiction  whatever. 

It  was  true  that  all  hypothecations,  or  privileges  upon 
property,  are  classed  by  some  writers  under  the  head  of 
real  rights,  but  this  was  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the 
case  under  consideration.  In  a  conflict  of  rights,  this 
might  entitle  the  privileged  creditor  to  preference  in  the 
distribution  of  an  inadequate  fund,  but  the  question  was, 
how  was  he  to  assert  that  preference?  By  means  of 
judicial  process  ?  If  so,  he  is  without  remedy  against 
one  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  except  by  open 
violence,  which,  of  course,  is  not  classed  among  rights. 
Accordingly,  privileges,  and  liens  by  mere  operation  of 
law,  are  usually  considered  as  matters  of  remedy,  not  of 
right;  as  belonging  to  the  lex  fori,  not  to  the  essence  of 
the  contract  (2). 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  doubtful,  it  priori, 
whether,  by  the  Prussian  code,  the  right  of  the  landlord 
is  a  real  right,  to  the  effect,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  the 
footing  of  property  transferred  by  contract,  for  that  was 
the  argument. 
§  239.  But  suppose  this  to  be  the  usual  effect,  by  operation  of 

law,  of  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  does  it 
hold  as  against  one  not  subject  to  the  law ;  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  ;  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  residing 
within  the  country  of  the  contract  ? 

By  the  supposition,  it  was  an  incident  in  law  of  the 
relation  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and  it  turns 
upon  an  implied  contract.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
tenant  agreed  to  hire  the  house  on  the  usual  conditions ; 
but  one  of  them  was,  that  if  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or 
indemnify  for  damages  done  to  the  premises,  the  land- 
lord should  have  a  remedy  by  distress.  It  was,  therefore, 
inferred  that  it  was  not  the  law,  or  the  judge,  but  the 
tenant  himself,  who  had  transferred,  quasi  contractu,  this 

(s)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  J§  423 — 156,  2nd  ed. 
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interest  in  his  own  property.  But  if  this  reasoning  was 
correct,  why  should  it  not  apply  in  the  case  of  arrest 
and  holding  to  bail  ?  or  in  any  case  of  attachment  ?  The 
consent  might  as  well  be  implied  here  as  in  favour  of  a  land- 
lord. Indeed,  the  same  implication  might  as  reasonably 
be  extended  to  all  laws  whatever,  and  foreign  ministers 
thus  be  held  universally  subject  by  contract  to  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction.  The  presumption  implied  in  the 
contract  under  the  law  of  the  place,  and  binding  on  the 
parties  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  is  repelled  by  the 
immunity  and  extra-territoriality  of  the  public  minister. 
He  that  enters  into  a  contract  with  another  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  his  condition.  So  says  Ulpian,  (1.  19, 
pref.  de  R.  J.,)  and  the  landlord  who  lets  his  house  to  a 
foreign  minister,  waives  his  remedy  under  the  law  from 
which  he  knows  that  minister  is  exempt. 

The  American  government  was  therefore  inclined,  in 
the  absence  of  any  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  think 
that  the  Prussian  municipal  law,  properly  interpreted, 
did  not,  in  fact,  authorize  any  such  pretension  as  that  set 
up  by  the  landlord,  in  the  present  instance. 

But  even  supposing  it  did  authorize  the  pretension,  it  §  240. 
ought  no  more  to  derogate  from  the  established  law  of 
nations  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  personal  arrest.  The 
authorities  cited  above  seemed  to  the  American  govern- 
ment entirely  conclusive  as  to  this  point;  and  it  was 
greatly  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  act 
of  Congress  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the 
opinion  of  other  governments-  In  short,  all  the  reasons 
on  which  diplomatic  immunities  have  been  asserted,  and 
are  now  universally  allowed,  seem  just  as  applicable  to 
the  case  of  liens  and  hypothecations  in  favour  of  land- 
lords, as  to  remedies  of  any  other  kind.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  afford  a  better  practical  illustration  of  this  than  the 
attempt  of  the  landlord  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of 
his  pretended  lien,  to  force  the  minister  to  pay  damages 
assessed  at  his  discretion,  for  an  injury  proved  only  by 
his  own  allegation  (a). 

(a)  Mr.  Legarf's  Daspatoh  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  9th  June,  1843. 
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§841.  The  Prussian  government  declared,  that  its  opinion 

upon  the  point  in  controversy  remained  unchanged  by 
the  above  reasoning,  and  the  authorities  adduced  in 
support  of  it.  According  to  its  view,  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  lessor  had  a  right  to  retain  a  portion  of 
the  effects  belonging  to  the  lessee,  and  found  on  the 
premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  as  security  for 
the  damages  incurred  by  its  breach;  but  whether  the 
lessor,  by  exerting  his  right  of  retention,  had  committed 
a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  agents,  or,  at 
least,  a  punishable  act ;  and  if,  for  this  reason,  he  could 
be  compelled,  summarily,  and  before  the  competent  judge 
had  pronounced  upon  his  claim,  to  restore  the  effects 
thus  retained.  This  last  question  being  resolved  nega- 
tively, the  decision  of  the  first  must  necessarily  be 
reserved  to  the  competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  consists  in  the 
right  of  the  diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all 
dependence  on  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country,  near 
the  government  of  which  he  is  accredited.  It  follows, 
that  the  State  cannot  exercise  against  him  any  act  of 
jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and  as  by  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of  the  country  have,  in 
general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  controversies  in 
which  foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither  are  they 
authorized,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  controversy  arising 
out  of  a  contract  of  hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of  the 
effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  regards 
only  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic 
agent  and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country  where  he 
resides,  it  is  also  evident  that  a  violation  of  this  privilege 
can  only  be  committed  by  the  public  authorities  of  that 
country,  and  not  by  a  private  person.  The  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  of  the  country  are  in  no  respect 
directly  changed  by  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality ; 
it  is  only  indirectly  that  this  principle  can  operate  upon 
those  relations;  so  that  in  respect  to  citizens'  contro- 
versies, the  subject  is  not  entitled  to  invoke  the  inter- 
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position  of  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  against  the 
foreign  minister  upon  whom  he  may  have  a  claim  for 
redress,  and  if  he  would  commence  a  suit  against  him, 
he  must  resort  to  the  tribunals  of  the  minister's  country. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  his  own 
country,  his  position  in  respect  to  the  foreign  minister  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  if  the  controversy  had  arisen  with 
one  of  his  own  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  party  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
generally  permitted.  If  he  should  resort  to  violence,  he 
would  render  himself  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
and  would  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
adverse  party  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  controversy  now  in  question,  no  authority 
dependent  on  the  Prussian  government  had  participated, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  seizure  of  the  effects 
of  the  American  minister ;  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
having  retained  them  by  his  own  proper  act,  there  was 
then  no  violation  of  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality. 
There  was  no  proof  of  any  act  of  violence  having  been 
committed  by  him,  and  the  mere  act  of  retention  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where 
it  is  let  to  another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his 
property.  It  follows,  that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the 
premises  by  the  tenant  may  be  considered,  in  some 
respects,  as  in  possession  of  the  landlord.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that 
of  most  other  European  States,  gives  to  the  landlord  a 
lien  upon  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  as  a  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  The  question  how  far  this  right, 
founded  upon  the  positive  law  of  a  particular  country, 
can  be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister,  may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration;  since  the  act  of  retention 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act, 
and,  in  such  a  case,  it  belongs  to  the  tribunals  of  justice 
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§242. 

Duties  and 
taxes. 


§243. 

Messengers 
and  couriers. 


to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  rights  which  the  land- 
lord may  have  acquired  by  the  retention  (b). 

The  person  and  personal  effects  of  the  minister  are 
not  liable  to  taxation.  He  is  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for  his  own 
personal  use  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter 
exemption  is,  at  present,  by  the  usage  of  most  nations, 
limited  to  a  fixed  sum  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mission.  He  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  tolls  and  post- 
ages. The  hotel  in  which  he  resides,  though  exempt 
from  the  quartering  of  troops,  is  subject  to  taxation,  in 
common  with  the  other  real  property  of  the  country, 
whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  to  his  government.  And 
though,  in  general,  his  house  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be 
entered,  without  his  permission,  by  police,  custom-house, 
or  excise  officers,  yet  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  by 
which  it  was  converted  in  some  countries  into  an  asylum 
for  fugitives  from  justice,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much 
restrained  by  the  recent  usage  of  nations  (c). 

The  practice  of  nations  has  also  extended  the  inviola- 
bility of  public  ministers  to  the  messengers  and  couriers, 
sent  with  despatches  to  or  from  the  legations  established 
in  different  countries.  They  are  exempt  from  every 
species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through  the 
territories  of  those  powers  with  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment is  in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
this  exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with  passports 
from  their  own  government,  attesting  their  official 
character;  and,  in  the  case  of  despatches  sent  by  eea, 
the  vessel  or  aviso  must  also  be  provided  with  a  commis- 
sion or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a  special  arrangement,  by 
means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce,  furnished  with  pass- 
ports, not  only  from  their  own  government,  but  from  its 


(b)  Baron  de  Billow's  Letter  to  Mr. 
Wheaton,  6th  July,  1844. 

See  an  able  review  of  the  above  con- 
troversy by  M.  Fcelix,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Revue  du  Droit  Francais  et 
£tranger,  tome  ii.  p.  31. 


(<?)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  oh.  9,  §§  117,  118. 
Kartens,  Precis,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  n, 
$  220.  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  3, 
§§  80,  31.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit. 
Miniitre  Publique,  sect.  v.  §  6,  Nos.  2,  3. 
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enemy,  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 
despatch  vessels  from  interruption,  as  between  the 
belligerent  powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public 
minister,  resident  in  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
neutral  State  and  his  own  government,  has  a  right  freely 
to  send  his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  cannot 
lawfully  be  interrupted  by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at  war 
with  his  own  country  (d).  «  2^ 

The  opinion  of  public  jurists  appears  to  be  somewhat  mSjo 
divided  upon  the  question  of  the  respect  and  protection  pawing 
to  which  a  public  minister  is  entitled,  in  passing  through  territory  o/ 
the  territories  of  a  State  other  than  that  to  which  he  is  S^atto* 
accredited.     The  inviolability  of  ambassadors,  under  the  ^^^ 
law  of  nations,  is  understood  by  Grotius  and  Bynker- 
shoek,  among  others,  as  binding  only  on  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent,   and    by  whom    they  are  received  (e). 
Wicquefort,  in  particular,  who  has  ever  been  considered 
as  the  stoutest  champion  of  ambassadorial  rights,  asserts 
that  the  assassination  of  the  ministers  of  the  French 
king,    Francis  I.,   in    the   territories   of    the   Emperor 
Charles  V.,  though  an  atrocious  murder,  was  no  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  inno- 
cent passage,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
dignified  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  crime 
was  committed, — and  might  even  be  considered  a  just 
cause  of  war  against  the  emperor,  without  involving  the 
question  of  protection  in  the  character  of  ambassador, 
which  arises  exclusively  from  a  legal  presumption  which 
can  only  exist  between  the  sovereigns  from  and  to  whom 
heissent(/).  §m 

Vattel,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  passports  are  Opinion  of 
necessary  to  an  ambassador,  in  passing  through  different 
territories  on  his  way  to  his  destined  post,  in  order  to 

(d)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  oh.  9,  $  123.  Mar-      ii.  cap.  18,  }  5.    Bynkerahoek,  de  Faro 
tens,  Precis,  &©.,  liv.  vii.  oh.  13,  }  250.      Comp.  Legat.  oap.  ix.  J  7. 

The  Caroline,  6  0.  Rob.  466.  (/)   Wioquefort,  de  l'Ambaisadeur, 

(e)  Grethu,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao  Pa©,  lib.      liv.  L  (  29,  pp.  433—439. 
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make  known  his  public  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent  is  more  especially  bound 
to  cause  to  be  respected  the  rights  attached  to  that 
character ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  be  treated, 
in  the  territory  of  a  third  power,  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  envoy  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  He  is,  above  all, 
entitled  to  enjoy  complete  personal  security;  to  injure 
and  insult  him  would  be  to  injure  and  insult  his  sove- 
reign and  entire  nation ;  to  arrest  him,  or  commit  any 
other  act  of  violence  against  his  person,  would  be  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  legation  which  belong  to  every 
sovereign.  Francis  I.  was  therefore  fully  justified  in 
complaining  of  the  assassination  of  his  ambassadors, 
and,  as  Charles  V.  refused  satisfaction,  in  declaring  war 
against  him.  "If  an  innocent  passage,  with  complete 
security,  is  due  to  a  private  individual,  with  still  more 
reason  is  it  due  to  the  public  minister  of  a  sovereign, 
who  is  executing  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  travelling 
on  the  business  of  his  nation.  I  say  an  innocent  passage  ; 
for  if  the  journey  of  the  minister  is  liable  to  just  sus- 
picion, as  to  its  motives  and  objects ;  if  the  sovereign, 
through  whose  territories  he  is  about  to  pass,  has  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  may  abuse  the  liberty  of  entering 
them  for  sinister  purposes,  he  may  refuse  the  passage. 
But  he  cannot  maltreat  him,  or  suffer  others  to  maltreat 
him.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  the 
passage,  he  may  take  such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  privilege  being  abused  by  the  minister  "  (g). 
He  afterwards  limits  this  right  of  passage  to  the 
ambassadors  of  sovereigns,  with  whom  the  State  through 
which  the  attempt  to  pass  is,  at  the  time,  in  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity;  and  adduces,  in  support  of  this 
limitation  of  the  right,  the  case  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle, 
French  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court,  in  1744 
(France  and  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war),  who,  in 
attempting  to  pass  through  Hanover,  was  arrested  and 
carried  off  a  prisoner  to  England  (A). 

(y)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  lir.  iv.  (A)  Oh.  de  Hartais,  Causes  Oelebres 

oh.' 7,  $$  84,  86.  da  Droit  dee  Gens,  tome  i.  p.  310. 
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§846. 
Bynkershoek    maintains    that    ambassadors,    passing  Of  Bynker- 

through  the  territories  of  another  State  than  that  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  are  amenable  to  the  local 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  aliens,  who  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
State.  He  interprets  the  edict  of  the  States-General,  of 
1679,  exempting  from  arrest  "  the  persons,  domestics, 
and  effects  of  ambassadors,  hier  te  lande  komende,  reside- 
rende  of  passerende"  as  extending  only  to  those  public 
ministers  actually  accredited  to  their  High  Mightinesses. 
He  considers  the  last-mentioned  term  passerende  as  re- 
ferring not  to  those  who,  coming  from  abroad,  merely 
pass  through  the  territories  of  the  State  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  country,  but  to  those  only  who  are 
about  to  leave  the  State  where  they  have  been  resident 
as  ministers  accredited  to  its  government  (i ).  „  ™ 

This  appears  to  Merlin  to  be  a  forced  interpretation.  Of  Merlin. 
"  The  word  passer  in  French,  and  passerende  in  Dutch," 
says  he,  "  was  never  used  to  designate  a  person  return- 
ing from  a  given  place ;  but  is  applicable  to  one  who, 
having  arrived  at  that  place,  does  not  stop  there,  but 
proceeds  on  to  another.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  law  in  question  attributes  to  ambassadors  who 
merely  pass  through  the  United  Provinces  the  same 
independence  with  those  who  are  there  resident.  If  it 
be  objected,  as  Bynkershoek  does  object,  that  the  States- 
General  (that  is,  the  authors  of  this  very  law)  caused  to 
be  arrested,  in  1717,  the  Baron  de  Grortz,  ambassador 
of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  London,  at  the  request  of 
George  I.,  against  the  security  of  whose  crown  he  had 
been  plotting,  the  answer  to  this  example  is  furnished 
by  Bynkershoek  himself.  '  The  only  reason/  says  he, 
1  alleged  by  the  States-General  for  this  proceeding  was, 
that  this  ambassador  had  not  presented  to  them  his 
letters  of  credence./  This  reason  (continues  Merlin)  is 
not  the  less  conclusive  for  being  the  only  one  alleged  by 
the  States-General.     When  it  is  said  that  an  ambassador 

(*)  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat.  cap.  is.     Wheaton,  Hist..  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  243. 
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is  entitled,  in  the  territories  through  which  he  merely 
passes,  to  the  independence  belonging  to  his  public 
character,  it  must  be  understood  with  this  qualification, 
that  he  travels  as  an  ambassador;  that  is  to  say,  after 
having  caused  himself  to  be  announced  as  such,  and 
having  obtained  permission  to  pass  in  that  character. 
This  permission  places  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  has 
been  granted,  under  the  same  obligation  as  if  the  public 
minister  had  been  accredited  to  and  received  by  him. 
Without  this  permission,  the  ambassador  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  being  arrested  for  the  same  causes  which 
would  justify  the  arrest  of  a  private  individual "  (k). 

To  these  observations  of  the  learned  and  accurate 
Merlin  it  may  be  added,  that  the  inviolability  of  a  public 
minister  in  this  case  depends  upon  the  same  principle 
with  that  of  his  sovereign,  coming  into  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  State  by  the  permission,  express  or  implied,  of 
the  local  government.  Both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  government,  against  every  act  of 
violence  and  every  species  of  restraint,  inconsistent  with 
their  sacred  character.  We  have  used  the  term  per- 
mission^  express  or  implied;  because  a  public  minister 
accredited  to  one  country  who  enters  the  territory  of 
another,  making  known  his  official  character  in  the 
usual  manner,  is  as  much  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  which  is  implied  from  the  absence  of  any 
prohibition,  as  would  be  the  sovereign  himself  in  a 
«  240  similar  case  (I). 
Freedom  of         A  minister  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is  entitled  to 

religious  ,  .    .,  *         ,.    .  ,  .       .        ,  . 

worship.  the  privilege  of  religious  worship  m  his  own  private 
chapel,  according  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  national 
faith,  although  it  may  not  be  generally  tolerated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  Even  since  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  this  privilege  has  been 
secured,  by  convention  or  usage,  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  nations  of  Europe.     It  is  also  enjoyed 

(*)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  MinUtre         {I)  Vide  supra,  Ft.  II.  oh.  2,  }  96. 
Fublique,  sect.  v.  j  3,  Nos.  4,  12. 
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by  the  public  ministers  and  consuls  from  the  Christian 
powers  in  Turkey  and  the  Barbary  States.  The  increas- 
ing spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  liberality  has  gradually 
extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
countries,  of  public  chapels,  attached  to  the  different 
foreign  embassies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the 
same  nation,  but  even  natives  of  the  country  of  the  same 
religion,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
worship.  This  does  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public 
processions,  the  use  of  bells,  or  other  external  rites 
celebrated  beyond  the  walls  of  the  chapel  (m).  *  249. 

Consuls  are  not  public  ministers.     Whatever  protec-  Consul*  not 

r  .  .  r  entitled  to  the 

tion  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  discharge  of  their  peculiar 
official  duties,  and  whatever  special  privileges  may  be  puoboges 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  local  laws  and  usages,  or  xmmater8, 
by  international  compact,  they  are  not  entitled,  by  the 
general  laws  of  nations,  to  the  peculiar  immunities  of 
ambassadors.  No  State  is  bound  to  permit  the  residence 
of  foreign  consuls,  unless  it  has  stipulated  by  convention 
to  receive  them.  They  are  to  be  approved  and  admitted 
by  the  local  sovereign,  and,  if  guilty  of  illegal  or  im- 
proper conduct,  are  liable  to  have  the  exequatur,  which 
is  granted  them,  withdrawn,  and  may  be  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government 
which  they  have  offended.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
they  are  subject  to  the  local  law  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  foreign  residents  owing  a  temporary  alle- 
giance to  the  State  (n). 

§249a. 

Sir  Robert  Fhillimore  says  that  "  The  privileges  of  consuls,  so  far  Privileges  of 

as  they  are  derived  from  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  are,  oon8Ills- 
generally  speaking,  an  exemption  from  any  personal  tax,  and  generally 
from  the  liability  to  have  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses.  They  are 
usually  allowed  to  grant  passports  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  country, 
living  within  the  range  of  their  consulate,  but  not  to  foreigners.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  muniments  and  papers  of  the  consulate  are  inviolable, 

(m)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  oh.  7,  §  104.   Max-  (*)  Wicquefort,  de  1' Ambassadeur,  liv. 

tens,  Precis,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  oh.  6,  }§  222 —  i.  §  5.    Bynkershoek,  cap.  10.    Martens, 

226.    Kliiber,  Droit  dee  Gens  Moderne  Precis,  &c,  liv.  iv.  ch.  3,  §  148.    Kent's 

de  l'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit.  ii.  ch.  3,  §{  215,  Comment.,  vol.  i,  pp.  43 — 45,  5th  ed. 

216.  Fcelix,  Droit  Int.  Privl,  {  191. 
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§249b. 
Case  of 
Mr.  Bunch. 


§260. 

Termination 
of  publio 
mission. 


and  under  no  pretext  to  be  seized  or  examined  by  the  local  authori- 
ties" (o).  There  have  been  numerous  judicial  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  general  result  of  the  English,  American,  and  French  cases 
establishes  that  consuls  have  certain  privileges,  but  that  they  are  not 
diplomatic  officers,  and  that  they  cannot  claim  any  of  the  immunities 
accorded  specially  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  ( p). 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  consul's  exequatur  took 
place  in  America  in  1861.  In  order  to  protect  British  commerce,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  desirous  that  the  Confederates  should 
observe  the  last  three  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Bunch,  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  was  instructed  to 
communicate  this  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  The  United  States  thereupon  demanded  that 
Mr.  Bunch  should  be  removed  from  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  of  the  United  States  forbad  any  person,  not  specially  appointed, 
from  counselling,  advising,  &c,  in  any  political  correspondence  with 
the  government  of  any  foreign  State,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Bunch  ought  to 
have  known  of  this  law,  and  to  have  communicated  it  to  his  govern- 
ment before  obeying  their  instructions.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
proper  agents  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  a  foreign  government 
were  its  diplomatic  and  not  its  consular  officers.  On  these  grounds 
Mr.  Bunch's  exequatur  was  withdrawn  (q). 

The  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  at  a  congress  of  ambassadors,  may  terminate 
during  his  life  in  one  of  the  following  modes :  — 

1.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  mission ;  or,  where  the  minister  is  constituted 
ad  interim  only,  by  the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister 
to  his  post.  In  either  of  these  cases,  a  formal  recall  is 
unnecessary. 

2.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in 
the  case  of  embassies  of  mere  ceremony ;  or  where  the 
mission  is  special,  and  the  object  of  the  negotiation  is 
attained  or  has  failed. 

3.  By  the  recall  of  the  minister. 

4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign, 


(o)  [Phfflimore,  yoI.  ii.  §  248.  Fynn, 
The  British  Consul  Abroad,  p.  17.] 

(p)  [Viveash  v.  Becker,  3  M.  &  S. 
284;  Clark  v.  Cretico,  1  Taunt.  186; 
Aspintoatt  t.  Quern's  Froctor,  2  Curteis, 
241;  Sorenten  v.  Bea.t  11  Moo.  P.  C. 
141 ;  The  OcUnie,  83  L.  J.  Adm.  116; 


Davie  v.  Fackhard,  7  Peters,  276;  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  v.  Barkley,  3  Blatchford, 
259.    Oalvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  ii  }  485.] 

(?)  [Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  21st 
Not.  1861.  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.,  1862r 
p.l.] 
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or  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  In  either  of 
these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  his  letters  of  credence 
should  be  renewed;  which,  in  the  former  instance,  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  letter  of  notification  written  by 
the  successor  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  the  foreign 
prince  at  whose  court  the  minister  resides.  In  the  latter 
case  he  is  provided  with  new  letters  of  credence ;  but 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mission  will  be 
suspended  for  a  short  time  only,  a  negotiation  already 
commenced  may  be  continued  with  the  same  minister 
confidentially  sub  spe  rati. 

5.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the 
course  of  his  negotiation,  assumes  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  his  mission  terminated. 

6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or 
the  measures  of  his  government,  the  court  at  which  he 
resides  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  without  waiting  for 
his  recall. 

7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister. 
When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 

the  minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in 
whatever  manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  still 
remains  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  public 
character  until  his  return  to  his  own  country  (r). 

A  formal  letter  of  recall  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  Letter  of * 
by  his  government:  1.  Where  the  object  of  his  mission  reoaU' 
has  been  accomplished,  or  has  failed.     2.  Where  he  is 
recalled  from  motives  which  do  not  affect  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  governments. 

In  these  two  cases,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are 
observed  as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister.  He  delivers 
a  copy  of  his  letter  of  recall  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  asks  an  audience  of  the  sovereign,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  leave.  At  this  audience  the  minister 
delivers  the  original  of  his  letter  of  recall  to  the  sove- 

(r)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  {  232.  Vattel,  liv.  iv. 
oh.  7,  §  69 ;  ch.  2,  §  15.    Precis,  &o.,      ch.  9,  §  126. 

W.  A  A 
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reign,  with  a  complimentary  address  adapted  to  the 
occasion. 

If  the  minister  is  recalled  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  governments,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  whether  a 
formal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he 
may  quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for  it ;  whether 
the  minister  is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign  is 
to  grant  him,  an  audience  of  leave. 

Where  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister  is  raised  or 
lowered,  as  where  an  envoy  becomes  an  ambassador,  or 
an  ambassador  has  fulfilled  his  functions  as  such,  and  is 
to  remain  as  a  minister  of  the  second  or  third  class,  he 
presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  of  credence  in 
his  new  character. 

Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  his  body  is  to  be  decently  interred,  or  it  may 
be  sent  home  for  interment ;  but  the  external  religious 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  depend  upon 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  place.  The  secretary  of 
legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secretary,  the  minister  of 
some  allied  power,  is  to  place  the  seals  upon  his  effects,  and 
the  local  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  in 
case  of  necessity.  All  questions  respecting  the  succession 
db  intestato  to  the  minister's  movable  property,  or  the 
validity  of  his  testament,  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country.  His  effects  may  be  removed 
from  the  country  where  he  resided,  without  the  payment 
of  any  droit  d'aubaine  or  detraction  ($). 

Although  in  strictness  the  personal  privileges  of  the 
minister  expire  with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by 
death,  the  custom  of  nations  entitles  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  deceased  minister,  together  with  their 
domestics,  to  a  continuance,  for  a  limited  period,  of  the 
same  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime. 

(#)  [But  the  estate  of  an  attache^  or,      payment  of  legacy  duty.    ML- Gen.  v. 
$emblef  of  an  ambassador,  dying  domi-      Kent,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  391.] 
oiled  in  England,  is  not  exempt  from  the 
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It  is  the  usage  of  certain  courts  to  give  presents  to 
foreign  ministers  on  their  recall,  and  on  other  special 
occasions.  Some  governments  prohibit  their  ministers 
from  receiving  such  presents.  Such  was  formerly  the 
rule  observed  by  the  Venetian  Eepublic,  and  such  is  now 
the  law  of  the  United  States  (t). 

(t)  Martens,  Precis,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  10,  §}  240 — 245.     Manuel  Diplomatique, 
ch.  7,  §§  60—65. 


A  A  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Faculty  of 
contracting 
by  treaty, 
how  limited 
or  modified* 


§288. 

Form  of 
treaty. 


EIGHTS  OF  NEGOTIATION  AND  TREATIES. 

The  power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  public  treaties 
between  nation  and  nation  exists  in  full  vigour  in  every 
sovereign  State  which  has  not  parted  with  this  portion 
of  its  sovereignty,  or  agreed  to  modify  its  exercise  by 
compact  with  other  States. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  have,  in  general, 
only  a  limited  faculty  of  contracting  in  this  manner ; 
and  even  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  restrain 
or  modify  this  faculty  by  treaties  of  alliance  or  con- 
federation with  others.  Thus  the  several  States  of  the 
North  American  Union  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
entering  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  with 
each  other,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress ;  whilst 
the  sovereign  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
formerly  retained  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Confederation  (a). 

The  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every  particular 
State  must  determine  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of 
negotiating  and  contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
In  absolute,  and  even  in  constitutional  monarchies,  it  is 
usually  vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  republics, 
the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive  council  is  in- 
trusted with  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the  conclu- 
sion and  validity  of  a  binding  compact  between  nations. 

The  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be 


(a)  See  Pt.  I.  ch.  2,  J  47  et  seq. 
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given  expressly  or  tacitly ;  and  in  the  first  case,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing.  It  may  be  expressed  by  an  in- 
strument signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  parties, 
or  by  a  declaration,  and  counter  declaration,  or  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  notes  exchanged  between  them.  But 
modern  usage  requires  that  verbal  agreements  should  be, 
as  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes;  and  all  mere  verbal  communications  preceding 
the  final  signature  of  a  written  convention  are  considered 
as  merged  in  the  instrument  itself.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  may  be  given  tacitly,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement 
made  under  an  imperfect  authority,  by  acting  under  it 
as  if  duly  concluded  (£).  «  054 

There  are  certain  compacts  between  nations  which  are  Cartel*., 
concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  authority,  but  in  capitulations. 
the  exercise  of  a  general  implied  power  confided  to 
certain  public  agents,  as  incidental  to  their  official 
stations.  Such  are  the  official  acts  of  generals  and 
admirals,  suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  hostili- 
ties within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  military  or 
naval  commands,  by  means  of  special  licenses  to  trade, 
of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  truces  for  the 
suspension  of  arms,  or  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of 
a  fortress,  city,  or  province.  These  conventions  do  not, 
in  general,  require  the  ratification  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State,  unless  such  a  ratification  be  expressly  re- 
served in  the  act  itself  (c).  «  25fi 

Such  acts  or  engagements,  when  made  without  autho-  Sponsions. 
rity ,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which 
they  purport  to  be  made,  are  called  sponsions.  These 
conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratifi- 
cation. The  former  is  given  in  positive  terms,  and  with 
the  usual  forms ;  the  latter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of 
acting  under  the  agreement  as  if  bound  by  its  stipula- 
tions.     Mere  silence  is  not  sufficient  to  infer  a  ratifica- 

(b)    Martens,  Precis,  liv.  ii.   eh.   2,  dera.    The  latter  were  considered  the 

§}  49,  51,  66.    Heffter,  §  87.  most  solemn.    Gains,  Comm.  iii.  §  94. 

The  Boman  civilians  arranged  all  in-  (e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pao.  lib. 

ternational  contracts  into  three  classes,  iii.  cap.  22,  }§  6 — 8.    Vattel,  Droit  des 

1.  Pactiones.     2.  Sponsiones.     3.  Foe-  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh.  14,  j  207. 
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§256. 

Fall  power 
and  ratifica- 
tion. 


§257. 

Opinions  of 
Grotius  and 
Puffendorf. 


§258. 

Of  Bynker- 
shoek. 


tion  by  either  party,  though  good  faith  requires  that  the 
party  refusing  it  should  notify  its  determination  to  the 
other  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  carrying 
its  own  part  of  the  agreement  into  effect.  If,  however, 
it  has  been  totally  or  partially  executed  by  either  party, 
acting  in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  that  the  agent 
was  duly  authorized,  the  party  thus  acting  is  entitled  to 
be  indemnified  or  replaced  in  his  former  situation  (d). 

As  to  other  public  treaties :  in  order  to  enable  a  public 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign 
a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
he  must  be  furnished  with  a  full  power,  independent  of 
his  general  letter  of  credence. 

Grotius,  and  after  him  Puffendorf,  consider  treaties 
and  conventions,  thus  negotiated  and  signed,  as  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  are  concluded, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  contract  made  by  a 
duly  authorized  agent  binds  his  principal,  according  to 
the  general  rules  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Grotius  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  procuration  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  other  contracting  party,  and  the  instructions 
which  are  known  only  to  the  principal  and  his  agent. 
According  to  him,  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of 
his  ambassador,  within  the  limits  of  his  patent  full-power, 
although  the  latter  may  have  transcended  or  violated  his 
secret  instructions  (e). 

This  opinion  of  the  earlier  public  jurists,  founded 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  Eoman  law  respecting  the 
contract  of  mandate  or  commission,  has  been  contested 
by  more  recent  writers. 

Bynkershoek  lays  down  the  true  principles  applicable 
to  this  subject,  with  that  clearness  and  practical  precision 
which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  great  public  jurist. 
In  the  second  book  of  his  Qucestiones  Juris  Publici 
(cap.   vii.),   he  propounds   the    question,   whether    tho 


(d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPao.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  15,  §  16;  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  }}  1 — 3. 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14, 
Jf  209—212,    Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii. 


ch.  9,  §  21. 

(e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xi.  §  12.  Puffendorf,  de  Jur. 
Naturae  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  }  2. 
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sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  minister,  contrary 
to  his  secret  instructions.  According  to  him,  if  the 
question  were  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  private  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  is  not 
bound  where  the  agent  exceeds  his  powers.  But  in  the 
case  of  an  ambassador,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
general  full-power  which  he  exhibits  to  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  is  accredited,  and  his  special  instructions, 
which  he  may,  and  generally  does,  retain,  as  a  secret 
between  his  own  sovereign  and  himself.  He  refers  to 
the  opinion  of  Albericus  Grentilis  {de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xiv.),  and  that  of  Grotius  above  cited,  that  if  the 
minister  has  not  exceeded  the  authority  given  in  his 
patent  credentials,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify, 
although  the  minister  may  have  deviated  from  his  secret 
instructions.  Bynkershoek  admits  that  if  the  credentials 
are  special,  and  describe  the  particulars  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to 
ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  autho- 
rity. But  the  credentials  given  to  plenipotentiaries  are 
rarely  special,  still  more  rarely  does  the  secret  authority 
contradict  the  public  full-power,  and  most  rarely  of  all 
does  a  minister  disregard  his  secret  instructions  (/). 
But  what  if  he  should  disregard  them  ?  Is  the  sovereign 
bound  to  ratify  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  contained  in 
the  full-power  ?  According  to  Bynkershoek,  the  usage 
of  nations,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  required  a  ratifi- 
cation by  the  sovereign  to  give  validity  to  treaties  con- 
cluded by  his  minister,  in  every  instance,  except  in  the 
very  rare  case  where  the  entire  instructions  were  con- 
tained in  the  patent  full-power.  He  controverts  the 
position  of  Wicquefort  (VAmbassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions, 
liv.  2,  §  15),  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  princes 
who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  ministers  on 
the  ground  of  their  contravening  secret  instructions. 
The  analogies  of  the  Eoman  law,  and  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  an  unerring 

(/)  Bynkershoek,  Qmest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii, 
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guide  in  this  matter,  since  time  had  gradually  worked  a 
change  in  the  usage  of  nations,  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  Wicquefort  himself,  in  another 
passage,  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  ratification 
to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  a  minister  under  his  full- 
power  (g).  Bynkershoek  does  not,  however,  deny  that, 
if  the  minister  has  acted  precisely  in  conformity  with 
his  patent  full-power,  which  may  be  special,  or  his  secret 
instructions,  which  are  always  special,  even  the  sovereign 
is  bound  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  subjects  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  bad  faith  if  he  refuses.  But  if  the  minister 
exceed  his  authority,  or  undertake  to  treat  points  not 
contained  in  his  full-power  and  instructions,  the  sove- 
reign is  fully  justified  in  delaying,  or  even  refusing,  his 
ratification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular case  must  determine  whether  the  rule  or  the  ex- 
5  259.  ception  ought  to  be  applied  (A). 
Of  Vattei.  Vattel  considers  the  sovereign  as  bound  by  the  acts  of 

his  minister,  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials,  unless 
the  power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved,  according 
to  the  practice  already  established  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

"  Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  their  attorneys  or  agents,  who  are  invested  with  suffi- 
cient powers  for  the  purpose,  and  are  commonly  called 
plenipotentiaries.  To  their  office  we  may  apply  all  the 
rules  of  natural  law  which  respect  things  done  by  com- 
mission. The  rights  of  the  agent  are  determined  by  the 
instructions  that  are  given  him.  He  must  not  deviate 
from  them ;  but  every  promise  which  he  makes,  within 
the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  binds  his  constituent. 

"  At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty, 
princes  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying 
what  has  been  concluded  in  their  name  by  their  ministers. 
The  full  power  is  but  a  procuration  cum  libera.  If  this 
procuration  were  to  have  its  full  effect,  they  could  not 


(g)  Ibid.  (A)  Ibid. 
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be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.  But  as  princes  cannot 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  otherwise  than 
by  force  of  arms,  it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence 
on  their  treaties,  until  they  have  agreed  to  and  ratified 
them.  Thus,  as  every  agreement  made  by  the  minister 
remains  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  the  ratification  of  the 
prince,  there  is  less  danger  in  giving  the  minister  a  full- 
power.  But  before  a  sovereign  can  honourably  refuse 
to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue  of  a  full- 
power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated 
from  his  instructions  "  (t ). 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  the  power  given  by  sovereigns  to 
their  ministers  to  negotiate  treaties  respecting  vast  and 
complicated  international  concerns,  and  that  given  by  an 
individual  to  his  agent  or  attorney  to  contract  with 
another  in  his  name  respecting  mere  private  affairs. 
The  acts  of  public  ministers  under  such  full  powers 
have  been  considered  from  very  early  times  as  subject  to 
ratification  (k). 

The  reason  on  which  this  practice  is  founded  is  clearly  of  sir  r." 
explained  by  a  veteran  diplomat,  whose  long  experience  Adaur* 
gives  additional  weight  to  his  authority.  "  The  forms 
in  which  one  State  negotiates  with  another,"  says  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  "  requiring,  for  the  sake  of  the  business 
itself,  that  the  powers  to  transact  it  should  be  as  exten- 
sive and  general  as  words  can  render  them,  it  is  usual  so 
to  draw  them  up,  even  to  a  promise  to  ratify ;  although, 

(•)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,    liv.  ii.  It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that 

oh.  12,  §  156.  this  example  of  the  exchange  of  formal 

(k)  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  ex-  ratifications,  at  a  period  of  the  world 

amples  of  this  practice  was  given  in  the  like  that  of  Justinian,  which  invented 

treaty  of  peace  concluded,  in  661 ,  by  the  nothing,  but  only  collected  and  followed 

Roman  Emperor  Justinian,  with  Cos-  the  precedents  of  the  preceding  ages,  is 

roes  I.,  King  of  Persia.    Both  the  pre-  conclusive  to  show  that  this  sanction 

liminariesandthedefinitive treaty,  signed  was  then  deemed  necessary  by  the  gene- 

by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  were  ral  usage  of  nations  to  give  validity  to 

subsequently  ratified  by  the  two  mon-  treaties  concluded  under  full    powers, 

archs,  and  the  ratifications  formally  ex-  Wurm,  Die  Ratification  von  Staatsver- 

changed.    Barbeyrao,  Histoire  des  an-  tragen,  Deutsche   Vierteljahrs-Sohrift, 

ciens  traites,  partie  ii.  p.  295.  Nr.  29. 
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in  practice,  the  non-ratification  of  preliminaries  is  never 
considered  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  reason  is  plain.  A  plenipotentiary,  to  obtain  credit 
with  a  State  on  an  equality  with  his  master,  must  be  in- 
vested with  powers  to  do,  and  agree  to,  all  that  could  be 
done  and  agreed  to  by  his  master  himself,  even  to  the 
alienating  the  best  part  of  his  territories.  But  the  exer- 
cise of  these  vast  powers,  always  under  the  understood 
control  of  non-ratification,  is  regulated  by  his  instruc- 

§  261.      tions  (')• 
Of  ihuber.  The  exposition  of  the  approved  practice  of  nations, 

from  which  alone  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to  this 
matter  can  be  deduced,  conclusively  shows  that  a  full 
power,  however  general,  and  even  extending  to  a  promise 
to  ratify,  does  not  involve  the  obligation  of  ratifying  in 
a  case  where  the  plenipotentiary  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions.  Yet  the  contrary  doctrine  inferred,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  earlier  public  jurists,  from  the  analogies 
of  private  law  in  respect  to  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
concluded  by  procuration,  is  countenanced  by  a  modern 
writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Kliiber  asserts  that 
"public  treaties  can  only  be  concluded  in  a  valid  man- 
ner by  the  ruler  of  the  State,  who  represents  it  towards 
foreign  nations,  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  through 
the  agency  of  plenipotentiaries,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  State.  A  treaty 
concluded  by  such  a  plenipotentiary  is  valid,  provided  he 
has  not  transcended  his  patent  full  power ;  and  a  subse- 
quent ratification  is  only  required  in  the  case  where  it  is 
expressly  reserved  in  the  full  power,  or  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  itself,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  present  in  all 
those  conventions  which  are  not,  such  as  military  arrange- 
ments are,  of  urgent  necessity.  The  ratification  by  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  other  party 
to  give  his  in  return.  Except  in  the  case  of  special 
stipulations,  a  treaty  is  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the 
time  of  the  signature,  and  not  from  that  of  the  ratification. 

(J)  Adair,  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  p.  54. 
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A  simple  sponsion,  an  engagement  entered  into  for  the 
State,  whether  made  by  the  representative  of  the  State 
or  his  agent,  unless  he  has  full  authority  for  making  it, 
is  not  binding,  except  so' far  as  it  is  ratified  by  the  State. 
The  question  whether  a  treaty,  made  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  by  the  chief  of  the  government  with  the  enemy, 
while  the  former  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  is  binding  on  the 
State,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  even  as  a  sponsion, 
has  given  rise  to  serious  disputes  "  (m).  *  262. 

Martens  concurs  with  Kltiber  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  0f  Martens. 
what  he  calls  the  universal  law  of  nations,  "  does  not 
require  a  special  ratification  to  render  obligatory  the 
engagement  of  a  minister  acting  within  the  limits  of  his 
full  power,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  other  contracting 
party  has  entered  into  negotiation  with  him,  even  if  the 
minister  has  transcended  his  secret  instructions."  But  he 
very  correctly  adds,  that  "  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
considering  the  necessity  of  giving  to  negotiators  very 
extensive  full  powers,  has  required  a  special  ratification 
so  as  not  to  expose  the  State  to  the  irreparable  injury 
which  the  inadvertence  or  bad  faith  of  a  subordinate 
authority  might  occasion  it ;  so  that  treaties  are  only 
relied  on  when  ratified.  But  the  reason  of  this  usage, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  time,  suffi- 
ciently shows,  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  duly  offers  his 
ratification,  the  other  party  cannot  refuse  his  in  return, 
except  so  far  as  his  agent  may  have  transcended  the 
limits  of  his  instructions,  and  consequently  is  liable  to 
punishment;  and  that,  at  least  regularly,  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of  one  nation  to 
refuse  its  ratification  by  alleging  mere  reasons  of  con- 
venience "  (n). 

Martens  remarks,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
work,  published  after  Kliiber's  had  appeared,  that  the 
latter  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  one 
party  to  exchange  ratifications  when  proposed  by  the 
other ;  "  and  as  he  (Kluber)  considers  the  ratification  as 

(m)  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  (n)  Martens,  Precis,  &c,  }  48. 

de  PEurope,  j  142. 
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necessary  only  where  it  is  reserved  in  the  full  power,  or 
in  the  treaty  itself  (which  is  at  present  rarely  omitted),  it 
seems  that  this  author  deduces  from  this  reservation 
the  right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  the  ratification,  which  I 
doubt"  (o). 

This  observation  of  Martens  appears  to  be  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Kltiber,  into 
which  we  had  ourselves  inadvertently  fallen,  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work.  Although  he  has  not,  perhaps, 
guarded  his  meaning  with  sufficient  caution,  further 
examination  has  convinced  us  that  neither  Kliiber,  nor 
any  other  institutional  writer,  has  laid  down  so  lax  a 
principle,  as  that  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  concluded 
in  conformity  with  a  full  power,  may  be  refused  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  with- 
out assigning  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

The  expressions  used  by  Vattel,  that  "  before  a  sove- 
reign can  honourably  refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has 
been  concluded  in  virtue  of  a  full  power,  he  must  have 
strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  he  must  show 
that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his  instructions," 
may  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  such  deviation  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  strong  and  solid  reasons  to 
be  alleged  for  refusing  to  ratify.     But  several  classes  of 
cases  may  be  enumerated,  in  which,  it  is  conceived,  such 
refusal  might  be  justified,  even  where  the  minister  had 
not  transcended   or  violated   his  instructions.     Among 
g  203       these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 
Justification        1.  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  to  rati- 
ratify.  fication,  upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  physical 

or  moral,  of  fulfilling  their  stipulations.  Physical  im- 
possibility is  where  the  party  making  the  stipulation  is 
disabled  from  fulfilling  it  for  want  of  the  necessary  phy- 
sical means  depending  on  himself.  Moral  impossibility 
is  where  the  execution  of  the  engagement  would  affect 
injuriously  the  rights  of  third  parties.  It  follows,  in  both 
cases,  that  if  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  treaty 

(o)  Martens,  3rd  edit,  note  f . 
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arises,  or  is  discovered  previous  to  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, it  may  be  refused  on  this  ground. 

2.  Upon  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties 
respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  known  in 
its  true  circumstances,  would  have  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  Here,  also,  if  the  error  be  discovered 
previous  to  the  ratification,  it  may  be  withheld  upon  this 
ground. 

3.  In  case  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  on  which 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  is  made  to  depend,  either  by  an 
express  stipulation  (clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus),  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  itself.  As  such  a  change  of  circum- 
stances would  avoid  the  treaty,  even  after  ratification,  so 
if  it  take  place  previous  to  the  ratification,  it  will  afford 

a  strong  and  solid  reason  for  withholding  that  sanction.        «  qq± 

Every  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  When  treaties 
from  the  date  of  its  signature,  unless  it  contain  an  express    gm      m  * 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.  The  exchange  of  ratifications 
has  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its 
date(jp). 

The  recent  interference  of  four  of  the  great  European 
powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  • 
plenipotentiaries,  which  was  not  only  held  to  be  com- 
pletely binding  between  the  contracting  parties,  but  the 
execution  of  which  was  actually  commenced  before  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Convention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  In  the 
secret  protocal  annexed  to  the  treaty,  it  was  stated  that, 
on  account  of  the  distance  which  separated  the  respec- 
tive courts  from  each  other,  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  weighty  considerations  of  European  policy,  the 
plenipotentiaries,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  had. 
agreed  that  the  preliminary  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  into  execution,  and  without  waiting  for  the 

(p)  Martens,  Precis,  &c,  §  48.    Essai      l'Europe,   (  48.     Heffter,   das   Euro- 
concernant  les  Armateurs,   &c,    §  48.      paische  Volkerrecht,  §  87. 
Kliiber,  Droit  dea  Gens   Modem©  de 
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exchange  of  ratifications,  consenting  formally  by  the 
present  act,  and  with  the  assent  of  their  courts,  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  these  measures." 

This  anomalous  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  principles  above  stated,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  previous  ratification,  to  give  complete  effect  to  a  treaty 
concluded  by  plenipotentiaries.     But  further  reflection 
will  show  the  obvious  distinction  which  exists  between  a 
declaration  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  authorized  by  the 
instructions  of  their  respective   courts,  dispensing  by 
mutual  consent  with  the  previous  ratification ;  and  a  de- 
mand by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  carried  into  execution  without  waiting  for  the 
§  265.      ratification  of  the  other  party  (q). 
r^^ea,tym         The  municipal  constitution  of  every  particular  State 
dependent  on  determines  in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  ratify  treaties 
constitution,    negotiated  and  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  so  as  to 
render  them  obligatory  upon  the  nation.     In  absolute 
monarchies,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  himself 
to  confirm  the  act  of  his  plenipotentiary  by  his  final 
sanction.   In  certain  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies, 
the  consent  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  is,  in 
in  some  cases,  required  for  that  purpose.    In  some  re- 
publics, as  in  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  essential,  to  enable 
the  chief  executive  magistrate  to  pledge  the  national 
faith  in  this  form.   In  all  these  cases,  it  is,  consequently, 
an  implied  condition  in  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
that  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  executive  government 
shall  be  subject  to  ratification  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 

"  He  who  contracts  with  another,"  says  Ulpian, 
"knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  condition."  Qui  cum 
alio  contrahit,  vel  est,  vel  debet  esse  non  ignarus  con- 
ditions ejus  (1.  19,  D.  de  div.  R.  J.  50,  17).  But,  in 
practice,  the  full  powers  given  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  their  plenipotentiaries  always  expressly 

(q)  Murhard,  Nouveau  Recueil  General,  tome  i.  p.  163. 
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reserve  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  them, 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate.  §266. 

The  treaty,  when  thus  ratified,  is  obligatory  upon  the  Auxiliary 

contracting  States,  independently  of  the  auxiliary  legis-  measures, 

i    .•  i'i  v  ji  j_j»  how  far  necee- 

lative  measures,  which  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  01  sary  to  the 
either,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect.  Where,  ^^  of  a 
indeed,  such  auxiliary  legislation  becomes  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  limitation  upon  the  treaty-making 
power,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State, 
or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers, — such,  for  example,  as  a  prohibition 
of  alienating  the  national  domain, — then  the  treaty  may 
be  considered  as  imperfect  in  its  obligation,  until  the 
national  assent  has  been  given  in  the  forms  required  by 
the  municipal  constitution.  A  general  power  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide 
the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and,  among 
these,  may  properly  be  included  the  cession  of  the 
public  territory  and  other  property,  as  well  as  of  private 
property  included  in  the  eminent  domain  annexed  to  the 
national  sovereignty.  If  there  be  no  limitation  expressed 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  or  necessarily 
implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  autho- 
rities on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it 
necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and 
private  property,  when  deemed  necessary  or  expe- 
dient (r). 

Commercial  treaties,  which  have  the  effect  of  altering 
the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  each  State  for  their  execution.  Thus  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity, 
was  never  carried  into  effect:  The  British  Parliament 

(r)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.      Kent's  Comment,  on  American  Law, 
iii  cap.  20,  }  7.    Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,      vol.  i.  p.  164,  6th  ed. 
liy.  i.  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  ch.  2,  §}  262—265. 
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Commence- 
ment of 
treaties. 


having  rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  (*).  In  treaties  requiring  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  their  execution,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the 
British  government  to  stipulate  that  the  king  will  re- 
commend to  parliament  to  make  the  grant  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  treaties  made  and  ratified  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
are  declared  to  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  it 
seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Congress  is  bound  to 
redeem  the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  (t). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  laid  down,  as  a 
principle  of  international  law  that,  respecting  the  rights  of  either 
government  under  it,  a  treaty  is  considered  concluded  and  binding 
from  the  date  of  its  signature.  In  this  regard  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations has,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the 
treaty  from  its  date.  But  a  different  rule  prevails  where  the  treaty 
operates  on  individual  rights.  The  principle  of  relation  does  not 
apply  to  rights  of  this  character,  which  were  vested  before  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  In  so  far  as  it  affects  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  con* 
eluded  until  there  is  an  exchange  of  ratifications  (u).  The  reason  of 
the  rule  is  this.  In  America  a  treaty  is  something  more  than  a 
contract,  for  the  Federal  Constitution  declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  so,  before  it  can  become  a  law,  the  Senate,  in  whom  rests 
the  authority  to  ratify  it,  must  agree  to  it.  But  the  Senate  are  not 
required  to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  may  modify  or  amend  it. 
As  the  individual  citizen  on  whose  rights  of  property  it  operates  has  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  of  it  while  before  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  principle  to  hold  him  bound  by  it,  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed.  And  to  construe  the  law,  so  as  to 
make  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  relate  back  to  its  signing,  thereby 
divesting  a  title  already  vested,  would  be  manifestly  unjust  (x). 

o  287. 

Freedom  of         By  the   general  principles   of   private   jurisprudence, 

havMBrnxj  recognized  by  most,  if  not   all,   civilized   countries,  a 


(«)  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

(t)  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
6th  ed. 

(«)  [U.   S.  v.  Arredondoy    6    Peters, 


735.] 

(x)  [Haver  v.  Taker,  9  Wallace,  34. 
See,  also,  U.  S.  v.  R*yne*>  9  Howard, 
148,  289 ;  Foster  v.  NeiUon,  2  Peters, 
314.] 
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contract  obtained  by  violence  is  void.  Freedom  of  to  the  validity 
consent  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement, 
and  contracts  obtained  under  duress  are  void,  because 
the  general  welfare  of  society  requires  that  they  should 
be  so.  If  they  were  binding,  the  timid  would  constantly 
be  forced  by  threats,  or  by  violence,  into  a  surrender  of 
their  just  rights.  The  notoriety  of  the  rule  that  such 
engagements  are  void,  makes  the  attempt  to  extort  them 
among  the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as  is  implied 
by  the  defeat  of  its  military  forces,  the  distress  of  its 
people,  and  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  an  enemy, 
should  be  held  binding;  for  if  they  were  not,  wars 
could  only  be  terminated  by  the  utter  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  the  weaker  party.  Nor  does  inadequacy  of 
consideration,  or  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
between  nations,  such  as  might  be  sufficient  to  set  aside 
a  contract  as  between  private  individuals  on  the  ground 
of  gross  inequality  or  enormous  lesion,  form  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty  (y).  *  268. 

General  compacts  between  nations  may  be  divided  into  Transitory 

r  J  _      conventions 

what  are  called  transitory  conventions,  and  treaties  properly  perpetual  in 
so  termed.  The  first  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  so 
that,  being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and  form  of 
government  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  although 
their  operation  may,  in  some  cases,  be  suspended  during 
war,  they  revive  on  the  return  of  peace  without  any 
express  stipulation.  Such  are  treaties  of  cession, 
boundary,  or  exchange  of  territory,  or  those  which 
create  a  permanent  servitude  in  favour  of  one  nation 
within  the  territory  of  another  (z). 

Thus  the  treaty  of  peace   of   1783,  between   Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  indepen- 

(?)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Key.  No.CLVI.  (z)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh. 

art.  1.    Martens,  Precis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2,       12,  §  192.    Martens,  Precis,  &c,  liv.  ii. 
§§  50,  52.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.      ch.  2,  )  58. 
lib.  ii.  sect.  xiv.  }§  4—12. 

W.  B  B 
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dence  of  the  latter  was  acknowledged,  prohibited  future 
confiscations   of    property;    and  the  Treaty  of    1794, 
between  the  same  parties,  confirmed  the  titles  of  British 
subjects  holding  lands  in  the   United   States,   and   of 
American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain,  which 
might  otherwise  be  forfeited  for  alienage.     Under  these 
stipulations,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  the  title  both  of  British  natural  subjects 
and  of  corporations  to  lands  in  America  was  protected  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  1794, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  intermediate 
legislative  act,  or  other  proceeding,  for  alienage.     Even 
supposing  the  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  rights  of  property  already  vested 
under  those  treaties  could  be  divested  by  supervening 
hostilities.      The  extinction   of  the  treaties  would  no 
more  extinguish  the  title  to  real  property  acquired  or 
secured  under  their  stipulations  than  the  repeal  of  a 
municipal  law  affects  rights  of  property  vested  under  its 
provisions  (a).     But  independent   of    this  incontestable 
principle,  on  which  the  security  of  all  property  rests, 
the  court  was  not  inclined  to  admit  the  doctrine,  that 
treaties  become,  by  war  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  ipso  facto   extinguished,  if  not  revived  by  an 
express   or  implied  renewal   on  the  return   of    peace. 
Whatever  might  be  the  latitude  of  doctrine  laid  down  by 
elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  dealing  in 
general  terms  in  relation  to  the  subject,  it  was  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  contended  for  was  not  universally  true. 
There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  their 
object  and  import,  as  that  war  would  necessarily  put  an 
end  to  them ;  but  where  treaties  contemplated  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  of  territory,  and  other  national  rights, 
or  in  their  terms  were  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of 
an  intervening  war,  it  would  be  against  every  principle 
of  just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by  war. 

(a)  [Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  277.] 
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If  such  were  the  law,  even  the  Treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as 
it  fixed  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledged 
their  independence,  would  be  gone,  and  they  would  have 
had  again  to  struggle  for  both,  upon  original  revolutionary 
principles.  Such  a  construction  was  never  asserted,  and 
would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  supersede  all  reasoning. 
The  court,  therefore,  concluded  that  treaties  stipulating 
for  permanent  rights  and  general  arrangements,  and 
professing  to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and  to  deal  with  the 
case  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the 
occurrence  of  war,  but  are,  at  most,  only  suspended 
while  it  lasts ;  and  unless  they  are  waived  by  the  parties, 
or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  revive  upon 
the  return  of  peace  (£).  «  2g9 

By  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Controversy 
between  the  United   States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  African  and 
"  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  con-  ^fmments 
tinue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  ^£kfc0?gthe 
kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  Banks  of  fi»W  °,n  **» 

coasts  of  the 

Newfoundland ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  British 
at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  North 
both  countries  used,  at  any  time  heretofore,  to  fish ;  and  enca* 
also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not 
to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  as  soon  as  the  same,  or 
either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the 
inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

(b)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Court  of  Chancery,  as  to  American  citi- 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  v.  The  Town  of  zens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain 
New  Haven,  8  Wheaton,  46*.  The  same  under  the  Treaty  of  1794,  in  Sutton  v. 
prinoiple  was  asserted  by  the  English      Sutton,  1  Russell  &  Milne,  663. 
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RIGHTS  OF  NEGOTIATION  AND  TREATIES. 

During  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  gave  notice  that  their  government  "  did 
not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States,  gratuitously, 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them  of 
fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and 
of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  British  fisheries."  In  answer  to  this 
declaration  the  American  plenipotentiaries  stated  that 
they  were  "  not  authorized  to  bring  into  discussion  any 
of  the  rights  or  liberties  which  the  United  States  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto ;  from  their  nature, 
and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
by  which  they  were  recognized,  no  further  stipulation 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them  all." 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814, 
therefore,  contained  no  stipulation  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  British  government  subsequently  expressed  its  inten- 
tion to  exclude  the  American  fishing  vessels  from  the 
liberty  of  fishing  within  one  marine  league  of  the  shores 
of  the  British  territories  in  North  America,  and  from  that 
of  drying  and  curing  their  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts  of 
those  territories,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants, 
within  those  parts  which  had  become  settled  since  the 
peace  of  1783. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  American  minister  in 
London,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  stated,  that  from  the  time  the 
settlement  in  North  America,  constituting  the  United 
States,  was  made,  until  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain  and  their  establishment  as  distinct  sovereignties, 
these  liberties  of  fishing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish, 
had  been  enjoyed  by  them,  in  common  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  British  empire.  In  point  of  principle, 
they  were  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  enjoyment ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  more  of  them  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  empire;  their  settlement  of  the 
neighbouring  country  having  naturally  led  to  the  dis- 
covery and  improvement  of  these  fisheries;    and  their 
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proximity  to  the  places  where  they  were  prosecuted 
having  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous fishing  grounds,  and  given  them  facilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  occupation  in  those  regions  which  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  empire  could  not  possess.  It  might 
be  added,  that  they  had  contributed  their  full  share,  and 
more  than  their  share,  in  securing  the  conquest  from 
France  of  the  provinces  on  the  coasts  of  which  these 
fisheries  were  situated. 

It  was  doubtless  upon  considerations  such  as  these  that 
an  express  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
recognizing  the  rights  and  liberties  which  had  always 
been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  these 
fisheries,  and  declaring  that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  other  places 
of  common  jurisdiction,  and  have  the  liberty  of  fishing, 
and  drying  and  curing  their  fish,  within  the  exclusive 
British  jurisdiction  on  the  North  American  coasts,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  whilst  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  British  nation.  This  stipulation  was  a  part 
of  that  treaty  by  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this  treaty 
was  not,  in  its  general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by 
the  common  understanding  and  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
is  considered  as  annulled  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  same  parties.  To  suppose  that  it  is,  would  imply 
the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  liable  to  forfeit  its  right  of  sovereignty 
by  the  act  of  exercising  it  on  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  attested  that  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
not  considered  as  grants  from  his  Majesty.  They  were 
taken  and  expressed  as  existing  before  the  treaty  was 
made,  and  as  then  only  first  formally  recognized  by  Great 
Britain. 

Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  the  rights  and 
liberties  in   the  fisheries.     They  were,  in  no  respect, 
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grants  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  them  as  rights  and 
liberties  enjoyed  before  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  should  continue 
to  be  enjoyed  under  the  new  relations  which  were  to 
subsist  between  them,  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
article  concerning  the  fisheries.  The  very  peculiarity  of 
the  stipulation  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  not,  on  either 
side,  understood  or  intended  as  a  grant  from  one  sove- 
reign State  to  another.  Had  it  been  so  understood,  neither 
could  the  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great 
Britain  have  granted,  gratuitously,  any  such  concession. 
There  was  nothing,  either  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  on  the 
ground  of  a  grant,  without  an  equivalent. 

If  the  stipulation  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  one  of 
the  conditions  by  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States ;  if 
it  was  the  mere  recognition  of  rights  and  liberties  pre- 
viously existing  and  enjoyed, — it  was  neither  a  privilege 
gratuitously  granted,  nor  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
mere  existence  of  a  subsequent  war.  If  it  was  not 
forfeited  by  the  war,  neither  could  it  be  impaired  by  the 
declaration  of  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  renew  the  grant.  Where  there  had  been  no 
gratuitous  concession,  there  could  be  none  to  renew ; 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  intentions. 
Nothing  could  abrogate  them  but  a  renunciation  by  the 
8  272  United  States  themselves  (c). 
Argument  of  In  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  this  com- 
Bathurat.  munication,  it  was  stated  that  Great  Britain  had  always 
considered  the  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States,  of  fishing  within  British  limits  and  using  British 
territory,  as  derived  from  the  3rd  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  and  from  that  alone ;  and  that  the  claim  of  an 

(e)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  25,  1815.    American  State  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 
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independent  State  to  occupy  and  use,  at  its  discretion, 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  another,  without  compen- 
sation or  corresponding  indulgence,  could  not  rest  on  any 
other  foundation  than  conventional  stipulation.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  might  have 
originally  influenced  Great  Britain  in  conceding  such 
liberties  to  the  United  States,  or  whether  other  articles 
of  the  treaty  did  or  did  not,  in  fact,  afford  an  equiva- 
lent for  them,  because  all  the  stipulations  profess  to  be 
founded  on  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  convenience. 
If  the  United  States  derived  from  that  treaty  privileges, 
from  which  other  independent  nations  not  admitted  by 
treaty  were  excluded,  the  duration  of  the  privileges  must 
depend  on  the  duration  of  the  instrument  by  which  they 
were  granted ;  and  if  the  war  abrogated  the  treaty,  it 
determined  the  privileges.  It  had  been  urged,  indeed, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Treaty  of  1783 
was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that,  because  it  contained 
a  recognition  of  American  independence,  it  could  not  be 
abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  parties.  To 
a  position  of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  could  not 
accede.  She  knew  of  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  same  parties;  she  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to 
give  her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  State  a  different 
degree  of  permanency  from  that  on  which  her  connection 
with  all  other  States  depended.  Nor  could  she  consider 
any  one  State  at  liberty  to  assign  to  a  treaty  made  with 
her  such  a  peculiarity  of  character  as  should  make  it,  as 
to  duration,  an  exception  to  all  other  treaties,  in  order  to 
found,  on  a  peculiarity  thus  assumed,  an  irrevocable 
title  to  indulgences  which  had  all  the  features  of  tem- 
porary concessions. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  containing 
recognitions  and  acknowledgments  of  title,  in  the  nature 
of  perpetual  obligation,  to  contain,  likewise,  grants  of 
privileges  liable  to  revocation.  The  Treaty  of  1783,  like 
many  others,  contained  provisions  of  different  character; 
some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  the  others  merely 
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temporary.  If  it  were  thence  inferred  that,  because 
some  advantages  specified  in  that  treaty  would  not  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  war,  therefore  all  the  other  advantages 
were  intended  to  be  equally  permanent,  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  advantages  themselves  are  of  the  same, 
or  at  least  of  a  similar  character ;  for  the  character  of 
one  advantage,  recognized  or  conceded  by  treaty,  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  character  of  another,  though 
conceded  by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of 
a  strict  and  necessary  connection  between  the  advantages 
themselves.  But  what  necessary  connection  could  there 
be  between  a  right  to  independence  and  a  liberty  to  fish 
within  British  jurisdiction,  or  to  use  British  territory? 
Liberties  within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of  being 
exercised  by  a  dependent  as  by  an  independent  State ; 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  independence. 

The  independence  of  a  State  could  not  be  correctly 
said  to  be  granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged 
by  one.  In  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  certainly  acknowledged,  not  merely 
by  the  consent  to  make  the  treaty,  but  by  the  previous 
consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles,  executed 
in  1782.  Their  independence  might  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, without  either  the  treaty  or  the  provisional 
articles;  but  by  whatever  mode  acknowledged,  the 
acknowledgment  was,  in  its  own  nature,  irrevocable. 
A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modifying  it,  would  be 
destructive  of  the  thing  itself;  and,  therefore,  all  such 
power  was  necessarily  renounced  when  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it, 
for  the  reason  justly  assigned  by  the  American  minister ; 
because  a  nation  could  not  forfeit  its  sovereignty  by  the 
act  of  exercising  it;  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  against  the  United 
States,  gave  them,  by  that  very  act,  a  new  recognition 
of  their  independence. 

The  rights  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  were 
not  only  distinguishable  from  the  liberties  conceded  by 
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the  same  treaty,  in  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand, 
but  they  were  carefully  distinguished  in  the  wording  of 
the  treaty.  In  the  1st  article,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged an  independence  already  expressly  recognized  by 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  herself  in  her  consent 
to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles  of  1782.  In  the 
3rd  article,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  other  places,  from  which  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
to  exclude  any  independent  nation.  But  they  were  to 
have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain  unsettled 
places  within  the  British  territory.  If  the  liberties  thus 
granted  were  to  be  as  perpetual  and  indefeasible  as  the 
rights  previously  recognized,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  American  plenipotentiaries  would  have  admitted 
a  variation  of  language  so  adapted  to  produce  a  different 
impression;  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  have  ad- 
mitted so  strange  a  restriction  of  a  perpetual  and  inde- 
feasible right  as  that  with  which  the  article  concludes, 
which  left  a  right  so  practical  and  so  beneficial  as  this 
was  admitted  to  be,  dependent  on  the  will  of  British 
subjects,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  soil,  to  prohibit 
its  exercise  altogether. 

It  was,  therefore,  surely  obvious  that  the  word  right 
was,  throughout  the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what 
the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recog- 
nized independence ;  and  the  word  liberty  to  what  they 
were  to  enjoy  as  concessions  strictly  dependent  on  the 
treaty  itself  (tf).  ^3 

The  American  minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  argument,  RepV  of 
disavowed  every  pretence  of  claiming  for  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  a 
degree  of  permanency  different  from  that  of  the  same 
relations  between  either  of  the  parties  and  all  other 
powers.  He  disclaimed  all  pretence  of  assigning  to  any 
treaty  between  the  two  nations  any  peculiarity  not 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself.     But  he  sub- 

(d)  Earl  Bathnrst  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Oct.  30,  1815.    American  State  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  ir.  p.  364. 
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mitted  to  the  candour  of  the  British  government  whether 
the  Treaty  of  1783  was  not,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  subject-matter,  and  from  the  relations  previously 
existing  between  the  parties  to  it,  peculiar?  Whether 
it  was  a  treaty  which  could  have  been  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  any  other  nation  ?  And  if  not, 
whether  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  its  stipulations 
were  not  expressly  intended  to  establish  a  new  and 
permanent  state  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  which  would  not  and  could  not  be  annulled 
by  the  mere  fact  of  a  subsequent  war  ?  And  he  made 
this  appeal  with  the  more  confidence,  because  the  British 
note  admitted  that  treaties  often  contained  recognitions 
in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation;  and  because  it 
implicitly  admitted  that  the  whole  Treaty  of  1783  is  of 
this  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  article  concerning  the  fisheries. 

The  position,  that  "  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by 
a  subsequent  war,"  appeared  to  the  American  minister 
not  only  novel,  but  unwarranted  by  any  of  the  received 
authorities  upon  the  law  of  nations;  unsanctioned  by 
the  practice  and  usages  of  sovereign  States ;  suited,  in 
its  tendency,  to  multiply  the  incitements  to  war,  and  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  peace  between  independent  nations ; 
and  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  admission  that  treaties 
not  unusually  contain,  together  with  articles  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  liable  to  revocation,  "  recognitions 
and  acknowledgments  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation." 

A  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  title,  stipulated 
by  convention,  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  any 
other  article ;  and  if  all  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war, 
the  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  contained  in 
them  must  necessarily  be  null  and  void,  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  treaty. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  war  puts 
an  end  to  all  treaties  between  the  parties  to  it,  what 
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could  be  the  purpose  or  meaning  of  those  articles  which, 
in  almost  all  treaties  of  commerce,  were  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  contingency  of  war,  and  which  during 
the  peace  are  without  operation  ?  For  example,  the 
10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  stipulated  that  "  Neither  the 
debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys,  which  they 
may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private 
banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national  differ- 
ences, be  sequestered  or  confiscated."  If  war  put  an  end 
to  all  treaties,  what  could  the  parties  to  this  engagement 
intend  by  making  it  formally  an  article  of  the  treaty  ? 
According  to  the  principle  laid  down,  excluding  all 
exception,  by  the  British  note,  the  moment  a  war  broke " 
out  between  the  two  countries  this  stipulation  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  either  State  might  have  sequestered  or 
confiscated  those  specified  properties,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  compact  between  the  two  nations. 

The  American  minister  believed  that  there  were  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule  by  which  the  treaties  between 
nations  are  mutually  considered  as  terminated  by  the 
intervention  of  a  war ;  that  these  exceptions  extend  to 
all  engagements  contracted  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  operate  equally  in  war  and  peace,  or  exclu- 
sively during  war;  to  all  engagements  by  which  the 
parties  superadd  the  sanction  of  a  formal  compact  to 
principles  dictated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and 
humanity ;  and,  finally,  to  all  engagements,  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  British  note,  are  in 
the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation.  To  the  first  and  second 
of  these  classes  might  be  referred  the  10th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  and  all  treaties  or  articles  of  treaties 
stipulating  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  belongs  to  the  third  class. 

The  reasoning  of  the  British  note  seemed  to  confine 
this  perpetuity  of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  title,  and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature 
as  resulting  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and 
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not  from  the  engagement  of  the  contractor.  While 
Great  Britain  left  the  United  States  unmolested  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages,  rights  and  liberties 
stipulated  in  their  behalf  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  she  founded  her  conduct  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  are  in  possession  of 
such  rights,  or  whether  she  was  governed  by  good  faith 
and  respect  for  her  own  engagements.  But  if  she  con- 
tested any  of  these  rights,  it  was  to  her  engagements 
only  that  the  United  States  could  appeal,  as  the  rule 
for  settling  the  question  of  right.  If  this  appeal  were 
rejected,  it  ceased  to  be  a  discussion  of  right ;  and  this 
observation  applied  as  strongly  to  the  recognition  of 
independence  and  the  boundary  line,  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  as  to  the  fisheries.  It  was  truly  observed  in  the 
British  note,  that  in  that  treaty  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  not  granted,  but  acknowledged;  and 
it  was  added,  that  it  might  have  been  acknowledged 
without  any  treaty,  and  that  the  acknowledgment,  in 
whatever  mode,  would  have  been  irrevocable.  But  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  precisely  the 
question  upon  which  a  previous  war  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  waged.  Other  nations  might 
acknowledge  their .  independence  without  a  treaty,  be- 
cause they  had  no  right  or  claim  of  right  to  contest  it ; 
but  this  acknowledgment,  to  be  binding  upon  Great 
Britain,  could  have  been  made  only  by  treaty,  because 
it  included  the  dissolution  of  one  social  compact  between 
the  parties,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  another.  Peace 
could  exist  between  the  two  nations  only  by  the  mutual 
pledge  of  faith  to  the  new  social  relations  established 
between  them;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  stipulations 
to  that  treaty  were  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  not  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  a  subsequent  war,  or 
by  any  declaration  of  the  will  of  either  party,  without 

the  assent  of  the  other  (e). 
q  274 
Bewdtof  tfaii      The  above  analysis  of  the  correspondence  which  took 

(*)  Mr.  J.   Q.  Adama  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Jan.   22,  1816.      American  State 
Papers,  fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  856. 
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place  relating  to  this  subject,  has  been  inserted  as  illus-  oorrwpoa- 
trative  of  the  general  question,  how  far  treaties  are  abro- 
gated by  war  between  the  parties  to  them ;  but  the  par- 
ticular controversy  itself  was  finally  settled  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  basis  of  compromise,  by  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  in  which  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  fishery  within  the  British 
jurisdiction  and  territory,  was  confined  to  certain  geo- 
graphical limits  (/). 

Treaties,  properly  so  called,  or  fcedera,  are  those  of  Treaties,  the 
friendship  and  alliance,  commerce  and  navigation,  2f^f 
which,  even  if  perpetual  in  terms,  expire  of  course : —      "*  <***** 

1.  In  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its 
existence  as  an  independent  State. 

2.  Where  the  internal  constitution  of  government  of 
either  State  is  so  changed  as  to  render  the  treaty 
inapplicable  under  circumstances  different  from  those 
with  a  view  to  which  it  was  concluded. 

Here  the  distinction  laid  down  by  institutional  writers 
between  real  and  personal  treaties  becomes  important. 
The  first  bind  the  contracting  parties  independently  of 
any  change  in  the  sovereignty,  or  in  the  rulers  of  the 
State.  The  latter  include  only  treaties  of  mere  personal 
alliance,  such  as  are  expressly  made  with  a  view  to  the 
person  of  the  actual  ruler  or  reigning  sovereign,  and 
though  they  bind  the  State  during  his  existence,  expire 
with  his  natural  life  or  his  public  connection  with  the 
State  (ff). 

3.  In  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties; 
unless  such  stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a 
view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  to 
the  respective  subjects  to  retire  with  their  effects,  or 
other  limitations  of  the  general  rights  of  war.  Such  is 
the  stipulation  contained  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States, — providing  that  private  debts  and  shares  or 
moneys  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  public  or  private 

(/)  Vide  ante,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  180.  (g)   Vide  ante,  pt.  L  oh.  2,  j  29. 
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banks  belonging  to  private  individuals,  should  never, 
in  the  event  of  war,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obligation  of  this  article 
would  not  be  impaired  by  a  supervening  war,  being  the 
very  contingency  meant  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  it 
must  remain  in  full  force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be 
rescinded  (h). 

4.  Treaties  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  unless 
revived  by  express  agreement,  or  when  their  stipulations 
are  fulfilled  by  the  respective  parties,  or  when  a  total 
change  of  circumstances  renders  them  no  longer  obliga- 

§276.      t°17- 
Treaties  "  Most  international  compacts,  and  especially  treaties  of 

wSfrnJIfoii  peace,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  articles  of 
^emxewaiof  both  kindg^  which  renders  it  frequently  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  stipulations  which  are  perpetual 
in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  war 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or  by  such  changes  of 
circumstances  as  affect  the  being  of  either  party,  and 
thus  render  the  compact  inapplicable  to  the  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  from  abun- 
dance of  caution,  that  stipulations  are  frequently  inserted 
in  treaties  of  peace,  expressly  reviving  and  confirming 
the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  the  contracting 
parties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent 
character,  or  in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obligation  of  such  antecedent  treaties 
is  meant  to  be  waived  by  either  party.  The  reiterated 
confirmations  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht, 
in  almost  every  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  or  commerce 
between  the  same  parties,  constituted  a  sort  of  written 
code  of  conventional  law,  by  which  the  distribution  of 
power  and  territory  among  the  principal  European  States 
was  permanently  settled,  until  violently  disturbed  by 
the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  arrangements  of  territory  and  political 
relations   substituted  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  for  the 

(h)  Vattcl,  liv.  iii.  oh.  10,  §  175.    Kent's  Comment,  on  American  Law,  voL  i, 
p.  176,  5th  ed. 
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ancient  conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  similar  permanent  character,  have 
already  undergone,  in  consequence  of  the  French,  Polish, 
and  Belgic  revolutions  of  1830,  very  important  modifi- 
cations, of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  another 
work  (t).  §  277. 

The  convention  of  guaranty  is  one  of  the  most  usual  Treaties  of 

guaranty. 

international  contracts.  It  is  an  engagement  by  which 
one  State  promises  to  aid  another  where  it  is  interrupted, 
or  threatened  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  its  rights  by  a  third  power.  It  may  be  applied 
to  every  species  of  right  and  obligation  that  can  exist 
between  nations;  to  the  possession  and  boundaries  of 
territories,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  its  constitution 
of  government,  the  right  of  succession,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  treaties  of  peace.  The  gua- 
ranty may  also  be  contained  in  a  distinct  and  separate 
convention,  or  included  among  the  stipulations  annexed 
to  the  principal  treaty  intended  to  be  guaranteed.  It 
then  becomes  an  accessory  obligation  (k). 

The  guaranty  may  be  stipulated  by  a  third  power  not 
a  party  to  the  principal  treaty,  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  favour  of  another,  or  mutually  between  all  the 
parties.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  eight  high  contracting  parties 
mutually  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty. 

The  guaranteeing  party  is  bound  to  nothing  more 
than  to  render  the  assistance  stipulated.  If  it  prove 
insufficient,  he  is  not  obliged  to  indemnify  the  power  to 
whom  his  aid  has  been  promised.  Nor  is  he  bound  to 
interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of  a  third 
party,  or  in  violation  of  a  previous  treaty  rendering  the 
guaranty  inapplicable  in  a  particular  case.  Guaranties 
apply  only  to  rights  and  possessions  existing  at  the  time 

(i)  Wneaton,  Hut.  Law  of  Nations,  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  pt.  ii.  tit.  2, 

pp.  436—445,  638—661.  sect.  1,  oh.  2,  §§  167,  158.    Martens, 

(k)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  Precis,  &o.,  §  63. 
16,   §§   236—239.      Kliiber,  Droit  dee 
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§278. 

Treaties  of 
alliance. 


§279. 

Distinction 
between 
general 
alliance  and 
treaties  of 


they  are  stipulated.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that 
Louis  XV.  declared,  in  1741,  in  favour  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  although  the  court  of  France  had 
previously  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  that 
Emperor,  regulating  the  succession  to  his  hereditary 
States.  And  it  was  upon  similar  grounds  that  France 
refused  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1756  with 
Austria,  in  respect  to  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  power 
upon  Bavaria,  in  1778,  which  threatened  to  produce  a 
war  with  Russia.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  suggested 
as  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  above 
cases,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  principles  them- 
selves, which  are  recognized  by  all  the  text  writers  (I). 

These  writers  make  a  distinction  between  a  surety  and 
a  guarantee.  Thus  Vattel  lays  its  down,  that  where  the 
matter  relates  to  things  which  another  may  do  or  give 
as  well  as  he  who  makes  the  original  promise,  as,  for 
instance,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to 
demand  a  surety  (caution)  than  a  guarantee  (garant). 
For  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise  in 
default  of  the  principal ;  whereas  the  guarantee  is  only 
obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  from  him  who  has  made  it  (w). 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either  defensive  or  offen- 
sive. In  the  first  case,  the  engagements  of  the  ally 
extend  only  to  a  war  really  and  truly  defensive ;  to  a 
war  of  aggression  first  commenced,  in  point  of  fact, 
against  the  other  contracting  party.  In  the  second,  the 
ally  engages  generally  to  co-operate  in  hostilities  against 
a  specified  power,  or  against  any  power  with  whom  the 
other  party  may  be  engaged  in  war. 

An  alliance  may  also  be  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

General  alliances  are  to  be  distinguished  from  treaties 
of  limited  succour  and  subsidy.  Where  one  State  stipu- 
lates to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  succour  of  troops, 


(J)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  oh.  16,  §  238. 
Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Fran- 
chise, torn.  vii.  p.  195. 


(m)  Vattel,  }  239.  [See  Hertslet, 
Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  Index,  tit. 
Guaranty.] 
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ships  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise  limited 
looking  to  an  eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities,  subsidy. 
such  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  the  party 
furnishing  this  limited  succour,  the  enemy  of  the 
opposite  belligerent.  It  only  becomes  such,  so  far  as 
respects  the  auxiliary  forces  thus  supplied ;  in  all  other 
respects  it  remains  neutral.  Such,  for  example,  have 
long  been  the  accustomed  relations  of  the  confederated 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  with  the  other  European 
powers  (a).  §  m 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text  writers,  hold  that  the  catuafaderii 
casus  foederis  of  a  defensive  alliance  does  not  apply  to  alliance. 
the  case  of  a  war  manifestly  unjust,  that  is,  to  a  war  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  power  claiming  the  benefit 
of  the  alliance.  And  it  is  even  said  to  be  a  tacit  condi- 
tion annexed  to  every  treaty  made  in  time  of  peace, 
stipulating  to  afford  succour  in  time  of  war,  that  the 
stipulation  is  applicable  only  to  a  just  war.  To  promise 
assistance  in  an  unjust  war  would  be  an  obligation  to 
commit  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid.  But,  it 
is  added,  this  tacit  restriction  in  the  terms  of  a  general 
alliance  can  be  applied  only  to  a  manifest  case  of  unjust 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude  the  performance 
of  a  positive  and  unequivocal  engagement,  without 
justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith. 
In  doubtful  cases,  the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be 
in  favour  of  our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his 
quarrel  (o). 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  particular 
guaranties  contained  in  the  treaty  in  question.  This 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  specific  examples.  *  281. 

Thus,  the  States-General  of  Holland  were  engaged,  ££**£ 
previously  to  the  war  of   1756,  between  France  and  Great  Britain 

r  J  7  and  Holland. 

(n)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  shook,  Qu»st.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

oh.  6,  §§  79—82.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  12, 

(o)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  Kb.  ii.  }  168 ;  Ur.  iii.  ch.  6,  }}  86—96. 
cap.  16,  }  13;  cap.  26,  }  4.    Bynker- 

W.  C  C 
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Great  Britain,  in  three  different  guaranties  and  defen- 
sive treaties  with  the  latter  power.  The  first  was  the 
original  defensive  alliance,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  compacts  between  the  two  countries,  con- 
cluded at  Westminster  in  1678.  In  the  preamble  to  this 
treaty,  the  preservation  of  each  other's  dominions  was 
stated  as  the  cause  of  making  it;  and  it  stipulated  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  all  they  already  enjoyed,  or  might 
thereafter  acquire  by  treaties  of  peace,  "  in  Europe 
only."  They  further  guaranteed  all  treaties  which  were 
at  that  time  made,  or  might  thereafter  conjointly  be 
made,  with  any  other  power.  They  stipulated  also  to 
defend  and  preserve  each  other  in  the  possession  of  all 
towns  and  fortresses  which  did  at  that  time  belong,  or 
should  in  future  belong,  to  either  of  them  ;  and,  that  for 
this  purpose  when  either  nation  was  attacked  or  molested, 
the  other  should  immediately  succour  it  with  a  certain 
number  of  troops  and  ships,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  after  the  party 
that  was  already  at  war  should  require  it;  and  that 
they  should  then  act  conjointly,  with  all  their  forces, 
to  bring  the  common  enemy  to  a  reasonable  accommo- 
dation. 

The  second  defensive  alliance  then  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  was  that  stipulated  by  the 
treaties  of  barrier  and  succession,  of  1709  and  1713,  by 
which  the  Dutch  barrier  on  the  side  of  Flanders  was 
guaranteed  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  British  crown  on  the  other;  and  it  was 
mutually  stipulated,  that,  in  case  either  party  should  be 
attacked,  the  other  should  furnish,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  injured  party,  certain  specified  succours ;  and  if  the 
danger  should  be  such  as  to  require  a  greater  force,  the 
other  ally  should  be  obliged  to  augment  his  succours,  and 
ultimately  to  act  with  all  his  power  in  open  war  against 
the  aggressor. 

The  third  and  last  defensive  alliance  between  the  same 
powers  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1717, 
to  which  France  was  also  a  party.     The  object  of  this 
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treaty  was  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  each  other 
reciprocally,  and  the  possession  of  their  dominions,  as 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  contracting 
parties  stipulated  to  defend  all  and  each  of  the  articles  of 
the  said  treaty,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  contracting 
parties  respectively,  or  each  of  them  in  particular ;  and 
they  guarantee  all  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  states, 
rights,  and  advantages,  which  each  of  the  parties  at  the 
signing  of  that  treaty  possessed,  confining  this  guaranty 
to  Europe  only.  The  succours  stipulated  by  this  treaty 
were  similar  to  those  above  mentioned ;  first,  interposi- 
tion of  good  offices,  then  a  certain  number  of  forces,  and 
lastly,  declaration  of  war.  This  treaty  was  renewed  by 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  1718,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  8  28k 

It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  British  court,  that  England  and 
the  States-General  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  General.  " 
of   these  treaties,    although  Minorca,    a    possession  in 
Europe  which  had  been  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  attacked  by  France. 

Two  answers  were  given  by  the  Dutch  government  to 
the  demand  of  the  stipulated  succours : — 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war; 
and  that,  unless  she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France, 
the  casus  foederis  did  not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  France  was  the  aggressor  in 
Europe,  yet  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
previously  commenced  in  America,  which  were  expressly   . 
excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  guaranties.  o  233. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  was  irresistibly  replied  J?pV  of  Lord 
by  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  that  although  the  treaties 
which  contained  these  guaranties  were  called  defensive 
treaties  only,  yet  the  words  of  them,  and  particularly 
that  of  1678,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  by  no 
means  expressed  the  point  clearly  in  the  sense  of  the 
objection,  since  they  guaranteed  "all  the  rights  and 
possessions  "  of  both  parties  against  "  all  kings,  princes, 
republics,  and  states;"  so  that  if  either  should  "be 
attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or  open  war,  or  in 

cc2 
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any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 
states,  territories,  rights,  immunities,  and  freedom  of 
commerce,"  it  was  then  declared  what  should  be  done  in 
defence  of  these  objects  of  the  guaranty,  by  the  ally  who 
was  not  at  war,  but  it  was  nowhere  mentioned  as  neces- 
sary that  the  attack  of  these  should  be  the  first  injury  or 
attack.  " Nor,"  continues  Lord  Liverpool,  "doth  this 
loose  manner  of  expression  appear  to  have  been  an  omis- 
sion or  inaccuracy.  They  who  framed  these  guaranties 
certainly  chose  to  leave  this  question,  without  any 
further  explanation,  to  that  good  faith  which  must  ulti- 
mately decide  upon  all  contracts  between  sovereign 
States.  It  is  not  presumed  that  they  hereby  meant,  that 
either  party  should  be  obliged  to  support  every  act  of 
violence  or  injustice  which  his  ally  might  be  prompted 
to  commit  through  views  of  interest  or  ambition ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  cautious  of  affording  too 
frequent  opportunities  to  pretend  that  the  case  of  the 
guaranties  did  not  exist,  and  of  eluding  thereby  the 
principal  intention  of  the  alliance ;  both  these  inconveni- 
ences were  equally  to  be  avoided;  and  they  wisely 
thought  fit  to  guard  against  the  latter,  no  less  than  the 
former.  They  knew  that  in  every  war  between  civilized 
nations,  each  party  endeavours  to  throw  upon  the  other 
the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  first  act  of  provocation  and 
aggression;  and  that  the  worst  of  causes  was  never 
without  its  excuse.  They  foresaw  that  this  alone  would 
unavoidably  give  sufficient  occasion  to  endless  cavils  and 
disputes,  whenever  the  infidelity  of  an  ally  inclined  him 
to  avail  himself  of  them.  To  have  confined,  therefore, 
the  case  of  the  guaranty  by  a  more  minute  description  of 
it,  and  under  closer  restrictions  of  form,  would  have 
subjected  to  still  greater  uncertainty  a  point  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  was  already  too  liable  to 
doubt: — they  were  sensible  that  the  cases  would  be 
infinitely  various;  that  the  motives  to  self-defence, 
though  just,  might  not  always  be  apparent;  that  an 
artful  enemy  might  disguise  the  most  alarming  prepara- 
tions ;  and  that  an  injured  nation  might  be  necessitated 
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to  commit  even  a  preventive  hostility,  before  the  danger 
which  caused  it  could  be  publicly  known.  Upon  such 
considerations,  these  negotiators  wisely  thought  proper  to 
give  the  greatest  latitude  to  this  question,  and  to  leave 
it  open  to  a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  friends,  whose  interests  these  treaties 
were  supposed  to  have  for  ever  united  "  (  p). 

His  lordship's  answer  to  the  next  objection,  that  the 
hostilities,  commenced  by  France  in  Europe,  were  only 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  previously  commenced  in 
America,  seems  equally  satisfactory,  and  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  good  faith  by  which  these  contracts  ought 
to  be  interpreted.  "  If  the  reasoning  on  which  this 
objection  is  founded  was  admitted,  it  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  effects  of  every  guaranty,  and  to 
extinguish  the  confidence  which  nations  mutually  place 
in  each  other,  on  the  faith  of  defensive  alliances ;  it 
points  out  to  the  enemy  a  certain  method  of  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  of  such  an  alliance;  it  shows  him 
where  he  ought  to  begin  his  attack.  Let  only  the  first 
effort  be  made  upon  some  place  not  included  in  the 
guaranty,  and,  after  that,  he  may  pursue  his  views 
against  its  very  object,  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
consequence.  Let  France  first  attack  some  little  spot 
belonging  to  Holland,  in  America,  and  her  barrier  would 
be  no  longer  guaranteed.  To  argue  in  this  manner  is  to 
trifle  with  the  most  solemn  engagements.  The  proper 
object  of  guaranties  is  the  preservation  of  some  particular 
country  to  some  particular  power.  The  treaties  above 
mentioned  promise  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of  each 
party  in  Europe,  simply  and  absolutely,  whenever  they 
are  attacked  or  molested.  If,  in  the  present  war,  the  first 
attack  was  made  out  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  long 
ago  an  attack  hath  been  made  in  Europe ;  and  that  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  case  of  these  guaranties. 

"  Let  us  try,  however,  if  we  cannot  discover  what  hath 
once  been  the  opinion  of  Holland  upon  a  point  of  this 

(p)  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the      to  Neutral  Nations.    By  Charles,  Earl 
Government  of  Great  Britain  in  respect      of  Liverpool.    1st  ed.  1767. 
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nature.  It  hath  already  been  observed  that  the  defen- 
sive alliance  between  England  and  Holland,  of  1678,  is 
but  a  copy  of  the  first  twelve  articles  of  the  French 
Treaty  of  1662.  Soon  after  Holland  had  concluded  this 
last  alliance  with  France,  she  became  engaged  in  a  war 
with  England.  The  attack  then  began,  as  in  the  present 
case,  out  of  Europe,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  war  was  also  the  same, —  a  disputed  right  to 
certain  possessions  out  of  the  bounds  of  Europe,  some  in 
Africa,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies.  Hostilities  having 
continued  for  some  time  in  those  parts,  they  afterwards 
commenced  also  in  Europe.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Holland  declared  that  the  case  of  that  guaranty  did 
exist,  and  demanded  the  succours  which  were  stipulated. 
I  need  not  produce  the  memorials  of  their  ministers  to 
prove  this ;  history  sufficiently  informs  us  that  Franco 
acknowledged  the  claim,  granted  the  succours,  and 
entered  even  into  open  war  in  the  defence  of  her  ally. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  Holland  on  the 
same  article,  in  a  case  minutely  parallel.  The  conduct 
of  France  also  pleads  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  her  concession,  in  this  respect,  checked  at  that 
time  her  youthful  monarch  in  the  first  essay  of  his  ambi- 
tion, delayed  for  some  months  his  entrance  into  the 
Spanish  provinces,  and  brought  on  him  the  enmity  of 
§284.  England "(?). 
Alliance  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  contracted 

Great  Britain  by  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty,  will  be 
an  ortugai.  j^^er  iHustrated  by  the  case  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to  for  another  purpose  (r).  The  treaty  of 
alliance,  originally  concluded  between  these  powers  in 
1642,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese 
nation  against  Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  was  renewed,  in  1654,  by 
the  Protector,  Cromwell,  and  again  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  1661,  between  Charles  II.  and  Alfonzo  VI., 

(q)  Liverpool's  Discourse,  p.  86.  (r)   Vide  ante,  pt.  ii.  oh.  1,  §  68. 
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for  the  marriage  of  the  former  prince  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza.  This  last-mentioned  treaty  fixes  the  aid  to 
be  giveil,  and  declares  that  Great  Britain  will  succour 
Portugal  "on  all  occasions,  when  that  country  is 
attacked."  By  a  secret  article,  Charles  II. ,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  binds 
himself  "  to  defend  the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Por- 
tugal against  all  enemies,  present  or  future."  In  1703, 
another  treaty  of  defensive  and  perpetual  alliance  was 
concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
States-General  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
on  the  other;  the  guaranties  contained  in  which  were 
again  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Utrecht, 
between  Portugal  and  France,  in  1713,  and  between 
Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1715.  On  the  emigration  of 
the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brazil,  in  1807,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  by  which  the  latter  kingdom  is  guaranteed  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  the 
British  government  promises  never  to  recognize  any 
other  ruler.  By  the  more  recent  treaty  between  the 
two  powers,  concluded  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1810,  it  was 
declared  "that  the  two  powers  have  agreed  on  an  alli- 
ance for  defence,  and  reciprocal  guaranty  against  every 
hostile  attack,  conformably  to  the  treaties  already  sub- 
sisting between  them,  the  stipulations  of  which  shall 
remain  in  full'  force,  and  are  renewed  by  the  present 
treaty  in  their  fullest  and  most  extensive  interpretation." 
This  treaty  confirms  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to 
acknowledge  no  other  sovereign  of  Portugal  but  the  heir 
of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of 
the  22nd  January,  1815,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  contains  the  following  article: — "The  treaty 
of  alliance  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  19th  February,  1810, 
being  founded  on  temporary  circumstances,  which  have 
happily  ceased  to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  of  no  effect;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friendship,  and  guaranty, 
which  have  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  the 
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two  crowns,  and  which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the  high 
contracting  parties,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  force 

§  285.       an(*  e#eck" 
GM*»/oMforw        Such  was  the  nature  of  the  compacts  of  alliance  and 
aiiianoe.         guaranty  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
at  the  time  when  the  interference  of  Spain  in  the  affairs 
of  the  latter  kingdom  compelled  the  British  government 
to  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  nation 
against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Spanish  court.     In 
addition  to  the  grounds  stated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  justify  this  counteracting  interference,  it  was  urged, 
in  a  very  able  article  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  contem- 
poraneously published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
although,    in    general,    an    alliance    for   defence    and 
guaranty  does  not  impose  any  obligation,  nor,  indeed, 
give  any  warrant  to  interfere  in  intestine  divisions,  the 
peculiar  circumstances   of  the  case  did  constitute  the 
casus  foederis  contemplated  by  the  treaties  in  question. 
A  defensive  alliance  is  a  contract  between  several  States, 
by  which  they  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  their  defensive 
(or,  in  other  words,  in  their  just)  wars  against  other 
States.     Morally  speaking,  no  other  species  of  alliance  is 
just,  because  no  other  species  of  war  can  be  just.     The 
simplest  case   of  defensive  war  is,  where  our  ally  is 
openly  invaded  with   military  force,   by   a  power  to 
whom  she  has  given  no  just  cause  of  war.     If  France  or 
Spain,  for  instance,  had  inarched  an  army  into  Portugal 
to  subvert  its  constitutional  government,  the  duty  of 
England  would  have  been  too  evident  to  render  a  state- 
ment of  it  necessary.     But  this  was  not  the  only  case 
to  which  the  treaties  were  applicable.     If  troops  were 
assembled  and  preparations   made,  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  aggression  against  an  ally;  if  his  subjects 
were  instigated  to  revolt,  and  his  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  if 
insurgents  on  his  territory  were  supplied  with  money, 
with  arms,  and  military  stores ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  his 
authority  were  treated  as  an  usurpation,  and  all  partici- 
pation in  the   protection   granted  to  other  foreigners 
refused  to  the  well-affected  part  of  his  subjects,  while 
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those  who  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  his  person  were 
received  as  the  most  favoured  strangers;  in  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  case  foreseen  by  defensive  alliances  would  arise, 
and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  that  succour, 
either  general  or  specific,  for  which  his  alliances  had 
been  stipulated.  The  wrong  would  be  as  complete,  and 
the  danger  might  be  as  great,  as  if  his  territory  were 
invaded  by  a  foreign  force.  The  mode  chosen  by  his 
enemy  might  even  be  more  effectual,  and  more  certainly 
destructive,  than  open  war.  Whether  the  attack  made 
on  him  be  open  or  secret,  or  if  it  be  equally  unjust,  and 
expose  him  to  the  same  peril,  he  is  equally  authorized  to 
call  for  aid.  All  contracts,  under  the  law  of  nations,  are 
interpreted  as  extending  to  every  case  manifestly  and 
certainly  parallel  to  those  cases  for  which  they  provide 
by  express  words.  In  that  law,  which  has  no  tribunal 
but  the  conscience  of  mankind,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  evasion  and  the  violation  of  a  contract.  It 
requires  aid  against  disguised  as  much  as  against  avowed 
injustice ;  and  it  does  not  fall  into  so  gross  an  absurdity 
as  to  make  the  obligation  to  succour  less  where  the 
danger  is  greater.  The  only  rule  for  the  interpretation 
of  defensive  alliances  seems  to  be,  that  every  wrong 
which  gives  to  one  ally  a  just  cause  of  war  entitles  him 
to  succour  from  the  other  ally.  The  right  to  aid  is  a 
secondary  right,  incident  to  that  of  repelling  injustice 
by  force.  Wherever  he  may  morally  employ  his  own 
strength  for  that  purpose,  he  may,  with  reason,  demand 
the  auxiliary  strength  of  his  ally  (s).  Fraud  neither 
gives  nor  takes  away  any  right.  Had  France,  in  the 
year  1715,  assembled  squadrons  in  her  harbours  and 
troops  on  her  coasts ;  had  she  prompted  and  distributed 
writings  against  the  legitimate  government  of  George  I. ; 
had  she  received  with  open  arms  battalions  of  deserters 
from  his  troops,  and  furnished  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar  with  pay  and  arms  when  he  proclaimed  the  Pre- 

(*)   VatteFs  reasoning  is  still  more  conclusive  in  a  case  of  guaranty.    Liv.  iii. 
oh.  6,  §  91. 
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tender;  Great  Britain,  after  demand  and  refusal  of 
reparation,  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  declare 
war  against  France,  and,  consequently,  as  complete  a 
title  to  the  succour  which  the  States-General  were  bound 
to  furnish,  by  their  treaties  of  alliance  and  guaranty  of 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  if  the  pre- 
tended king,  James  III.,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
were  marching  on  London,  The  war  would  be  equally 
defensive  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  obligation 
equally  incumbent  on  Holland.  It  would  show  a  more 
than  ordinary  defect  of  understanding,  to  confound  a 
war  defensive  in  its  principles  with  a  war  defensive  in  its 
operations.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  a  State,  the  war  is  defensive  in  prin- 
ciple, though  the  operations  are  offensive.  Where  the 
war  is  unnecessary  to  safety,  its  offensive  character  is  not 
altered,  because  the  wrongdoer  is  reduced  to  defensive 
warfare.  So  a  State,  against  which  dangerous  wrong  is 
manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the 
first  blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle 
offensive.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on 
a  State  that  will  entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive 
alliance ;  for  if  that  State  had  given  just  cause  of  war  to 
the  invader,  the  war  would  not  be,  on  its  part,  defensive 

$286.      inPrinciPle(0- 
Hostages  for        The  execution  of  a  treaty  is  sometimes  secured  by 

ofete4ti^°n  hostages  given  by  one  party  to   the  other.     The  most 

recent  and  remarkable  example  of  this  practice  occurred 

at  the  peace   of  Aix-la-Chapelle,   in  1748;  where  the 

restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America,  by  Great 

Britain  to  France,  was  secured  by  several  British  peers 

S  287       sent  as  Postages  to  Paris  (u). 

interpret*-         Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  laws 

fawtiea.         and  contracts.     Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and 

ambiguity  of  all  human  language,  that  the  mere  words 

alone  of  any  writing,  literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very 

little  way  towards   explaining   its   meaning.      Certain 

(0  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  oh.  6,  §  90.  (w)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  oh.  16,  §}  246—261.   - 
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technical  rules  of  interpretation  have,  therefore,  been 

adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public  law,  to  explain 

the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in  cases  of  doubt. 

These  rules  are  fully  expounded  by  Grotius  and  his 

commentators ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  especially  to 

the  principles  laid  down  by  Vattel  and  Rutherforth,  as 

containing  the  most  complete  view  of  this  important 

subject  (z). 

%  287a. 
The  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States  respecting  the  Rules  for 

settlement  of  the  North- West  boundary  between  the  Union  and  Canada,  ^^1>retia" 
turned  on  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  existing  treaties.     England 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  appointed  arbitrator, 
the  following  rules  of  interpretation. 

1 .  The  words  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  taken  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was 
entered  into.  • 

2.  In  interpreting  any  expressions  in  a  treaty,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  context  and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty. 

3.  The  interpretation  should  be  drawn  from  the  connection  and 
relation  of  the  different  parts. 

4.  The  interpretation  should  be  suitable  to  the  reason  of  the  treaty. 

5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  favourable,  rather  than  an 
odious  sense. 

6.  Whatever  interpretation  tends  to  change  the  existing  state  of 
things  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  odious  things  (y). 

§288. 
Negotiations  are  sometimes  conducted  under  the  media-  Mediation. 

tion  of  a  third  power,  spontaneously  tendering  its  good 
offices  for  that  purpose,  or  upon  the  request  of  one  or 
both  of  the  litigating  powers,  or  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
stipulation  for  that  purpose.  If  the  mediation  is  spon- 
taneously offered,  it  may  be  refused  by  either  party; 
but  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  previous  agreement  between 
the  two  parties,  it  cannot  be  refused  without  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  When  accepted  by  both  parties,  it  becomes 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  mediating  power  to  inter- 
pose its  advice,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  their 
differences.     It  thus  becomes  a  party  to  the  negotiation, 

(x)  Grotraa,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Fac.  lib.  (y)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 

ii.  cap.  16.  Vattel,  liy.  ii.  oh.  17.  (No.  3),  pp.  6— 9.  Vattel,  liv.ii  oh.  17, 
Kutherforth,  Inst.  b.  ii.  oh.  7.  §}  271,  285-287,  301 ;  oh.  18,  }  305.] 
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§288a. 

The  Treaty 
Paris,  1856. 


but  has  no  authority  to  constrain  either  party  to  adopt 
its  opinion.  Nor  is  it  obliged  to  guarantee  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  concluded  under  its  mediation,  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  frequently  does  so  (z). 

of  It  was  stipulated  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  that  "  If  there  should 
arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  signing 
Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting 
parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of 
their  mediation  "  (a).  At  a  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  their  Plenipotentiaries,  in  a  protocol  dated  14th  April, 
1856,  expressed  "in  the  name  of  their  Governments,  the  wish  that 
States  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should, 
before  appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might 
allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power.  The  Plenipotentiaries 
•  hope  that  the  Governments  not  represented  at  the  Congress  will  unite 
in  the  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present 
protocol"  (b). 

Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  wars  have  been  less  frequent 
since  these  declarations,  even  among  the  Powers  actually  making  them. 
The  protocol  was  invoked  to  prevent  the  Dano-German  war  of  1864, 
and  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  but  without  effect.  The  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Constantinople  in  1876  attempted  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  in  a  peaceable  manner,  but  it 
failed  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Lord  Granville,  in  1870,  appealed 
to  France  and  Prussia  to  have  recourse  to  mediation,  but  in  vain  (c). 
Even  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
assured  France  that  "  if  at  any  time  recourse  should  be  had  to  their 
good  offices,  they  would  be  freely  given  and  zealously  exerted  "  (rf). 

Yet  though  wars  have  been  unfortunately  frequent  of  late  years 
several  serious  disputes  have  also  been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method 
of  an  appeal  to  arbitration  (<?).  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  in 
recent  times  is  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871.  By  that  convention, 
five  different  causes  of  disagreement  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  some  of  them  of  very  long  standing,  were  referred  to  different 
tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  a  peaceful  solution  obtained.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  example  may  be  followed  in  the 
future  by  other  States. 
Treaties.  A  treaty  of  arbitration,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bind  them- 


§288b. 

Arbitration 


(z)  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne 
de  l'Europe,  pt.  ii.  tit.  2,  §  1 ;  oh.  2, 
I  160. 

(a)  [Art.  viii.  See  Hertslet,  Map  of 
Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1255.] 

(b)  [Ibid.  p.  1279.] 

(c)  [Annual   Register,    1870.      Pub. 


Docs.  p.  204.] 

(d)  [Annual  Register,  1871.  Pub. 
Does.  p.  248.] 

(e)  [Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 
Several  instances  are  there  oollected. 
See,  also,  Revue  de  Droit  Int.  1874, 
p.  117,  and  1876,  p.  67.] 
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selves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  differences  and  disputes  between  them 
which  they  cannot  settle  by  negotiation,  has  been  concluded  between 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras ;  and  a 
treaty  of  a  like  nature  has  recently  been  entered  into  between  Switzer- 
land, the  United  States,  and  other  American  Powers  (/).  By  the 
12th  Article  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  1885,  the 
Signatory  Powers  declare  that  in  case  a  serious  disagreement  originat- 
ing on  the  subject  of,  or  in  the  limits  of  the  territories  mentioned  in 
Article  1  (the  Congo  Basin  and  circumjacent  regions),  and  placed 
under  the  free  trade  system,  shall  arise  between  any  of  them,  or  the 
powers  which  may  become  parties  to  the  Act,  these  Powers  bind  them- 
selves, before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  friendly  Powers,  and  in  a  similar  case  reserve  to 
themselves  the  option  of  having  recourse  to  arbitration  (y). 

A  question  was  recently  raised  between  England  and  the  United  Decision  of 
States  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  an  award  in  which  only  a  majority  majority, 
of  the  arbitrators  concurred,  when  no  provision  had  been  made  for  this 
in  the  agreement  of  reference.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  constituted 
four  boards  of  arbitrators.  As  regards  three  of  these  boards,  it  was 
provided  that  the  votes  of  a  majority  should  be  conclusive ;  but  as 
regards  the  fourth,  viz.,  the  one  to  meet  at  Halifax  and  decide  the 
fishery  question,  no  such  provision  was  made.  When  the  award  was 
made,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  American  Foreign  Secretary,  raised  an  objec- 
tion to  its  validity  on  the  ground  (among  others)  that  only  two  out  of 
the  three  arbitrators  had  concurred  in  it.  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to 
give  any  weight  to  this  objection,  and  asserted  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
international  law  that,  in  arbitrations  of  a  public  nature,  the  majority 
of  the  arbitrators  binds  the  minority,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressed^). §28go 

Another  method  of  peaceably  settling  international  disputes  is  by  Conferences, 
summoning  a  conference  or  congress  of  various  States,  and  discussing 
the  claims  of  each  party.     This  has  frequently  been  done  in  Europe, 
the  last  instance  being  the  celebrated  Congress  of  Berlin  (t). 

§289. 
The  art  of  negotiation  seems,  from  its  very  nature,  rHpiomatio 

hardly  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  systematic  science.       Iy" 

It  depends  essentially  on  personal  character  and  qualities, 

united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  experience  in 

business.      These  talents  may  be  strengthened  by  the 

study  of  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  diplomatic 

negotiations ;    but  the  want   of  them   can  hardly  be 

(/)  [Lawrence,  Modem  I.  L.  p.  269.]  London  Gazette,  16th  Nov.  1878.    Hal- 

(g)  [Appendix  J.,  cf.  art.  riii.  of  the  leek,  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  oh.  xiy.  s.  6. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  supra.]  Bluntsohli,  sec.  493.     Cairo,  loo.  oit.] 

(A)  [Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Welsh,  (i)  [See  Cairo,  i.  640.] 

7th   Nor.    1878.      See  Supplement  to 
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supplied  by  any  knowledge  derived  merely  from  books. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  this  kind  is  that  commonly 
called  Le  Par/ait  Ambassadeur}  originally  published  in 
Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  de  Vera,  long  time  ambassador 
of  Spain  at  Venice,  who  died  in  1658.  It  was  subse- 
quently published  by  the  author  in  Latin,  and  different 
translations  appeared  in  Italian  and  French.  Wicque- 
fort's  book,  published  in  1679,  under  the  title  of 
V  Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions,  although  its  principal 
object  is  to  treat  of  the  rights  of  legation,  contains  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  art  of  negotiation.  Cal- 
lieres,  one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Treaty 
of  Byswick,  published,  in  1716,  a  work  entitled  De  La 
Maniire  de  Nigoeier  avec  Us  Souverains,  which  obtained 
considerable  reputation.  The  Abb<5  Mably  also  attempted 
to  treat  this  subject  systematically,  in  an  essay  entitled 
Principes  des  Negotiations,  which  is  commonly  prefixed 
as  an  introduction  to  his  Droit  Publique  de  V Europe  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  works  of  that  author.  A  catalogue 
of  the  different  histories  which  have  appeared  of  parti- 
cular negotiations  would  be  almost  interminable,  but 
nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  will  be  found  collected 
in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Flassan,  entitled  VHistoire 
de  la  Diplomats  Frangaise.  The  late  Count  de  S^gur's 
compilation  from  the  papers  of  Favier,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secret  agents  employed  in  the  double  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XV.,  entitled  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets  de 
V Europe  pendant  Us  Rlgnes  de  Louis  XV.  etde  Louis  XVI., 
with  the  notes  of  the  able  and  experienced  editor,  is  a 
work  which  also  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of 
French  diplomacy.-  A  history  of  treaties  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  collected 
from  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  from 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  published  by  Bar- 
beyrac  in  1739(A).  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
immense  collection  of  Dumont,  embracing  all  the  public 
treaties  of  Europe  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the 

(*)  Histoire  des  Anciens  Traites,  par      Dumont's  Supplement  au  Corps  Diplo- 
Barbeyrac,  forming  the  first  volume  of      matique. 
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commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  (I).  The  best 
collection  of  the  more  modern  European  treaties  are 
those  published  at  different  periods  by  Professor  Martens, 
of  Gottingen,  including  the  most  important  public  acts 
upon  which  the  present  conventional  law  of  Europe  is 
founded.  To  these  may  be  added  Koch's  Histoire 
abrfyie  des  TraiUs  de  Paix  depuis  la  Paiz  de  Westphalie, 
continued  by  Schbll.  A  complete  collection  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  German  by  Kliiber  (m). 

§  289a. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  the  treaties  by  which  Great  Britain  Hertslet's 
is  bound  is  published  under  the  name  of  Hertslet's  Commercial  wor  s* 
treaties.  One  of  the  most  useful  works  to  all  students  of  international 
law  and  modern  European  history  has  recently  been  published  by 
Mr.  Hertslet,  entitled  "  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty."  All  treaties 
and  other  important  documents  relating  to  the  international  affairs  of 
Europe,  from  1815  to  1875,  are  there  collected  and  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order. 

The  index  to  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lucid  ever 
compiled,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  enable  the  student  to  trace  the 
history  of  any  international  transaction,  within  the  specified  period, 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  collection  of  treaties  and  other  public  acts  by  Professor  Holland,  Holland's 
entitled   "The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,"  forms,  c^^^^ 
with  the  introductions  and  notes,  an  indispensable  companion  for  any 
one  desirous  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  that  diffi- 
cult subject. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Wharton's  Digest  contains  a  valuable  Wharton's 
index  and  comment  to  the  treaties  concluded  at  various  times  between  Di^0flt- 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  (n). 

(I)  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  dn  Bde.  8vo. 
Droit  des  Gens,  &c,  8  tomes,  fol.  Am-  («)  [Treaties  relating  to  private  rights, 

sterd.  1726— 1731.   Supplement  an  Corps  as  The  International  Copyright  Con- 

Universel  Diplomatique,  6  tomes,   fol.  vention,  and  The  International  Conven- 

1739.  tion  for  the  Protection   of    Industrial 

(m)  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses  in  Property,  will  be  found  printed  at  large, 

den  Jahren,  1814  und  1815 ;  von  J.  L.  or  referred  to,  in  Nelson's  Private  Inter- 

Kliiber,   Erlangen,   1816  und  1816;    6  national  Law.] 
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PAET  FOURTH. 


INTERNATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIR  HOSTILE 
RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WAR,  AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS. 

foroibiem7  ^HE  ^dependent  societies  of  men,  called  States,  ac- 

between  knowledge  no  common  arbiter  or  judge,  except  such  as 
are  constituted  by  special  compact.  The  law  by  which 
they  are  governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient 
in  those  positive  sanctions  which  are  annexed  to  the 
municipal  code  of  each  distinct  society.  Every  State 
has  therefore  a  right  to  resort  to  force,  as  the  only  means 
of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by  others,  in  the 
same  manner  as  individuals  would  be  entitled  to  that 
remedy  were  they  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  civil  society. 
Each  State  is  also  entitled  to  judge  for  itself  what  are 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  will  justify 
such  a  means  of  redress. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  terminating  the  differ- 
ences between  nations,  by  forcible  means  short  of  actual 

™™waBw£2'*  *'■*••■  ■.;-.* — ■ 

i.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships 
and  goods,  or  other  property  of  the  offending  nation, 
found  within  the  territory  of  the  injured  State. 

2,  By  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  con- 
troversy, by  securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing 
to  the  other  nation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  drawn 
in  question. 
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3.  By  exercising  the  right  of  vindictive  retaliation 
(retorsio  facti\  or  of  amicable  retaliation  (ritorsion  de 
droit)\  by  which  last,  the  one  nation  applies,  in  its 
transactions  with  the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct 
by  which  that  other  is  governed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the  persons  and  things 
belonging  to  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satisfactory 
reparation  is  made  for  the  alleged  injury  (a).  ^  291. 

This  last  seems  to  extend  to  every  species  of  forcible  Reprisals. 
means  for  procuring  redress,  short  of  actual  war,  and, 
of  course,  to  include  all  the  others  above  enumerated. 
Reprisals  are  negative,  when  a  State  refuses  to  fulfil  a 
perfect  obligation  which  it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit 
another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right  which  it  claims.  They 
are  positive,  when  they  consist  in  seizing  the  persons 
and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  (b). 

Reprisals  are  also  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general,  when  a  State  which  has  received,  or  supposes  it 
has  received,  an  injury  from  another  nation,  delivers 
commissions  to  its  officers  and  subjects  to  take  the 
persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  other  nation, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  found.  It  is,  according  to 
present  usage,  the  first  step  which  is  usually  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  a  public  war,  and  may  be  considered 
as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  unless  satis- 
faction is  made  by  the  offending  State.  Special  reprisals 
are,  where  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  particular  individuals  who  have  suffered  an  injury 
from  the  government  or  subjects  of  another  nation  (c). 

Reprisals  are  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  clear  and 
open  denial  of  justice.     The  right  of  granting  them  is^ 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  the  State, 
and,  in  former  times,  was  regulated  by  treaties  and  by 
the  municipal  ordinances  of  different  nations.      Thus, 

(a)  Vattel,   liy.  ii.  ch.  18.    Kliiber,  (&)  Kliiber,  §  234,  note  (<?), 

Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Europe,  (c)  Bynkershoek,    Quest.  Jar.  Fab. 

§  234.  lib.  i.  Duponoeau's  Transl.  p.  182,  note. 

W.  D  D 
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in  England,  the  statute  of  4  Hen.  V.,  cap.  7,  declares, 
"That  if  any  subjects  of  the  realm  are  oppressed  in  time 
of  peace  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant  marque 
in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves  grieved ; "  which 
form  is  specially  pointed  out,  and  directed  to  be  observed 
in  the  statute.  So  also,  in  France,  the  celebrated  marine 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  of  1681,  prescribed  the  forms 
to  be  observed  for  obtaining  special  letters  of  marque  by 
French  subjects  against  those  of  other  nations.  But 
these  special  reprisals  in  time  of  peace  have  almost 
5  292.  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  (d). 
Effect  of  Any  of  these   acts  of  reprisal,  or  resort  to  forcible 

reprisals.  J  . 

means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  war  in  case  adequate  satisfaction  is  refused  by 
the  offending  State.  "  Reprisals,"  says  Vattel,  "  are 
used  between  nation  and  nation,  in  order  to  do  them- 
selves justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If 
a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, 
if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it,  the  latter  may  seize  something 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advan- 
tage, till  it  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due,  together 
with  interest  and  damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till 
the  offending  nation  has  refused  ample  satisfaction. 
The  effects  thus  seized  are  preserved,  while  there  is  any 
hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice.  As  soon  as 
that  hope  disappears  they  are  confiscated,  and  then  re- 
prisals are  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations,  upon  this 
ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction 
is  considered  as  refused  from  the  moment  that  war  is 
declared,  or  hostilities  commenced ;  and  then,  also,  the 
s  293.  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated"  (e). 
Embargo  Thus,  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property 

declaration  of  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  the 
08     e8'      peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  under  such  circumstances  as 

(d)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  tens,  Essai  conoernant  lee  Armateors, 

oh.    18,    §}    342—346.      Bynkershoek,  }  4. 

Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.    Mar-  (*)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh. 

tens,  Precis,  liy.  viii.  oh.  2,  §  260.   Mar-  18,  §  342. 
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were  considered  by  the  British  government  as  constitut- 
ing a  hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  Holland,  Sir  W. 
Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  this 
case,  said,  that  "  the  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal ;  and 
if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconciliation, 
the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  civil 
embargo,  so  terminated.  Such  would  have  been  the 
retroactive  effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the 
retroactive  effect  is  exactly  the  other  way.  It  impresses 
the  direct  hostile  character  upon  the  original  seizure ;  it 
is  declared  to  be  no  embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equi- 
vocal act,  subject  to  two  interpretations ;  there  is  a  de- 
claration of  the  animus  by  which  it  is  done ;  that  it  was 
done  hostili  animo}  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hostile 
measure,  ab  initio,  against  persons  guilty  of  injuries 
which  they  refuse  to  redeem,  by  any  amicable  alteration 
of  their  measures.  This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no 
particular  compact  intervenes  for  the  restoration  of  such 
property,  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities "(/). 

§293a. 

One  of  the  last  cases  of  reprisals  being  enforced  by  England  was  Case  of  Don 

not  a  very  dignified  one,  and  ended  in  something  like  a  farce.  Don  Pft0lfifeo- 
Pacifico,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
went  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  while  there,  in  1849,  a  mob,  aided,  it 
was  said,  by  Greek  soldiers,  broke  into  and  plundered  his  house. 
Pacifico  did  not  apply  to  the  Greek  tribunals  for  redress,  but  invoked 
the  aid  of  England.  On  the  refusal  of  Greece  to  grant  compensation, 
the  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  Greek  vessels 
in  Greek  ports.  France  offered  her  mediation,  but  Greece  was  practi- 
cally compelled  to  accept  the  terms  imposed  jby  England.  Three  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  examine  Pacifico' s  claims.  These  had 
now  swollen  to  £21,295  1*.  4c?.,  and  the  commissioners,  after  duly 
examining  them,  awarded  him  £150!  (g).  The  English  Foreign 
Secretary  defended  these  proceedings  by  alleging  that  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Greek  tribunals  was  at  that  time  ridiculous,  and  that  no  justice 
could  be  expected  from  them.  Sir  E.  Phillimore,  however,  thinks 
ihat  the  evidence  of  this  was  "not  of  that  overwhelming  character 
which  alone  could  warrant  an  exception  from  the  well-known  and 

(/)  The  Bodes  Zutt,  5  0.  Rob.  246;  (g)  [Correspondence  respecting  M.  Pa- 

[The  Gertruyda,   2  C.  Bob.  219 ;    The      cifico's  claims.    Pari.  Papers,  1861.] 
Theresa  Bonita,  4  G.  Bob.  431.] 

D])2 
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valuable  rule  of  international  law  upon  questions  of  this  descrip- 
tion" (A),  viz.,  the  rule  that  application  must  first  be  made  to  the  local 

§  293b.      courts' 
Reprisals  In  1861,  a  British  ship,  The  Prince  of  Wales f  was  wrecked  on  the 

**™??  Brazil  Brazilian  coast,  and  the  English  consul  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wreck  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  the  sailors  murdered. 
Compensation  was  demanded  by  England,  and,  on  its  refusal,  a  British 
ship  of  war  blockaded  "Rio  de  Janeiro  for  six  days,  and  five  Brazilian 
ships  were  captured.  These  were  shortly  after  restored,  and  the  sum 
of  £3,200  paid  by  Brazil  under  protest.  International  relations  were 
suspended  between  England  and  Brazil  until  1865,  when  the  affair 
o  293c       was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Portugal  (»). 

Pacific  The  above-mentioned  proceedings  against  Greece  and  Brazil  furnish 

blockade.  instances  of  what  is  called  "  pacific  blockade"  ;  the  blockading  power 
blockading  the  coast,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  coast,  of  the  blockaded 
power,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  state  of  peace  is  main- 
tained. The  earliest  affair  of  this  kind  was  the  blockade,  in  1827,  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Bussia,  of  all  the  coasts  of  Greece  occupied 
by  Turkish  forces.  Later,  France  blockaded  the  Tagus  in  1831 ; 
in  1833,  France  and  Great  Britain  blockaded  the  ports  of  Holland; 
in  1838,  France  blockaded  Mexico;  from  1838  to  1848,  France  and 
Great  Britain  blockaded  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  in  I860, 
the  King  of  Piedmont  joined  the  revolutionary  government  in  Naples 
in  blockading  Sicilian  ports  held  by  the  King  of  Naples;  in  1879, 
Chili  blockaded  the  coast  of  Bolivia ;  in  1880,  the  "  naval  demonstra- 
tion" by  the  six  Great  Powers  at  Dulcigno  would  have  become  a 
pacific  blockade  if  Turkey  had  delayed  giving  up  that  town  to  Monte- 
negro  (k);  and,  in  1886,  the  Great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  blockaded  parts  of  the  Greek  coast  (/).  The  legality  of  thus 
instituting  a  blockade  in  time  of  peace  has  been  much  disputed  (m). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  the  Great  European  Powers  is 
o  293^.      *n  i*8  favour. 

Droit  "There  is  yet  another  measure,"  says  Sir  E.  Ph ill i more,  "partaking 

ftnfira"6,  q^q  0£  a  belligerent  character,  though  exercised,  strictly  speaking,  in 
time  of  peace,  called  by  the  French  le  droit  (Tariff arte.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  State  by  which  foreign  as  well  as  private  domestic  vessels  which 
happen  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  are  seized  upon  and 
compelled  to  transport  soldiers,  ammunition,  or  other  instruments  of 
war ;  in  other  words,  to  become  parties  against  their  will  to  carrying 
on  direct  hostilities  against  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace"  (n). 
During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  the  German  troops  seized 
upon  six  English  vessels  in  the  Seine,  and  scuttled  them.  Prince 
Bismarck  admitted  their  destruction,  and  offered  to  pay  the  value 

(A)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  p.  41  (2nd  (/)  [Ante,  \  70k;  post,  {  601h,  which 

ed.).]  see  for  the  conditions  of  the  blockade.] 

(t)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  606.]  (m)  [Wharton,  loc.  cit.] 

(*)  [Wharton,  Dig.  §  364.]  (n)  (Thillimore,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.] 
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according  to  equitable  estimation.  He  contended  "  that  the  measure 
in  question,  however  exceptional  in  its  nature,  did  not  overstep  the 
hounds  of  international  warlike  usages.  A  pressing  danger  was  at 
hand,  and  every  other  means  of  averting  it  was  wanting ;  the  case  was 
therefore  one  of  necessity,  which  even  in  time  of  peace  may  render 
the  employment  or  destruction  of  foreign  property  admissible,  under 
reservation  of  indemnification.,,  The  German  Chancellor  then  quoted 
the  above  passage  from  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  work  (o).  The  English 
shipowners  were  afterwards  compensated  for  their  loss. 

§  294. 
The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  of  authorizing  Right  of 

reprisals,  or  other  acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  belongs  inwhom™1* 
in  every  civilized  nation  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  ve8ted- 
State.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  regulated  by  the 
fundamental  laws  or  municipal  constitution  in  each 
country,  and  may  be  delegated  to  its  inferior  authorities 
in  remote  possessions,  or  even  to  a  commercial  cor- 
poration— such,  for  example,  as  the  British  East  India 
Company — exercising,  under  the  authority  of  the  State, 
sovereign  rights  in  respect  to  foreign  nations  (p).  «  095 

A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sovereign  Public  or 
States  is  called  a  public  war.  If  it  is  declared  in  form, 
or  duly  commenced,  it  entitles  both  the  belligerent 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  against  each  other.  The 
voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war.  A 
war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be  considered,  as 
to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Whatever  is  per- 
mitted, by  the  laws  of  war,  to  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  is  equally  permitted  to  the  other  (q).  o  296 

A  perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  Perfect  or 

.  .  imperfect 

with  another  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both  war. 
nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all 
the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case  and  under 
every  circumstance  permitted  by  the  general  laws  of 
war.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons, 
and  things  (r). 

(0)  [Annual  Beg.  1871.    Pub.  Docts.  (q)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  iii. 

p.  257.]  ch.  12.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9, 

(p)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  oh.  1,  }  4.    Mar-  §  15. 

tens,  Precis,  &c.»  liy.  viii.  ch.  2,  §§  260,  (r)  Such  Were  the  limited  hostilities 

264.    See  ante,  (17.  authorized  by  the  United  States  against 
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A  civil  war  between  the  different  members  of  the 
same  society  is^  what  Grotius  calls  a  mixed  war ;  it  is, 
according  to  him,  public  on  the  side  of  the  established 
government,  and  private  on  the  part  of  the  people  re- 
sisting its  authority.  But  the  general  usage  of  nations 
regards  such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  as  against  each  other, 
and  even  as  respects  neutral  nations  ( s). 

Civil  war.  It  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  order  to 

constitute  a  war,  that  both  parties  should  be  acknowledged  as  inde- 
pendent nations  or  sovereign  States.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of 
the  belligerents  claims  sovereign  rights  as  against  the  other  (*). 
Whether  the  struggle  is  a  war,  or  is  not,  is  to  be  determined,  not 
from  the  relation  of  the  combatants  to  each  other,  but  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  government  treated  the 
Confederates  as  belligerents  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war.  Thus 
their  territory  was  for  the  time  being  considered  as  enemy  territory, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  rebellious  States  as  alien  enemies  (u).  But 
this  was  only  a  belligerent  status.  The  union  was  declared  to  be 
indissoluble,  and  the  Confederate  States,  while  endeavouring  to  leave 
it,  never  legally  ceased  to  be  within  it,  or  their  subjects  citizens  of  the 
Union  (a?).  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  accord  a  de  facto  existence 
to  the  Confederate  government,  in  certain  matters  not  strictly  rights 
of  war.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court  held,  that  where  land  was  sold  to 
the  rebel  government,  and  was  then  captured  by  the  United  States,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  thus  recognizing  the 
validity  of  a  sale  from  the  owner  to  the  Confederate  government  (y). 
Again,  contracts  payable  in  Confederate  notes  were  enforced,  and  the 
parties  compelled  to  pay  at  the  real,  and  not  the  nominal,  value  of  the 
notes,  at  the  time  when  payment  was  due.  The  notes  were  treated  as 
a  currency  imposed  upon  the  community  by  irresistible  force  (z). 

Declaration         A  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  was  once 

far^neoea^r.  considered    necessary    to    legalize    hostilities    between 

nations.     It  was  uniformly  practised   by  the    ancient 

Romans,  and  by  the  States   of  modern  Europe  until 

Franco  in  1798.    Pallas'  Rep.  vol.  ii.  (x)  {Texas  v.  White,  7  Wallace,  726  ; 

p.  21 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  37.  White  v.  Bart,  13  Wallace,  646.] 

(s)  Vide  ante,  pt.  i.  oh.  2,  §§  26  et  seq.  (y)  [17.  S.,  Lyon  et  al.  v.  Huckahee,  16 

(*)  [The  Prize  Causes,  2  Black.  666;  Wallace,  414.] 

Mose  v.  Eimely,  4  Cranch,  272.]  (z)  [The  Confederate  Note  case,  19  Wal- 

(u)  [Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wallaoe,  lace,  566 ;  ThoringUm  v.  Smith,  8  Wal- 

10 ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  cotton,  2  Wallace,  lace,  1 ;  Hardner  v.  Woodruff %  16  Wal- 

404.]  lace,  448.] 
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about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
latest  example  of  this  kind  was  the  declaration  of  war 
by  France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1635,  by  heralds 
at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during  the 
middle  age.  The  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  mani- 
festo, within  the  territory  of  the  State  declaring  war, 
announcing  the  existence  of  hostilities  and  the  motives 
for  commencing  them.  This  publication  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  subjects  of 
the  belligerent  State  in  respect  to  their  intercourse  with 
the  enemy,  and  regarding  certain  effects  which  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  war  in  form. 
Without  such  a  declaration,  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  a  treaty  of  peace  those  acts  which  are  to  be 
accounted  lawful  effects  of  war,  from  those  which  either 
nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation  (a). 

8  297a. 
A  civil  war  is  never  declared,  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents — the  No  declaia- 

number,  power,  and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  tion  of  a  civil 

carry  it  on.     The  American  civil  war  "  sprang  forth  suddenly  from  the 

parent  brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war  "  (o).     The  Crimean 

war  was  preceded  by  every  possible  formality  between  England  and 

Bussia ;  but  in  1877  the  Russian  troops  entered  Turkish  territory  some 

hours  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  issued  (c).     M.  Oalvo  deems  a 

declaration  necessary,  "pour  Ugitimer  Vetat  de guerre"  (d),  but  he  admits 

that  many  recent  wars  have  been  commenced  without  this  formality  (<?). 

A  war  can  exist  de  facto  without  any  declaration,  but  in  such  a  case 

hostilities  must  have  actually  commenced  (/). 

The  hostilities  of  1884-5  between  France  and  China  were  com* 
menced  and  continued  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  But 
early  in  1885  Great  Britain  decided  to  regard  the  French  notification 
of  the  blockade  of  Formosa  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  so  far  as 
concerned  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  (g).  In  1884,  the  French 
admiral,  under  cover  of  a  nominal  state  of  peace,  passed,  without 
opposition,  the  forts  and  obstructions  in  the  Min  river,  and  subse- 
quently availed  himself  of  the  position  thus  obtained  to  destroy  the 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  (o)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  }  64 ;  Pari, 

cap.  3,  §  4.    Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Papers.    Turkey,  1877  (No.  26),  p.  86.] 

Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.    Rutherforta's  Inst.  («*)  [Oalvo,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.] 

b.  ii.  oh.  9,    §   10.    Vattel,  Droit  dee  (e)  [See,  also,  The  Nayade,  4  C.  Rob. 

Gens,   liv.   iii.   ch.   4,    §   56.     Kluber,  253 ;  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dods.  Ad.  247 ; 

Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  l'Ewope,  The  Success,  1  Dods.  Ad.  133.] 

{§  238,  239.  (/)  [The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  0.  179.] 

(6)  \The  Prize  Causes,  2  Black.  669.]  \g)  [§  501h,  post] 
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Chinese  vessels  and  arsenal  at  Foochow,  bombard  and  fire  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  take  the  forts  in  flank  and  rear.  This  conduct 
was  the  subject  of  much  hostile  criticism  in  the  European  press,  and 
seems  unworthy  of  an  officer  of  a  great  and  brave  nation  (A). 


Enemy's '  As  no  declaration,  or  other  notice  to  the  enemy,  of 

E^dmtiie  the  existence  of  war,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  legalize 

thToraf-011  hostilities,   and  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  is,   in 

menoement  of  general,  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war, 

war,  how  f ar    ?  '  — *  1 

liable  to         it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  pro- 

confiscation.  ,.,  .  •  in  i        •  1  •        i  • 

perty  belonging  to  him  and  found  within  the  territory 
of  the  belligerent  State  at  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, is  liable  to  the  same  fate  with  his  other  property 
wheresoever  situated.  But  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions  upon  this  subject  among  institutional  writers, 
and  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  between  nations 
seems  to  be  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  laid  down 
by  the  text  writers,  which  subjects  all  the  property  of 
the  enemy  to  capture,  respects  property  locally  situated 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State;  but  this 
exemption  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  neutral  State, 
not  to  any  privilege  which  the  situation  gives  to  the 
hostile  owner.  Does  reason,  or  the  approved  practice  of 
nations,  suggest  any  other  exception  ? 

With  the  Romans,  who  considered  it  lawful  to  enslave, 
or  even  to  kill  an  enemy  found  within  the  territory  of 
the  State  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  very 
naturally  follow  that  his  property  found  in  the  same 
situation  would  become  the  spoil  of  the  first  taker. 
Grotius,  whose  great  work  on  the  laws  of  war  and  peace 
appeared  in  1625,  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  opinion  upon 
this  question  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  but  qualifies 
them  by  the  more  humane  sentiments  which  began  to 
prevail  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind  at  the  time  he 
wrote.     In  respect  to  debts,  due  to  private  persons,  he 

(A)  [Annual  Register,  1884,  p.  373 ;  Ibid.  1886,  p.  331 ;  Times,  26—29  Aug. 
1884.], 
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considers  the  right  to  demand  them  as  suspended  only 
during  the  war,  and  reviving  with  the  peace.  Bynker- 
shoek,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1737,  adopts  the  same 
rules,  and  follows  them  to  all  their  consequences.  He 
holds  that,  as  no  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  is 
necessary,  no  notice  is  necessary  to  legalize  the  capture 
of  his  property,  unless  he  has,  by  express  compact, 
reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities.  This  rule  he  extends  to  things  in  action,  as 
debts  and  credits,  as  well  as  to  things  in  possession.  He 
adduces,  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  a  variety  of 
examples  from  the  conduct  of  different  States,  embracing 
a  period  of  something  more  than  a  century,  beginning  in 
the  year  1556  and  ending  in  1657.  But  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  right  had  been  questioned,  and  especially 
by  the  States-General  of  Holland;  and  he  adduces  no 
precedent  of  its  exercise  later  than  the  year  1667, 
seventy  years  before  his  publication.  Against  the 
ancient  examples  cited  by  him,  there  is  the  negative 
usage  of  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  previously  to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
During  all  this  period,  the  only  exception  to  be  found  is 
the  case  of  the  Silesian  loan,  in  1753.  In  the  argument 
of  the  English  civilians  against  the  reprisals  made  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  that  case,  on  account  of  the  capture 
of  Prussian  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
stated  that  "it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance 
where  a  prince  had  thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a 
debt  due  from  himself  to  private  men.  There  is  a  confi- 
dence that  this  will  not  be  done.  A  private  man  lends 
money  to  a  prince  upon  an  engagement  of  honour; 
because  a  prince  cannot  be  compelled,  like  other  men, 
by  a  court  of  justice.  So  scrupulously  did  England  and 
France  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  that  even  during  the 
war "  (alluding  to  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle),  "  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be  made 
whether  any  part  of  the  public  debt  was  due  to  the 
subjects  of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English 
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had  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had 
§  299.      money  in  ours  "  (t ). 
vPttei°n°£  Vattel,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after  Bynker- 

shoek,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle,  that  the 
property  of  the  enemy  is  liable  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion, qualifies  it  by  the  exception  of  real  property  (les 
immeubles)  held  by  the  enemy's  subjects  within  the  belli- 
gerent State,  which,  having  been  acquired  by  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  considered  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and  not  liable 
to  confiscation  jure  belli.  But  he  adds  that  the  rents  and 
profits  may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  remitted  to  the  enemy.  As  to  debts,  and  other 
things  in  action,  he  holds  that  war  gives  the  same  right 
to  them  as  to  the  other  property  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
He  then  quotes  the  example  referred  to  by  Grotius,  of 
the  hundred  talents  due  by  the  Thebans  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,  of  which  Alexander  had  become  master  by  right 
of  conquest,  but  which  he  remitted  to  the  Thessalians  as 
an  act  of  favour;  and  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  "sove- 
reign has  naturally  the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects 
may  be  indebted  to  the  enemy;  therefore  he  may  confis- 
cate debts  of  this  nature,  if  the  term  of  payment  happen 
in  time  of  war,  or  at  least  he  may  prohibit  his  subjects 
from  paying  while  the  war  lasts.  But  at  present,  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  commerce  have  induced  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  relax  from  this  rigour.  And  as 
this  custom  has  been  generally  received,  he  who  should 
act  contrary  to  it  would  injure  the  public  faith ;  since 
foreigners  have  confided  in  his  subjects  only  in  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  general  usage  would  be  observed. 
The  State  does  not  even  touch  the  sums  which  it  owes 
to  the  enemy;  everywhere,  in  case  of  war,  the  funds 
confided  to   the  public   are  exempt  from  seizure  and 

(i)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  civilians  "  un  excellent  morceau  de  droit 

iii.  cap.  20,  §  16.    Bynkershoek,  Quteet.  des  Gens"  (liv.  ii.  oh.  7,  §  34,  note  a) ; 

Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  7.    Letters  of  and  Montesquieu  terms  it  "  une  reponse 

Camillas,  by  A.  Hamilton,  No.  20.  sansreplique."    (Euvres,  torn.  vi.  p.  445. 

Vattel  calls  the  report  of  the  English 
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confiscation."  In  another  passage,  Vattel  gives  the 
reason  of  this  exemption.  "  In  -reprisals,  the  property 
of  subjects  is  seized,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  or  State.  Everything  which  belongs  to  the 
nation  is  liable  to  reprisals  as  soon  as  it^can  be  seized, 
provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  confided  to  the  public  faith. 
This  deposit,  being  found  in  our  hands  only  on  account 
of  that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  reposed  in 
our  good  faith,  ought  to  be  respected  even  in  case  of 
open  war.  Such  is  the  usage  in  France,  in  England, 
and  elsewhere,  in  respect  to  money  placed  by  foreigners 
in  the  public  funds."  Again  he  says:  "The  sovereign 
declaring  war  can  neither  detain  those  subjects  of  the 
enemy  who  were  within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration,  nor  their  effects.  They  came  into  his 
country  on  the  public  faith ;  by  permitting  them  to  enter 
his  territories,  and  continue  there,  he  has  tacitly  promised 
them  liberty  and  perfect  security  for  their  return.  He 
ought,  then,  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  retire 
with  their  effects,  and  if  they  remain  beyond  the  time 
fixed,  he  may  treat  them  as  enemies;  but  only  as 
enemies  disarmed"  (k).  „  oaq 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  modern  rule  of  inter-  The  modem 
national  usage,  that  property  of  the  enemy  found  within 
the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  or  debts  due  to  his 
subjects  by  the  government  or  individuals,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  are  not  liable  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated  as  prize  of  war!  This  rule  is  frequently 
enforced  by  treaty  stipulations,  but  unless  it  be  thus 
enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  though 
an  established  rule.  "  The  rule,"  as  it  has  been  beauti- 
fully observed,  "  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of 
humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sovereign — it  is  a  guide  which  he  follows  or 
abandons  at  his  will ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  disre- 
garded by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be  disregarded. 


(k)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Genfl,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  }  344;  liy.  iii.  oh.  4,  J  63;  oh.  5, 
}J  73-77. 
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§301. 

Rule  of 
reciprocity. 


§802. 

Droits  of 
Admiralty. 


It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depends  on  poli- 
tical considerations,  which  may  continually  vary  "  (/). 

Among  these  considerations  is  the  conduct  observed 
by  the  enemy.  If  he  confiscates  property  found  within 
his  territory,  or  debts  due  to  our  subjects  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  it  would  certainly  be  just,  and  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  politic,  to  retort  upon  his  sub- 
jects by  a  similar  proceeding.  This  principle  of  reci- 
procity operates  in  many  cases  of  international  law.  It 
is  stated  by  Sir  W*  Scott  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  condemn 
property  seized  before  the  war,  if  the  enemy  condemns, 
and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores.  "  It  is,"  says  he, 
il  a  principle  sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  the 
law  of  England,  Magna  Charta  itself,  which  prescribes, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  enemy's  mer- 
chants shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our  own  merchants 
are  kept  and  treated  in  their  country  "  (m).  And  it  is 
also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  English  civilians,  in  1753, 
before  referred  to,  in  order  to  enforce  their  argument 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  justly  extend  his 
reprisals  to  the  Silesian  loan,  that  "  French  ships  and 
effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the  Spanish  war,  and 
before  the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of 
your  Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.  No  such 
ships  or  effects  ever  were  attempted  to  be  confiscated  as 
enemy's  property,  here,  during  the  war ;  because,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  wrong  first  done,  these  effects  would 
not  have  been  in  your  Majesty's  dominions." 

The  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have  sur- 
passed in  liberality  its  modem  practice.  In  the  recent 
maritime  wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been 
the  constant  usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of 
admiralty  the  property  of  the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  this  practice  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the   corresponding 


v"  (/)   Mr.   Chief   Justice  Marshall,  in 
Brown  v.  United  State*,  8  Granch,  110. 


(m)  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  C.  Bob.  64. 
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Conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  respect.  As  has  been  ob- 
served by  an  English  writer,  commenting  on  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
"  there  seems  something  of  subtlety  in  the  distinction 
between  the  virtual  and  the  actual  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities, and  in  the  device  of  giving  to  the  actual  declaration 
a  retrospective  efficacy,  in  order  to  cover  the  defect  of 
the  virtual  declaration  previously  implied  "  (n).  o  ^3 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Se^ro-?  of 

...  .  •  *  enemy  s  pro- 

Britain,  which  commenced  in  1812,  it  was  determined  perty  found 

by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  enemy's  property,  found  territorial 

within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  decla-  belligerent6 

ration  of  war,  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned  as  a^ktionof 

prize  of    war,   without   some  legislative   act  expressly war- 

authorizing  its  confiscation.     The  court  held  that  the  law 

of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  such  an  act.     That 

declaration  did  not,  by  its  own  operation,  so  vest  the 

property  of  the  enemy  in  the  government,  as  to  support 

judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure  and  confiscation.     It 

vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion  of  which 

depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power.  §  30k 

The  iudgment  of  the  court  stated,  that  the  universal  2?0™  ▼• 

J       e  .  7  United  States. 

practice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and 
credits,  the  principle  universally  received,  that  the  right 
to  them  revives  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  war  is  not  an  absolute  confiscation  of 
this  property,  but  that  it  simply  confers  the  right  of 
confiscation. 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and 
property  acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faith  of 
the  same  laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  although, 
in  practice,  vessels  with  their  cargoes  found  in  port  at 
the  declaration  of  war  may  have  been  seized,  it  was  not 
believed  that  modern  usage  would  sanction  the  seizure  of 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  land,  which  were  acquired  in 
peace  in  the  course  of  trade.  Such  a  proceeding  was 
rare,  and  would  be  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  the  rights 

.  (*)  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  oh.  3,  p.  80. 
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of  war.  But  although  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
not  be  uniform,  that  circumstance  did  not  essentially 
affect  the  question.  The  inquiry  was,  whether  such 
property  vests  in  the  sovereign  by  the  mere  declaration 
of  war,  or  remains  subject  to  a  right  of  confiscation,  the 
exercise  of  which  depends  upon  the  national  will :  and 
the  rule  which  applies  to  one  case,  so  far  as  respects  the 
operation  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself, 
must  apply  to  all  others  over  which  war  gives  an  equal 
right.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  confiscate  debts 
being  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to  confiscate 
other  property  found  in  the  country,  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other  property  found 
within  the  country,  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkershoek — who  maintains  the  broad  principle, 
that  in  war  everything  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ; 
that  he  may  be  destroyed,  though  unarmed  and  defence- 
less; that  fraud,  or  even  poison,  may  be  employed 
against  him ;  that  a  most  unlimited  right  is  acquired  to 
his  person  and  property — admits  that  war  does  not 
transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due  to  his  enemy ;  and, 
therefore,  if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not  exacted,  peace 
revives  the  former  right  of  the  creditor;  "  because,"  he 
says,  "  the  occupation  which  is  had  by  war  consists  more 
in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his  observations  on 
this  subject :  "Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is 
only  true  of  actions  that  they  are  not  condemned  ipso 
jure,  for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  enemy  may 
be  concealed  and  escape  confiscation"  (0). 

Vattel  says,  that  "the  sovereign  can  neither  detain 
the  persons  nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the 
enemy  who  are  within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration." 

It  was  true  that  this  rule  was,  in  terms,  applied  by 
Vattel  to  the  property  of  those  only  who  are  personally 
within  the  territory  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
but  it  applied  equally  to  things  in  action  and  to  things  in 

(o)  Bynkershoek,  Qtuest.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 
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possession  ;  and  if  war  did,  of  itself,  without  any  further 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  will,  vest  the  property  of  the 
enemy  in  the  sovereign,  the  presence  of  the  owner  could 
not  exempt  it  from  this  operation  of  war.  Nor  could  a 
reason  be  perceived  for  maintaining  that  the  public  faith 
is  more  entirely  pledged  for  the  security  of  property, 
trusted  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  in  the  time  of 
peace,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  its  owner,  than  if  it  be 
confided  to  the  care  of  others. 

The  modern  rule,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  that  tangible 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  found  in  the  country 
at  the  commencement  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  immediately 
confiscated ;  and  in  almost  every  commercial  treaty  an 
article  is  inserted,  stipulating  for  the  right  to  withdraw 
such  property. 

This  rule  appeared  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the 
idea,  that  war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the  property  in  the 
belligerent  government.  It  might  be  considered  as  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  jus  belli,  that  war 
gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not  itself  confiscate, 
the  property  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  rules  laid  down  by 
these  writers  went  to  the  exercise  of  the  right. 
.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  a 
time  when  this  rule,  introduced  by  commerce  in  favour 
of  moderation  and  humanity,  was  received  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  expounding  that  Constitution,  a 
construction  ought  not  lightly  to  be  admitted,  which 
would  give  to  a  declaration  of  war  an  effect  in  this 
country  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  which  would 
fetter  the  exercise  of  that  entire  discretion  respecting 
enemy's  property,  which  might  enable  the  government 
to  apply  to  the  enemy  the  rule  which  he  applied  to  us. 

This  general  reasoning  would  be  found  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
That  the  declaration  of  war  had  only  the  effect  of 
placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility,  of  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  war,  of  giving  those  rights  which  war 
confers ;  but  not  of  operating,  by  its  own  force,  any  of 
those  results — such  as  a  transfer  of  property — which  are 
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usually  produced  by  ulterior  measures  of '  government, 
was  fairly  deducible  from  the  enumeration  of  powers 
which  accompanied  that  of  declaring  war : — "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water." 

It  would  be  restraining  this  clause  within  narrower 
limits  than  the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water  was  to  be  confined  to  captures  which  are  extra- 
territorial. If  it  extended  to  rules  respecting  enemy's 
property  found  within  the  territory,  then  the  Court 
perceived  a  fresh  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  in 
question  as  an  independent  substantive  power,  not  in- 
cluded in  that  of  declaring  war. 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnished  many  instances  of  an 
opinion,  that  the  declaration  of  war  does  not,  of  itself, 
authorize  proceedings  against  the  persons  or  property  of 
the  enemy,  found  at  the  time  within  the  territory. 

War  gives  an  equal  right  over  persons  and  property ; 
and  if  its  declaration  was  not  considered  as  prescribing 
a  law  respecting  the  person  of  an  enemy  found  in  our 
country,  neither  did  it  prescribe  a  law  for  his  property. 
The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  which  conferred  on 
the  President  very  great  discretionary  powers  respecting 
their  persons,  afforded  a  strong  implication  that  he  did 
not  possess  those  powers  by  virtue  of  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  act  "for  the  safe  keeping  and  accommodation  of 
prisoners  of  war"  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  act  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemy  contained 
this  clause: — "That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  give,  at  any  time 
within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  passports 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  any  ship  or  other  property 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  which  is  now  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States." 

The  phraseology  of  this  law  showed  that  the  property 
of  a  British  subject  was  not  considered  by  the  legislature 
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as  being  vested  in  the  United  States  by  the  declaration 
of  war ;  and  the  authority  which  the  act  conferred  on 
the  President  was  manifestly  considered  as  one  which  he 
did  not  previously  possess. 

The  proposition  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not,  in 
itself,  enact  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy 
within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent,  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  free  from  doubt.  Was  there  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, by  which  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain, 
any  expression  which  would  indicate  such  an  intention  ? 

That  act,  after  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of 
war,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the  whole  land  and 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  the  war  into 
effect;  and  "to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque  and 
general  reprisal,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 

That  reprisals  may  be  made  on  enemy's  property 
f  ound  within  the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war, 
if  such  be  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  been  admitted ; 
but  it  was  not  admitted  that,  in  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  nation  had  expressed  its  will  to  that  effect. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  employ  argument  in  show- 
ing, that  when  the  Attorney  for  the  United  States  insti- 
tutes proceedings  at  law  for  the  confiscation  of  enemy's 
property  found  on  land,  or  floating  in  one  of  our  creeks, 
in  the  care  and  custody  of  one  of  our  citizens,  he  is  not 
acting  under  the  authority  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  still  less  under  the  authority  of  such  letters  issued 
to  a  private  armed  vessel. 

The  act  "concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods,"  certainly  contained  nothing  to  authorize 
that  seizure. 

There  being  no  other  Act  of  Congress  which  bore  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  considered  as  proved  that  the  legis- 
lature had  not  confiscated  enemy's  property  which  was 
within  the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
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that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  in  the 
Court  below  could  not  be  sustained.    " 

One  view,  however,  had  been  taken  of  this  subject, 
which  deserved  to  be  further  considered.  It  was  urged 
that,  in  executing  the  laws  of  war,  the  executive  may- 
seize  and  the  courts  condemn  all  property  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  law  of  nations,  is  subject  to  confis- 
cation ;  although  it  might  require  an  act  of  the  legislature 
to  justify  the  condemnation  of  that  property,  which,  ac- 
cording to  modern  usage,  ought  not  to  be  confiscated. 

This  argument  must  assume  for  its  basis  that  modem 
usage  constitutes  a  rule  which  acts  directly  upon  the  thing 
itself,  by  its  own  force,  and  not  through  the  sovereign 
power.  This  position  was  not  allowed.  This  usage  was 
a  guide  which  the  sovereign  follows  or  abandons  at 
his  will.  The  rule,  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of 
humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  was  addressed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign ;  and  although  it  could  not  be 
disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  might  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  rule  was,  in  its  nature,  flexible.  It  was  subject  to 
infinite  modifications.  It  was  not  an  immutable  rule  of 
law,  but  depended  on  political  considerations,  which 
might  continually  vary.  Commercial  nations,  in  the 
situation  of  the  United  States,  had  always  a  considerable 
quantity  of  property  in  the  possession  of  their  neighbours. 
When  war  breaks  out,  the  question,  what  shall  be  done 
with  enemy's  property  in  our  country,  is  a  question 
rather  of  policy  than  of  law.  The  rule  which  we  apply 
to  the  property  of  our  enemy,  will  be  applied  by  him  to 
the  property  of  our  citizens.  Like  all  other  questions  of 
policy,  it  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  a  depart- 
ment which  can  modify  it  at  will ;  not  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  department  which  can  pursue  only  the  law  as 
it  is  written.  It  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  not  of  the  executive  or  judiciary.  It  appeared 
to  the  Court  that  the  power  of  confiscating  enemy's  pro- 
perty was  in  the  legislature,  and  that  the  legislature  had 
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not  yet  declared  its  will  to  confiscate  property  which  was 

within  our  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war  (p). 

§  304a. 
On  the.  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  permitted  Turkish  Practice  of 

vessels  to  leave  her  ports  on  the  ground  that  a  similar  indulgence  had  ■^/a/nmean 

been  granted  to  Russian  vessels  by  Turkey.  When  England  and  France 

took  part  in  the  war,  they  allowed  Russian  vessels  in  their  ports  six 

weeks  to  complete  their  cargoes  and  depart.    This  exemption  from  the 

effects  of  the  war  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  Russian  ships  that  put 

to  sea  before  the   15th  of  May,   1854.     Russia  also  allowed  English 

and  French  vessels  a  period  of  six  weeks  for  departure,  and  for  vessels 

in  the  White  Sea  the  period  of  six  weeks  commenced  from  the  date 

when  the  navigation  was  opened  (?). 

§  805. 
In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  previously  to  the  Debts  due  to 

.  •/'■»■  ..      the  enemy. 

commencement  of  hostilities,  the  law  of  Great  Britain 
pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at  least  of  a  wiser 
character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admiralty.  A  mari- 
time power,  which  has  an  overwhelming  naval  superiority, 
may  have  an  interest,  or  may  suppose  it  has  an  interest, 
in  asserting  the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property, 
seized  before  an  actual  declaration  of  war ;  but  a  nation 
which,  by  the  extent  of  its  capital,  must  generally  be 
the  creditor  of  every  other  commercial  country,  can 
certainly  have  no  interest  in  confiscating  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  since  that  enemy  might,  in  almost  every  instance, 
retaliate  with  much  more  injurious  effect.  Hence,  though 
the  prerogative  of  confiscating  such  debts,  and  com- 
pelling their  payment  to  the  crown,  still  theoretically 
exists,  it  is  seldom  or  never  practically  exerted.  The 
right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  debt  is  not  extinguished;  it  is  only  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  revives,  in  full  force,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  (r).  «  Me 
Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United  States.  Practice  of 
The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  subjects  states. 
before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  actually  con- 
fiscated, were  judicially  considered  as  revived,  together 

(p)  Mr.   Chief   Justice  Marshall,  in  (r)  Furtado  v.  Rogers,  3  Bos.  &  Pul. 

Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  123 —       191 ;  Ex  parte  Bou**maker>  12  Ves.  71 ; 
129.  The  Nuestra  Signora  de  lot  dolores,  Edw. 

(?)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.  p.  609.]  Ad.  60. 
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with  the  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  impediments 
which  had  existed  to  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
under  the  local  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, were  stipulated  to  be  removed  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  1783  ;  but  this  stipulation  proving  ineffectual 
for  the  complete  indemnification  of  the  creditors,  the 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  on  this  subject 
was  finally  adjusted  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  en  bloc  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the 
British  creditors.  The  commercial  treaty  of  1794  also 
contained  an  express  declaration,  that  it  was  unjust  and 
impolitic  that  private  contracts  should  be  impaired  by 
national  differences ;  with  a  mutual  stipulation,  that 
"  neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation 
to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which 
they  may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or 
private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national 
g  <M7  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated  "  (s). 
Of  Engird  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1793,  the  former  power  sequestrated 
the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
her  enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  counter- 
vailing measure  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
By  the  additional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  the 
sequestrations  were  removed  on  both  sides,  and  commis- 
saries were  appointed  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  British 
subjects  for  the  value  of  their  property  unduly  confiscated 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  also  for  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  or  other  property 
unduly  retained  under  sequestration,  subsequently  to 
1792.  The  engagement  thus  extorted  from  France  may 
be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the  rights  of 
conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than  a  measure  of 
even-handed  justice ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  French 
property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at  sea, 

(*)  Dallas's  Rep.  vol.  iii.  pp.  4,  5,  199—285. 
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in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  condemned 
as  droits  of  admiralty,  was  restored  to  the  original 
owners  under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  (t).  §  308. 

So,  also,  on  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  ^idD^aA. 
Denmark,  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships  and  other  property, 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  British  ports  and  on  the 
high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities, 
were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retrospec- 
tive operation  of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance,  retaliating  this  seizure  by 
sequestrating  all  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  causing  them  to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  royal 
treasury.  The  English  Court  of  King's  Bench  deter- 
mined that  this  ordinance  was  not  a  legal  defence  to  a 
suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt,  not  being  conformable 
to  the  usage  of  nations;  the  text  writers  having  con- 
demned the  practice,  and  no  instance  having  occurred  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion, for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  soundness  of  this 
judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith 
of  laws,  and  property  acquired  on  the  faith  of  the  same 
laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  right  to  confiscate  other  property  found  within  the 
country  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require 
some  special  act  expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both 
depend,  not  on  any  inflexible  rule  of  international  law, 
but  on  political  considerations  by  which  the  judgment  of 
the  sovereign  may  be  guided  (u). 

§  308a. 
Some  writers  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  debts  due  from  a  Public  and 
subject  of  one  belligerent  to  a  subject  of  the  other,  and  debts  due  from  Pn^»te  debts, 
a  belligerent  State  to  the  subjects  of  the  other.     It  is  said  that  there 
exists  a  right  to  confiscate  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  to  be 
exempt.     The  Confederate  States  acted  upon  this  distinction,   and 
confiscated  all  property  and  all  rights,  credits,   and  interests  held 

(0  Martens,  Nouvean  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  («)  Wolff  v.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  S.  92; 

p.  16.  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  110. 
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within  the  confederacy,  by  or  for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks 
and  securities.  Lord  Bussell  strongly  protested  against  this  as  being 
an  act  as  unusual  as  it  was  unjust  (z).  Many  of  the  individual  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  carried  this  principle  further,  and  repudiated  all 
their  debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  (y).  But  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  recent  times  of  such  measures  haying  been  adopted, 
and  it  is  an  example  that  seems  unlikely  to  be  imitated.  The  confisca- 
tion of  private  debts  of  any  sort,  besides  exposing  the  State  doing  so  to 
retaliation,  only  cripples  the  enemy  in  a  very  indirect  way.  It  has  no 
effect  at  all  on  the  military  or  naval  operations  of  the  war,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  justified  on  any  principle. 

TracLg  ^ith  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  commence- 
uida^fS^n  ment  of  hostilities  is,  the  interdiction  of  all  commercial 
e^bj^teof  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  States  at  war, 
Stete.erent  without  the  license  of  their  respective  governments.  In 
Sir  W.  Scott's  judgment,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  this  is 
stated  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  law,  and  not  peculiar 
to  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  England.  It  is  laid 
down  by  Bynkershoek  as  a  universal  principle  of  law. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  that  writer,  "that,  from 
the  nature  of  war  itself,  all  commercial  intercourse  ceases 
between  enemies.  Although  there  be  no  special  inter- 
diction of  such  intercourse,  as  is  often  the  case,  com- 
merce is  forbidden  by  the  mere  operation  of  'the  law  of 
war.  Declarations  of  war  themselves  sufficiently  mani- 
fest it,  for  they  enjoin  on  every  subject  to  attack  the 
subjects  of  the  other  prince,  seize  on  their  goods,  and  do 
them  all  the  harm  in  their  power.  The  utility,  however, 
of  merchants,  and  the  mutual  wants  of  nations,  have 
almost  got  the  better  of  the  law  of  war,  as  to  commerce. 
Hence  it  is  alternately  permitted  and  forbidden  in  time 
of  war,  as  princes  think  it  most  for  the  interests  of  their 
subjects.  A  commercial  nation  is  anxious  to  trade,  and 
accommodates  the  laws  of  war  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
want  that  it  may  be  in  of  the  goods  of  others.  Thus, 
sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is  permitted  generally ; 
sometimes  as  to  certain  merchandises  only,  while  others 
are  prohibited ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prohibited  altogether. 

(x)  [Pari.  Papers,  1862.    Correspond-  (y)  [Draper,  Hist,  of  American  Civil 

ence  relating  to  Civil  War,  p.  108.]  War,  vol.  i.  p.  637.] 
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But  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  permitted,  whether 
generally  or  specially,  it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  so 
far  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  in  this  manner 
there  is  partly  war  and  partly  peace  between  the  sub- 
jects of  both  countries  "  {z). 

It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of 
Holland.  Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France, 
whether  the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national 
or  neutral  vessels ;  and  it  appears  from  a  case  cited  (in 
The  Hoop)  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  may 
without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  be  a  general  principle  of 
law  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  (a).  «  31q 

Sir  W.  Scott  proceeds  to  state  two  grounds  upon  which  The  Hoop. 
this  sort  of  communication  is  forbidden.  The  first  is, 
that  "  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain  the 
sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and 
peace.  He  alone,  therefore,  who  has  the  power  of 
entirely  removing  the  state  of  war,  has  the  power  of 
removing  it  in  part,  by  permitting,  where  he  sees  proper, 
that  commercial  intercourse  which  is  a  partial  suspension 
of  the  wax.  There  may  be  occasions  on  which  such  an 
intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient ;  but  it  is  not  for 
individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such 
occasions,  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce  merely,  and 
possibly  on  grounds  of  private  advantage,  not  very  re- 
concilable with  the  general  interests  of  the  State.  It  is 
for  the  State  alone,  on  more  enlarged  views  of  policy, 
and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  be  connected  with 
such  an  intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall  be  • 
permitted,  and  under  what  regulations.  No  principle 
ought  to  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  this  intercourse 
cannot  subsist  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  direct 
permission  of  the  State.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the 
consequences  that  might  follow,  if  every  person  in  time 
of  war  had  a  right  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  and,  under  colour  of  that,  had  the 
means  of  carrying  on  any  other  species  of  intercourse  he 

(z)  Bynkerehoek,   Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  (a)  Valin,  Comm.  but  l'Ordonn.  de  la 

lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  6,  art.  3. 
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might  think  fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might 
be  extreme ;  and  where  is  the  inconvenience  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  merchant  should  be  compelled,  in 
such  a  situation  of  the  two  countries,  to  carry  on  his 
trade  between  them  (if  necessary)  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  government  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety  ? 

"  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less  politic  nature,  but 
equally  general  in  its  reception  and  direct  in  its  applica- 
tion, forbids  this  sort  of  communication,  as  fundamentally 
inconsistent  with  the  relation  existing  between  the  two 
belligerent  countries ;  and  that  is,  the  total  inability  to 
sustain  any  contract,  by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  one  country,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  other. 
In  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of 
alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  or  to 
sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  persona  standi 
in  judicio.  A  state  in  which  contracts  cannot  be  enforced, 
cannot  be  a  state  of  legal  commerce.  If  the  parties  who 
are  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel  the  performance 
of  the  contract,  nor  even  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the 
law  imposes  a  legal  inability  to  contract?  To  such 
transactions  it  gives  no  sanction;  they  have  no  legal 
existence ;  and  the  whole  of  such  commerce  is  attempted 
without  its  protection,  and  against  its  authority.  Byn- 
kershoek  expresses  himself  with  force  upon  this  argument, 
in  his  first  book,  Chapter  VII.,  where  he  lays  down  that 
the  legality  of  commerce  and  the  mutual  use  of  courts  of 
justice  are  inseparable.  He  says  that,  in  this  respect, 
cases  of  commerce  are  undistinguishable  from  any  other 
kinds  of  case  :  '  But  if  the  enemy  be  once  permitted  to 
bring  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  what 
causes  they  may  arise ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  observe 
that  this  distinction  has  ever  been  carried  into  practice.' n 

Sir  W.  Scott  then  notices  the  constant  current  of 
decisions  in  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  where  the  rule 
had  been  rigidly  enforced  in  cases  where  acts  of  parlia- 
ment had,  on  different  occasions,  been  made  to  relax  the 
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Navigation  Law,  and  other  revenue  acts;  where  the 
government  had  authorized,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  a  homeward  trade  from  the  enemy's 
possessions,  but  had  not  specifically  protected  an  out- 
ward trade  to  the  same,  though  intimately  connected 
with  that  homeward  trade,  and  almost  necessary  to  its 
existence;  where  strong  claims,  not  merely  of  conve- 
nience, but  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  the  part  of  the 
individual;  where  cargoes  had  been  laden  before  the 
war,  but  the  parties  had  not  used  all  possible  diligence 
to  countermand  the  voyage,  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities;  and  where  it  had  been  enforced,  not  only 
against  British  subjects,  but  also  against  those  of  its 
allies  in  the  war,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rule  was 
founded  upon  a  universal  principle,  which  States  allied 
in  war  had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each 
other's  subjects. 

Such,  according  to  this  eminent  civilian,  are  the 
general  principles  of  the  rule  under  which  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  the  municipal  law  of  its  different 
States,  have  interdicted  all  commerce  with  an  enemy. 
It  is  thus  sanctioned  by  the  double  authority  of  public 
and  of  private  jurisprudence ;  and  is  founded  both  upon 
the  sound  and  salutary  principle  forbidding  all  inter- 
course with  an  enemy,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
sovereign  or  State,  and  upon  the  doctrine  that  he  who  is 
hostis — who  has  no  persona  standi  in  judicio,  no  means  of* 
enforcing  contracts, — cannot  make  contracts,  unless  by 
such  permission  (b).  g  S11 

The  same  principles  were  applied  by  the  American  Decisions  of 

j.i»-j_?j_xi#i  j»j_i*        •j.-  •j.i    th©  American 

courts  01  justice  to  the  intercourse  of  their  citizens  with  courts,  as  to 
the  enemy,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  between  ^^bilo1*11 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.     A  case  occurred  enemr- 
in  which  a  citizen  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods 
within  the  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,   and  had  deposited  them  on 
an  island  near  the  frontier;  upon  the  breaking  out  of 

(*)  The  Hoop,  1  C.  Rob.  196. 
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hostilities,  his  agents  had  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to 
the  place  of  deposit,  and  bring  away  the  goods ;  on  her 
return  she  was  captured,  and,  with  the  cargo,  condemned 
as  prize  of  war.     It  was  contended  for  the  claimant  that 
this  was  not  a  trading,  within  the  meaning  of  the  cases 
cited  to  support  the  condemnation ;  that,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  every  citizen  had  a  right,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  permit  its  members,  to 
withdraw  property  purchased  before  the  war,  and  lying 
in  the  enemy's  country.     But  the  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined, that  whatever  relaxation  of  the  strict  rights  of 
war  the  more  mitigated  and  mild  practice  of  modern 
times  might  have  established,  there  had  been  none  on 
this  subject.     The  universal  sense  of  nations  had  acknow- 
ledged the  demoralizing  effects  which  would  result  from 
the   admission    of    individual   intercourse  between  the 
States  at  war.     The  whole  nation  is  embarked  in  one 
common  bottom,  and  must  be  reconciled  to  one  common 
fate.     Every  individual  of  the  one  nation  must  acknow- 
ledge every  individual  of  the  other  nation  as  his  own 
enemy,  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  his  country.     This 
being  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  what  is  the  consequence  of 
a  breach  of  that  duty  ?     The  law  of  prize  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations.     By  it  a  hostile  character  is  attached 
to  trade,  independent  of  the  character  of  the  trader  who 
pursues   or   directs  it.     Condemnation  to  the  captor  is 
equally  the  fate  of  the  enemy's  property,  and  of  that 
found  engaged  in  an  anti-neutral  trade.     But  a  citizen 
or  ally  may  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  trade,  and  thereby 
involve  his  property  in  the  fate  of  those  in  whose  cause 
he  embarks.     This  liability  of  the  property  of  a  citizen 
to   condemnation,    as  prize   of  war,   may  likewise  be 
accounted  for   on   other    considerations.     Every  thing 
that  issues  from  a  hostile  country  is,  primd  facie,  the 
property  of  the  enemy;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
claimant  to   support  the  negative  of  the  proposition. 
But  if  the  claimant  be  a  citizen,  or  an  ally,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  makes  out  his  interest  he   confesses  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  which,  under  a  well-known 
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rule  of  the  municipal  law,  deprives  him  of  his  right  to 
prosecute  his  claim.  Nor  did  this  doctrine  rest  upon 
abstract  reasoning  only;  it  was  supported  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  enlightened,  perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
of  all  commercial  nations ;  and  it  afforded  the  Court  full 
confidence  in  their  judgment  in  this  case,  that  they 
found,  upon  recurring  to  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Prize  Causes,  established  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  that,  in  various  cases,  it  was  reasoned 
upon  as  the  established  law  of  that  Court.  Certain  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  law  of  England  before  the  American 
Revolution,  and  therefore  formed  a  part  of  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Courts  bv  their  Federal  Constitution.  Whether 
the  trading,  in  that  case,  was  such  as,  in  the  eye  of  the 
prize  law,  subjects  the  property  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion, depended  on  the  legal  force  of  the  term.  If  by 
trading,  in  the  law  of  prize,  were  meant  that  signification 
of  the  term  which  consists  in  negotiation  or  contract,  the 
case  would  certainly  not  come  under  the  penalty  of  the 
rule.  But  the  object,  policy,  and  spirit  of  the  rule  are 
intended  to  cut  off  all  communication,  or  actual  loco- 
motive intercourse  between  individuals  of  the  States  at 
war.  Negotiation  or  contract  had,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  offence.  Intercourse  incon- 
sistent with  actual  hostility,  is  the  offence  against  which 
tho  rule  is  directed;  and  by  substituting  this  term  for 
that  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
argument,  that  this  was  not  a  trading  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cases  cited.  Whether,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
war,  a  citizen  has  a  right  to  remove  to  his  own  country, 
with  his  property,  or  not,  the  claimant  certainly  had  not 
a  right  to  leave  his  own  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  his  property  from  an  enemy's  country. 
As  to  the  claim  for  the  vessel,  it  was  held  to  be  founded 
upon  no  pretext  whatever;  for  the  undertaking  was 
altogether  voluntary  and  inexcusable  (c). 

(r)  The  Rapid,  8  Cranch,  155. 
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So  where  hostilities  had  broken  out,  and  the  vessel  in 
question,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war,  and  unpressed 
by  any  peculiar  danger,  changed  her  course  and  sought 
an  enemy's  port,  where  she  traded  and  took  in  a  cargo, 
it  was  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  confiscation.  If  such 
an  act  could  be  justified,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit 
trade  with  an  enemy.  The  subsequent  traffic  in  the 
enemy's  country,  by  which  her  return  cargo  was  obtained, 
connected  itself  with  a  voluntary  sailing  for  a  hostile 
port ;  nor  did  the  circumstance  that  she  was  carried  by 
force  into  one  part  of  the  enemy's  dominions,  when  her 
actual  destination  was  another,  break  the  chain.  The 
conduct  of  this  ship  was  much  less  to  be  defended  than 
that  of  The  Rapid  (d). 

So,  also,  where  goods  were  purchased  some  time  before 
the  war,  by  the  agent  of  an  American  citizen  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  shipped  until  nearly  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  they  were  pronounced  liable  to 
confiscation.  Supposing  a  citizen  had  a  right,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's 
country  his  property  purchased  before  the  war,  (on  which 
the  Court  gave  no  opinion,)  such  right  must  be  exercised 
with  due  diligence,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  a 
knowledge  of  hostilities.  To  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw 
property  from  a  hostile  country  a  long  time  after  the 
commencement  of  war,  upon  the  pretext  of  its  having 
been  purchased  before  the  war,  would  lead  to  the  most 
injurious  consequences,  and  hold  out  temptations  to  every 
species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal  traffic  with  the  enemy. 
To  such  an  unlimited  extent  the  right  could  not  exist  (e). 

In  December,  1863,  The  Gray  Jacket  sailed  from  Mobile  Bay,  a 
Confederate  port  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets,  and  the 
next  day  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Federal  cruiser.  The 
owner  of  The  Gray  Jacket  asserted  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  quit 
the  rebel  States  with  the  ship  and  as  much  property  as  he  could  take 
in  her,  in  order  to  repair  to  one  of  the  loyal  States.  The  court  below, 
however,  condemned  the  ship  as  prize.  The  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeal,  said,  the  liability  of  the  property  was  irrespective  of  the 


(d)  The  Alexander,  8  Cranch,  169. 


(<■)  The  St.  Lawrence,  8  Cranch,  434 ; 
S.  C,  9  Cranch,  120. 
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status  domicilii,  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  owner.  If  it  came  from 
enemy  territory,  it  bore  the  impress  of  enemy  property.  If  it  belonged 
to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors,  it  was  nevertheless  as 
much  liable  to  condemnation  as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the 
hostile  country  or  by  the  hostile  government  itself.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation of  these  rules  is,  that  where,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the  owner  escapes  with  such  property  as 
he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good  faith  thus  early  removes  his  property 
with  a  view  of  putting  it  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  hostile  power, 
the  property  in  such  cases  is  exempt  from  the  liability  which  would 
otherwise  attend  it.  The  Gray  Jacket  having  only  sailed  in  December, 
1863,  whereas  the  war  broke  out  in  April,  1861,  her  removal  was  held 
to  be  too  late  and  she  was  condemned  as  prize  (/). 

§  314. 
In  another  case,  the  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  ^'  Jo*ph. 

United  States,  sailed  from  thence  before  the  war,  with  a 
cargo  or  freight,  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  thence  back  to  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  in  Liverpool,  there  discharged  her  cargo,  and 
took  in  another  at  Hull,  and  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg 
under  a  British  license,  granted  the  8th  June,  1812, 
authorizing  the  export  of  mahogany  to  Russia,  and  the 
importation  of  a  return  cargo  to  England.  On  her 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  she  received  news  of  the  war, 
and  sailed  to  London  with  a  Russian  cargo,  consigned  to 
British  merchants ;  wintered  in  Sweden,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  sailed  under  convoy  of  a  British  man-of- 
war  for  England,  where  she  arrived  and  delivered  her 
cargo,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  under 
a  British  license,  and  was  captured  near  Boston  Light- 
house. The  Court  stated,  in  delivering  its  judgment, 
that,  after  the  decisions  above  cited,  it  was  not  to  be 
contended  that  the  sailing  with  a  cargo  or  freight,  from 
Russia  to  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  war,  did  not  amount  to  such  a  trading  with  the 
enemy  as  to  subject  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemna- 
tion, as  prize  of  war,  had  they  been  captured  whilst 
proceeding  on  that  voyage.  The  alleged  necessity  of 
undertaking  that  voyage  to  enable  the  master,  out  of 
the  freight,  to  discharge  his  expenses  at  St.  Petersburg, 

(/)  [The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wallace,  342,  369.] 
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countenanced,  as  the  master  declared,  by  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  minister  there,  that,  by  undertaking 
such  a  voyage,  he  would  violate  no  law  of  his  own 
country ;  although  those  considerations,  if  founded  in 
truth,  presented  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship,  yet  they 
afforded  no  legal  excuse  which  it  was  competent  for  the 
Court  to  admit  as  the  basis  of  its  decision.  The  counsel 
for  the  claimant  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  insufficiency 
of  this  ground,  and  had  applied  their  strength  to  show 
that  the  vessel  was  not  taken  in  delicto,  having  finished 
the  offensive  voyage  in  which  she  was  engaged  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  having  been  captured  on  her 
return  home  in  ballast.  It  was  not  denied  that,  if  she 
had  been  taken  in  the  same  voyage  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed,  she  would  be  considered  as  still  in  delicto, 
and  subject  to  confiscation;  but  it  was  contended  that 
her  voyage  terminated  at  the  enemy's  port,  and  that  she 
was,  on  her  return,  on  a  new  voyage.  But  the  Court 
said,  that  even  admitting  that  the  outward  and  home- 
ward voyage  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  render  them 
two  distinct  voyages,  still,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  termini  of  the  homeward  voyage  were  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  United  States.  The  continuity  of  such  a 
voyage  could  not  be  broken  by  a  voluntary  deviation  of 
the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  inter- 
mediate trade.  That  the  going  from  the  neutral  to  the 
enemy's  country  was  not  undertaken  as  a  new  voyage, 
was  admitted  by  the  claimants,  who  alleged  that  it  was 
undertaken  as  subsidiary  to  the  voyage  home.  It  was, 
in  short,  a  voyage  from  the  neutral  country,  by  the  way 
of  the  enemy's  country ;  and,  consequently,  the  vessel, 
during  any  part  of  that  voyage,  if  seized  for  any 
conduct  subjecting  her  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war, 
o  315,  was  seized  in  delicto  (g). 
swctaees  of  We  have  seen  what  is  the  rule  of  public  and  municipal 
law  on  this  subject,  and  what  are  the  sanctions  by  which 
it  is  guarded.     Various   attempts  have  been   made  to 

(g)  The  Joseph,  8  Cranch,  451. 
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evade  its  operation,  and  to  escape  its  penalties ;  but  its 
inflexible  rigour  has  defeated  all  these  attempts.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  far  from  weakening  its 
force,  confirm  and  strengthen  it.  They  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  cases  where  the  trading  was  with  a  neutral, 
or  the  circumstances  were  considered  as  implying  a 
license,  or  the  trading  was  not  consummated  until  the 
enemy  had  ceased  to  be  such.  In  all  other  cases,  an 
express  license  from  the  government  is  held  to  be 
necessary  to  legalize  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy  (A). 

§  315a. 

These  principles  are  still  applicable  to  war  except  when  belligerents  Relaxation  of 

have,  of  their  own  accord,  chosen  to  modify  them  by  regulations  for  JJ^de^J^^e 
the  guidance  of  their  subjects  in  any  particular  case.  During  the  enemy. 
Crimean  war  England,  France,  and  Eussia  all  permitted  their  respec- 
tive subjects  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  provided  the  trade  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  neutral  flag  (t ).  This  relaxation  of  the 
rules  of  international  law  only  applied  to  that  particular  war.  England 
at  the  same  time  prohibited  her  subjects  from  dealing  with  any  secu- 
rities issued  by  the  Russian  Government  during  the  war.  Such  an  act 
was  made  a  misdemeanour  (k).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  France  permitted  German  vessels  that  had  left  Germany  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  were  destined  to  carry  goods  to  French 
ports,  to  proceed  to  such  ports  and  discharge  the  goods,  but  German 
vessels  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  were  destined  for  neutral 
ports  were  held  to  be  liable  to  capture  as  prize  (7).  o  3151% 

The  law  of  nations  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  subjects  of  the  Extent  of 
two  belligerents  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  war  between  {£J!!^ltlon  °' 
their  countries.     This  includes  any  act  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  between 
enemy,  or  receiving  his  protection ;  any  act  or  contract  which  tends  to  e*16111*68' 
increase  his  resources,  and  every  kind  of  trading  or  commercial  dealing 
or  intercourse,  whether  by  transmissions  of  money  or  goods,  or  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  either,  between  the  two  countries,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  through  the  intervention  of  third  persons  or  partnerships,  or 
by  contracts  in  any  form  looking  to,  or  involving  such  transmission, 
or  by  insurances  upon  trade  by  or  with  the  enemy.    Beyond  this  the 
prohibition  does  not  extend  (m).    It  does  not  apply  to  transactions 

(A)  The  Franklin,  6  C.  Rob.  127  ;  The  Butchine,  6  Otto,  210.] 

Madonna  delta  Qracia,  4  C.  Rob.  195;  (t)  [Kent,  by  Abdy  (2nd  ed.),  p.  190.] 

The  Juffirow  Caiharina,  6  C.  Rob.  141 ;  (*)  [17  &  18  Vict.  c.  123.] 

The  Alby,  Ibid..   251.    See  Wheaton's  (f)  [Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871-2, 

Reports,  vol.  ii.,  App.  note  (i),  p.  84  ;  Pt.  I.  pp.  246,  251.] 

Wheaton  on  Captures,  220.    [Mitchell  (m)  [Kernhaw  v.  Kehey,  100  Massa- 

v.  V.  8.,  21  Wallace,  860 ;  Badich  v.  chusetts,  672 ;  Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  18 
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wliich  are  to  take  place  entirely  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent. 
Thus,  where  a  creditor  residing  in  one  of  the  States  at  war  has  an 
agent  in  the  other  State,  to  whom  a  debtor  could  pay  the  money, 
which  agent  was  appointed  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  payment  by 
the  debtor  to  such  agent  is  lawful.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  agent, 
if  he  receives  the  money,  will  violate  the  law  by  remitting  it  to  his 
principal  (n). 

If  a  debt  between  enemies  is  contracted  during  the  war,  it  cannot  be 
sued  for  when  the  war  is  over  (o) ;  but  when  debts  have  been  contracted 
before  war  breaks  out,  the  existence  of  the  war  does  not  extinguish 
the  debts,  it  simply  suspends  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  (p).  If  the 
debts  are  not  confiscated  during  the  war,  the  right  to  enforce  payment 
revives  with  peace  {q).  As  the  creditor  cannot  sue  for  his  debt  during 
the  war,  it  has  recently  been  held  in  America  that  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  the  creditor  while  the  war  lasts  (r).  But 
there  is  no  exception  in  this  respect  in  the  English  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions (*).  In  a  case  where  the  parties  had  agreed  in  their  contract 
that  no  suit  or  action  should  be  sustainable  unless  commenced  within 
twelve  months  after  a  certain  event  should  occur,  the  Court  held,  that 
as  this  contract  was  followed  by  a  war,  by  which  the  parties  became 
enemies,  the  plaintiff  was  relieved  from  his  disability  to  sue  within  the 
twelve  months  (/). 

Another  result  of  war  is,  that  a  contract  between  a  belligerent  subject 
and  a  neutral  cannot,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  be  performed  if  the 
belligerent  subject  has  agreed  to  carry  it  out  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
a  German  vessel  was  chartered  by  a  British  subject  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (contraband  of  war)  from  Pisagua  to  Cork,  Cowes,  or 
Falmouth,  and  then  to  receive  orders  to  proceed  to  any  safe  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  continent  between  Havre  and  Hamburgh. 
On  arriving  at  Falmouth  the  master  received  orders  to  go  to  Dunkirk, 
and  started  for  that  port.  Shortly  before  arriving  there,  he  was  told 
by  a  French  pilot  that  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  thereupon  he  sailed  to  Dover  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation. He  had  appeared  off  Dunkirk  on  the  16th  of  July,  1870,  and 
war  was  actually  declared  on  the  19th.  At  Dover  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  cargo  unless  the  freight  was  paid.  The  ship  was  therefore 
sued  by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo.     The  Privy  Council  held  that  he 


Howard,  111 ;  Hanger  y.  Abbott,  6  Wal- 
ton, 635  ;  Montgomery  v.  XT.  S.t  16  Ibid. 
396;  Snell  v.  Dwight,  120  Massachu- 
setts, 9.] 

(«)  [Ward  t.  Smith,  7  Wallace,  452 ; 
XT.  S.  v.  Groeemayer,  9  Ibid.  75.] 

(o)  [Willieon  v.  Paterson,  7  Taunton, 
439.] 

(p)  [Ware  v.  Hilton,  3  Dallas,  199; 
Upton,  Martime  Law,  p.  42.] 


(?)  [Manning,  by  Amos  (ed.  1876), 
p.  176  ;  Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wallace, 
637.] 

(r)  [Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wallace,  532  ; 
The  Protector,  9  Ibid.  687 ;  XT.  S.  v. 
Witey,  11  Ibid.  608.] 

(«)  [De  Wahl  v.  JBraune,  25  L.  J.  Ex. 
343,  345.] 

(t)  [Semmes  v.  Hartford  Int.  Co.,  13 
Wallace,  158.] 
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was  justified  in  putting  back  to  Dover,  and  had  been  guilty  ol  no 
improper  delay  or  deviation  from  the  voyage.  As  war  was  declared, 
his  vessel,  being  German,  could  not  go  to  Dunkirk,  and  he  was  therefore 
not  bound  to  carry  out  his  contract  in  that  respect.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Court  allowed  the  master  the  freight  from  Pisagua  to  Dover, 
because  Dunkirk  was  not  the  only  port  stipulated  for  in  the  charter 
party,  and  delivery  at  Dover  was  within  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
They  declined  to  decide  whether  the  freight  would  have  been  earned 
if  no  other  port  but  Dunkirk  had  been  mentioned  («). 

Not  only  is  such  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  on  the  Trade  with 
part  of  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State,  prohibited  and  ene^y^-n 
punished  with  confiscation  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  their  p^f  °m2d 
own  country,  but,  during  a  conjoint  war,  no  subject  of  flubi«5ts. 
an  ally  can  trade  with  the  common  enemy,  without  being 
liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  ally,  of 
his  property  engaged  in  such  trade.  This  rale  is  a 
corollary  of  the  other ;  and  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  such  trade  is  forbidden  to  the  subjects  of  the 
co-belligerent  by  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country, 
by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  express  or 
implied  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
the  allied  powers.  And  as  the  former  rule  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State,  so  this  can  be  relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of 
the  allied  nations,  according  to  their  mutual  agreement. 
A  declaration  of  hostilities  naturally  carries  with  it  an 
interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercourse.  Where  one 
State  only  is  at  war,  this  interdiction  may  be  relaxed,  as 
to  its  own  subjects,  without  injuring  any  other  State; 
but  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause 
against  a  common  enemy,  there  is  an  implied,  if  not  an 
express  contract,  that  neither  of  the  co-belligerent  States 
shall  do  anything  to  defeat  the  common  object.  If  one 
State  allows  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted 
trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  it 
will  supply  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  the  common  cause.  It  should  seem  that  it  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  Prize  Court  of  one 

(»)  \_The  Teutonic,  L.  R.  4  P.  0.  171.      E.  583;    The  Expreu,   Ibid.  597;   The 
See  also  The  San  Soman,  L.  R.  3  A.  &      Patria,  Ibid.  436.] 
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of  the  allied  States,  to  say  that  the  other  has  allowed  this 
practice  to  its  own  subjects ;  it  should  also  be  shown, 
either  that  the  practice  is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot 
interfere  with  the  common  operations,  or  that  it  has  the 
allowance  of  the  other  confederate  State  (#). 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle,  interdicting 
all  commercial  and  other  pacific  intercourse  with  the 
public  enemy,  that  every  species  of  private  contract  made 
with  his  subjects  during  the  war  is  unlawful.  The  rule 
thus  deduced  is  applicable  to  insurance  on  enemy's  pro- 
perty and  trade ;  to  the  drawing  and  negotiating  of  bills 
of  exchange  between  subjects  of  the  powers  at  war ;  to 
the  remission  of  funds,  in  money  or  bills,  to  the  enemy's 
country ;  to  commercial  partnerships  entered  into  between 
the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  existing  previous  to  the  declaration ;  which  last 
are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act  of  the  war  itself, 
although,  as  to  other  contracts,  it  only  suspends  the 
remedy  (y). 

Grotius,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  third  book,  where 
the  enemy's  he  is  treating  of  the  liability  of  the  property  of  subjects 
to  reprisals.  e  for  the  injuries  committed  by  the  State  to  other  commu- 
nities, lays  down  that  "  by  the  law  of  nations,  all  the 
subjects  of  the  offending  State,  who  are  such  from  a 
permanent  cause,  whether  natives,  or  emigrants  from 
another  country,  are  liable  to  reprisals,  but  not  so  those 
who  are  only  travelling  or  sojourning  for  a  little  time ; — 
for  reprisals,"  says  he,  "have  been  introduced  as  a  species 
of  charge  imposed  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  public; 
from  which  are  exempt  those  who  are  only  temporarily 
subject  to  the  laws.  Ambassadors  and  their  goods  are, 
however,  excepted  from  this  liability  of  subjects,  but  not 
those  sent  to  an  enemy."  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  right  of  killing 


§318. 

Persons 
domiciled  in 


(x)  Bynkerahoek,  Queest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  10 ;  The  Neptunus,  6  C.  Rob. 
403;  4  Ibid.  251. 

(yj  Bynkerahoek,  Queest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  21.  Duponoeau's  Transl. 
p.  166,  Note.    Kent's  Commentaries  on 


American  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68,  6th 
ed.  [Gritwoldy.  Waddington,  16  John* 
son,  438;  JBsporito  v.  Bowden,  7  E.  & 
B.  785 ;  The  William  Bagaley,  6  Wal- 
lace, 377.] 
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and  doing  other  bodily  harm  to  enemies,  in  what  he  calls 
solemn  war,  he  holds  that  this  right  extends,  "  not  only  to 
those  who  bear  arms,  or  are  subjects  of  the  author  of  the 
war,  but  to  all  those  who  are  found  within  the  enemy's 
territory.  In  fact,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  hostile 
intentions  even  of  strangers  who  are  within  the  enemy's 
territory  at  the  time,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  the  right 
of  which  we  are  speaking  applicable  even  to  them  in  a 
general  war.  In  which  respect  there  is  a  distinction 
between  war  and  reprisals,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  a  kind  of  contribution  paid  by  the  subjects  for  the 
debts  of  the  State  "  (*).  «  819 

Barbeyrac,  in  a  note  collating  these  passages,  observes,  Criticism  of 
that  "the  late  M.  Cocceius,  in  a  dissertation  which  I  have 
already  cited,  De  Jure  Belli  in  Amicos,  rejects  this  dis- 
tinction, and  insists  that  even  those  foreigners  who  have 
not  been  allowed  time  to  retire  ought  to  be  considered 
as  adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  justly 
exposed  to  acts  of  hostility.  In  order  to  supply  this 
pretended  defect,  he  afterwards  distinguishes  foreigners, 
who  remain  in  the  country,  from  those  who  only  trans- 
iently pass  through  it,  and  are  constrained  by  sickness 
or  the  necessity  of  their  affairs.  But  this  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others, 
he  criticized  our  author  without  understanding  him.  In 
the  following  paragraph,  Grotius  manifestly  distinguishes 
from  the  foreigners  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  those 
who  are  the  permanent  subjects  of  the  enemy,  by  whom 
he  doubtless  understands,  as  the  learned  Gronovius  has 
already  explained,  those  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country. 
Our  author  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  speaking  of  reprisals,  which  he 
allows  against  this  species  of  foreigners,  whilst  he  does 
not  grant  them  against  those  who  only  pass  through  the 
country,  or  are  temporarily  resident  in  it"  (a). 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  a  man's 

(z)    Grotius,   de   Jur.    Bel.  ac  Pae.  (a)  Grotius,  par    Barbeyrac,   in    loe, 

lib.  iii.  oap.  ii.  §  7,  No.  1.  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  [See  on  this  point  Whiting,  War  Powers 
cap.  iv.  {{  6 — 7.  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  (43rd  ed.),  p.  334.] 
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native  country  upon  his  political  allegiance,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  natural-born  subject  of  one  country 
may  become  the  citizen  of  another,  in  time  of  peace,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  and  may  become  entitled  to  all 
the  commercial  privileges  attached  to  his  acquired  domi- 
cile. On  the  other  hand,  if  war  breaks  out  between  his 
adopted  country  and  his  native  country,  or  any  other, 
his  property  becomes  liable  to  reprisals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  effects  of  those  who  owe  a  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  enemy  State. 
Specieaof*  As  to  what  species  of  residence   constitutes  such  a 

^rt^ting  domicile  as  will  render  the  party  liable  to  reprisals,  the 
domicile.  |ex{.  wr{ters  are  deficient  in  definitions  and  details.  Their 
defects  are  supplied  by  the  precedents  furnished  by  the 
British  Prize  Courts,  which,  if  they  have  not  applied  the 
principle  with  undue  severity  in  the  case  of  neutrals, 
have  certainly  not  mitigated  it  in  its  application  to  that 
of  British  subjects  resident  in  the  enemy's  country  on 
g  821  *^e  commencent  of  hostilities. 
The  st.  £nta-  In  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize 
Causes,  upon  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  of 
St.  Eustatius  by  Admiral  Rodney,  delivered  in  1785,  by 
Lord  Camden,  he  stated  that  "if  a  man  went  into  a 
foreign  country  upon  a  visit,  to  travel  for  health,  to 
settle  a  particular  business,  or  the  like,  he  thought  it 
would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his  goods ;  but  a  residence, 
not  attended  with  these  circumstances,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  residence."  In  applying  the 
evidence  and  the  law  to  the  resident  foreigners  in  St. 
Eustatius,  he  said,  that  "in  every  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  resident  subjects.  Their  persons, 
their  lives,  their  industry,  were  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  under  whose  protection  they  lived ;  and  if 
war  broke  out,  they,  continuing  to  reside  there,  paid  their 
proportion  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like,  equally  with 
natural-born  subjects,  and  no  doubt  come  within  that 
description"  (£). 

(b)  M.S.    Proceedings  of  the    Com-      States.    Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney, 
missioners  under  the  Treaty  of  1794,      in  the  case  of  The  Betsey. 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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§822. 

"  Time,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  is  the  grand  ingredient  The  Harmony. 

in  constituting  domicile.  In  most  cases  it  is  unavoidably 
conclusive.  It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  if  a  person 
comes  only  for  a  special  purpose,  that  shall  not  fix  a 
domicile.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unqualified 
latitude,  and  without  some  respect  to  the  time  which 
such  a  purpose  may  or  shall  occupy  ;  for  if  the  purpose 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  probably,  or  does  actually, 
detain  the  person  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a  general 
residence  might  grow  upon  the  special  purpose.  A 
special  purpose  may  lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it 
shall  detain  him  the  whole  of  his  life.  Against  such  a 
long  residence,  the  plea  of  an  original  special  purpose 
could  not  be  averred ;  it  must  be  inferred  in  such  a  case 
that  other  purposes  forced  themselves  upon  him,  and 
mixed  themselves  with  the  original  design,  and  impressed 
upon  him  the  character  of  the  country  where  he  resided. 
Supposing  a  man  conies  into  a  belligerent  country  at  or 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  certainly  reason- 
able not  to  bind  him  too  soon  to  an  acquired  character, 
and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  disentangle  himself ;  but 
if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part  of  the  war, 
contributing  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means 
to  the  strength  of  that  country,  he  could  not  plead  his 
special  purpose  with  any  effect  against  the  rights  of 
hostility.  If  he  could,  there  would  be  no  sufficient 
guard  against  the  frauds  and  abuses  of  masked,  pre- 
tended, original,  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long-continued 
residence.  There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a  plea; 
no  rule  can  fix  the  time  a  priori,  but  such  a  rule  there 
must  be.  In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time,  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  remark  that  the  same  quantity  of  business, 
which  would  not  fix  a  domicile  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
time,  would  nevertheless  have  that  effect  if  distributed 
over  a  larger  space  of  time.  This  matter  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  the  occupation, 
with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  article  of  time :  be  the 
occupation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  happen,  with  but  few 
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exceptions,  that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  constitute 

?  323.       a  domicile  "  (c)> 

The  Indian  In  the  case  of  The  Indian  Chief,  determined  in  1800, 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled 
in  England,  had  engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  to 
the  British  East  Indies,  a  trade  prohibited  to  British 
subjects,  but  allowed  to  American  citizens  under  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  vessel  came  into  a  British  port 
on  its  return  voyage,  and  was  seized  as  engaged  in  illicit 
trade.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  then  left  England,  was 
determined  not  to  be  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of 
capture,  and  restitution  was  decreed.  In  delivering  his 
judgment -in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  "  Taking  it  to 
be  clear  that  the  national  character  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
British  merchant,  was  founded  in  residence  only,  that  it 
was  acquired  by  residence,  and  rested  on  that  circum- 
stance alone,  it  must  be  held,  that,  from  the  moment  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  country  where  he  had  resided  on 
his  way  to  his  own  country,  he  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
suming his  original  character,  and  must  be  considered 
as  an  American.*  The  character  that  is  gained  by 
residence,  ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an  adventitious 
character,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  moment 
that  he  puts  himself  in  motion,  bond  fide,  to  quit  the 
§  324.       country,  sine  animo  revertendi"  (d). 

The  native  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  requires 

oharaoter  m  J  ... 

easily  reverts,  fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  domicile,  in  the  case  of 
a  native  subject,  than  to  impress  the  national  character 
on  one  who  is  originally  of  another  country.  Thus,  the 
property  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  residing,  and 
was  probably  naturalized,  in  the  United  States,  but  who 
had  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  and  shipped  from  thence 
the  produce  of  that  island  to  France,  was  condemned  in 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  (e). 

(c)  The  Harmony  9  2  C.  Rob.  324.  law  of  France,  Code  des  Prises,  torn.  i. 

(d)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Hob.  12.  pp.  92,  139,  303,  and  by  the  American 
[Nelson,  Private  International  Law,  34.]  Prize  Courts.      The  Dos  Mermanos,  2 

(e)  La  Virginie,  6  C.  Bob.  99.    The  Wheaton,  76. 


same  rule  is  also  adopted  in  the  prize 
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In  The  Indian  Chief,  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  is  referred 
to  by  the  claimant's  counsel  as  having  obtained  restitu- 
tion, though  at  the  time  of  sailing  he  was  resident  in  the 
enemy's  country ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal, 
in  1800,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Robinson,  in  which  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Mr.  Dutilth's  property  were  condemned 
or  restored,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  residence 
at  the  time  of  capture.  That  decision  is  more  particularly 
stated  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of 
The  Harmony  before  the  Lords,  July  7, 1803.  "  The  case 
of  Mr.  Dutilth  also  illustrates  the  present.  He  came  to 
Europe  about  the  end  of  July,  1793,  at  the  time  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  alarm  on  account  of  the  state  of  com- 
merce. He  went  to  Holland,  then  not  only  in  a  state  of 
amity,  but  of  alliance  with  this  country;  he  continued 
there  until  the  French  entered.  During  the  whole  time 
he  was  there,  he  was  without  any  establishment ;  he  had 
no  counting-house ;  he  had  no  contracts  or  dealings  with 
contractors  there ;  he  employed  merchants  there  to  sell 
his  property,  paying  them  a  commission.  Upon  the 
French  entering  into  Holland,  he  applied  for  advice  to 
know  what  was  left  for  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, having  remained  there  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
state  of  mercantile  credit,  which  not  only  affected  Dutch 
and  American,  but  English  houses,  who  were  all  looking 
after  the  state  of  credit  in  that  country.  In  1794,  when 
the  French  came  there,  Mr.  D.  applied  to  Mr.  Adams, 
the  American  minister,  who  advised  him  to  stay  until  he 
could  get  a  passport.  He  continued  there  until  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  and,  having  wound  up  his  concerns, 
came  away.  Some  part  of  his  property  was  captured 
before  he  came  there.  That  part  which  was  taken  before 
he  came  there  was  restored  to  him  {The  Fair  American, 
Adm.,  1796),  but  that  part  which  was  taken  while  he  was 
there  was  condemned,  and  that  because  he  was  in  Holland 
at  the  time  of  the  capture."  The  Hannibal  and  Pomona, 
Lords,  1800  (/). 

The  case  of  The  Diana,  determined  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  th*  Diana. 

(/)  Wheafcm's  Rep.  yol.  ii.  Appendix,  27,  28, 29. 
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1803,  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  this  subject.  During 
the  wax  which  commenced  in  1795  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  the  colony  of  Demerara  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  restored 
to  the  Dutch.  That  treaty  contained  an  article  allowing 
the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  a 
term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  notification 
of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  effects 
acquired  before  or  during  the  war,  in  which  term  they 
might  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property.  Pre- 
vious to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  in  1803, 
The  Diana  and  several  other  vessels,  laden  with  colonial 
produce,  were  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Demerara  to 
Holland.  Immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  from  the  notification 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Demerara  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  Claims  to  the  captured  property  were 
filed  by  original  British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  Demerara, 
some  of  whom  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  it  was  in 
possession  of  Great  Britain ;  others  before  that  event. 
The  cause  came  on  for  hearing  after  it  had  again  become 
a  British  colony. 

Sir  W.  Scott  decreed  restitution  to  those  British  subjects 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  in  British  possession, 
but  condemned  the  property  of  those  who  had  settled 
there  before  that  time.  He  held  that  those  of  the  first 
class,  by  settling  in  Demerara  while  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  afforded  a  presumption  of  their  intending  to 
return,  if  the  island  should  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  presumption,  recognized  by  the  treaty, 
relieved  those  claimants  from  the  necessity  of  proving 
such  intention.  He  thought  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  their  jus  postliminii,  and  he  held 
them  entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  subjects.  But 
he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  "  mere  recency  of  estab- 
lishment would  not  avail,  if  the  intention  of  making  a 
permanent  residence  there  was  fixed  upon  the  party. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Whitehill  fully  established  this  point. 
He  had  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius  only  a  day  or  two  before 
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Admiral  Rodney  and  the  British  forces  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  gone  to  establish 
himself  there,  and  his  property  was  condemned.  Here 
recency,  therefore,  would  not  be  sufficient." 

But  the  property  of  those  claimants  who  had  settled  in 
Demerara  before  that  colony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain  was  condemned.  "  Having  settled  without 
any  faith  in  British  possession,  it  cannot  be  supposed," 
he  said,  "that  they  would  have  relinquished  their  resi- 
dence because  that  possession  had  ceased.  They  had 
passed  from  one  sovereignty  with  indifference,  and  if 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  again  to  a  connec- 
tion with  this  country,  they  must  have  viewed  it  as  a 
circumstance  that  was  in  no  degree  likely  to  affect  their 
intention  of  remaining  there.  On  the  situation  of  persons 
settled  there  previous  to  the  time  of  British  possession,  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  pronounce,  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  persons  resident  in  Amsterdam. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  if  there  were  among 
these  any  who  were  actually  removing,  and  that  fact  is 
properly  ascertained,  their  goods  may  be  capable  of 
restitution.  All  that  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  there 
must  be  evidence  of  an  intention  to  remove  on  the  part 
of  those  who  settled  prior  to  British  possession,  the 
presumption  not  being  in  their  favour  "  (g). 

The  case  of  The  Ocean,  determined  in  1804,  was  a  Case  of 
claim  relating  to  British  subjects  settled  in  foreign  States  E^oriLg 
in  time  of  amity,  and  taking  early  measures  to  withdraw  JjJ^y1® 
themselves  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.     It  appeared  2Ste2aS 
that  the  claimant  had  been  settled  as  a  partner  in  a  house  <«t  of  war. 
of  trade  in  Holland,  but  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  was  prevented 
from  removing  personally  only  by  the  violent  detention  of 
all  British  subjects  who  happened  to  be  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  enemy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.     In 
this  case  Sir  W.  Scott  said:    "It  would,  I   think,  be 
going  further  than  the  law  requires,  to  conclude  this 

(?)  The  Diana,  5  C.  Bob.  60. 
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person  by  his  former  occupation,  and  by  his  present 
constrained  residence  in  France,  so  as  not  to  admit  him 
to  have  taken  himself  out  of  the  effect  of  supervening 
hostilities,  by  the  means  which  he  had  used  for  his 
removal.  On  sufficient  proof  being  made  of  the  pro- 
perty, I  shall  be  disposed  to  hold  him  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion "(A). 

In  a  note  to  this  case,  Sir  C.  Robinson  states  that  the 
situation  of  British  subjects  wishing  to  remove  from 
the  enemy's  country  on  the  event  of  a  war,  but  prevented 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hostilities  from  taking 
measures  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  restitution,  formed 
not  unfrequently  a  case  of  considerable  hardship  in  the 
Prize  Court.  He  advises  persons  so  situated,  on  their 
actual  removal,  to  make  application  to  government  for 
a  special  pass,  rather  than  to  trust  valuable  property  to 
the  effect  of  a  mere  intention  to  remove,  dubious  as  that 
intention  may  frequently  appear  under  the  circumstances 
that  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  And 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  observes, 
"  that  pretences  of  withdrawing  funds  are  at  all  times  to 
be  watched  with  considerable  jealousy;  but  when  the 
transaction  appears  to  have  been  conducted  bond  fide  with 
that  view,  and  to  be  directed  only  to  the  removal  of 
property,  which  the  accidents  of  war  may  have  lodged 
in  the  belligerent  country,  cases  of  this  kind  are  entitled  to 
be  treated  with  some  indulgence."  But  in  a  subsequent 
case,  where  an  indulgence  was  allowed  by  the  Court  for 
the  withdrawal  of  British  property  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, he  intimated  that  the  decree  of  restitution, 
in  that  particular  case,  was  not  to  be  understood  as  in 
any  degree  relaxing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license, 
wherever  property  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's 

*  K827.    country(0- 

Delrionsof  The  same  principles,  as  to  the  effect  of  domicile,  or 
wSrtTencai1  commercial  inhabitancy  in  the  enemy's  country,  were 
The  Venus,      adopted  by  the  prize  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 

(A)  5  C.  Rob.  91.  (i)  4  0.  Rob.  234.    The  Jufrow  Catha- 

rina,  6  C.  Rob.  141. 
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during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  rule  was 
applied  to  the  case  of  native  British  subjects,  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  long  before  the  war,  and 
became  naturalized  citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  to  native  citizens  residing  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration.  The  naturalized  citizens 
in  question  had,  long  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
returned  to  their  native  country,  where  they  were  domi- 
ciled and  engaged  in  trade  at  the  time  the  shipments  in 
question  were  made.  The  goods  were  shipped  before 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the 
capture,  one  of  the  claimants  was  yet  in  the  enemy's 
country,  but  had,  since  he  heard  of  the  capture,  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  various  causes  set  forth  in  his  affidavit. 
Another  had  actually  returned  some  time  after  the 
capture,  and  a  third  was  still  in  the  enemy's  country. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment  in  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts 
upon  which  the  domicile  of  the  claimants  was  asserted, 
the  questions  of  law  to  be  considered  were  two :  Firsty 
by  what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  a  national  character 
may  be  impressed  upon  a  person,  different  from  that 
which  permanent  allegiance  gives  him;  and,  secondly, 
what  are  the  legal  consequences  to  which  this  acquired 
character  may  expose  him,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking 
place  between  the  country  of  his  residence  and  that  of 
his  birth,  or  that  in  which  he  had  been  naturalized.  «  32g 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  opinions  of  the  Domicile 
text  writers  and  the  decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  from  gms^ 
Prize  already  cited,  were  referred  to ;  but  it  was  added  aU°8i,mco- 
that,  in  deciding  whether  a  person  has  obtained  the  right 
of  an  acquired  domicile,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
much,  if  any  assistance,  should  be  derived  from  mere 
elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.      They  can 
only  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  law ;  and  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  establish  rules  for 
the  proper  application  of  those  principles.    The  question, 
whether  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the  right  of  domicile 
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has  sufficiently  made  known  his  intention  of  fixing  him- 
self permanently  in  the  foreign  country,  must  depend 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  he  has  made 
no  express  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  his  secret 
intention  is  to  be  discovered,  his  acts  must  be  attended 
to  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
intention.  On  this  ground  the  courts  of  England  have 
decided,  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country, 
settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such  evidences  of  an 
intention  permanently  to  reside  there,  as  to  stamp  him 
with  the  national  character  of  the  State  where  he  resides. 
In  questions  on  this  subject,  the  chief  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  animus  manendi;  and  courts  are  to  devise 
such  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  as  may  establish  the 
fact  of  intention.  If  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the 
intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicile  is 
acquired  by  residence  even  of  a  few  days.  This  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  Another  was  that  a  neutral 
or  subject,  found  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
presumed  to  be  there  animo  manendi;  and  if  a  State  at 
war  should  bring  his  national  character  into  question,  it 
lies  upon  him  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  residence. 
As  to  some  other  rules  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  England, 
particularly  those  which  fix  the  national  character  of  a 
person,  on  the  ground  of  constructive  residence  or  tho 
peculiar  nature  of  liis  trade,  the  court  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time;  because,  in  the 
present  case,  it  was  admitted  that  the  claimants  had 
acquired  a  right  of  domicile  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
«  goo  ^e  United  States. 
Effect  of  The  next  question  was,  what  are  the  consequences  to 

foreign  state*  which  this  acquired  domicile  may  legally  expose  the  per- 
son entitled  to  it,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking  place 
between  the  government  under  which  he  resides  and  that 
to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance,     A  neutral,  in 
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this  situation,  if  he  should  engage  in  open  hostilities 
with  the  other  belligerent,  would  be  considered  and 
treated  as  an  enemy.  A  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent 
could  not  be  so  considered,  because  he  could  not,  by  any 
act  of  hostility,  render  himself,  strictly  speaking,  an 
enemy,  contrary  to  his  permanent  allegiance ;  but  al- 
though he  cannot  be  considered  an  enemy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  is  deemed  such  with  reference 
to  the  seizure  of  so  much  of  his  property  concerned  in  the 
enemy's  trade,  as  is  connected  with  his  residence.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  the  enemy ;  he  is  himself  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  although  not  criminally  so,  unless  he  engages 
in  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country,  or  perhaps 
refuses,  when  required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The 
same  rule,  as  to  property  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  applies  to  neutrals,  and  for  the  same  reason; 
The  converse  of  this  rule  inevitably  applies  to  the  subject 
of  a  belligerent  State  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country ;  he 
is  deemed  a  neutral  by  both  belligerents,  with  reference 
to  the  trade  which  he  carries  on  with  the  adverse  belli- 
gerent, and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  „  ^ 

But  this  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  R^mndatian 
residence  may  be  thrown  off  at  pleasure,  by  a  return  to  °  omlcl  e" 
his  native  country,  or  even  by  turning  his  back  on  the 
country  in  which  he  resided,  on  his  way  to  another. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  rule  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
Having  once  acquired  a  national  character,  by  residence 
in  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  all  the 
consequences  of  it  until  he  has  thrown  it  off,  either  by  an 
actual  return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  that  where  he 
was  naturalized,  or  by  commencing  his  removal,  bond 
fide,  and  without  an  intention  of  returning.  If  anything 
short  of  actual  removal  be  admitted  to  work  a  change  in 
the  national  character  acquired  by  residence,  it  seems 
perfectly  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  a  bond  fide 
intention  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
sincerity.  Mere  declarations  of  such  an  intention  ought 
never  to  be  relied  upon,  when  contradicted,  or  at  least 
rendered  doubtful,  by  a  continuance  of  that  residence 
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which  impressed  the  character.  They  may  have  been 
made  to  deceive;  or,  if  sincerely  made,  they  may  never  be 
executed.  Even  the  party  himself  ought  not  to  be  bound 
by  them,  because  he  may  afterwards  find  reason  to  change 
his  determination,  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
But  when  he  accompanies  these  declarations  by  acts 
which  speak  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  consummated  by  actual  removal,  the 
strongest  evidence  is  afforded  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  case  can  furnish.  And  is  it  not  proper  that  the  courts 
of  a  belligerent  nation  should  deny  to  any  person  the 
right  to  use  a  character  so  equivocal  as  to  put  it  in  his 
power  to  claim  whichever  may  best  suit  his  purpose, 
when  it  is  called  in  question  ?  If  his  property  be  taken 
trading  with  the  enemy,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  shield  it 
from  confiscation  by  alleging  that  he  had  intended  to 
remove  from  the  enemy's  country  to  his  own,  then 
neutral,  and  therefore  that,  as  a  neutral,  the  trade  was 
to  him  lawful  ?  If  war  exists  between  the  country  of 
his  residence  and  his  native  country,  and  his  property 
be  seized  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter,  shall  he  be 
heard  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  that  he  was  a  domiciled 
subject  in  the  country  of  the  captor;  and  in  the  latter, 
that  he  was  a  native  subject  of  the  country  of  that  captor 
also,  because  he  had  declared  an  intention  to  resume  his 
native  character,  and  thus  to  parry  the  belligerent  rights 
of  both  ?  It  was  to  guard  against  such  inconsistencies, 
and  against  the  frauds  which  such  pretensions,  if  tole- 
rated, would  sanction,  that  the  rule  above  mentioned  had 
been  adopted.  Upon  what  sound  principle  could  a  dis? 
tinction  be  framed  between  the  case  of  a  neutral,  and 
the  subject  of  one  belligerent  domiciled  in  the  country 
of  the  other,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ?  The  pro- 
perty of  each,  found  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  their 
adopted  country,  belonged  to  them,  before  the  war,  in 
the  character  of  subjects  of  that  country,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  retain  their  domicile ;  and  when  war  takes 
place  between  that  country  and  any  other,  by  which  the 
two  nations  and  all  their  subjects  become  enemies  to  each 
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other,  it  follows  that  this  property,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  a  friend,  belongs  now  to  him  who,  in 
reference  to  that  property,  is  an  enemy.  o  ^\ 

This  doctrine  of  the  common-law  courts  and  prize  Effect  of 
tribunals  of  England  is  founded,  like  that  mentioned  foreign 
under  the  first  head,  upon  international  law,  and  was  omi°  e' 
believed  to  be  strongly  supported  by  reason  and  justice. 
And  why,  it  might  be  confidently  asked,  should  not  the 
property  of  enemy's  subjects  be  exposed  to  the  law  of 
reprisals  and  of  war,  so  long  as  the  owner  retains  his 
acquired  domicile,  or,  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  continues 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  2 
They  were  before,  and  continue  after  the  war,  bound 
by  such  residence  to  the  society  of  which  they  were 
members,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  owing  a 
qualified  allegiance  thereto.  They  are  obliged  to  defend 
it  (with  an  exception  of  such  subject  with  relation  to  his 
native  country),  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords 
them,  and  the  privileges  which  the  laws  bestow  upon 
them  as  subjects.  The  property  of  such  persons,  equally 
with  that  of  the  native  subjects  in  their  locality,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  goods  of  the  nation,  in  regard  to  other 
States.  It  belongs  in  some  sort  to  the  State,  from  the 
right  which  the  State  has  over  the  goods  of  its  citizens, 
which  make  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  its  riches  and 
augment  its  power.  Vattel,  liv.  i.,  ch.  14,  §  182.  "In 
reprisals,"  continues  the  same  author,  "we  seize  on  the 
property  of  the  subject,  just  as  on  that  of  the  sovereign; 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  re- 
prisals, wherever  it  can  be  seized,  with  the  exception  of 
a  deposit  intrusted  to  the  public  faith."  Liv.  ii.,  ch.  18, 
§  344.  Now,  if  a  permanent  residence  constitutes  the 
person  a  subject  of  the  country  where  he  is  settled,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  reside  there,  and  subjects  his 
property  to  the  law  of  reprisals,  as  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
same  consequences  would  not  follow,  in  the  case  of  an 
open  and  public  war,  whether  between  the  adopted  and 
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native  countries  of  persons  so  domiciled,  or  between  the 
former  and  any  other  nation. 

If,  then,  nothing  but  an  actual  removal,  or  a  bond  fide 
beginning  to  remove,  could  change  a  national  character 
acquired  by  domicile  ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  capture,  the 
property  belonged  to  such  domiciled  person,  in  his 
character  of  a.  subject ;  what  was  there  that  did  or  ought 
to  exempt  it  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native 
country,  if,  at  the  time  of  capture,  he  continues  to  reside 
in  the  country  of  the  adverse  belligerent  ? 

It  was  contended  that  a  native  or  naturalized  subject 
of  one  country,  who  is  surprised  in  the  country  where  he 
was  domiciled,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  ought  to  have 
time  to  make  his  election  to  continue  there,  or  to  remove 
to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance ; 
and  that,  until  such  election  be  made,  his  property  ought 
to  be  protected  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  latter. 
This  doctrine  was  believed  to  be  as  unfounded  in  reason 
and  justice,  as  it  clearly  was  in  law.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  founded  upon  a  presumption  that  the  person  will 
certainly  remove,  before  it  can  possibly  be  known  whether 
he  may  elect  to  do  so  or  not.  It  was  said,  that  the  pre- 
sumption ought  to  be  made,  because,  upon  receiving 
information  of  the  war,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  return 
home.  This  position  was  denied.  It  was  his  duty  to 
commit  no  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country, 
and  to  return  to  her  assistance  when  required  to  do  so ; 
nor  would  any  just  nation,  regarding  the  mild  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  require  him  to  take  arms  against 
his  native  country,  or  refuse  permission  to  him  to  with- 
draw whenever  he  wished  to  do  so,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  which,  by  such  removal,  at  a  critical 
period,  might  endanger  the  public  safety.  The  conven- 
tional law  of  nations  was  in  conformity  with  these 
principles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  stipulate  in  treaties, 
that  the  subjects  of  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  remove 
with  their  property,  or  to  remain  unmolested.     Such  a 
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stipulation  does  hot  coerce  those  subjects  to  remove  or 
remain.     They  are  left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ; 
and,  when  they  have  made  their  election,  may  claim  the 
right  of  enjoying  it,  under  the  treaty.     But  until  the 
election  is  made,  their  former  character  continues  un- 
changed.    Until  this  election  is  made,  if  the  claimant's 
property  found   upon  the  high   seas,  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  his  adopted  country,  should  be  permitted 
by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  belligerent  to  pass  free,  under 
a  notion  that  he  may  elect  to  remove  upon  notice  of  the 
war,  and  should  arrive  safe ;  what  is  to  be  done,  in  case 
the  owner  of  it  should  elect  to  remain  where  he  is  ?     For 
if  captured,  and  brought  immediately  to  adjudication,  it 
must,  upon  this  doctrine,  be  acquitted,  until  the  election 
to  remain  is  made  and  known.     In  short,  the  point  con- 
tended for  would  apply  the  doctrine  of  relation  to  cases 
where  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  it  may  gain  all 
and  can  lose  nothing.     If  he,  after  the  capture,  should 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  remain  where  he  is  domiciled, 
his  property,  embarked  before  his  election  was  made,  is 
safe ;  and  if  he  finds  it  best  to  return,  it  is  safe,  of  course. 
It  is  safe,  whether  he  goes  or  stays.     This  doctrine  pro- 
ducing such  contradictory  consequences  was  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  would  violate  prin- 
ciples long  and  well  established  in  the  Prize  Courts  of 
England,  and  which  ought  not,  without  strong  reasons 
which  may  render  them  inapplicable  to  America,  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  Court.     The  rule  there  was,  that  the 
character  of  property  during  war  cannot  be  changed  in 
transitu,  by  any  act   of  the  party,   subsequent  to  the 
capture.      The  rule   indeed  went    further  :    as  to   the 
correctness  of  which,  in  its  greatest  extension,  no  judg- 
ment needed  then  to  be  given ;  but  it  might  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  change  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
effected  by  an  election  of  the  owner  and  shipper,  made 
subsequent  to  the  capture,  and  more  especially  after  a 
knowledge   of  the  capture  is  obtained  by  the  owner. 
Observe  the  consequences.     The  capture  is  made  and 
known.     The  owner  is  allowed  to  deliberate  whether  it 
w.  a  g 
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is  his  intention  to  remain  a  subject  of  his  adopted  or  of 
his  native  country.     If  the  capture  be  made   by  the 
former,  then  he   elects   to  become   a  subject  of  that 
country ;  if  by  the  latter,  then  a  subject  of  that.     Could 
such  a  privileged  situation  be  tolerated  by  either  belli- 
gerent?    Could   any  system   of  law  be   correct  which 
places  an  individual,  who  adheres  to  one  belligerent,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  his  election  to  remove,  contributes 
to  increase  her  wealth,  in  so  anomalous  a  situation  as  to 
be  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  as  to  both 
belligerents  ?     This  notion  about  a  temporary  state  of 
neutrality  impressed  upon  a  subject  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  the  consequent  exemption  of  his  property 
from  capture  by  either,  until  he  has  had  notice  of  the 
war  and  made  his  election,  was  altogether  a  novel  theory, 
and  seemed  from  the  course  of  the  argument  to  owe  its 
origin   to   a  supposed  hardship  to  which  the  contrary 
doctrine  exposes  him.     But  if  the  reasoning  employed  on 
the  subject  was  correct,  no  such  hardship  could  exist; 
for  if  before  the  election  is  made,  his  property  on  the 
ocean  is  liable  to  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native 
and  deserted  country,  it  is  not  only  free  from  capture  by 
those  of  his  adopted  country,  but  is  under  its  protection. 
The  privilege  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  disadvantage, 
and  is   therefore  just.     The  double  privilege  claimed 
6  ooo       seems  too  unreasonable  to  be  granted  (k). 
Merchants  The  national  character  of  merchants  residing  in  Europe 

the  ea8t.m  and  America  is  derived  from  that  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  European 
persons,  trading  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the 
factories  founded  there,  take  their  national  character  from 
that  association  under  which  they  live  and  carry  on  their 
trade  :  this  distinction  arises  from  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  countries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  world,  alien 
merchants  mix  in  the  society  of  the  natives  ;  access  and 
intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they  become  incorporated 
to  nearly  the  full  extent.     But  in  the  east,  from  almost 

(*)  The  Venue,   8  Cranch,  253 ;    The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheaton,  64;   V.  8. 
v.  Guillem,  9  Howard,  60. 
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the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character  has  been  kept 
up ;  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into  the  general  body 
and  mass  of  the  nation ;  they  continue  strangers  and 
sojourners,  as  all  their  fathers  were.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  establishments  in  Turkey,  the  British  Courts  of  Prize, 
during  war  with  Holland,  determined  that  a  merchant, 
carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  considered  a  Dutchman,  and 
condemned  his  property  as  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
And  thus  in  China,  and  generally  throughout  the  east, 
persons  admitted  into  a  factory  are  not  known  in  their 
own  peculiar  national  character :  and  not  being  permitted 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  country,  are  considered 
only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or  factory. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  applicable 
to  the  vast  territories  occupied  by  the  British  in  Hindo- 
stan;  because,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  "  though  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is  occasionally  brought  forward 
for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  hardly  exists  otherwise  than 
as  a  phantom :  it  is  not  applied  in  any  way  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  establishments.  Great  Britain  exercises 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  which  is  among 
the  strongest  marks  of  actual  sovereignty ;  and  if  the 
high  and  empyrean  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is  sometimes 
brought  down  from  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  for  the  purposes 
of  policy,  it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  actual 
authority  which  that  country,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  creature  of  that  country,  exercise  there  with  full 
effect.  Merchants  residing  there  are  hence  considered 
as  British  subjects  "  (/).  g  S34 

In  general,  the  national  character  of  a  person,  as  neutral  House  of  * 
or  enemy,  is  determined  by  that  of  his  domicile ;  but  the  enemy^ 
property  of  a  person  may  acquire  a  hostile  character,  countr^- 
independently  of  his  national  character,  derived  from 
personal  residence.     Thus,  the  property  of  a  house  of 
trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country  is  considered 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize.     This  rule 


(0  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  12. 
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does  not  apply  to  cases  arising  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  in  reference  to  persons  who,  during  peace,  had 
habitually  carried  on  trade  in  the  enemy's  country, 
though  not  resident  there,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
time  to  withdraw  from  that  commerce.  But  if  a  person 
enters  into  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  or 
continues  that  connection  during  the  war,  he  cannot 
protect  himself  by  mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country  (m). 

The  converse  of  this  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts, 
which  has  also  been  adopted  by  those  of  America,  is  not 
extended  to  the  case  of  a  merchant  residing  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  having  a  share  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a 
neutral  country.  Residence  in  a  neutral  country  will 
not  protect  his  share  in  a  house  established  in  the 
enemy's  country,  though  residence  in  the  enemy's  country 
will  condemn  his  share  in  a  house  established  in  a  neutral 
country.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  this  want  of 
reciprocity,  strong  marks  of  the  partiality  towards  the 
interests  of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a 
prize  code  framed  by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent 
country,  and  adapted  to  encourage  its  naval  exertions  (n). 

The  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony,  or  other  territory, 
is  to  be  considered  as  hostile  property  so  long  as  it 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  be  liis 
national  character  in  other  respects,  or  wherever  may  be 
his  place  of  residence. 

This  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  was  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  case.  The 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
was  subdued  during  the  late  European  war  by  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Adrian  Benjamin  Bentzon,  an  officer  of  the  Danish 
government,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the  island,  with- 
drew from  the  island  on  its  surrender,  and  had  since 


(m)  The  Vigilantia,  1  C.  Rob.  1 ;  The 
Susa,  2  G.  Hob.  255  ;  The  Portland,  3  G. 
Hob.  41 ;  The  Jonge  Klaesina,  5  C.  Rob. 
297  ;   The  Antonia  Johanna,  1  Wheaton, 


159  ;  The  Freundschaft,  4  Wheaton,  105. 
(n)  Mr.   Chief   Justice  Marshall,   in 
The  Venue,  8  Cranch,  253. 
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resided  in  Denmark.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants 
being  secured  to  them  by  the  capitulation,  he  still  re- 
tained his  estate  in  the  island  under  the  management  of 
an  agent,  who  shipped  thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  the 
produce  of  that  estate,  on  board  a  British  ship,  and  con- 
signed to  a  commercial  house  in  London,  on  account  and 
risk  of  the  owner.  On  her  passage  the  vessel  was 
captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  brought  in  for 
adjudication.  The  sugars  were  condemned  in  the  Court 
below  as  prize  of  war,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court.  *  337 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment,  it  was  stated  by  the  ^  ™%%of 
Court,  that  some  doubt  had  been  suggested  whether  *ugar. 
Santa  Cruz,  while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
could  properly  be  considered  as  a  British  island.  But 
for  this  doubt  there  could  be  no  foundation.  Although 
acquisitions,  made  during  war,  are  not  considered  as 
permanent,  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he 
retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them.  The 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a 
British  island  until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark. 

The  question  was,  whether  the  produce  of  a  plantation 
in  that  island,  shipped  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who 
was  a  Dane  residing  in  Denmark,  must  be  considered  as 
British,  and  therefore  enemy's  property. 

In  arguing  this  question  the  counsel  for  the  claimants 
had  made  two  points.  1.  That  the  case  did  not  come 
within  the  rule  applicable  to  shipments  from  an  enemy's 
country,  even  as  laid  down  in  the  British  Courts  of 
Admiralty.  2.  That  the  rule  had  not  been  rightly  laid 
down  in  those  Courts,  and  consequently  would  not  be 
adopted  in  those  of  the  United  States.  o  333 

1.  Did  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  British  Courts  of  Examination 
Admiralty  embrace  this  case  ?     It  appeared  to  the  Court  oases  by  the 
that  the  case  of  The  Phoenix  was  precisely  in  point.     In  q^^ 
that  case  a  vessel  was  captured  in  a  voyage  from  Surinam 
to  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  claimed  by 
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persons  residing  in  Germany,  then  a  neutral  country,  as 
the  produce  of  their  estates  in  Surinam.  The  counsel 
for  the  captors  considered  the  law  of  the  case  as  entirely 
settled.  The  counsel  for  the  claimants  did  not  controvert 
this  position.  They  admitted  it,  but  endeavoured  to 
extricate  their  case  from  the  general  principle  by  giving 
it  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  In  pronounc- 
ing his  judgment,  Sir  William  Scott  laid  down  the 
general  rule  thus:  " Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
decided  and  fixed,  as  the  principle  of  this  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  very  solemn  argument  there, 
than  that  the  possession  of  the  soil  does  impress  upon  the 
owner  the  character  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  produce 
of  that  plantation  is  concerned,  in  its  transportation  to 
any  other  country,  whatever  the  local  residence  of  the 
owner  may  be.  This  has  been  so  repeatedly  decided, 
both  in  this  and  the  Superior  Court,  that  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  discussion*  No  question  can  be  made  upon  the 
point  of  law  at  this  day"  (0). 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina, 
Sir  William  Scott  laid  down  the  rule,  and  stated  its 
reason  :  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  said  he,  "  that  there 
are  transactions  so  radically  and  fundamentally  national 
as  to  impress  the  national  character,  independent  of 
peace  or  war,  and  the  local  residence  of  the  parties. 
The  produce  of  a  person's  own  plantation  in  the  colony 
of  the  enemy,  though  shipped  in  time  of  peace,  is  liable 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  by  reason 
that  the  proprietor  has  incorporated  himself  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  holder  of  the  soil, 
and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  that  country  in  that  par- 
ticular transaction,  independent  of  his  own  personal 
residence  and  occupation"  (p). 

It  was  contended  that  this  rule,  laid  down  with  so 
much  precision,  did  not  embrace  Mr.  Bentzon's  claim, 
because  he  had  "not  incorporated  himself  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation."     He  acquired  the 

(o)  The  Fhcenix,  5  C.  Bob.  21.  (p)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharine^  6  0. 

Rob.  167. 
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property  while  Santa  Cruz  was  a  Danish  colony,  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  island  when  it  became  British. 

This  distinction  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  a 
sound  one.  The  identification  of  the  national  character 
of  the  owner  with  that  of  the  soil,  in  the  particular  trans- 
action, is  not  placed  on  the  dispositions  with  which  he 
acquires  the  soil,  or  on  his  general  national  character. 
The  acquisition  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  bound  the  claimant, 
so  far  as  respects  that  land,  to  the  fate  of  Santa  Cruz, 
whatever  its  destiny  might  be.  While  that  island  belonged 
to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  unsold,  was, 
according  to  this  rule,  Danish  property,  whatever  might 
be  the  general  national  character  of  the  particular  pro- 
prietor. When  the  island  became  British,  the  soil  and 
its  produce,  while  that  produce  remained  unsold,  were 
British.  The  general  commercial  or  political  character 
of  Mr.  Bentzon  could  not,  according  to  this  rule,  affect 
that  particular  transaction.  Although  incorporated,  so 
far  as  respects  his  general  national  character,  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  Denmark,  he  was  incorporated, 
so  far  as  respected  his  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  at  that 
time  British ;  and  though,  as  a  Dane,  he  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet  as  a  proprietor  of  land 
in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy :  he  could  ship  his 
produce  to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  The  case  was  therefore  certainly  within  the  rule  as 
laid  down  by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  next  inquiry 
was,  how  far  that  rule  will  be  adopted  in  this  country  ?         o  33^ 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from  which  we  4^EtionJ?* 
derive  those  rules,  respecting  belligerent  and  neutral  rule  in 
rights,  which  are  recognized  by  all  civilized  and  com- 
mercial States  throughout  Europe  and  America.  This 
law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional.  To 
ascertain  that  which  is  unwritten,  we  resort  to  the  great 
principles  of  reason  and  justice  :  but,  as  these  principles 
will  be  differently  understood  by  different  nations  under 
different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as  being,  in 
some  degree,  fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series  of 
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judicial  decisions.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every 
country,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  a  law  common 
to  every  country,  will  be  received,  not  as  authority,  but 
with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every 
country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case, 
is  understood  in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in 
adopting  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail  in  this. 

Without  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  justice  or 
fairness  of  the  rules  established  in  the  British  Prize 
Courts,  and  of  those  established  in  the  courts  of  other 
nations,  there  were  circumstances  not  to  be  excluded 
from  consideration,  which  give  to  those  rules  a  claim  to 
our  consideration  that  we  cannot  entirely  disregard. 
The  United  States  having,  at  one  time,  formed  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  British  empire,  their  prize  law  was  our 
prize  law.  When  we  separated,  it  continued  to  be  our 
prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circumstances, 
and  was  not  varied  by  the  power  which  was  capable  of 
changing  it. 

It  would  not  be  advanced,  in  consequence  of  this  former 
relation  between  the  two  countries,  that  any  obvious  mis- 
construction of  public  law  made  by  the  British  Courts  is 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other 
.  countries.  But  a  case  professing  to  be  decided  entirely 
on  ancient  principles,  will  not  be  entirely  disregarded, 
unless  it  be  very  unreasonable,  or  be  founded  on  a  con- 
struction rejected  by  other  nations. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  The  Phoenix  was  said  to  be  a 
recent  rule,  because  a  case  solemnly  decided  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  in  1783,  is  quoted  in  the  margin 
as  its  authority.  But  that  case  was  not  suggested  to 
have  been  determined  contrary  to  former  practice  or 
former  opinions.  Nor  did  the  Court  perceive  any  reason 
for  supposing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  nations 
in  a  similar  case. 

The  opinion  that  ownership  of  the  soil  does,  in  some 
degree,  connect  the  owner  with  the  property,  so  far  as 
respects  that  soil,  was  an  opinion  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed very  extensively.     It  was  not  an  unreasonable 
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opinion.  Personal  property  may  follow  the  person  any- 
where; and  its  character,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  may 
depend  on  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  But  land  is  fixed. 
Wherever  the  owner  may  reside,  that  land  is  hostile  or 
friendly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  placed.  It  was  no  extravagant  perversion  of 
principle,  nor  was  it  a  violent  offence  to  the  course  of 
human  opinion  to  say,  that  the  proprietor,  so  far  as 
respects  his  interest  in  the  land,  partakes  of  its  character, 
and  that  its  produce,  while  the  owner  remains  unchanged, 
is  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  (q).  §  340 

So,  also,  in  general,  and  unless  under  special  circum-  *fatMM[£i 
stances,  the  character  of  ships  depends  on  the  national  ships, 
character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained  by  his  domicile ; 
but  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  a 
foreign  country,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  the 
national  character  of  the  country  under  whose  flag 
she  sails :  she  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in 
every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  vessel  of  the 
country ;  for  ships  have  a  peculiar  character  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  special  nature  of  their  documents,  and 
are  always  held  to  the  character  with  which  they  are  so 
invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  claims  of  interest  which 
persons  resident  in  neutral  countries  may  actually  have 
in  them.  But  where  the  cargo  is  laden  on  board  in  time 
of  peace,  and  documented  as  foreign  property  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  ship,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
alien  duties,  the  sailing  under  the  foreign  flag  and  pass 
is  not  held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  the  ship,  which  is  held  bound  by  the 
character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government  from  which  all  the  documents  issue,  and 
the  goods,  whose  character  has  no  such  dependence  upon 
the  authority  of  the  State.  In  time  of  war  a  more  strict 
principle  may  be  necessary ;  but  where  the  transaction 
takes  place  in  peace,  and  without  any  expectation  of 
war,  the  cargo  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  vessel,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is 

(?)  Thirty  hogtheads  of  Sugar,  Bmtzon,  Claimant,  9  Cranoh,  191. 
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§340a. 

The  flag  aa 
evidence  of 
ship's 
nationality. 


§340b. 

Ownership  of 
British  ships. 


considered  as  incorporated  into  the  navigation  of  that 
country  whose  flag  and  pass  she  bears  (r). 

An  exceptional  case  was  decided  by  the  French  Conseil  des  Prises  in 
1872,  in  which  a  vessel  was  held  not  to  be  concluded  as  to  her  national 
character  by  the  flag  she  carried.  The  Palme  was,  in  1871,  captured 
by  a  French  cruiser,  on  a  voyage  from  Accra  to  Bremen.  She  carried 
the  German  flag,  and  was  therefore  primd  facte  lawful  prize.  Evidence 
was  produced  which  showed  that  The  Palme  was  a  German-built 
vessel;  that  in  1866  she  was  sold  to  the  Sociiti  du  Commerce  des 
Missions  Pro  test  antes,  a  Swiss  corporation ;  and  that  she  still  belonged 
to  the  Sociiti  at  the  time  of  capture,  though  she  then  carried  the 
German  flag.  It  also  appeared  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  did 
not  permit  Swiss  subjects  to  fly  the  Federal  flag,  and  that  France  had, 
in  1854,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  Swiss  maritime  flag.  Thus,  the 
Sociiti  being  compelled  to  sail  its  ship  under  some  flag,  that  of  Ger- 
many had  been  retained.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ship  was  nominally 
assigned  to  an  agent  of  the  Sociiti  at  Bremen,  while  the  real  owners 
were  the  Sociiti  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  being 
in  reality  owned  by  Swiss,  and  consequently  neutral  subjects,  the 
Conseil  des  Prises  held  that  she  was  not  a  German  vessel,  and  there- 
fore restored  her  to  the  owners,  reversing  the  decree  of  the  Court 
below  (*). 

By  the  law  of  England,  no  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  ship 
unless  she  belongs  wholly  to  owners  of  the  following  description : — 
1.  Natural  born  British  subjects.  2.  Persons  made  denizens  or 
naturalized,  by  letters  of  denization,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the 
proper  authority  in  any  British  possession.  3.  Bodies  corporate 
established  under,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of,  and  having  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  some  British  posses- 
sion (t).  If  any  person  uses  the  British  flag  and  assumes  the  British 
national  character  on  board  any  ship  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
persons  not  entitled  by  law  to  own  British  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  ship  appear  to  be  a  British  ship,  such  ship  shall  be  for- 
feited to  Her  Majesty,  unless  such  assumption  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy,  or  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war 
in  exercise  of  some  belligerent  right ;  and  in  any  proceeding  for 
enforcing  any  such  forfeiture,  the  burden  of  proving  a  title  to  use  the 
British  flag  and  assume  the  British  national  character  shall  lie  upon 
the  person  using  and  assuming  the  same(u).  When  a  ship  has 
become  forfeited  for  such  an  offence,  she  may  be  seized  by  the  Crown 


(r)  The  Vigilantta,  1  C.  Rob.  1;  The      see  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 


Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  C.  Rob.  161 ; 
The  Success,  1  Dodfl.  Ad.  131. 

(«)  [Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  Generate, 
Pfc.  HI.  p.  94  (14  eepece).] 

(t)  [17  &  18  Vict.  e.  104,  a.  18 ;  and 


p.  14.] 

(«)  [17  &  18  Viot.  o.  104,  b.  103  (1) ; 
and  see  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Laws,  p.  94  ;  It.  v.  Sebcrg,  L.  R.  1  0.  0. 
R.  264.] 
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whenever  she  returns  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  even  if  trans- 
ferred to  a  bond  fide  purchaser  (x). 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  commercial  intercourse  Sailing  under 
can  be  lawfully  carried  on  between  the  subjects  of  States  uoenroT78 
at  war  with  each  other,  except  by  the  special  permission 
of  their  respective  governments.  As  such  intercourse  can 
only  be  legalized  in  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  State 
by  a  licence  from  their  own  government,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  such  a  licence  from  the  enemy  must  be 
illegal  unless  authorized  by  their  own  government ;  for  it 
is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  alone  which  is  com- 
petent to  act  on  the  considerations  of  policy  by  which 
such  an  exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of 
war  must  be  controlled.  And  this  principle  is  applicable 
not  only  to  a  licence  protecting  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  but  to  a  voyage  to  a  country 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  or  even  to  a  neutral  port ; 
for  the  very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  the  licence 
from  the  enemy  is  an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war ;  and  even  supposing  it  to  be  gratuitously 
issued,  it  must  be  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering 
the  enemy's  interests,  by  securing  supplies  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  war,  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent 
State  have  no  right  to  lend  their  aid  by  sailing  under 
these  documents  of  protection  (y). 

(x)  [The  AnnandaU,  2  P.  D.  218.]  ton,  143;    The  Caledonia,   4  Wheaton, 

(y)  The  Julia,   8  Cranch,    181 ;    The       100. 
Aurora,  lb.  203  ;  The  Ariadne,  2  Whea« 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RIGHTS  OP  WAR  AS  BETWEEN  ENEMIES. 


Rights  of  war      jN  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rights  of  war,  in 
enemy.  respect  to  the  enemy,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  object 

of  the  war.  Until  that  object  is  attained,  the  belligerent 
has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  use  every  means  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  has  taken  up 
arms.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  even  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
writers  on  public  law,  made  no  distinction  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Even  such 
institutional  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and  Wolf,  who  lived 
in  the  most  learned  and  not  least  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
assert  the  broad  principle,  that  everything  done  against 
an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be  destroyed,  though 
unarmed  and  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  and  even  poison, 
may  be  employed  against  him ;  and  that  an  unlimited 
right  is  acquired  by  the  victor  to  his  person  and  property. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  sentiment  and  practice  of 
enlightened  Europe  at  the  period  when  they  wrote,  since 
Grotius  had  long  before  inculcated  milder  and  more 
humane  principles,  which  Vattel  subsequently  enforced 
and  illustrated,  and  which  are  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
5  343  concurrence  of  all  the  public  jurists  of  the  present  age  (a). 
Limits  to  the  The  law  of  nature  has  not  precisely  determined  how  far 
against  the     an  individual  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  either  to 


person  of  an 
enemy, 


(a)  Bynkershoek,    Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.       lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §§  6 — 7.    Vattel,  Droit 
lib.  i.    cap.    1.      Wolfius,    Jus    Gent.      des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  oh.  8. 
}  878.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac. 
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defend  himself  against  an  attempted  injury,  or  to  obtain 
reparation  when  refused  by  the  aggressor,  or  to  bring 
an  offender  to  punishment.  We  can  only  collect,  from 
this  law,  the  general  rule,  that  such  use  of  force  as  is 
necessary  for  obtaining  these  ends  is  not  forbidden. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  conduct  of  sovereign 
States  existing  in  a  state  of  natural  independence  with 
respect  to  each  other.  No  use  of  force  is  lawful,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  A  belligerent  has,  therefore, 
no  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those  subjects  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  can  subdue  by  any  other  means.  Those 
who  are  actually  in  arms,  and  continue  to  resist,  may  be 
lawfully  killed;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's 
country  who  are  not  in  arms,  or  who,  being  in  arms, 
submit  and  surrender  themselves,  may  not  be  slain, 
because  their  destruction  is  not  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  just  ends  of  war.  Those  ends  may  be  accomplished 
by  making  prisoners  of  those  who  are  taken  in  arms,  or 
compelling  them  to  give  security  that  they  will  not  bear 
arms  against  the  victor  for  a  limited  period,  or  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  killing  of  prisoners 
can  only  be  justifiable  in  those  extreme  cases  where 
resistance  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  others  who 
come  to  their  rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them. 
Both  reason  and  general  opinion  concur  in  showing  that 
nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  will  justify  such  an 
act  (b). 

§  843a. 
From  the  immense  armies  at  present  maintained  by  most  European  Tendency  in 

States,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  their  resorting  to  anything  m^fm 

but  hostilities  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences.     But  there  is  a 

very  wide-spread  desire  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as 

possible,  and  to  confine  its  operation  to  disabling  the  enemy  without 

inflicting  unnecessary  suffering  upon  him.     Civilization  has  a  double 

effect  upon  war.     It  tends  to  make  men  more  humane,  but  it  also 

enables  them  to  devise  more  terrible  engines  of  destruction.    The  result 

is  that  while  civilized  nations  are  continually  adopting  more  and  more 

terrible  weapons  for  defending  themselves  or  attacking  others,  such  as 

torpedoes,  &c,  they  are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  establish 

rules  of  international  law  which  shall  make  the  use  of  their  weapons 

(b)  Ruiherforth's  Inst.,  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  {  15.     [8e2 post,  }  41  le.] 
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as  consistent  with  humanity  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit  This 
§  343b.  i*  illustrated  by  two  well-known  conventions  of  recent  times. 
The  Geneva  In  1864  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  most  of  the  German  States,  entered 
into  an  agreement,  known  as  the  Geneva  Convention,  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  in  war.  Austria,  England,  Greece, 
Persia,  Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  other  German 
States,  subsequently  acceded  to  it.  The  terms  of  the  Convention  are 
as  follows. 

I.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be 
neuter,  and,  as  such,  shall  be  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents 
so  long  as  any  sick  or  wounded  may  be  therein.  Such  neutrality  shall 
cease  if  the  ambulances  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  a  military 
force. 

II.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances,  comprising  the 
staff  for  superintendence,  medical  service,  administration,  transport  of 
wounded,  as  well  as  chaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neu- 
trality while  so  employed,  and  so  long  as  there  remain  any  wounded  to 
bring  in  or  succour. 

III.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article  may,  even  after 
occupation  by  the  enemy,  continue  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  hospital 
or  ambulance  which  they  serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
oorps  to  which  they  belong.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  those 
persons  shall  cease  from  their  functions,  they  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

IV.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war,  persons  attached  to  such  hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing, 
carry  away  any  articles  but  such  as  are  their  private  property.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance  shall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its 
equipment. 

V.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the  wounded 
shall  be  respected  and  shall  remain  free.  The  generals  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  shall  make  it  their  care  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the 
appeal  addressed  to  their  humanity,  and  of  the  neutrality  which  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it.  Any  wounded  men  entertained  and  taken 
care  of  in  a  house  shall  be  considered  as  a  protection  thereto.  Any 
inhabitant  who  shall  have  entertained  a  wounded  man  in  his  house 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  as  from  a 
part  of  the  contributions  of  war  which  may  be  imposed. 

VI.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care 
of,  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong.  Commanders-in-chief  shall 
have  the  power  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy 
soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in  an  engagement  when  circumstances 
permit  this  to  be  done,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Those 
who  are  recognized,  after  their  wounds  are  healed,  as  incapable  of 
serving,  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  country.  The  others  may  also  be 
sent  back  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing  arms  during  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  war.  Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under 
whose  directions  they  take  place,  shall  be  protected  by  an  absolute 
neutrality. 

TIL  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  evacuations.  It  must  on  every  occasion  be  accom- 
panied by  the  national  flag.  An  arm-badge  (brassard)  shall  also  be 
allowed  for  individuals  neutralized,  but  the  delivery  thereof  shall  be 
left  to  military  authority.  The  flag  and  arm-badge  shall  bear  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  (c). 

This  Convention  has  very  materially  improved  the  condition  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  its  terms  have  been  generally  observed  in 
all  subsequent  European  wars.  In  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war, 
ambulances  were  established  for  both  armies,  the  Turkish  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  red  crescent  instead  of  a  red  cross,  but  the  reported 
violations  of  the  Convention  by  the  Turks  caused  Germany  to  address 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Sublime  Porte  (<?).  c  343^ 

The  other  international  compact  is  known  as  the  St.  Petersburg  TheSt.  Peters- 
Declaration,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  under  the  weight  ]?JJS  Deck™- 
of  400  grammes  during  war.  It  was  entered  into  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Prussia  and  the  North  German 
Confederation,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
Wurtemburg.  The  Declaration  states  that  considering  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  should  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  as  much  as 
possible  the  calamities  of  war ; 

That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  States  should  endeavour  to 
accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy ; 
That  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men ; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of  arms 
which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men,  or  render 
their  death  inevitable ; 

That  the  employment  of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  humanity ; 

The  Contracting  Parties  engage  mutually  to  renounce,  in  case  of  war 
among  themselves,  the  employment  by  their  military  or  naval  troops  of 
any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  400  grammes,  which  is  either  explosive 
or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable  substances ; 

They  will  invite  all  the  States  which  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  International  Military  Commission  assembled  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  sending  delegates  thereto,  to  accede  to  the  present 
engagement. 

This  engagement  is  obligatory  only  upon  the  Contracting  or  Acced- 
ing Parties  thereto,  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  themselves: 
it  is  not  applicable  with  regard  to  non-Contracting  Parties,  or  Parties 
who  shall  not  have  acceded  to  it ; 

(e)    [Hertelet   Map    of  Europe,    by  (d)    [Pari.    Papers.      Turkey,    1878 

Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1624.]  (No.  1),  pp.  168,  209.] 
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It  will  also  cease  to  be  obligatory  from  the  moment  when,  in  a  war 
between  Contracting  or  Acceding  Parties,  a  non-Contracting  Party,  or 
a  non-Acceding  Party  shall  join  one  of  the  belligerents ; 

The  Contracting  or  Acceding  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  come 
hereafter  to  an  understanding,  whenever  a  precise  proposition  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  view  of  future  improvements  which  science  may  effect  in 
the  armament  of  troops,  in  order  to  maintain  the  principles  which  they 
have  established,  and  to  conciliate  the  necessities  of  war  with  the  laws 
of  humanity. 

fi  HAA, 

Exchange  of  According  to  the  law  of  war,  as  still  practised  by 
5^Den  of  savage  nations,  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death. 
Among  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  this 
practice  gradually  gave  way  to  that  of  making  slaves  of 
them.  For  this,  again,  was  substituted  that  of  ransoming, 
which  continued  through  the  feudal  wars  of  the  middle 
age.  The  present  usage  of  exchanging  prisoners  was  not 
firmly  established  in  Europe  until  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  now,  this  usage  is  not 
obligatory  among  nations  who  choose  to  insist  upon  a 
ransom  for  the  prisoners  taken  by  them,  or  to  leave  their 
own  countrymen  in  the  enemy's  hands  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Cartels  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  are  regulated  by  special  convention 
between  the  belligerent  States,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive interests  and  views  of  policy.  Sometimes  prisoners 
of  war  are  permitted,  by  capitulation,  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  upon  condition  not  to  serve  again  during 
the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged ;  and  officers  are  fre- 
quently released  upon  their  parole  subject  to  the  same 
condition.  Good  faith  and  humanity  ought  to  preside 
over  the  execution  of  these  compacts,  which  are  designed 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without  defeating  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  By  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  commis- 
saries are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent 
countries,  to  negotiate  and  carry  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  this  object.  Breach  of  good  faith  in 
these  transactions  can  be  punished  only  by  withholding 
from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation  the  advantages 
stipulated  by  the  cartel ;  or,  in  cases  which  maybe  supposed 
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to   warrant    such  a  resort,  by  reprisals   or  vindictive 

retaliation  (e). 

§344a. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  enumerates  the  following  classes  of  persons  as  Persons  not 

having  no  claim  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war : —  tre^i-ed^as*  ** 

1.  Bands  of  marauders,  acting  without  the  authority  of  the  sore-  prisoners  of 
reign,  or  the  order  of  the  military  commander, — a  class  which,  of  course,  war* 
does  not  include  volunteer  corps  permitted  to  attach  themselves  to  the 

army,  and  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

2.  Deserters,  captured  among  the  enemy's  troops. 

3.  Spies,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  regular  army  (/). 

The  laws  of  war  justify  the  execution  of  spies  when  found  by  a  com- 
mander within  the  lines  of  his  army,  or  giving  information  of  his  plans 
and  movements  to  the  enemy.  Deserters  found  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
may  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  the  municipal  laws  of  their  country 
ordain.  The  penalty  is  not  unfrequently  capital  punishment  (y).  The 
employment  of  bands  of  marauders  or  savages,  even  though  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign,  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced,  and  justifies 
the  other  side  in  treating  such  auxiliaries  with  great  severity  when 
they  are  captured.  The  melancholy  effects  of  using  such  allies  have 
repeatedly  been  seen  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war.  The 
atrocities  committed  by  Cossacks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  by  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  in  that  of  Turkey,  have 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  whole  war.  o  844b. 

A  question  arose  during  the  Franco-German  war  as  to  what  treat-  Persons  in 
ment  persons  should  receive  who  ascended  in  balloons  in  order  to  taUoons# 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  forces.  Those  who  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  were  imprisoned  in  fortresses,  and  brought  to  trial  before  a 
council  of  war.  M.  Calvo  and  Sir  E.  Phillimore  considered  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  (A).  They  certainly  do  not 
deserve  to  be  condemned  as  spies,  but  the  disadvantage  under  which  a 
general  labours,  whose  movements  can  be  surveyed  from  a  balloon, 
justifies  his  threatening  to  treat  aeronauts  severely  if  they  fall  into  his 
hands,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  undertaking  the  task. 

n  QAK. 

All  the  members  of  the  enemy  State  may  lawfully  be  Persons 
treated  as   enemies  in  a  public  war;  but  it  does  not  t^ot  from 
therefore  follow,  that  all  these  enemies  may  be  lawfully  hosmt7- 

(*)    Orotins,  de  Jar.  Bel.    ao   Pao.  (State  Papers.)    Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 

lib.  iii.  oap.  7,  §§  8,  9 ;  cap.  11,  §§  9—  of  Nations,  pp.   162—164.    [See  pott, 

13.    Vattel,  Droit  des    Gens,  liv.  iii.  $411h.] 

oh.  8,  §  153.    G.  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  (/)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  xovi.  p.  164. 

vol.  iii.  Note,  Appendix  A.      Gone-  See    also   Field,    International   Code, 

gpondenee  between   M.    Otto,    French  { 802.] 

Gonunissary  of  Prisoners  in  England,  (?)  [Calvo,  iii.  p.  162.] 

and  the  British  Transport  Board,  1801.  (A)  [lb.  pp.  168,  201 ;  Phillimore,  iii 

Annual   Register,    vol.    xliv.    p.   265.  $  97,  p.  164.] 

W.  H  H 
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treated  alike  ;  though  we  may  lawfully  destroy  some  of 
them,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may  lawfully 
destroy  all.  For  the  general  rule,  derived  from  the 
natural  law,  is  still  the  same,  that  no  use  of  force  against 
an  enemy  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  war.  The  custom  of  civilized  nations, 
founded  upon  this  principle,  has  therefore  exempted  the 
persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the  members  of 
the  civil  government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  artisans,  labourers,  merchants,  men  of  science 
and  letters,  and,  generally,  all  other  public  or  private 
individuals  engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil  pursuits  of 
life,  from  the  direct  effect  of  military  operations,  unless 
actually  taken  in  arms,  or  guilty  of  some  misconduct  in 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  by  which  they  forfeit 

their  immunity  (i). 

§345a.  JKJ 

Crews  of  During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1 870  Count  Bismarck  maintained 

Jy"1"1  that  the  treatment  of  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  as  prisoners  of  war 

was  not  in  conformity  with  International  Law;  and  adroitly  cited 

against  the  French  contention  to  the  contrary  the  decree  of  Berlin  of 

18th  November,  1806,  in  which  Napoleon  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 

establishment  of  the  continental  blockade  that  England  rejected  the 

law  of  nations  universally  practised,  and  made  prisoners  of  war  "les 

equipages  des  vaisseaux  de  commerce  et  des  navires  marchands."   The 

custom  of  making  prisoners  of  such  persons  is  justified  on  the  ground 

that  seamen,   and  now  persons  experienced  in  the  use  of  marine 

engines  and  machinery,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  effective  fighting 

strength  of  any  State  waging  war  at  sea  (A). 

Enemy's  pro-  The  application  of  the  same  principle  has  also  limited 
Subject  to  and  restrained  the  operations  of  war  against  the  territory 
wnfi^tio^.  an(i  other  property  of  the  enemy.  From  the  moment 
one  State  is  at  war  with  another,  it  has,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, a  right  to  seize  on  all  the  enemy's  property,  of 
whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever  found,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  property  thus  taken  to  its  own  use,  or  to  that 
of  the  captors.     By  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  even  what 

(i)  Rutherforth'e  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.   9,  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  $$  246—247. 
§  15.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ill.  (*)  [See  Heffter  (ed.  1883),  note  by 

oh.  8,  §{  145—147,  159.    Euber,  Droit  Geffoken  to  §  126,  p.  289.] 
des  Gens  Moderne  de  rEnrope,  Pt.  II. 
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were  called  res  saerce  were  not  exempt  from  capture  and 
confiscation.  Cicero  has  conveyed  this  idea  in  his  expres- 
sive metaphorical  language,  in  the  Fourth  Oration  against 
Verres,  where  he  says  that  "  Victory  made  all  the  sacred 
things  of  the  Syracusans  profane."  But  by  the  modern 
usage  of  nations,  which  has  now  acquired  the  force  of 
law,  temples  of  religion,  public  edifices  devoted  to  civil 
purposes  only,  monuments  of  art,  and  repositories  of 
science,  are  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  war. 
Private  property  on  land  is  also  exempt  from  confiscation, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in  special 
cases,  when  taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged 
towns,  and  of  military  contributions  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  territory.  This  exemption 
extends  even  to  the  case  of  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
conquest  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  ancient  times,  both 
the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  vanquished 
passed  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  Roman  law  of 
war,  often  asserted  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and  such 
was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western 
empire.  A  large  portion,  from  one-third  to  two-thirds, 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  vanquished  provincials, 
was  confiscated  and  partitioned  among  their  conquerors. 
The  last  example  in  Europe  of  such  a  conquest  was  that 
of  England,  by  William  of  Normandy.  Since  that 
period,  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  con- 
quest, even  when  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  has 
been  followed  by  no  general  or  partial  transmutation  of 
landed  property.  The  property  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  vanquished  nation  passes  to  the  victorious 
State,  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the  former  sovereign, 
in  respect  to  the  eminent  domain.  In  other  respects, 
private  rights  are  unaffected  by  conquest  (I). 

The  modern  practice  of  nations  has  firmly  established  the  general  Enemy's 
rule  of  exempting  private  property  on  land  from  confiscation  (m).  SOTty^iTland 

,    (/)  Vattel,   Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  iii.      &o.,  liv.  viii.  oh.  iv.  §§279—282. 
oh.  9,  §  13.      Kliiber,  Droit  dee  Gene  (w)  [Field,  Int.  Code,  ch.  lxiv.  p.  626. 

Moderne  da  l'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.      Bluntschli,  Droit  Int.  Codifie,  §  661.] 
2,  ch.  1,  §§  250—263.    Martens,  Precis, 

II  H  2 
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But  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  General  Halleck,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  gives  three  exceptions— (1)  con- 
fiscations or  seizures  by  way  of  penalty  for  military  offences  ;  (2)  forced 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  invading  armies,  or  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  order  and  affording  protection 
to  the  conquered  inhabitants  ;  and  (3)  property  taken  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  storming  a  fortress  or  town(n).  Private  property  is 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  war  only  so  long  as  its  owners  obey  the 
laws  of  war.  An  invader  protects  non-combatants  and  their  property 
as  long  as  they  take  no  part  in  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  they 
relinquish  this  character,  the  reasons  which  restrained  the  invader 
cease,  and  he  may  then  punish  such  individuals  by  seizing  their  pro- 
perty, or  if  this  cannot  be  discovered  and  secured,  their  offence  may 
be  visited  upon  the  community  to  which  they  belong  (o).  Forced 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  invading  army  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  necessity  ( /?).  If  a  general  is  not  provided  with 
the  necessaries  for  an  army  by  his  own  government,  he  must  of  course 
obtain  them  from  the  invaded  provinces.  These  should,  however,  be 
paid  for  either  out  of  the  invader's  own  funds,  or  by  money  collected 
from  the  whole  district,  so  that  the  actual  individuals  to  whom  the 
necessaries  belong  should  not  suffer  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Napoleon  attributed  his  losses  in  the  Peninsula  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  bitter  feeling  created  among  the  Spaniards  by  his 
forced  requisitions  and  pillage  for  the  supply  of  his  army  (q). 

Private  property  found  on  the  field  of  battle  belongs  to  the  conqueror, 
and  so  does  that  which  is  taken  at  the  sack  of  a  town,  but  a  general 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  repressing  pillage  in  the  latter  case.  It,  how-* 
ever,  unfortunately  often  happens  that  military  discipline  is  relaxed 
after  an  assault,  and  the  general  is  unable  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from 
plundering  private  houses.  The  plunder  of  the  Emperor  of  China's 
summer  palace  by  the  troops  of  France  and  England,  in  the  last  war 
against  China,  shows  that  the  most  civilized  nations  do  not,  even  now, 
invariably  restrain  their  troops  from  pillaging  private  property.  The 
palace,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  the  Emperor,  but  the  private  property 
of  a  sovereign  ought  to  be  just  as  exempt  from  the  effects  of  war  as 
g  o£flv  tb^  °*  any  °*  n*8  subjects  (r). 
geilure  of "  There  is  yet  another  case  when  private  property  may  be  seized.     If 

Confederate  it  be  such  that  it  ministers  directly  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
its  possession  alone  enables  him  to  supply  himself  with  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  may  then  be  confiscated.  Thus 
during  the  American  civil  war  cotton  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Con- 
federates; without  it  they  could  not  have  continued  the  rebellion. 

(m)  [Halleck,  eh.  xix.  §  13,  p.  457.]  of  the  seizor's  own  state.] 

(o)  [Ibid.  p.  468.]  (q)  [Napier,  peninsular  War,  b.  24, 

{p)    [See    Mitchell  v.  Harmony,    13  ch.  6.] 

Howard,  134,  as  to  seizing  goods  in  the  (r)  [Calvo,  ii.  §  897.  Halleck,  oh.  xix. 

enemy's  country  belonging  to  a  subject  {12.] 
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The  Supreme  Court  therefore  decided  that  it  could  lawfully  be  captured 
by  the  Federal  troops,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  strictly  private 
property  (*).  "  The  whole  doctrine  of  confiscation,"  said  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  recent  case,  "  is  built  upon  the  foundation  that  it  is  an 
instrument  of  coercion,  which,  by  depriving  an  enemy  of  property 
within  reach  of  his  power,  whether  within  his  territory  or  without, 
impairs  his  ability  to  resist  the  confiscating  government,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnishes  to  that  government  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  Hence  any  property  which  the  enemy  can  use,  either  by  actual 
appropriation  or  by  the  exercise  of  control  over  its  owner,  or  which 
the  adherents  of  the  enemy  have  the  power  of  devoting  to  the  enemy's 
use,  is  a  proper  subject  of  confiscation  "  (t). 

In  France  the  power  of  directing  the  seizure  of  an  enemy's  property 
on  land  is  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  legislature.  No  other 
authority  can  legally  authorize  such  a  course  (u).  §  3460, 

When  a  district  or  province  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  Effects  of 
the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  is  changed.  The  sovereignty  of  oocJjJStion. 
their  former  government  is  suspended,  and  their  allegiance  to  it  is,  for 
the  time  being,  dissolved.  During  the  occupation  they  become  subject 
to  such  laws  as  the  conqueror  may  choose  to  impose.  No  other  laws  • 
can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where  there 
is  no  protection  or  sovereignty  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience  (x). 
The  inhabitants,  however,  cannot  be  required  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  their  private  rights,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  unless  specially  altered  by  the  conqueror,  remain  the 
same  (y).  Firm  military  occupation  transfers  all  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
placed sovereignty  to  the  victor,  and  he  may  therefore  use  the  public 
property  of  the  former  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  appropriate  to  himself 
the  rates  and  taxes  due  to  it.  But  this  is  only  the  case  so  long  as  the 
occupation  lasts  ;  as  soon  as  the  district  is  lost,  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  over  it  are  also  lost  (2).  If  the  district  is  retaken  by  its 
original  sovereign,  it  reverts  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  it  was 
lost  (a).  The  effects  of  military  occupation  are  different  with  regard  to 
moveable  and  to  immoveable  property.  It  gives  the  conqueror  the  right 
to  acquire  a  complete  title  to  moveables,  and  to  transfer  them  to  any  one 
he  pleases,  but  it  only  gives  him  a  qualified  right  over  immoveables. 
He  may  use  real  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  occupation,  but  if 
he  sells  it,  the  purchaser  takes  it  at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the 
original  owner.    It  is  only  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  the  invader's 

(«)  [Mrs.  Alexander's  cotton,  2  Wal-  (y)  [The  Fama,  5  0.  Bob.  126 ;    U.  8. 

lace,  429;   U.  8.  v.  Padelford,  9  Wal-  v.   Percheman,   7   Peters,    86;    Leitens* 

lace,  540 ;  Eaycraftv.  XT.  8.,  22  Wallace,  dorfer  v.  Webb,  20  Howard,  176  ;   XT.  8. 

93.]  v.  Moreno,  1  Wallace,  631.] 

(0  [Miller  v.  XT.  8.,  11  Wallace,  306.]  (*)  [Halleck,  ch.  xxxii.  }  4 »   TT.8.Y. 

(w)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  Generate,    1872,  Rice,  4  Wheaton,  246 ;  Fleming  v.  Page, 

Pt.  HI.  pp.  94,  96.]  9  Howard,  614.] 

(x)  [ XT.  8.  v.  Hayward,  2  Oalliaon,  502.]  (a)  [GumbeU  case,  2  Enapp,  P.  0.  369.] 
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rights  oyer  such  property  become  fixed  (b).  Military  occupation  must 
be  distinguished  from  complete  conquest.  The  former  is  only  a 
temporary  state,  lasting  during  the  war;  the  latter  is  permanent,  and 
its  conditions  are  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  when  a  portion  of  the 
American  Union  is  occupied  by  a  public  enemy,  that  portion  is  to  be 
deemed  a  foreign  country  so  far  as  respects  revenue  laws,  and  that 
goods  imported  into  it  are  not  imported  into  the  Union  (c).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  forces  of  the  Union  occupy  a  foreign  territory, 
such  territory  comes  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  but  does  not 
become  part  of  the  United  States,  although  foreign  nations  are  bound 
to  regard  it  as  such.  It  is  to  be  governed  by  military  law,  as  regulated 
by  public  law.  This  results  from  the  President  having  power  to  make 
war,  and  subject  the  enemy's  country,  but  only  in  a  military  sense. 
He  has  no  power  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Union.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  Congress,  the  treaty-making  power  (rf).  According  to 
British  law,  an  occupied  territory  becomes  ipso  facto  a  part  of  the 
c  34()([.      British  dominions  (<?). 

Martial  and  Martial  law  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  will  of  the  commanding 
taj7  kw.  0fgcer  0f  an  armed  force,  or  of  a  geographical  military  department, 
expressed  in  time  of  war  within  the  limits  of  his  military  jurisdiction, 
as  necessity  demands  and  prudence  dictates,  restrained  or  enlarged  by 
the  orders  of  his  military  chief  or  supreme  executive  ruler  (/).  Mili- 
tary law  is  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  legislative  power  of 
the  State  for  the  government  of  its  naval  or  military  forces.  The 
military  law  of  England  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Acts  and 
the  Articles  of  War(^).  Military  law  exists  equally  in  time  of  peace 
as  in  time  of  war ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  martial  law  (A).  The  laws 
of  war  (when  that  expression  is  not  used  as  a  generic  term)  are  the 
laws  which  govern  the  conduct  of  belligerents  towards  each  other  and 
other  nations,  flagrante  hello  (t).  Military  government  is  the  govern- 
ment imposed  by  a  successful  belligerent,  either  over  a  foreign  province 
or  over  a  district  retaken  from  insurgents,  treated  as  belligerents. 
This  supersedes,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  the  local  law,  and 
continues  until  the  war  or  rebellion  is  terminated,  and  a  regular  civil 
§  346e.      authority  is  instituted  (k). 

Martial  law  is      Martial  law  is  founded  on  paramount  necessity.     It  is  the  will  of  the 

{b)  [Halleck,  ch.  xix.  §  4.    See  also  (/)  [Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  14 

post,  §§  398  and  41  lo.]  (argument).    Hansard    Pari.  Deb.  (3rd 

(c)  [U.  S.  v.  Eice,  4  Curtis,  391.]  series),   vol.   xcv.   p.   80.     Opinions  of 

(d)  [Fleming  v.  Page,  9  Howard,  616.  Attys.-Gen.  (U.  8.),  vol  viii.  p.  367.] 
See  on  this  subject  Whiting,  War  Powers  (g)  [  Wolfe  Tone's  ease,  27  State  Trials, 
of  the  President  under  the  United  States  616 ;   Wolton  v.  Gavin,  16  Q.  B.  61.] 
Constitution  (43rd  ed.).]  (A)  [Kent,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  (12th 

(e)  [Halleck,  oh.  xxzii.  §  7.    See,  as  ed.)  p.  341,  note  (a).] 

to  cession  of   territory,  arguments  in  (»)  [Argument  in  Ex  parte  Milligan f  4 

Damodhar  Oordhan  v.  Deoram  Kami,  1      Wallace,  14.] 

App.  Cas.  363.]  (*)  [Ibid.  pp.  141,  142.] 
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commander  of  the  forces.  In  the  proper  sense  it  is  not  law  at  all  (Z).  only  justified 
It  is  merely  a  cessation  from  necessity  of  all  municipal  law,  and  what  y  "^^^J^ 
necessity  requires  it  justifies  (m).  Under  it,  a  man  in  actual  armed 
resistance  may  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  anyone  acting  under  the 
orders  of  competent  authority ;  or,  if  arrested,  may  be  tried  in  any 
manner  which  such  authority  shall  direct.  But  if  there  be  an  abuse  of 
the  power  so  given,  and  acts  are  done  under  it,  not  bond  fide  to  suppress 
rebellion  and  in  self-defence,  but  to  gratify  malice  or  in  the  caprice  of 
tyranny,  then  for  such  acts  the  party  doing  them  is  responsible  (n). 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  on  this  subject,  "The  only  principle  Opinion  of 
on  which  the  law  of  England  tolerates  what  is  called  '  martial  law '  is  Mao^tosh. 
necessity.  Its  introduction  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity ;  its  con- 
tinuance requires  precisely  the  same  justification  of  necessity;  and  if 
it  survives  the  necessity,  in  which  alone  it  rests,  for  a  single  minute,  it 
becomes  instantly  a  mere  exercise  of  lawless  violence.  When  foreign 
invasion  or  civil  war  renders  it  impossible  for  courts  of  law  to  sit,  or 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  judgments,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  some  rude  substitute  for  them,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 
military,  which  is  the  only  remaining  force  in  the  community. 

"  While  the  laws  are  silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers  of  the 
armed  force  must  punish  as  equitably  as  they  can  those  crimes  which 
threaten  their  own  safety  and  that  of  society,  but  no  longer ;  every 
moment  beyond  is  usurpation.  As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,  every 
other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous  crime. 
If  argument  be  not  enough  on  this  subject — if,  indeed,  the  mere  state- 
ment be  not  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth — I  appeal  to  the  highest  and 
most  venerable  authority  known  to  our  law." 

He  then  quotes  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  cites  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  executed  when  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  1 322  (o),  and  proceeds : — 

"No  other  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained  in  this  country  since 
the  solemn  parliamentary  condemnation  of  the  usurpation  of  Charles 
I.,  which  he  was  himself  compelled  to  sanction  in  the  Petition  of 
Kght  "(/>)• 

If  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  of  law  are  actually 
closed,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according 
to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  actual  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil 
authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  army  and 
society ;  as  no  power  is  left  but  tike  military,  it  is  allowed  to  govern  by 
martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course.    As  necessity 

(/}  [Speech  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  tial  Law  (London,  1867).] 

1st  April,   1851.    Field,  International  (o)  [Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  pp. 

Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  478.]  499,  500.    Home,  Hist,  of  England, 

(m)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  vol.  i.  p.  159.] 

Constitutional  Law  p.  201 .]  (p)  [Mackintosh'sMisoellaneousWorks, 

(»)  [Ibid.  p.  214.    Finlason,  on  Mar-  p.  784  (London,  1851).] 
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creates  the  rule,  bo  it  limits  its  duration;  for,  if  this  government  is 
continued  after  the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of 
power.  Martial  rule  ought  to  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open, 
and  in  the  proper  and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It 
should  also  be  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war  or  insurrec- 
tion (q). 

In  October,  1864,  during  the  civil  war,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  a  citizen, 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana,  was  arrested,  while 
at  home,  by  order  of  the  Federal  general  commanding  the  military 
district  of  Indiana.  Though  not  a  military  person,  he  was  sent  to 
Indianapolis,  and  brought  before  a  military  commission  sitting  there, 
tried  on  certain  charges  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  question,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  whether  the  military  commission  had 
jurisdiction  legally  to  try  and  sentence  him.  In  Indiana  the  Federal 
authority  was  not  opposed  by  force,  and  its  courts  were  always  open 
to  hear  criminal  accusations  and  redress  grievances.  But  a  powerful 
secret  association,  which  plotted  insurrection  and  armed  co-operation 
with  the  rebels,  existed  in  the  State.  On  the  question  as  to  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  Congress  had  power  to  appoint  a  military 
commission  to  try  and  condemn  citizens,  not  being  military  persons — 
that  is,  whether  martial  law  could  be  proclaimed — the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  differed.  But  they  were  unanimous  in  holding  that, 
as  this  power  had  not  been  distinctly  exercised,  Milligan,  being  a 
citizen  not  connected  with  the  military  service,  could  not  be  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  (r). 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  decided  in  France  in  1832.  A  royal 
order,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  had  put  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  under  it  military  commissions  were  appointed,  which  tried  and 
convicted  several  persons.  One  Geoffroy  was  declared  guilty  of  an 
attack  with  intent  to  subvert  the  government,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  Court  held  that 
Geoffroy  not  being  a  military  person,  or  subject  to  military  authority, 
the  military  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  and  its  sentence 
was  accordingly  annulled  («).  Martial  law  has  on  several  occasions 
been  proclaimed  in  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbances.  But  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  in 
England  against  civilians  (I). 


(q)  [Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  127. 
See  also  Smith  v.  Shaw,  12  Johnson,  257 ; 
McConnell  v.  Hampden,  Ibid.  234;  Luther 
v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  42.] 

(r)  \Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  6— 
142.] 

(«)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions, 
p.  483.  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Field's 
argument  in  McCardale's  case,  Ibid. 
p.  491.  And  his  argument  in  Milligan's 


case,  published  separately,  with  an  ap- 
pendix (New  York,  1866);  also  in  4 
Wallace,  4.  Phillippt  v.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6 
Q.  B.  1.  Law  Magazioe,  Nov.  1861, 
p.  170.] 

(0  [Forsyth,  Gases  and  Opinions, 
p.  212.  Sir  A.  Cookburn's  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  in  S,  v.  Eyre.  The  Law 
Magazine,  Not.  1861,  p.  171.] 
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§  847. 
The  exceptions  to  these  general  mitigations  of  the  Ravaging  the 

extreme  rights  of  war,  considered  as  a  contest  of  force,  territory, 
all  grow  out  of  the  same  original  principle  of  natural  w  m 
law,  which  authorizes  us  to  use  against  an  enemy  such 
a  degree  of  violence,  and  such  only,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  object  of  hostilities.  The  same  general 
rule,  which  determines  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  destroy 
the  persons  of  enemies,  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  judging 
how  far  it  is  lawful  to  ravage  or  lay  waste  their  country. 
If  this  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  just  ends 
of  war,  it  may  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thus,  if  the  progress  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  stopped, 
nor  our  own  frontier  secured,  or  if  the  approaches  to  a 
town  intended  to  be  attacked  cannot  be  made  without 
laying  waste  the  intermediate  territory,  the  extreme  case 
may  justify  a  resort  to  measures  not  warranted  by  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  war.  If  modern  usage  has  sanc- 
tioned any  other  exceptions,  they  will  be  found  in  the 
right  of  reprisals,  or  vindictive  retaliation.  The  whole 
international  code  is  founded  upon  reciprocity.  The 
rules  it  prescribes  are  observed  by  one  nation,  in  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  so  by  others.  Where,  then,  the 
established  usages  of  war  are  violated  by  an  enemy,  and 
there  are  no  other  means  of  restraining  his  excesses, 
retaliation  may  justly  be  resorted  to  by  the  suffering 
nation,  in  order  to  compel  the  enemy  to  return  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  which  he  has  violated  (w).  «  ^ 

The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Discussions 

between  th6 

Britain  was  marked  by  a  series  of  destructive  measures  American 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  directed  against  both  persons  J^venSnents 
and  property  hitherto  deemed  exempt  from  hostilities  by  Shje^1" 
the  general  usage  of  civilized  nations.     These  measures 
were  attempted  to  be  justified,  as  acts  of  retaliation  for 
similar  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  American  forces  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Monroe,  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  commanding 

{u)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  142  ;  oh.  9,  ch.  4,  §§  272—280.  Kliiber,  Pt.  II. 
§{166—173.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  262—265. 
cjes  Gens  Moderne  de  rEuxope,  liv,  viii,      [Twiss,  War,  p.  124.] 
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the  British  naval  forces  on  the  North  American  station, 
dated  on  board  his  flagship  in  the  Patuxent  river,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1814.  In  this  communication  it  was 
stated  that  the  British  admiral,  having  been  called  upon 
by  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion committed  by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  had 
become  the  duty  of  the  admiral  to  issue  to  the  naval 
forces  under  his  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  as  might  be 
«  349  found  assailable. 
Answer  of  In  the  answer  of  the  American  government  to  this 

states.  communication,    dated   at  Washington   on    the   6th   of 

September,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  seen,  with 
the  greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devastation 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  British  forces,  so  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  No  sooner  were 
the  United  States  compelled  to  resort  to  war  against 
Great  Britain,  than  they  resolved  to  wage  it  in  a  manner 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  to 
those  friendly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve between  the  two  nations,  after  the  restoration  of 
peace.  They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest 
regret,  that  a  spirit  alike  just  and  humane  was  neither 
cherished  nor  acted  upon  by  the  British  government. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  deplorable  cruelties  committed 
by  the  Indian  savages,  in  the  British  ranks  and  in 
British  pay,  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  had  never  been 
disavowed  or  atoned  for,  the  American  government 
referred,  as  more  particularly  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  above  communication,  to  the  wanton  desolation 
that  was  committed,  in  1813,  at  Havre-de-Grace  and 
Georgetown,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  villages 
were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  British  naval  forces,  to 
the  ruin  of  their  unarmed  inhabitants,  who  saw  with 
astonishment  that  they  derived  no  protection  to  their 
property  from  the  laws  of  war.     During  the  same  season, 
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scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on  under  the 
same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious 
private  distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified 
the  suspicion,  that  revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the 
manly  motives  that  should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high- 
minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration.  The  late  destruc- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  government  at  Washington  was 
another  act  which  came  necessarily  into  view.  In  the 
wars  of  modem  Europe,  no  example  of  the  kind,  even 
among  nations  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  could  be 
traced.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  past,  the  capitals  of 
the  principal  powers  of  the  European  continent  had  been 
conquered,  and  occupied  alternately  by  the  victorious 
armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton 
and  unjustifiable  destruction  had  been  seen.  They  must 
go  back  to  distant  and  barbarous  ages,  to  find  a  parallel 
for  the  acts  of  which  the  American  government  com- 
plained. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did 
not  impose  on  that  government  the  necessity  of  retalia- 
tion, yet  in  no  instance  had  it  been  authorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper 
Canada,  posterior  to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated, 
was  not  executed  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The 
village  of  Newark  adjoined  Fort  George,  and  its  de- 
struction was  justified,  by  the  officers  who  ordered  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  military 
operations  there.  The  act,  however,  was  disavowed  by 
the  American  government.  The  burning  which  took 
place  at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  the  officer  had  been  subjected 
to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tribunal.  For  the 
burning  at  St.  David's,  committed  by  stragglers,  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed, 
without  a  trial,  for  not  preventing  it. 

The  American  government  stated,  that  it  as  little 
comported  with  any  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  its 
military  and  naval    commanders,   as  it  did  with  the 
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known  humanity  of  the  American  nation,  to  pursue  the 
system  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  British.  That 
government  owed  to  itself,  and  to  the  principles  it 
had  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  chargeable  to 
it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare. 
Whatever  unauthorized  irregularities  might  have  been 
committed  by  any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been 
ready,  acting  on  the  principles  of  sacred  and  eternal 
obligation,  to  disavow,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  practi- 
cable, to  repair  them.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating 
warfare  which  Admiral  Cochrane^  letter  so  explicitly 
made  known,  and  which  was  attempted  to  be  excused  on 
a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the  American  government 
perceived  a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hostility,  which,  without 
the  evidence  of  such  fact,  it  could  not  have  believed  to 
exist,  or  that  it  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  might  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  either 
power  might  have  committed  against  the  other.  That 
the  government  would  always  be  ready  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  arrangements ;  but  should  the  British  govern- 
ment adhere  to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  contrary  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  the  United  States,  so  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages 
of  the  civilized  world,  whilst  it  would  be  seen  with  the 
deepest  regret,  it  must  and  would  be  met  with  a  de- 
termination and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people, 
contending  in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and 
«  350  their  dearest  interests. 
British  In  the    reply  of    Admiral  Cochrane    to    the    above 

niiminal'a 

reply.  communication,  dated  on  the  19th  September,  1814,  it 

was  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  any  kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the 
point  contained  in  that  communication.  He  had  only  to 
regret  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  he 
should  be  authorized  to  recall  his  general  order,  which 
had  been  further  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent  request, 
from  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.     Until  the 
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admiral  received  instructions  from  his  government,  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless 
remuneration  should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  from  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  (x). 

The  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the 
American  government  had  been  communicated  to  the 
governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  who  answered,  on  the 
10th  February,  1814,  that  it  had  been  with  great  satis- 
faction that  he  had  received  the  assurance  that  it  was 
unauthorized  by  the  American  government  and  abhorrent 
to  every  American  feeling ;  that  if  any  outrages  had  en- 
sued, in  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  of 
Newark,  passing  the  bounds  of  just  retaliation,  they 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  irritated  pas- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  that 
event,  which  it  had  not  been  possible  altogether  to 
restrain ;  and  that  it  was  as  little  congenial  to  the 
disposition  of  the  British  government  as  it  was  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  deliberately  to  adopt  any  plan  of 
hostilities  which  had  for  its  object  the  devastation  of 
private  property. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  destruction  of  the  Burning  of 
Capitol,  of  the  President's  house,  and  other  public  ngtoxu 
buildings  at  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  could  not  but 
be  considered  by  the  whole  world  as  a  most  unjustifiable 
departure  from  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  In  the 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1815,  on  the  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  accused  the  ministers  of  culpable 
delay  in  opening  the  negotiations  at  Ghent ;  which,  he 
said,  could  not  be  explained,  except  on  the  miserable 
policy  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of  striking  a 
blow  against  America.  The  disgrace  of  the  naval  war, 
of  balanced  success  between  the  British  navy  and  the 
new-born  marine  of  America,  was  to  be  redeemed  by 

(x)  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Sec-      American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  vol.  iii. 
retary  Monroe  and  Admiral  Cochrane,      pp.  693,  694. 
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protracted  warfare,  and  by  pouring  their  victorious 
armies  upon  the  American  continent.  That  opportunity, 
fatally  for  them,  arose.  If  the  Congress  had  opened  in 
June,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  sent  out 
orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington.  They  would  have 
been  saved  from  that  success,  which  he  considered  as  a 
thousand  times  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  the 
worst  defeat.  It  was  a  success  which  had  made  their 
naval  power  hateful  and  alarming  to  all  Europe.  It  was 
a  success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
to  every  enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.  It 
was  an  enterprise  which  most  exasperated  a  people,  and 
least  weakened  a  government,  of  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  war.  For  every  justifiable  purpose  of  present 
warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent.  To  every  wise  object 
of  prospective  policy,  it  was  hostile.  It  was  an  attack, 
not  against  the  strength  or  the  resources  of  a  State,  but 
against  the  national  honour  and  public  affections  of  a 
people.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare, 
in  which  every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent 
had  been  spared,  he  had  almost  said  respected,  by 
enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  violate  all  that 
decent  courtesy  towards  the  seats  of  national  dignity, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifests  the  respect  of 
nations  for  each  other,  by  an  expedition  deliberately 
and  principally  directed  against  palaces  of  government, 
halls  of  legislation,  tribunals  of  justice,  repositories  of 
the  muniments  of  property,  and  of  the  records  of  history; 
objects,  among  civilized  nations  exempted  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  even 
from  its  accidental  operation,  because  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  consecrated 
to  purposes  of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  common  and 
perpetual  interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  aggravation  of  this  atrocious  measure,  that 
ministers  had  endeavoured  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a 
distinguished  capital,  as  a  retaliation  for  some  violences 
of  inferior  American  officers,  unauthorized  and  disavowed 
by  their  government,  against  he  knew  not  what  village 
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in  Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  retaliation  just,  there 
must  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage ;  in  gejieral 
also,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse  government  had 
refused  to  make  due  reparation  for  it ;  and,  lastly,  some 
proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  Here  there 
was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage — no  proof  of 
refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  re- 
taliation. The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  its  houses,  and  warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  numbered  nor  weighed. 
It  was  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  its 
monuments  that  it  was  most  endeared  to  a  generous 
people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  affection  and  pride 
as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  sanctuary  of  public 
justice,  often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past 
times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their 
fondest  and  proudest  hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To 
put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of  a  great  people, 
sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a 
level  with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary 
seat  of  a  provincial  government,  was  an  act  of  intolerable 
insolence,  and  implied  as  much  contempt  for  the  feelings 

of  America  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (y).  n^mm 

w/  §  351a. 

The  devastation  of  his  own  territory  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  Ravaging 

by  a  belligerent,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  ry* 

and  this  is  perfectly  justifiable.     Thus,  Peter  the  Great  contributed  to 

his  victory  over  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa  by  laying  waste  eighty  square 

leagues  of  Russian  territory  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Swedish  army. 

In  1812,  the  Russians  caused  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  by 

burning  down  Moscow  (2).    The  ravaging  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  by 

General  Sherman  during  the  American  Civil  War,  was  perhaps  a 

necessary  military  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  it 

certainly  tended  to  bring  the  war  to  a  more  rapid  conclusion  (a). 

§858. 

The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  Restitution  of 

in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  forcible  restitution  of  the  art inthe0 
pictures,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  art,  collected  ^Looto  at 

(y)  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  (a)  [North  American  Review,  April, 

toL  xxx.  pp.  526,  527.  1872,  p.  405.] 

(z)  [Oalvo,  ii.  {  893.] 
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Paris  in  1816, 
to  the 
countries 
from  which 
they  had  been 
taken  during 
the  wars  of 
the  French 
revolution. 


§363. 

Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  note. 


from  different  conquered  countries  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  measure  was 
adopted  are  fully  explained  in  a  note  delivered  by  the 
British  minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  other  allied  powers  at  Paris,  on  the  11th  September, 
1815.  In  this  note  it  was  stated  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary, that  representations  had  been  laid  before  the 
Congress,  assembled  in  that  capital,  from  the  Pope,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
claiming,  through  the  intervention  of  the  allied  powers, 
the  restoration  of  the  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  which  their  respective  States  had  been  succes- 
sively stripped  by  the  late  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  the 
usages  of  modern  warfare ; — and  the  same  having  been 
referred  for  the  consideration  of  his  Court,  he  had  received 
the  Prince  Regent's  commands  to  submit,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  allies,  the  following  remarks  upon  that 
interesting  subject. 

It  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
had  been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  their  own  liberties 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  world,  to  invade  France, 
and  twice  their  armies  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
capital  of  the  State,  in  which  these,  the  spoils  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  accumulated.  The  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France  had  as  often,  under  the  protection  of 
those  armies,  been  enabled  to  resume  his  throne,  and  to 
mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with  the  allies,  to  the 
marked  indulgence  of  which  neither  their  conduct  to 
their  own  monarch,  nor  towards  other  States,  had  given 
them  just  pretensions  to  aspire.  That  the  purest  senti- 
ments of  regard  for  Louis  XVIII.,  deference  for  his 
ancient  and  illustrious  house,  and  respect  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, had  invariably  guided  the  allied  councils,  had 
been  proved  beyond  a  question,  by  their  having,  in  1814, 
framed  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  basis  of  preserving  to 
France  its  complete  integrity ;  and  still  more,  after  their 
late  disappointment,  by  the  endeavours  they  were  again 
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making,  ultimately  to  combine  the  substantial  interests 
of  France  with  such  an  adequate  system  of  temporary 
precaution  as  might  satisfy  what  they  owed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  their  own  subjects.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of 
weakness,  as  well  as  of  injustice,  and  in  its  effects  much 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  bring  back  the  people  of 
France  to  moral  and  peaceful  habits,  if  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  whom  the  world  was  anxiously  looking  up  for 
protection  and  repose,  were  to  deny  that  principle  of  in- 
tegrity in  its  just  and  liberal  application  to  other  nations, 
their  allies,  (more  especially  to  the  feeble  and  the  help- 
less,) which  they  were  about,  for  a  second  time,  to  concede 
to  a  nation  against  which  they  had  had  occasion  so  long 
to  contend  in  war.  Upon  what  principle  could  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  expect  to  sit  down  with  the  same 
extent  of  possessions  which  she  held  before  the  revolution, 
and  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the  ornamental 
spoils  of  all  other  countries  ?  Was  there  any  possible 
doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  power  of  the 
allies  to  effectuate  what  justice  and  policy  required  ?  If 
not,  upon  what  principle,  would  they  deprive  France  of 
her  late  territorial  acquisitions,  and  preserve  to  her  the 
spoliations  consisting  of  objects  of  art  appertaining  to 
those  territories,  which  all  modern  conquerors  had  invari- 
ably respected,  as  inseparable  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged  ? 

These  remarks  were  amplified  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency,  not  necessary  to  be 
recapitulated,  and  the  note  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
in  applying  a  remedy  to  this  offensive  evil,  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  middle  line  could  be  adopted  which  did 
not  go  to  recognize  a  variety  of  spoliations,  under  the 
cover  of  treaties,  if  possible  more  flagrant  in  their  cha- 
racter than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine  by  which  these 
remains  were,  in  general,  brought  together.  The  prin- 
ciple of  property  regulated  by  the  claims  of  the  territories 
from  whence  these  works  were  taken,  is  the  surest  and 
only  guide  to  justice ;  and  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
which  would  more  tend  to  settle  the  public  mind  of 

w.  II 
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Europe  at  this  day,  than  such  a  homage  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  France,  to  a  principle  of  virtue,  conciliation, 
§  364.      and  peace  (b). 
aRomUiyr        ^n  *^e  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  20th  of  February,  1816,  on  the  Peace  with 
France,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  speaking  incidentally   of 
this  proceeding,  stated  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
of  its  justice.     It  was  not  true  that  the  works  of  art 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  had  all  been 
carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war ;  many,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  them,  had  become  the  property  of  France  by 
express  treaty  stipulations ;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say 
that  those  treaties  had  been  made  necessary  by  unjust 
aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars ;  because  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if  treaties  were  to 
be  held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of  which 
they  arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no 
competent  judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war, 
but  the  nation  itself.     By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this 
supposed  act  of  justice  and  this  "  great  moral  lesson,"  as 
it  was  called,  had  been  read  ?    By  the  very  powers  who 
had,  at  different  times,  abetted  France  in  these  her  unjust 
wars.     Among  other  articles  carried  from  Paris,  under 
the  pretence  of  restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners, 
were  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which  had  been 
brought  from  Venice  j  but  how  strange  an  act  of  justice 
was  this  to  give  them  back  their  statues,  but  not  to  restore 
to  them  those  far  more  valuable  possessions,  their  territory 
and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the  same  time,  wrested 
from  the  Venetians  ?  But  the  reason  of  this  was  obvious : 
the  city  and  the  territory  of  Venice  had  been  transferred 
to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the  horses 
had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst 
she  was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to 
nations,  not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  unjust 
spoils  she  had  got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of 
art,  not  to  the  Venice  which  had  been  despoiled  of  them, 

(b)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Reoueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  632.  ^^. 
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the  ancient,  independent,  republican  Venice;  but  to 
Austrian  Venice — to  that  country  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  principles  she  pretended  to  be  acting  on,  she  still 
retained  as  part  of  her  own  dominions  (c).  «  355 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  slowly,  but  constantly,  Distinction 
tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  operations  prirotepro- 
of  war  by  land ;  but  it  still  remains  unrelaxed  in  respect  E?2e%  o?<m 
to  maritime  warfare,  in  which  the  private  property  of  land- 
the  enemy  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port,  is  indiscrimi- 
nately liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  inequality 
in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  considering 
private  property  when  captured  in  cities  taken  by  storm, 
as  booty ;  and  the  well-known  fact  that  contributions  are 
levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile  army,  in  lieu 
of  a  general  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by  land  being 
conquest,  or  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the 
victor  for  those  who  are  to  be  or  have  been  his  subjects, 
naturally  restrains  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  extreme 
rights  in  this  particular ;  whereas,  the  object  of  maritime 
wars  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  naval  power — 
which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and 

confiscation  of  private  property. 

§  355a. 

The  strictness  of  the  rule  subjecting  all  the  enemy's  property  on  the  Enemy's 

high  seas  to  confiscation  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  Declaration  of  JJutod  fla*  * 
Paris,  1856,  which  provides,  in  its  second  article,  that  "The  neutral  flag 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  "  (d). 
Almost  all  civilized  powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  are 
parties  to  this  Declaration  (*).  c  355b. 

The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  private  property  on  land  would  cause  Capture  of 
the  most  terrible  hardship,  without  conferring  any  corresponding  advan-  ^^^5  ^St 
tage  on  the  invader.    It  cannot  be  effected  without  in  some  measure 
relaxing  military  discipline,  and  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  violence 
and  outrage.     On  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  is 
usually  a  bloodless  act,  most  merchant  vessels  being  incapable  of  resisting 

(e)  life  of  Bomilly,  edited  by  his  sons,  (*)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

vol.  ii.  p.  404.  p.  1282.] 

(<*)  [See  Appendix  G.] 
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a  ship  of  war.  Again,  property  on  land  consists  of  endless  varieties, 
much  of  it  being  absolutely  useless  for  any  hostile  purpose,  while 
property  at  sea  is  almost  always  purely  merchandise,  and  thus  is  part 
of  the  enemy's  strength.  It  is,  moreover,  embarked  voluntarily,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  risk  incurred,  and  its  loss  can  be  covered  by 
insurance  (/).  An  invader  on  land  can  levy  contributions  or  a  war 
indemnity  from  a  vanquished  country,  he  can  occupy  part  of  its  territory 
and  appropriate  its  rates  and  taxes,  and  by  these  and  other  methods, 
he  can  enfeeble  the  enemy  and  terminate  the  war.  But  in  a  maritime 
war,  a  belligerent  has  none  of  these  resources,  and  his  main  instrument 
of  coercion  is  crippling  the  enemy's  commerce  (y).  If  war  at  sea  were 
to  be  restricted  to  the  naval  forces,  a  country  possessing  a  powerful 
fleet  would  have  very  little  advantage  over  a  country  with  a  small  or 
with  no  fleet.  If  the  enemy  kept  his  ships  of  war  in  port,  a  powerful 
fleet,  being  unable  to  operate  against  commerce,  would  have  little  or  no 
occupation  (A).  The  United  States  proposed  to  add  to  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  a  clause  exempting  all  private  property  on  the  high  seas  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be 
contraband ;  but  this  proposal  was  not  acceded  to  (t ).  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  that  maritime  nations  will  forego 
their  rights  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  extension  of  railways  and  increase 
of  the  practice  of  marine  insurance,  and  the  dependence  of  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  the  world  upon  an  ocean-borne  food  supply,,  has  de- 
prived many  of  the  older  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  claim  to  capture  private  property  at  sea  of  their  force,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  inclined  many  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
more  especially  those  interested  in  shipping,  to  look  favourably  on  a 
proposed  abandonment  of  the  claim.  A  nation  which  could  blockade 
and  harass  its  enemy's  coasts,  cut  him  off  from  his  colonies,  interdict 
the  transport  of  his  troops  by  water,  and  dominate  by  the  guns  of  its 
fleet  many  most  important  strategical  positions,  would  remain  no  mean 
ally  and  no  contemptible  foe,  even  apart  from  its  power,  illustrated  so 
recently  as  in  Egypt  in  1881,  to  change  and  make  its  base  of  operations 
wherever  ships  can  float.  The  small  importance  of  the  commerce  of 
any  other  country  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  under  the  neutral  flag  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
also  materially  affect  the  consideration  of  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
policy  (J).  It  may  be  answered,  again,  that  French  predominance  on 
the  sea  in  1870-71,  as  against  Germany,  was  undisputed,  but  little 
harm  was  inflicted  on  German  commerce ;  and  the  depredations  of  The 
Alabama,  so  often  cited  by  the  mother  side,  were  mainly  possible  in  that 
British  ports  all  over  the  world,  and  British  coaling  stations  all  over 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  171.]  (i)  [Halledk,  oh.  xx.  {  3.] 

(ff)  [Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  {J)  [Maine,  I.  L.  Lect.  VI. ;  Heffter, 

liv.  iii.  ch.  ii.]  GefFoken,    note  2,   §   139  ;    Lawrence, 

(A)  [Field,  Int.  Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  527.]  Essay  VII.] 
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the  world,  were  open  to  her  for  refuge,  for  coaling,  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  even  to  rent. 

The  United  States  gave  expression  to  the  principle  of  exemption  of 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  for  which  it  has  long  contended, 
in  its  treaty  with  Italy  of  26th  February,  1871.  The  maritime  code  of 
the  latter  country  enunciates  the  same  principle,  on  the  condition  of 
reciprocity.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  the  principle  of 
inviolability  was  adhered  to  by  both  parties.  Germany  proclaimed  the 
same  principle  in  1870.  The  minister  6f  the  United  States  was  in- 
structed to  express  the  gratification  of  his  government ;  but  the  position 
of  Prussia,  though  consistent  with  former  policy,  was  no  sacrifice 
of  Prussian  interests.  The  proclamation  was  not  conditional  upon 
reciprocity ;  but  France  captured  German  trading  ships,  and  the  Ger- 
mans abandoned  their  proclamation  in  January,  1871.  Professor 
Geffcken,  who  mentions  the  United  States-Italy  treaty,  the  common 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  inviolability  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
the  German  proclamation  of  1870,  and  whose  note  to  Heffter  (§  139) 
is  an  able  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  corrects  Mr.  Hall,  in 
attributing  the  taking  of  hostages  and  levying  of  contributions  by 
Prussia  in  France  to  an  attempt  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  French  cap- 
tures. These  reprisals  were  justified,  on  the  German  part,  by  the 
detention  of  merchant  crews  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  German  prisoners  (k).  c  3550. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  prize  court  to  determine  to  What  are 
whom  property  captured  at  sea  actually  belongs.  The  general  rule  is  ^Jbf  8 
that  if  goods  are  shipped  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  con- 
signee, they  are  considered  his  goods  during  the  voyage.  In  such  a 
case  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  master  is  a  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee (I).  In  time  of  peace  the  parties  may  of  course  agree  to  any 
terms  they  please,  as  to  whose  risk  the  property  should  be  at  during 
the  voyage,  but  in  time  of  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  the  rule  of 
prize  courts  is,  that  property  which  has  a  hostile  character  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  cannot  change  that  character  by  assignment 
while  it  is  in  transitu,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  capture  (m).  Unless 
such  a  rule  were  adopted,  all  property  passing  between  a  neutral  and 
a  belligerent  would  be  cqlpurably  assigned  to  the  neutral,  and  the 
belligerent  right  of  capture  would  be  comparatively  worthless.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  a  prize  court  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  property 
was  vested  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  inquiry  all  equitable 
liens  on  enemy's  property  are  disregarded,  and  all  revelations  of  risk 
to  neutral  consignors  are  held  to  be  fraudulent  (n).  On  the  other  hand, 
enemy's  liens  on  neutral  property  are  equally  disregarded,  being  held 

(k)  [Ante,  }  345a.    Heffter,  Geffcken,  ed.).    Duer  on  Insurance,  voL  i.  p.  431. 

§  139,  note  2  0.]  The  Francis,  1  Gallison,  445.] 

(I)  [The  Packet  de  Bxlboay  2  C.  Rob.  («)    [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  87  (12th  ed.). 

133.     Doer  on  Insurance,  vol.  i.  pp.  The  Josephine,  4  G.  Bob.  75 ;  The  Tobago, 

421-2.]  5  C.  Bob.  218 ;  TheMarianna,  6  0.  Bob. 

(m)  [Kent,  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  86  (12th  24 ;  The  Ida,  1  Spinks,  26.] 
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not  to  confer  such  an  enemy  character  on  the  ship  or  goods  as  to  sub- 
ject them  to  confiscation  (o).    If,  however,  the  shipment,  as  well  as  the 
contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the  neutral  consignor,  were  both  made  in 
time  of  peace  and  are  proved  to  have  been  bond  fide,  and  not  in  con- 
templation of  war,  the  ownership  which  was  in  the  neutral  consignor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  remains  in  him  until  its  termination, 
and  the  goods  will  not  be  condemned  (/>).    Nor  are  they  condemned 
when  shipped  by  an  enemy  during  war,  if  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  were  shipped  absolutely  at  the  risk  of  a  neutral  consignee. 
Such  transactions  are,  however,  carefully  scrutinized  in  a  prize  court  (q). 
The  only  case  in  which  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  can  be  exer- 
cised during  war  is  in  the  expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the 
§  355d.      insolvency  of  the  consignee  (r). 
Saleof  ships        The  transfer  of  ships  from  belligerents  to  neutrals  during  war  is 
gerents  to        always  looked  upon  very  suspiciously,  and  clear  proof  of  bona  fides  is 
neutrals,  required  to  save  the  ship  from  condemnation  (*).    Thus,  a  British  ship 

alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  a  neutral  after  hostilities  had  broken  out 
between  England  and  Holland  was  captured  while  trading  between 
Guernsey  and  Amsterdam  under  the  command  of  her  former  master, 
who  had  also  been  the  owner.  She  was  condemned  as  prize  for 
trading  with  the  enemy,  the  transfer  being  deemed  colourable  and 
void  (t).  But  if  the  sale  of  a  ship  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  be 
absolute  and  bond  fide,  it  is  then  permitted,  either  during  war  or  in  con- 
templation of  it,  and  whether  she  is  lying  in  an  enemy  or  a  neutral 
port.  All  interest  of  the  vendor  in  the  ship  must  be  completely  divested, 
but  the  mere  non-payment  of  part  of  the  price  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  itself  that  the  vendor's  interest  is  not  entirely  trans- 
ferred (w).  Vessels  of  war  lying  in  neutral  ports  cannot  be  sold  by 
their  belligerent  owners  at  any  time  during  the  war.  If  so  sold,  a  ship 
of  war,  even  though  purchased  in  good  faith,  and  fitted  up  as  a  mer- 
t  chant  vessel,  remains  liable  to  capture  by  the  other  belligerent  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts  (*).  Capture  as  prize  overrides  all  previous  liens  (y), 
and  it  gives  the  captor  all  the  owner's  rights  when  the  voyage 
began  (2).  Even  a  bond  fide  mortgagee,  a  subject  of  the  captor's 
country,  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  mortgage  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  prize  (a). 


{0)  [The  Ariel,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  119.]  Odin,  1  0.  Rob.  252.] 

(p)  [Halleok,  oh.  xx.  §  9.    Duer  on  (w)  [The  Ariel,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  129; 

Insurance,  i.  p.  425.     The  Atlas,  3  C.  The  Seeks  Geschtoistem,  4  G.  Bob.  100.] 

Rob.  299.]  (x)  [The  Georgia,  7  Wallace,  32.] 

(9)  [Halleok,  oh.  xx.  {  10.    Duer  on  (y)  [The  Battle,  6  Wallace,  498 ;  The 

Insuranoe,  i.  p.  426.     The  Aurora,  4  G.  Steamer  Nassau,  Blatchford,  Prize  Gas. 

Rob.  219.]  665 ;  The  Ida,  1  Spinks,  36.] 

(r)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  i.  p.  433.    The  (z)  [The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wallace,  451.] 

Constaneia,  6  0.  Rob.  324 ;  Oppenheimy.  (a)  [The  Hampton,   5  Wallace,  372; 

Bussel,  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  484.]  Le  Turner,  Barboux,  Jurisp.  du  Gonseil 

(•)  [Duer,  i.  p.  444.]  dee  Prises,  1870-71,  p.  75  ;    The  Aina, 

(0  [The  Omnibus,  6  C.  Rob.  71 ;  The  1  Spinks,  19.] 
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§  356. 

The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  declared  to  exist,  What  persons 
is  to  place  all  the  subjects  of  each  belligerent  power  in  a  to  engage  in 
state  of  mutual  hostility.  The  usage  of  nations  has  againstfthe 
modified  this  maxim  by  legalising  such  acts  of  hostility  enemy- 
only  as  are  committed  by  those  who  are  authorized  by 
the  express  or  implied  command  of  the  State.  Such  are 
the  regularly  commissioned  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  all  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or 
spontaneously  defending  themselves  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  without  any  express  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  Offices,  that  by  the  Roman 
fecial  law,  no  person  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle 
with  the  public  enemy,  without  being  regularly  enrolled 
and  taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation 
sanctioned  both  by  policy  and  religion.  The  horrors  of 
war  would  indeed  be  greatly  aggravated,  if  every  in- 
dividual of  the  belligerent  States  was  allowed  to  plunder 
and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy's  subjects  without 
being  in  any  manner  accountable  for  his  conduct.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  land  wars,  irregular  bands  of  marauders  are 
liable  to  be  treated  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  mitigated  usages  of  war  as  practised  by 
civilized  nations  (b).  *  357 

It  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Non-commis- 
barbarous  practices  of  those  ages  when  maritime  war  and  captors. 
piracy  were  synonymous,  that  captures  made  by  private 
armed  vessels  without  a  commission,  not  merely  in  self- 
defence,  but  even  by  attacking  the  enemy,  are  considered 
lawful,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  enemy's 
property  thus  seized  in  the  captors,  but  to  prevent  their 
conduct  from  being  regarded  as  piratical,  either  by  their 
own  government  or  by  the  other  belligerent  State  (c). 
Property  thus  seized  is  condemned  to  the  government  as 
prize  of  war,  or,  as  these  captures  are  technically  called, 
Droits  of  Admiralty.     The  same  principle  is  applied  to 

(b)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  (e)  [See  Sir  L.  Jenkins'  Charge  to  the 

ch.  15,  §§  223—228.    Kliiber,  Droit  des      Grand  Jury  at  the  Admiralty  Sessions 
Gens  Moderne  de  PEurope,  {  267.  in  Southwark,  18th  Feb.  1680.    Mars* 

den,  Adm.  Cases,  p.  266.] 
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§858. 

Privateers. 


§358a. 

Abolition  of 
privateering. 


the  captures  made  by  armed  vessels  commissioned  against 
one  power,  when  war  breaks  out  with  another;  the 
captures  made  from  that  other  are  condemned,  not  to  the 
captors,  but  to  the  government  (d). 

The  practice  of  cruising  with  private  armed  vessels 
commissioned  by  the  State,  has  been  hitherto  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  The 
practice  has  been  justly  arraigned  as  liable  to  gross 
abuses,  as  tending  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  lawless  de- 
predation, and  as  being  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the 
more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  land. 
Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by  humane  and  en- 
lightened individuals  to  suppress  it,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  The  treaty  negotiated  by 
Franklin,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war, 
neither  power  should  commission  privateers  to  depredate 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  other,  furnishes  an  example 
worthy  of  applause  and  imitation.  But  this  stipulation 
was  not  revived  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  in  1799  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  so  long  as  maritime 
captures  of  private  property  are  tolerated,  this  particular 
mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's  commerce  will  continue 
to  be  practised,  especially  where  it  affords  the  means  of 
countervailing  the  superiority  of  the  public  marine 
of  an  enemy  (e). 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  recites  that  "  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished."  Spain  and  Mexico,  though  parties 
to  the  rest  of  the  Declaration,  have  not  acceded  to  this  article,  and 
although  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  become  an  accessory,  that  power  is  as  yet  not  bound  by  any 
part  of  the  Declaration  (/).  During  the  American  civil  war,  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but  he  did  not 


(d)  Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law, 
vol.  ii.  p.  626,  Appendix.  The  Abigail, 
4  G.  Bob.  72 ;  The  Georgiana,  1  Dods. 
Ad.  397.  Sparks's  Diplomatic)  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  i.  p.  443.  Wheaton's 
Rep.  vol..  ii.  Appendix,  Note  I.  p.  7. 


(e)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  oh.  15,  §  229. 
Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  630. 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  viii.  pp.  13 — 16. 
North  American  Review,  vol.  ii.  (N.  S.) 
pp.  166—196.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  308. 

(/)  [See  Appendix  G,  p.  794.] 
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avail  himself  of  this  power.  The  Confederates  offered  their  letters  of 
marque  to  foreigners,  but  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the  maritime 
powers,  and  the  threat  of  the  United  States  of  treating  such  vessels  as 
pirates,  prevented  their  being  accepted.  The  ostensibly  Confederate 
vessels  were  commissioned  as  of  its  regular  navy  (y). 

§359. 

The  title  to  property  lawfully  taken  in  war  may,  Title  to 

upon  general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately  captured  in 
divested  from  the  original  owner,  and  transferred  to  the  war* 
captor.  This  general  principle  is  modified  by  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations,  in  its  application  both  to  personal 
and  real  property.  As  to  personal  property  or  move- 
ables, the  title  is,  in  general,  considered  as  lost  to  the 
former  proprietor  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has  acquired  a 
firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered 
as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or 
after  the  booty  has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety, 

infra  prcesidta  of  the  captor  (h). 

§  359a 
Property  of  the  enemy  taken  on  land  is  usually  called  booty,  while  Booty  and 

that  captured  on  the  high  seas  has  acquired  the  name  of  prize  (t).  pnze* 
There  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  them  as  regards  the 
mode  in  which  the  captor  acquires  a  title  to  the  captured  property. 
As  stated  in  the  text,  booty  belongs  to  the  captor  as  soon  as  he  has 
acquired  a  firm  possession  of  it.  No  adjudication  of  any  court  is 
necessary  to  establish  his  title  (k).  On  the  other  hand,  a  title  to  prize 
is  acquired,  as  a  general  rule,  only  after  the  property  has  been 
condemned  by  a  competent  court  (£).  By  the  modern  usage  of  nations 
neither  the  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize 
infra  prasidia,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  in  the  case  of  a 
maritime  capture.  Until  the  capture  becomes  invested  with  the 
character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  right  of  property 
is  in  abeyance,  or  in  a  state  of  legal  sequestration  (m).  Ships  and 
their  cargoes  are  not  invariably  prize.  Thus  during  the  American 
civil  war  a  ship  captured  in  a  river  by  a  detached  naval  force  in  boats 
was  held  not  to  be  maritime  prize,  or  to  be  condemned  as  such  (n). 

(g)  ["Wbeaton,  by  Dana,  n.  173.]  (k)  [Lamar  v.  Browne,  2  Otto,  195.] 

(h)  Grotaus,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  (I)  [Opinions  of   Att.-Gen.   (U.  S.) 

iii.  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  cap.  9,  {  14.    Eluber,  vol.   iii.  p.   379.    Field,   International 

Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  1' Europe,  Code,   §  896.     Gone  v.  Withers,  2  Bur- 

§  264.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  rows,  693.] 

ch.  13,  §  196;  ch.  14,  §  209.    Heffter,  (m)  [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  103  (12th  ed.). 

Das  Europaische  Volkerrecht,  §  136.  Tudor,  Leading  Gases  on  Maritime  Law, 

(0  [Genoa  and  its  Dependencies,  2  Dote.  pp.  819—821.     Calvo,  ii.  $  1236.] 

Ad.  446.]  («)   [The  Cotton  Plant,    10  Wallace, 

fi77.] 
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§  860b. 
Prize  and  The  primary  title  to  all  property  taken  in  war,  whether  on  land  or 

^tyjk^JJS  at  sea,  is  in  the  sovereign  (o).  The  law  of  England  on  this  point  has 
the  sovereign,  heen  thus  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham  : — "  That  prize  is  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  property  of  the  Crown,  that  the  sovereign  in  this  country, 
the  executive  government  in  all  countries  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
of  levying  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  of  making  war  and  peace,  is 
alone  possessed  of  all  property  in  prize,  is  a  principle  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  Grown  possesses  this 
property  plenojure  absolutely  and  wholly  without  control ;  that  it  may- 
deal  with  it  entirely  at  its  pleasure,  may  keep  it  for  its  own  use,  may- 
abandon  or  restore  it  to  the  enemy,  or,  finally,  may  distribute  it  in 
whole  or  in  part  among  the  persons  instrumental  in  its  capture, 
making  that  distribution  according  to  whatever  scheme,  and  under 
whatever  regulations  and  conditions  it  sees  fit.  It  is  equally  clear, 
and  it  follows  from  the  two  former  propositions,  that  the  title  of  a 
party  claiming  prize  must  needs  in  all  cases  be  the  act  of  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  royal  pleasure  to  grant  the  prize  shall  have  been  signified 
to  the  subject ;  whether,  even  in  that  case,  the  same  paramount  and 
transcendent  power  of  the  Crown  might  not  enure  to  the  effect  of 
preserving  to  His  Majesty  the  right  of  modifying,  or  altogether 
revoking,  the  grant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  yet  arisen,  and 
which,  when  it  does  arise,  will  be  found  never  to  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  negative.  But  this,  at  all  events,  is  clear,  that  when  the . 
Crown,  by  an  act  of  grace  and  bounty,  parts,  for  certain  purposes,  and 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  with  the  property  in  prize,  it  by 
that  act  plainly  signifies  its  intention  that  the  prize  shall  continue 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  as  it  was  before  the  act  was 
done. 

"  This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  recognized  in  cases  where  the 
question  has  arisen  subsequently  to  the  capture,  and  before  condem- 
nation ;  but  the  same  principle  was  afterwards  extended  in  the  case  of 
The  Elsebe  (p),  at  the  cockpit,  in  which,  after  final  adjudication  in  the 
Court  below,  but  pending  an  appeal,  the  Crown  thought  proper,  for 
reasons  of  State  and  public  policy,  to  restore  the  prize  at  the  expense 
of  the  captors.  In  other  words,  it  was  then  determined,  and  that  too 
upon  a  solemn  and  most  able  argument,  and  by  a  judge  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  of  his  time,  the  present  Lord  Stowell,  that  when  the 
Crown  saw  fit  to  restore  the  capture,  the  captors,  who  had  run  the 
risk  and  suffered  the  loss,  who  had,  moreover,  borne  the  charge  of 
bringing  the  prize  into  port,  and  the  further  costs  of  proceeding  in  the 
Admiralty  to  adjudication,  and  had  even  undergone  additional  expenses 
in  contesting  their  claim  upon  appeal,  were  altogether  without  a 
remedy.  '  It  is  admitted,'  says  Lord  Stowell — in  language  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  praise  or  to  attempt  to  imitiate — 'it  is  admitted  on 
the  part  of  the  captors,  whose  interests  have  been  argued  with  great 

(o)  [Phillimore,  vol.iii.  {  cxxx.  Calvo,  (p)  [5  C.  Rob.  173.] 

ii.  §  1237.    Halleek,  oh.  xxx.  §  3.] 
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force  (and  not  the  lees  effective,  surely,  for  the  extreme  decorum  with 
-which  that  force  has  been  tempered)  that  their  claim  rests  wholly  on 
the  Order  of  Council,  the  Proclamation,  and  the  Prize  Act.  It  is  not,  as 
it  cannot  be,  denied  that,  independent  of  these  instruments,  the  whole 
subject-matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown,  as  well  in  point  of 
interest  as  in  point  of  authority.  Prize  is  altogether  a  creature  of  the 
Crown.  No  man  has,  or  can  have,  any  interest  but  what  he  takes  as 
the  mere  gift  of  the  Crown ;  beyond  the  extent  of  that  gift  he  has 
nothing.  This  is  the  principle  of  law  on  the  subject,  and  founded 
on  the  wisest  reasons.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  Crown.  The  acquisitions  of  war  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  these  acquisitions  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  purposes  both  of  war  and  peace.  This  is  no 
peculiar  doctrine  of  our  constitution ;  it  is  universally  received  as  a 
necessary  principle  of  public  jurisprudence  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject,  Bello  porta  cedunt  reipublicce '  "  (q).  c  359c. 

On  the  completion  of  a  capture  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  Duties  of 
his  prize,  as  soon  as  his  other  duties  permit  it,  before  a  competent  ^P*1018- 
court  (r).  Since  the  property  in  a  prize  is  .in  abeyance  until  a  com- 
petent court  has  pronounced  upon  the  capture,  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
parties  to  obtain  a  judicial  decree  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  custody 
of  the  prize  remains  with  the  captor,  it  therefore  lies  upon  him  to 
bring  it  before  the  Court.  But  if  prevented  by  imperious  circum- 
stances from  bringing  it  to  his  own  country,  he  may  be  excused  for 
taking  it  to  a  foreign  port,  or  for  selling  it,  provided  he  afterwards 
reasonably  subjects  its  proceeds  to  the  Court  (*).  By  unreasonable 
delay  in  bringing  in  the  prize  for  adjudication,  or  by  other  mis- 
conduct, the  captor  may  forfeit  all  his  right  of  prize,  and  in  this  case 
the  prize  is  condemned  to  the  State,  if  the  capture  was  originally 
lawful  (I).  If  the  capture  was  made  entirely  without  probable  cause, 
the  captor,  is  liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages  resulting  from  the 
illegal  seizure,  and  the  latter  are  decreed  to  the  injured  owner  (u).  §  359d. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  circumstances  will  not  permit  Destruction  of 
property  captured  at  sea  to  be  sent  into  port ;  and  the  captor  in  such  ,pnzeR  a  8eft* 
cases  may  destroy  it,  or  permit  the  original  owner  to  ransom  it "  (*). 
If  the  vessel  belong  to  the  enemy,  and  the  captor  has  no  means  of 
retaining  possession  of  her,  or  of  bringing  her  into  port,  he  is  then 
justified  in  destroying  her,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  her  papers 
and  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  he  can  secure.  The  Confederate  cruisers 
burnt  many  of  their  prizes  at  sea  during  the  civil  war,  as  their  own 

(q)  [Alexander  v.  The  Duke  of  Wei-  Triton,  4  C.  Rob.  78.    Fhillimore,  vol. 

lington,  2  Russell  &  Mylne,  64.    Lord  iii.   }  881.    Miller  v.  The  Seeolation,  2 

Stowell's  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  Dallas,  1.] 
The  Eleebe,  5  0.  Rob.  681.]  (u)  [Halleok,  ch.  xzz.  §  29.    Philli- 

(r)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  841.]  more,  vol.  iii.  }  462.    Del  Col  v.  Arnold,. 

(»)  [Halleok,  oh.  zxx.  $  5.     The  Pea-  3  Dallas,    833.      The   Anna  Maria,  2 

cock,  4  G.  Rob.  192.]  Wheaton,  327.] 

(*)  [The  Bothnia,  2  Gallison,  78 ;  The         (x)  [Kent,  by  Abdy,  p.  276.] 
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posts  were  all  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets ;  and  though  this  was 
not  a  proceeding  to  be  approved  of,  it  was  not  a  violation  of  inter* 
national  law  (y).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Federal  govern- 
ment wished  to  proceed  against  Captain  Semmes  of  The  Alabama  for 
burning  and  destroying  ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to  American 
citizens.  They  could  not  indict  him  for  high  treason  as  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  no  proceedings  were  actually  taken. 
Mr.  Bolles,  the  law  officer  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Captain  Semmes  had  done  no  more  than  the  United 
States  had  themselves  done  to  England  in  the  war  of  1812>14.  During 
that  war  orders  had  been  given  that  no  prize  should  be  manned  or 
preserved  unless  circumstances  should  render  her  safe  arrival  morally 
certain.  No  prizes  were  to  be  ransomed,  and  almost  all  were  to  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Bolles  also  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  policy  of  the 
Union  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  some  future  war,  and  therefore  he 
deemed  it  improper  to  prosecute  a  person  who  had,  under  orders,  simply 
followed  an  example  previously  set  by  the  government  (:). 
Destruction  During  the  recent  war  with  Turkey,  Russia  was  alleged  to  have 

Teawdsbr        ****&*  *  practice  of  sending  out  fast  steamers  from  Odessa,  which, 
~  while  they  avoided  the  Turkish  cruisers,  captured  Turkish  merchant* 


men,  burnt  them  on  the  spot,  and  then  set  the  crews  adrift  in  boats. 
If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  undeniable  violation  of  international  law. 
It  was,  moreover,  an  act  of  wanton  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  burn 
the  ships  and  then  expose  the  lives  of  their  crews  in  open  boats,  and  it 
was  an  act  which  could  only  influence  the  war  by  exasperating  the 
§  359e.  other  side,  and  inducing  it  to  retaliate  by  similar  measures  (a). 
Destruction  of  If  the  prize  is  a  neutral  ship,  no  circumstances  will  justify  her 
JJ^ajgQ  p  destruction  before  condemnation.  The  only  proper  reparation  to  the 
neutral  is  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of  the  property  destroyed  (6). 
Neutral  cargoes  are  not  always  equally  privileged.  In  1870,  The 
Deiaix,  a  French  cruiser,  captured  two  German  vessels,  The  Ludwig 
and  The  Noneaerte,  and  burnt  them  on  the  day  of  capture.  Part  of 
the  cargo  of  these  vessels  belonged  to  neutral  owners  (British  subjects), 
and  was  therefore  under  the  express  protection  of  the  third  article  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  owners  claimed  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  their  goods,  but  the  Conseil  tfEtat,  in  a  judgment 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  held  that  though 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  exempts  the  goods  of  a  neutral  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  from  confiscation,  and  entitles  the  owner  to  their  proceeds 
in  case  of  a  sale,  yet  it  gives  him  no  claim  to  compensation  for  any 
damage  resulting  from  the  lawful  capture  of  the  ship,  or  from  any 

(y)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  (a)  [See  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  1), 

England   during    Civil  War,    p.  419.  1878,  p.  313 ;  and  the  Times,  16th  Dec. 

Lushington,    Manual   of   Naval  Prize  1877.] 

Law,  }  101.]  (b)  [Twiss,  International  Law  during 

(f)  [Atlantic   Monthly,    July,    1866,  War,   §   167,  p.   331.     The  Fihcitg,  2 

p.   89.      Pari.  Papers,    1873    (No.   2),  Bods.  Ad.  386.] 
p.  92.] 
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subsequent  and  justifiable  proceedings  of  the  captors.  As  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  vessels  was  held  to  have  been  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  no  compensation  was  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the 
neutral  cargo  (c). 

§seo. 

As  to  ships  and  goods  captured  at  sea,  and  afterwards  ^captures 

*■  °  x  and  salvage. 

recaptured,  rules  are  adopted  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  are  applicable  to  other  personal  property. 
These  rules  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different 
classes  of  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Thus 
the  recapture  may  be  made  either  from  a  pirate ;  from  a 
captor,  clothed  with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an 
enemy ;  or,  lastly,  from  an  enemy.  «  3ei 

1.  In  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  property  Kecaptures 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owner ;  for  as  pirates  pim 
have  no  lawful  right  to  make  captures,  the  property  has 
not  been  divested.  The  owner  has  merely  been  de- 
prived of  his  possession,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the 
recapture.  For  the  service  thus  rendered  to  him,  the 
recaptor  is  entitled  to  a  remuneration  in  the  nature  of 
salvage  (d). 

Thus,  by  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  liv.  iii.,  tit.  9,  des  Prises,  art.  10,  it  is  provided, 
that  the  ships  and  effects  of  the  subjects  or  allies  of 
France,  retaken  from  pirates,  and  claimed  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  being  reported  at  the  Admiralty,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  owner,  upon  payment  of  one  third  of 
the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  as  salvage.  And  the 
same  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  municipal  law  of  any  particular  State  may 
ordain  a  different  rule  as  to  its  own  subjects.  Thus  the 
former  usage  of  Holland  and  Venice  gave  the  whole 
property  to  the  retakers,  on  the  principle  of  public 
utility ;  as  does  that  of  Spain,  if  the  property  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  pirates  twenty-four  hours  (e). 

(c)  [Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  Generale,  opus  habent  postliminio ;  quia  jus  gen- 
1872,  Pt.  m.  p.  94.]  tium  illis  non  oonoedit,  ut  jus  dominii 

(d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pac.  lib.  mutari  possint."     Dig.    de   Gapt.    et 
iii.  cap.  9,  }  17.    Loocenius,  de  Jur.  Postl.  revere. 

Harit.  lib.  ii.  o.  2,  No.  4.     Brown's  (*)   Grotius,  par  Barbeyrac,    liv.   3, 

Giv.  and  Adm.  Law,  vol.  ii.  o.  3,  p.  461.      oh.  9,  §  xyi.  No.  1,  and  note. 
"Ea  qua  pirate  nobis  eripuerunt,  non  ' 
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Opinions  of 
Valin  and 
Pothier. 


Recapture 
of  neutral 
property. 


Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  above  article  of 
the  French  Ordinance,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  recapture 
be  made  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  State, 
the  law  of  which  gives  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of 
the  property,  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  former 
owner :  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  a  decree 
of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  a  Dutch 
subject,  who  had  retaken  a  French  vessel  from  pirates  (/). 
To  this  interpretation  Pothier  objects  that  the  laws  of 
Holland  having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their 
property  within  the  territory  of  France,  the  French  sub- 
ject could  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  property  in  his 
vessel,  which  was  not  divested  by  the  piratical  capture 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  ought 
consequently  to  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  the 
salvage  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  (g). 

Under  the  term  allies  in  this  article  are  included 
neutrals;  and  Valin  holds  that  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  friendly  powers,  retaken  from  pirates  by 
French  captors,  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  them  upon 
the  payment  of  salvage,  if  the  law  of  their  own  country 
gives  it  wholly  to  the  retakers ;  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  defect  of  reciprocity,  which  would  offend  against 
that  impartial  justice  due  from  one  State  to  another  (A). 

2.  If  the  property  be  retaken  from  a  captor  clothed 
with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy,  there 
would  still  be  as  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  restored  to 
the  original  owner.  For  the  act  of  taking  being  in 
itself  a  wrongful  act,  could  not  change  the  property, 
which  must  still  remain  in  him. 

If,  however,  the  neutral  vessel  thus  recaptured  were 
laden  with  contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy  of 
the  first  captor,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
they  should  be  restored,  inasmuch  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  confiscated  as  prize  of  war  to  the  first  captor.  Martens 
states  the  case  of  a  Dutch  ship,  captured  by  the  British, 


(/)  Valin,  Comm.  snr  l'Ord.  lir.  3, 
tit.  9,  art.  10. 
(g)  Pothier,  Traite  de  Propriete,  No. 


101. 

(A)  Valin,  Comm.  but  l*Ord.  lir.  3, 
tit.  9,  art.  10. 
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under  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  and  recaptured  by  the 
French,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  restored  by  the 
Council  of  Prizes,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  vessel 
could  not  have  been  justly  condemned  in  the  British 
prize  courts.  But  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  a  trade, 
considered  contraband  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties, 
the  original  owner  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  resti- 
tution (t).  ^  §364 

In  general,  no  salvage  is  due  for  the  recapture  of  No  salvage  on 
neutral  vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  principle  that  the  neutna.0 
liberation  of  a  bonce  fidcei  neutral  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  of  the  captor  is  no  beneficial  service  to  the 
neutral,  inasmuch  as  the  same  enemy  would  be  compelled 
by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country  to  make  restitution 
of  the  property  thus  unjustly  seized.  «  ggg 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  French  Council  of  The  case  of 
Prizes  determined,  in  1800,  that  the  American  ship 
Statira,  captured  by  a  British,  and  recaptured  by  a 
French,  cruiser,  should  be  restored  to  the  original  owner, 
although  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  contraband  or 
enemy's  property.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  was 
founded  upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Portalis,  who  stated 
that  the  recapture  of  foreign  neutral  vessels  by  French 
cruisers,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  gave  no 
title  to  the  retakers.  The  French  prize  code  only 
applied  to  French  vessels  and  goods  recaptured  from 
the  enemy.  According  to  the  universal  law  of  nations, 
a  neutral  vessel  ought  to  be  respected  by  all  nations.  If 
she  is  unjustly  seized  by  the  cruisers  of  any  one  belli- 
gerent nation,  this  is  no  reason  why  another  should 
become  an  accomplice  in  this  act  of  injustice,  or  should 
endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  From  this  maxim  it  followed 
as  a  corollary  that  a  foreign  vessel,  asserted  to  be 
neutral,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  cruiser  from  the 
enemy,  ought  to  be  restored  on  due  proof  of  its  neutrality. 
But,  it  might  be  asked,  why  treat  a  foreign  vessel  with 
more  favour  in  this  case  than  a  French  vessel?    The 

(i)  Martens,  Essai  sur  lee  Prises  et  lea  Reprises,  §  62.    Code  des  Prises,  an.  1784, 
torn.  ii. 
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reason  was  obvious.  On  the  supposition  on  which  the 
regulations  relating  to  this  matter  were  founded,  the 
French  ship  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  would 
have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  retaken ; 
consequently  the  recapture  is  a  prize  taken  from  the 
enemy.  If  the  case,  however,  be  that  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  asserted  to  be  neutral,  the  seizure  of  this  vessel 
by  the  enemy  does  not  render  it  ipso  facto  the  property 
of  the  enemy,  since  its  confiscation  has  not  yet  been 
pronounced  by  the  competent  judge;  until  that  judg-> 
ment  has  been  pronounced,  the  vessel  thus  navigating 
under  the  neutral  flag  loses  neither  its  national  character 
nor  its  rights.  Although  it  has  been  seized  as  prize  of 
war,  it  may  ultimately  be  restored  to  the  original  owner. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  recapture  of  this  vessel 
cannot  transfer  the  property  to  the  recaptor.  The 
question  of  neutrality  remains  entire,  and  must  be 
determined,  before  such  a  transmutation  of  property  can 
take  place.  Such  was  the  language  of  all  public  jurists, 
and  such  was  the  general  usage  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  followed  that  the  vessel  in  question  was  not  confiscable 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Before  such  a  sentence  could  be  pronounced, 
the  French  tribunal  must  do  what  the  enemy's  tribunal 
would  have  done;  it  must  determine  the  question  of 
neutrality ;  and  that  being  determined  in  favour  of  the 
o  366.  claimant,  restitution  would  follow  of  course  (k). 
EhCep^n  f^°  *^s  general  ru^e>  however,  an  important  exception 

might  have  has  been  made,  founded  on  the  principle  above  quoted 
fiscatedbythe  from  the  Code  des  Prises,  in  the  case  where  the  vessel  or 
enemy,  cargo  recaptured  was  practically  liable  to  be  confiscated 

by  the  enemy.  In  that  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  property  be  justly  liable  to  be  thus  confiscated 
according  to  the  law  of  nations ;  since  that  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  meritorious  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  original  owner  by  the  recaptor.  For  the 
ground  upon  which  salvage  is  refused  by  the  general 

(k)  Decision  relative  a  la   prise   du  navire  Le  Stitiira,  6  Thermidor,  an  8, 
pp.  2-4. 
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rule,  is,  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's  country  will 
duly  respect  the  obligations  of  that  law ;  a  presumption 
which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized  States,  as  they  are  usually 
carried  on,  each  belligerent  nation  is  bound  to  entertain 
in  its  dealings  with  neutrals.  But  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  obligations  are  not  duly  observed  by  those  tribu- 
nals, and,  in  consequence,  neutral  property  is  unjustly 
subjected  to  confiscation  in  thein,  a  substantial  benefit  is 
conferred  upon  the  original  owner  in  rescuing  his  pro- 
perty from  this  peril,  which  ought  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  salvage.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  maritime  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  pronounced  salvage 
to  be  due  upon  neutral  property  retaken  from  French 
cruisers.  During  the  revolution  in  France,  great  irre- 
gularity and  confusion  had  arisen  in  the  prize  code 
formerly  adopted,  and  had  crept  into  the  tribunals  of 
that  country,  by  which  neutral  property  was  liable  to 
condemnation  upon  grounds  both  unjust  and  unknown 
to  the  law  of  nations.  The  recapture  of  neutral  property 
which  might  have  been  exposed  to  confiscation  by  means 
of  this  irregularity  and  confusion,  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered by  the  American  and  British  courts  of  prize,  as  a 
meritorious  service,  and  was  accordingly  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  salvage  (I).  These  abuses  were  corrected 
under  the  consular  government,  and  so  long  as  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Prizes  were  conducted  by 
that  learned  and  virtuous  magistrate,  M.  Portalis,  there 
was  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
neutral  nations  as  to  the  practical  administration  of  the 
prize  code  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree  in 
1806.  This  measure  occasioned  the  exception  to  the 
rule  as  to  salvage  to  be  revived  in  the  practice  of  the 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  who  again  adjudged  sal- 
vage to  be  paid  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  property 

(0  The  JTarOnskan,  2  G.  Rob.  299;       104;    Talbot  v.   Seeman,   1  Cranch,    1; 
TheEleonora  Catherine,  4  Ibid.  166 ;  Th$      S.  C,  4  Dallas,  34. 
Carlotta,  5  Ibid.  54 ;  The  Huntreu,  6  Ibid. 
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which  was  liable  to  condemnation  under  that  decree  (m). 
It  is  true  that  the  decree  had  remained  practically  in- 
operative upon  American  property,  until  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  by  the  Council  of  Prizes, 
in  October,  1807;  and,  therefore,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  in  strictness,  that  the  English  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ought  not  to  have  decreed  salvage  in  the  case  of 
The  Sansom,  more  especially  as  the  convention  of  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  was  still  in  force, 
the  terms  of  which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  decree.  But  as  the  cargo  of 
The  Horizon  was  condemned  in  obedience  to  the  imperial 
rescript  of  the  18th  September,  1807,  having  been  taken 
before  the  capture  of  The  Sansom,  whether  that  rescript 
be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  a  doubtful  point  in 
the  original  decree,  or  as  a  declaration  of  an  anterior  and 
positive  provision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  Sansom 
would  have  been  condemned  under  it;  consequently  a 
substantial  benefit  was  rendered  to  the  neutral  owner  by 
the  recapture,  and  salvage  was  due  on  the  principle  of 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple might  justly  be  successively  applied  to  the  prize 
proceedings  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last 
European  war,  which  was  characterized  by  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  which, 
in  many  cases,  rendered  the  rescue  of  neutral  property 
from  the  grasp  of  their  cruisers  and  prize  courts,  a  valu- 
able service  entitling  the  recaptor  to  a  remuneration  in 
o  Sgy  the  shape  of  salvage. 
Eecapture  3.  Lastly,  the  recapture  may  be  made  from  an  enemy, 

enemy.  The  jus  postliminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  by 

which  persons  or  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  held 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  state,  .when  coming  again 
under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly 
belonged.  It  was  applied  to  free  persons  or  slaves  re- 
turning postliminii;  and  to  real  property  and  certain 
moveables,  such  as  ships  of  war  and  private  vessels, 

(m)  The  Santom,  6  0.  Bob.  410 ;  The  Action,  Edw.  Ad.  264. 
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except  fishing  and  pleasure  boats.  These  things,  there- 
fore, when  retaken,  were  restored  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor, as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  his  control  and 
possession  (»).  Grotius  attests,  and  his  authority  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  Colsolato  del  Mare,  that  by  the 
ancient  maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  the  thing  captured 
were  carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy,  the  jus  post- 
liminii  was  considered  as  forfeited,  and  the  former  owner 
was  not  entitled  to  restitution.  Grotius  also  states,  that 
by  the  more  recent  law  established  among  the  European 
nations,  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  divest  the  property  of  the  original  proprietor, 
even  if  the  captured  thing  had  not  been  carried  infra 
prcesidia  (o).  And  Loccenius  considers  the  rule  of 
twenty-four  hours  possession  as  the  general  law  of 
Christendom  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ( p).  So,  also, 
Bynkershoek  states  the  general  maritime  law  to  be,  that 
if  a  ship  or  goods  be  carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  his  ally,  or  of  a  neutral,  the  title  of  the  original 
proprietor  is  completely  divested  (q).  M  , 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  English  Rule  of   "  j 

Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  case  of  The  Santa  Cruz  and  Jetaifation, 
other  Portuguese  vessels  recaptured,  in  1796  and  1797,  ap^™ity' 
from  the  common  enemy  by  a  British  cruiser,  stated  that  JJ^*1"^ 
it  was  certainly  a  question  of  much  curiosity  to  inquire  v***t of 
what  was  the  true  rule  on  this  subject.     "  When  I  say 
the  true  rule9  I  mean  only  the  rule  to  which  civilized 
nations,  attending  to  just  principles,  ought  to  adhere; 
for  the  moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  that 
the  practice  of  nations  is  various,  you  admit  that  there  is 
no  rule  operating  with  the  proper  force  and  authority  of 
a  general  law.     It  may  be  fit  there  should  be  some  rule, 
and  it  might  be  either  the  rule  of  immediate  possession, 

.  (»)  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  12 ;  Dig.  1.  49,  Appendix,  p.  56.    Ayala,  de  Jar.  Bel. 

tit.  16.     "  Navis  longis  atque  onerariis,  ao  Pao.  oap.  v.    Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 

postliminium  est,  non  piscatus  ant  vo-  of  Nations,  p.  45. 

lnptatis  causa."    Big.  49.  (p)  Loooenius,  de  Jure  Marit.  lib.  ii. 

{o)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  oap.  4,  §  4. 

iii.  oap.  6,  §  3.    Consolato  del  Mare,  (?)  Bynkershoek,   Qussst.  Jur.  Pub. 

tfap.  287,  }  1.    Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  v.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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or  the  rule  of  pernoctation  and  twenty -four  hours'  pos- 
session ;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of  bringing  infra  prcesidia  ; 
or  it  might  be  a  rule  requiring  an  actual  sentence  or  con- 
demnation :  either  of  these  rules  might  be  sufficient  for 
general  practical  convenience,  although  in  theory  perhaps 
one  might  appear  more  just  than  another ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  such  rule  of  practice.  Nations  concur  in 
principles,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  require  firm  and  secure 
possession;  but  these  rules  of  evidence  respecting  that 
possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such  opposite 
conclusions,  that  the  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no 
uniform  rule  to  regulate  the  general  practice.  But  were 
the  public  opinion  of  European  States  more  distinctly 
agreed  on  any  principle,  as  fit  to  form  the  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obligation  to 
observe  it.  That  obligation  could  only  arise  from  a 
reciprocity  of  practice  in  other  nations;  for,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  prevalence  of  a  different  rule 
among  other  nations,  it  would  become  not  only  lawful, 
but  necessary  to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  different 
conduct :  for  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailing  among 
other  nations,  that  the  immediate  possession,  and  the 
very  act  of  capture  should  divest  the  property  from  the 
first  owner,  it  would  be  absurd  in  Great  Britain  to  act 
towards  them  on  a  more  extended  principle,  and  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  bringing  infra  prcesidia, 
though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in  all  cases  of  re- 
capture be  deemed  necessary  to  divest  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  his  right.  The  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a 
rule  would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects ;  and  a 
rule,  from  which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice, 
can  never  be  the  true  rule  of  law  between  independent 
nations ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  any 
country  to  make  itself  a  martyr  to  speculative  propriety, 
were  that  established  on  clearer  demonstration  than  such 
questions  will  generally  admit.  Where  mere  abstract 
propriety,  therefore,  is  on  one  side,  and  real  practical 
justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  substantial  justice  must 
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be  held  to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  between 
independent  States.  «  S69 

"  If  I  am  asked,  under  the  known  diversity  of  practice  Opinion  of 
on  this  subject,  what  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  State  to  in  Thisanta 
apply  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  allies  ?  I  should  Cruz' 
answer  that  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding  would  be 
to  apply  in  the  first  instance  the  rule  of  that  country  to 
which  the  recaptured  property  belongs,  I  admit  the 
practice  of  nations  is  not  so ;  but  I  think  such  a  rule 
would  be  both  liberal  and  just.  To  the  recaptured,  it 
presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  his  own  country :  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  injurious, — where  the  rule  of  the  recap- 
tured would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor 
prevailing  among  his  own  countrymen  would  restore, 
it  brings  an  obvious  advantage;  and  even  in  case  of 
immediate  restitution,  under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured, 
the  recapturing  country  would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance 
of  receiving  reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

"  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disap- 
pointed ? — Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation ; 
which,  in  the  disputes  of  independent  States,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and 
equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their 
ultimate  security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  trust.  For  the  transactions  of  States  cannot  be  bal- 
anced by  minute  arithmetic ;  something  must,  on  all 
occasions,  be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption. 

"  Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
country  of  the  recaptured  ? — I  answer,  first,  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed ;  there  may  be  no  ordinance,  no 
prize  acts  immediately  applying  to  recapture ;  but  there 
is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing  and  known 
principle  on  the  subject,  in  all  civilized  commercial 
countries  :  it  is  the  common  practice  of  European  States, 
in  every  war,  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the 
subject  of  prize ;  but  till  they  appear,  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty have  a  law  and  usage  on  which  they  proceed,  from 
habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly  as  they  after; 
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wards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  prize 
acts.  But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in 
which  no  rule  prevails, — the  recapturing  country  must  of 
necessity  apply  its  own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption 
that  that  rule  will  be  adopted  and  administered  in  the 
future  practice  of  its  allies. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other 
countries  their  own  respective  rules,  will  have  a  practice 
discordant  and  irregular :  it  may  be  so,  but  it  will  be  a 
discordance  proceeding  from  the  most  exact  uniformity 
of  principle ;  it  will  be  idem  per  diversa.  If  it  is  asked, 
also,  will  you  adopt  the  rules  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  ?  if 
you  take  the  people  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  for  your  allies, 
undoubtedly  you  must ;  you  must  act  towards  them  on 
the  same  rules  of  relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct 
yourselves  towards  other -nations.  And  upon  the  whole 
of  these  objections  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  ride  may 
bear  marks  of  apparent  inconsistency,  and  yet  contain 
much  relative  fitness  and  propriety ;  a  regulation  may  be 
extremely  unfit  to  be  made,  which  yet  shall  be  extremely 
fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule  to  be  observed 
towards  other  parties,  who  have  originally  established  it 
for  themselves. 

"  So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on 
the  mere  question  of  propriety;  but  it  is  much  more 
material  to  consider,  what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  on  this  subject.  I  understand  it  to 
be  clearly  this,  that  the  maritime  law  of  England,  having 
adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  or  salvage  with 
respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects, 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears 
that  they  act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal 
principle.  In  such  a  case,  it  adopts  their  rule,  and  treats 
them  according  to  their  own  measure  of  justice.  This  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  law  of  England 
on  this  subject :  it  was  clearly  so  recognized  in  the  case 
of  The  San  Jago ;  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
insinuated,  decided  on  special  circumstances,  nor  on 
novel  principles,  but  on  principles  of.  established  use  and 
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authority  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  In  the 
discussion  of  that  case,  much  attention  was  paid  to  an 
opinion  found  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  a  very 
distinguished  practitioner  in  this  profession  (Sir  E.  Simp- 
son), which  records  the  practice  and  the  rule  as  it  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  The  rule  is :  that 
England  restores,  on  salvage,  to  its  allies ;  but  if  instances 
can  be  given  of  British  property  retaken  by  them  and 
condemned  as  prize,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  will  deter- 
mine their  capes  according  to  their  own  rule  "  (r).  g  S70 

The  law  of  our  own  country  proceeds  on  the  same  American  * 
principle  of  reciprocity,  as  to  the  restitution  of  vessels  or  tiiTruiePof 
goods  belonging  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  recap-  ^SStution 
tured  from  the  enemy  by  our  ships  of  war.     By  the  act  of  tfche(gro" 
of  Congress  of  the  3rd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §  3,  it  is  pro-  friendly 
vided  that  the  vessels  or  goods  of  persons  permanently  captured  from 
resident  within  the  territory  and  under  the  protection  of  " enemy' 
any  foreign  government  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
and  retaken  by  their  vessels,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner, 
he  paying,  for  salvage,  such  portion  of  the  value  thereof, 
as  by  the  law  and  usage  of  such  foreign  governments 
shall  be  required  of  any  vessel  or  goods  of  the  United 
States  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture ;  and  where 
no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage 
shall  be  allowed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  recap- 
ture of  the  property  of  persons  resident  within,  or  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.     Provided  that  no 
such  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  restored  to  such  former 
owner,  in  any  case  where  the  same  shall  have  been  con- 
demned as  prize  by  competent  authority,   before  the 
recapture ;  nor  in  any  case,  where  by  the  law  and  usage 
of  such  foreign  government,  the   vessels  or  goods  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  restored  in 
like  circumstances.  «  371 

It  becomes  then  material  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  Laws  of 


different 


of  different  maritime  nations  on  the  subject  of  recap-  oonntries 
tures ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  prize  to  recaPtlirefl' 

(r)  Sir  W.  Soott,  in  The  Santa  Crw,  1  0.  Rob.  pp.  68—68. 
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code  and  judicial  decisions  of  each  country,  or  in  the 
o  372       treaties  by  which  they  are  bound  to  each  other. 

British  Uw.  The  present  British  law  of  military  salvage  was  estab- 
lished by  the  statutes  of  the  43rd  Geo.  III.,  ch.  160,  and 
the  45th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  72,  which  provide  that  any  vessel 
or  goods  therein,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  taken 
by  the  enemy  as  prize,  which  shall  be  retaken,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  former  owners,  upon  payment  for  salvage 
of  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  thereof,  if  retaken  by  his 
Majesty's  ships;  and  if  retaken  by  any # privateer,  or 
other  ship  or  vessel  under  his  Majesty's  protection,  of 
one-sixth  part  of  such  value.  And  if  the  same  shall  have 
been  retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  privateers,  then  the  proper  court  shall  order  such 
salvage  to  be  paid  as  shall  be  deemed  fit  and  reasonable. 
But  if  the  vessel  so  retaken  shall  appear  to  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  then  the  same  shall 
not  be  restored  to  the  former  owners,  but  shall  be  ad- 
S  873.      judged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors  (s). 

Amerioan  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3rd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv. 

§§  1,  2,  provides  that,  in  case  of  recaptures  of  vessels  or 
goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  the  same  not  having  been 
condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority,  before  the  recap- 
ture, shall  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  value  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship ;  and 
if  the  recaptured  vessel  shall  appear  to  have  been  set 
forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war  before  such  cap- 
ture, or  afterwards,  and  before  the  recapture,  then  the 
salvage  to  be  one  moiety  of  the  value.  If  the  recaptured 
vessel  previously  belonged  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  be  unarmed,  the  salvage  is  one-sixth,  if 
recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one-twelfth,  if  recap- 
tured by  a  public  ship ;  if  armed,  then  the  salvage  to  be 
one  moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one- 
fourth  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship.     In  respect  to 

(#)  [These  Acts  are  now  repealed  (27  their  provisions  with  some  modifications. 
&  28  Vict.  o.  23),  and  the  Naval  Prize  See  also  The  Progress,  Edw.  Ad.  210,  as 
Act,  1864  (27  &  28  Vict.  o.  25)  re-enacts      to  the  valuation  of  a  prize.] 
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public  armed  ships,  the  cargo  pays  the  same  rate  of  sal- 
vage as  the  vessel,  by  the  express  words  of  the  act ;  but 
in  respect  to  private  vessels,  the  rate  of  salvage  (probably 
by  some  unintentional  omission  in  the  act)  is  the 
same  on  the  cargo,  whether  the  vessel  be  armed  or  un- 
armed (t). 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  the  American  and  British  laws  on  this  subject ; 
the  Act  of  Parliament  continuing  the  jus  postliminii  for 
ever  between  the  original  owners  and  recaptors,  even 
if  there  has  been  a  previous  sentence  of  condemnation, 
unless  the  vessel  retaken  appears  to  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war ;  whilst  the  act  of  Con- 
gress continues  the  jus  postliminii  until  the  property  is 
divested  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  competent 
court,  and  no  longer ;  which  was  also  the  maritime  law 
of  England,  until  the  statute  stepped  in,  and,  as  to 
British  subjects^  revived  the  jus  postliminii  of  the  original 
owner.  ^  §  m 

By  the  more  recent  French  law  on  the  subject  of  re-  French  law. 
captures,  if  a  French  vessel  be  retaken  from  the  enemy 
after  being  in  his  hands  more  than  twenty -four  hours,  it 
is  good  prize  to  the  recaptor;  but  if  retaken  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  it  is  restored  to  the 
owner,  with  the  cargo,  upon  the  payment  of  one-third 
the  value  for  salvage,  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  privateer, 
and  one-thirtieth  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship. 
But  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  restored 
on  a  salvage  of  one-tenth. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  ordinances,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  condemned  as  good  prize,  French  property 
recaptured  after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or 
private  armed  vessels :  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
constant  practice  in  France  to  restore  such  property  when 
recaptured  by  the  king's  ships  (u).    The  reservation  con- 

(0  The  Adeline,  9  Crunch,  244.    [See  (w)  Valin,  snr  l'Ord.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9, 

U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  Prize.]  art.  3.    Traite  dee  Prises,  oh.  6,  {  1, 
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tained  in  the  ordinance  of  the  1 5th  of  June,  1 779,  by  which 
property  recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession 
by  the  enemy,  was  condemned  to  the  crown,  which  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  granting  to  the  recaptors 
such  reward  as  it  thought  fit,  made  the  salvage  discre- 
tionary in  every  case,  it  being  regulated  by  the  king  in 
council  according  to  circumstances  ($). 

France  applies  her  own  rule  to  the  recapture  of  the 
property  of  her  allies.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Prizes  de- 
cided on  the  9th  February,  1801,  as  to  two  Spanish 
vessels  recaptured  by  a  French  privateer  after  the  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed,  that  they  should  be  condemned 
as  good  prize  by  the  recaptor.  Had  the  recapture  been 
made  by  a  public  ship,  whether  before  or  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  the  property  would 
have  been  restored  to  the  original  owner,  according  to 
the  usage  with  respect  to  French  subjects,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers  {y). 

The  French  law  also  restores,  on  payment  of  salvage, 
even  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy, 
in  cases  where  the  enemy  leaves  the  prize  a  derelict,  or 
where  it  reverts  to  the  original  proprietor  in  consequence 
of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  without  a  military  recapture. 
Thus  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv. 
iii.  tit.  9,  art.  9,  provides  that,  "  if  the  vessel,  without 
being  recaptured,  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  or  if  in 
consequence  of  storms  or  other  accident,  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  our  subjects,  before  it  has  been  carried 
into  an  enemy's  port  (avant  qu'il  ait  6t6  conduit  dans 
aucun  port  ennemi) ;  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietor, 
who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and  a  day,  al- 
though it  has  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy."  Pothier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  above  words,  avant  quHl  ait  6U  conduit  dans  aucun  port 

No.  8,  §  88.    Pothier,  Traite  de  Pro-  (y)  Pothier,    de  Propriete,  No.   100. 

priete,  No.  97.     Emerigon,  dee  Assu-  Emerigon,  torn.  i.  p.  499.    Asuni,  Droit 

ranees,  torn.  i.  p.  497.  Maritime  de  l'Europe,  Partie  ii.  oh.  4, 

(x)  Emerigon,  dee  Assurances,  torn.  i.  §  11. 


p.  497. 
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ennemty  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  restricting  the  right 
of  restitution  to  the  particular  case  mentioned  of  a  vessel 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  before  being  carried  into  port, 
which  case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example  of  what 
ordinarily  happens,  "parceque  c'est  le  cas  ordinaire 
auquel  un  vaisseau  dchapp^  k  Pennemi  qui  Pa  pris,  ne 
pouvant  pas  gufcres  lui  £chapper  lorsqu'il  a  &t&  conduit 
dans  ses  ports  "  (s).  But  Valin  holds,  that  the  terms  of 
the  ordinance  are  to  be  literally  construed,  and  that  the 
right  of  the  original  proprietor  is  completely  divested  by 
the  carrying  into  an  enemy's  port.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  this  species  of  salvage  is  to  be  likened  to  the  case  of 
shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved  (a).  Azuni  con- 
tends that  the  rule  of  salvage  in  this  case  is  not  regulated 
by  the  ordinance,  but  is  discretionary,  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  performed,  which 
can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the  recovery 
of  goods  lost  by  shipwreck  (b).  Em^rigon  is  also  opposed 
to  Valin  on  this  question  (c).  „  375 

Spain  formerly  adopted  the  law  of  France  as  to  recap-  Spanish  law. 
tures,  having  borrowed  its  prize  code  from  that  country 
ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  In  the  case  of  The  San  Jago  (mentioned 
in  that  of  The  Santa  Cruz,  before  cited),  the  Spanish  law 
was  applied,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  the 
rule  of  British  recapture  of  Spanish  property.  But  by 
the  subsequent  Spanish  prize  ordinance  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1801,  art.  38,  it  was  modified  as  to  the  property  of 
friendly  nations ;  it  being  provided  that  when  the  recap- 
tured ship  is  not  laden  for  enemy's  account,  it  shall  be 
restored,  if  recaptured  by  public  vessels,  for  one-eighth, 
if  by  privateers  for  one-sixth  salvage :  provided  that  the 
nation  to  which  such  property  belongs  has  adopted,  or 

(e)  Pothier,  de  Propri&e,  No.  99.  (t)  Emerigon,  dee  Assurances,  torn.  i. 

(a)  Valin,  but  l'Oid.  in  looo.  pp.  604 — 606.    He  cites  in  support  of 

(b)  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  Partie  ii.  his  opinion  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap. 
ch.  4,  §§  8,  9.  287,  and  Targa,  cap.  40,  No.  10. 
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§878. 

Portuguese 
law. 


§877. 


Dutch  law, 


Danish  law. 


agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  conduct  towards  Spain.  The 
ancient  rule  is  preserved  as  to  recaptures  of  Spanish 
property ;  it  being  restored  without  salvage,  if  recap- 
tured by  a  king's  ship  before  or  after  twenty-four  hours' 
possession ;  and  if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  within  that 
time,  upon  payment  of  one-half  for  salvage ;  if  recaptured 
after  that  time,  it  is  condemned  to  the  recaptors.  The 
Spanish  law  has  the  same  provisions  with  the  French 
in  cases  of  captured  property  becoming  derelict,  or 
reverting  to  the  possession  of  the  former  owners  by  civil 
salvage. 

Portugal  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of 
recaptures,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796.  But  in 
May,  1797,  after  The  Santa  Cruz  was  taken,  and  before 
the  judgment  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
was  pronounced  in  that  case,  Portugal  revoked  her 
former  rule  by  which  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by 
the  enemy  divested  the  property  of  the  former  owner, 
and  allowed  restitution  after  that  time,  on  salvage  of 
one-eighth,  if  the  capture  was  by  a  public  ship,  and 
one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  In  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
fellow  cases,  Sir  W.  Scott  distinguished  between  re- 
captures made  before  and  since  the  ordinance  of  May, 
1797;  condemning  the  former  where  the  property  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and 
restoring  the  latter  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  esta- 
blished by  the  Portuguese  ordinance. 

The  ancient  law  of  Holland  regulated  restitution  on 
the  payment  of  salvage  at  different  rates,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  the  property  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession  (d). 

The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  condemned  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  restored,  if 
the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, upon  paying  a  moiety  of  the  value  as  salvage. 
But  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  March,  1810,  restored 
Danish  or  allied  property  without  regard  to  the  length 


(d)  Bynkerahoek,  Qwest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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of  time  it  might  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession, 

upon  payment  of  one-third  the  value.  *  379 

By  the  Swedish  ordinance  of  1788,  it  is*  provided,  that  Swedish  law. 
the  rates  of  salvage  on  Swedish  property  shall  be  one- 
half  the  value,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession.  o  350. 

What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  has  What  «»- 

BlXvIXvGS  ft 

been  determined  by  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  in  cases  "  setting 
arising  under  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  vessel  of 
may  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  our  own  law,  as  the  J^PriSe  OT 
provisions  are  the  same  in  both.  Thus  it  has  been  Act- 
settled,  that  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the 
slave-trade,  and  after  capture  an  additional  number  of 
men  were  put  on  board,  but  there  was  no  commission  of 
war,  and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth 
as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the  Act  (e).  But  a  commission 
of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on  board  (/).  And 
where  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although 
when  recaptured,  she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant 
ship;  for  where  the  former  character  of  a  captured 
vessel  had  been  obliterated  by  her  conversion  into  a 
ship  of  war,  the  legislature  meant  to  look  no  further,  but 
considered  the  title  of  the  former  owner  for  ever  extin- 
guished (g).  Where  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  been 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  under 
the  direction  of  his  minister  of  the  marine,  it  was  held 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 
war  (A).  So  where  the  vessel  is  armed,  and  is  employed 
in  the  public  military  service  of  the  enemy  by  those 
who  have  competent  authority  so  to  employ  it,  although 
it  be  not  regularly  commissioned  (i).  But  the  mere 
employment  in  the  enemy's  military  service  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  but  if  there  be  a  fair  semblance  of  authority  in 
the  person  directing  the  vessel  to  be  so  employed,  and 
nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  to  invalidate 

(e)  The  Horatio,  6  C.  Bob.  320.  (A)  The  Santa  Brigade  3  C.  Bob.  65. 

(/)  The  Ceylon,  1  Dods.  Ad.  106.  (♦)    The  Ceylon,  1  Dods.  Ad.  105. 

(g)  The  Actif,  Edw.  Ad.  185. 
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it,  the  Court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly  authorized ; 
and  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  may  be  presumed 
to  be  vested  with  this  authority  as  commander  of  a 
§881.      squadron  (/). 
Recapture  It  is  no  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage  on  a  re- 

coraririoned  capture,  that  it  was  made  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel; 
rmm .  ^  -g  ^e  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens 

in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  enemy's 
possession;  and  no  commission  is  necessary  to  give  a 
person  so  employed  a  title  to  the  reward  which  the  law 
allots  to  that  meritorious  act  of  duty  (k).     And  if  a  con- 
voying ship  recaptures  one  of  the  convoy,  which  has 
been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy,  the  recaptors 
are  entitled  to  salvage  (7).     But  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  same  common  enterprise  gives  no  right 
§  882.      to  salvage  (m). 
Actual  rescue      To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  recapture, 
military  sal-    there  must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  capture ; 
ca^Sire'  **"    f  or  military  salvage  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where 
the  property  has  not  been  actually  rescued  from  the 
enemy  (n).     But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  enemy 
should  have  actual  possession;    it  is  sufficient  if  the 
property  is    completely   under    the    dominion    of    the 
enemy  (o).     If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured  going  in 
distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  thereby  saved,  it  is 
merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  military  salvage  (/?). 
But  to  constitute  a  recapture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
recaptors  should  have  a  bodily  and  actual  possession ;  it 
is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hostile  captor  (q).     Where  a  hostile  ship  is 
captured,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
again  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  the  original  captors 
are  not  entitled  to  restitution  on  paying  salvage,  but  the 
last  captors  are  entitled  to  the  whole  rights  of  prize ;  for, 
by  the  first  recapture,  the  right  of  the  original  captors 

(J)  The  Georgians  1  Dods.  Ad.  397.  (o)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  lb.  305  ; 

(*)  The  Helen,  3  C.  Rob.  224.  The  Feneamento  Felix,  Edw.  Ad.  116. 

(/)  The  Wight,  6  lb.  315.  (p)  The  Franklin,  4  C.  Rob.  147. 

(«)  The  Belle,  Edw.  Ad.  66.  (?)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  lb.  306. 
(»)  The  Franklin,  4  0.  Bob.  147. 
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is  entirely  divested  (r).  Where  the  original  captors  have 
abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subsequently  captured 
by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled  to  the 
property  ($).  But  if  the  abandonment  be  involuntary, 
and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  especi- 
ally if  produced  by  the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the 
rights  of  the  original  captors  are  completely  revived  (t). 
And  where  the  enemy  has  captured  a  ship,  and  afterwards 
deserted  the  captured  vessel,  and  it  is  then  recaptured, 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for  the 
original  owner  never  had  the  animus  delinquendi,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage ;  but 
as  it  is  not  strictly  a  recapture  within  the  prize  act,  the 
rate  of  salvage  is  discretionary  (w).  But  if  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  enemy  be  produced  by  the  terror  of  hostile 
force,  it  is  a  recapture  within  the  terms  of  the  act  (v). 
Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  it  is  after- 
wards brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction 
to  decree  salvage,  but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the 
original  belligerent  owners;  for  by  the  capture,  the 
captors  acquired  such  a  right  of  property  as  no  neutral 
nation  can  justly  impugn  or  destroy,  and,  consequently, 
the  proceeds,  (after  deducting  salvage,)  belong  to  the 
original  captors ;  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture  between  bellige- 
rents (#).  But  if  the  captors  make  a  donation  of  the 
captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  crew,  the  latter  are  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage 
the  remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  the  original 
owner  (y).  And  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  liable  to 
but  few  exceptions,  that  the  rights  of  capture  are  com- 
pletely divested  by  a  hostile  recapture,  escape,  or  volun- 

(r)  4  0.  Rob.  217,  Note  a;  The  As-  (t)  The  Mary,  2  Wbeaton,  123. 

trea,  1  Wheaton,  125 ;  Valin,  but  l'Ord.  («)   The  John  and  Jane,  4  G.  Rob.  216. 

torn.  ii.  pp.  267—269  ;  Tiaite  des  Priaes,  (?)  The  Qage,  6  lb.  273. 

oh.  6,  §  1.  Pothier,  de  Propriety  No.  99.  (*)  The  Mary  Ford,  3  Dallas,  188. 

(«)    The  lord  Neleon,  Edw.  Ad.  79  ;  (?)  The  Adventure,  8  Cranch,  227, 
The  Difyentia,  1  Doda.  Ad.  404. 
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tary  discharge  of  the  captured  vessel  (y).     And  the  same 

principle  seems  applicable  to  a  hostile  rescue,  but  if  the 

rescue  be  made  by  the  neutral  crew  of  a  neutral  ship,  it 

may  be   doubtful  how  far   such  an  illegal  act,  which 

involves  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  would  be  held,  in  the 

prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country,  to  divest  his  original 

right  in  case  of  a  subsequent  recapture. 
§  382a. 
Case  of  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  law  respecting  the  rescue  of  a  cap- 

8t.  Pierre.  tured  neutral  ship  by  part  of  her  own  crew  occurred  during  the 
American  civil  war.  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  a  British  ship,  was  on  a 
voyage  from  Calcutta  with  orders  to  make  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  was  still  under  blockade.  If  so,  she  was  to  go 
to  New  Brunswick;  if  not,  she  was  to  enter  Charlestown  harbour. 
She  had  no  contraband  on  board.  While  heading  for  Charlestown, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  shore,  she  was  seized  by  one 
of  the  blockading  cruisers,  on  the  18th  March,  1862.  Her  crew  were 
taken  out,  except  the  master,  cook,  and  steward,  who  were  kept  on 
board  to  give  evidence  before  a  Prize  Court.  Two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  were  put  on  board,  and  ordered  to  take  her  to  Philadel- 
phia. On  their  way  thither,  the  three  prisoners  rose  against  their 
captors,  disarmed,  and  secured  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
or  four  of  the  prize  crew,  who  volunteered  to  lend  a  hand  rather  than 
remain  confined,  but  who  were  all  landsmen,  managed  to  take  her  to 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Adams  demanded  the  restitution  of  this  vessel,  and 
cited  the  cases  of  The  Catherine  Elizabeth  (z)  and  The  Despatch  (a),  as 
evidence  of  Lord  Stowell's  condemnation  of  such  a  proceeding.  Lord 
Russell,  however,  declined  to  seize  the  ship  and  give  her  up  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had  no 
jurisdiction  or  legal  power  to  take  or  to  acquire  possession  of  her,  or  to 
interfere  with  her  owners  in  relation  to  their  property  in  her  (b). 
"Acts  of  forcible  resistance,"  said  his  Lordship,  "to  the  rights  of 
belligerents,  when  lawfully  exercised  over  neutral  merchant  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  such,  for  instance,  as  rescue  from  capture,  however 
cognisable  or  punishable  as  offences  against  international  law,  in  the 
Prize  Courts  of  the  captor  administering  such  law,  are  not  cognisable 
by  the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  cannot  by  that  law  be  punished 
either  by  confiscation  of  the  ship,  or  by  any  other  penalty ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  government  cannot  raise  in  an  English  court  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  capture  of  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  or  of  the  sub- 
sequent rescue  and  recapture  of  that  vessel,  for  such  recapture  is  not 

(y)  Hudson  v.  Guettier,  4  Crunch,  293 ;  (a)  [3  C.  Rob.  278.] 

S.  C.  6  lb.  281 ;  The  Diligentia,  1  Dods.  (b)  [Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  7th 

Ad.  404.  May,  1862.  U.S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  87.] 

(«)  [6  0.  Rob.  232.] 
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an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  this  country  "  (c).  The  discus- 
sion ended  by  its  being  discovered  that  in  1800,  England  had  asked 
the  United  States  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  American 
government  had  refused  to  comply  on  the  very  grounds  put  forward  by 
Lord  Bussell  (<?).  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  settled  point,  that  if 
a  neutral  vessel  is  captured  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  and  before  con- 
demnation she  manages  to  escape  and  reach  her  own  country,  the 
neutral  government  is  not  bound  to  surrender  her  to  that  of  the  captor. 

§883. 

As  to  recaptors,  although  their  right  to  salvage  is  Salvage  on 

extinguished  by  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture  and  captureT" 
regular  sentence  of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original 
owners  of  their  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored 
upon  such  recapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  either  in 
consequence  of  a  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the 
sovereign  power,  the  recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their 
right  of  salvage  (e).  And  recaptors  and  salvors  have  a 
legal  interest  in  the  property,  which  cannot  be  divested 
by  other  subjects,  without  an  adjudication  in  a  competent 
court ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  government's  ships  or  officers, 
or  for  other  persons,  upon  the  ground  of  superior  autho- 
rity, to  dispossess  them  without  cause  (/).  §  334. 
In  all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  ascertained  b**6  of 

•  .  •  salvage. 

by  positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  as 
well  upon  recaptures  as  in  other  cases  (g).  And  where, 
upon  a  recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to 
a  military  salvage,  under  the  Prize  Act,  the  Court  may 
also  award  them,  in  addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  they  have 
subsequently  rendered  extraordinary  services  in  rescuing 

the  vessel  in  distress  from  the  perils  of  the  seas  (A). 

§884a. 

All  parties  who  have  been  instrumental  in  capturing  property  are  joint  oap- 

entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  as  joint  captors.     In  naval  warfare  ture  of  P***6* 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  rights  of  privateers  and  those  of 
public  ships  with  regard  to  joint  capture.     A  public  ship,  when  in 
sight  at  the  time  the  prize  is  taken,  is  considered  as  constructively 
assisting,  and  therefore  entitled  to  share  in  the  capture,  while  a  priva- 

(e)   [Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  7th  (/)  The  Blendenhale,  1  Dods.  Ad.  414. 

Hay,   1862.     U.  S.  Dipl.   Cor.    1862,  (?)   Talbot  y.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1  ;  3 

p.  87.]  G.   Rob.   308.      Bynkerahoek,    Qurest. 

{d)  [U.S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  113.]  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

(*)   The  Charlotte  Caroline,  1  Dods.  Ad.  (h)  The   Louisa,    1    Dods.  Ad.    317. 

192.  [Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard,  516.] 
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teer  under  similar  circumstances  is  not  regarded  as  a  joint  captor, 
unless  she  directly  contributes  to  the  seizure  (*).  This  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  privateers,  being  fitted  out  for  private  gain,  are  not 
bound  to  put  their  commissions  in  use  on  every  discovery  of  the  enemy, 
whereas  public  ships,  being  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  when 
the  enemy  comes  in  sight,  are  presumed  to  be  there  animo  capiendi  {k). 
As  a  rule,  when  ships  are  associated  in  the  same  enterprise  and  under 
the  same  superior  officer,  all  are  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captors,  it 
being  then  only  necessary  to  prove  what  ships  actually  formed  part  of 
the  fleet  at  the  time  of  capture  (/).  If,  however,  a  part  of  the  fleet  is 
detached  on  a  separate  service,  or  if  the  detached  vessels  are  out  of  the 
scene  of  the  common  operations  for  the  time,  the  prize  then  belongs  to 
the  actual  captors  alone  (m).  During  the  Crimean  War,  France  and 
England  agreed,  (1),  that  a  joint  capture  made  by  the  naval  forces  of 
both  countries  should  bo  adjudicated  on  in  the  country  of  the  highest 
naval  officer  concerned  in  the  capture,  and,  (2),  that  in  the  case  of 
a  capture  made  by  the  cruiser  of  one  nation,  in  sight  of  a  cruiser  of 
the  other,  such  cruiser  having  thus  contributed  to  the  intimidation  of 
the  enemy,  the  adjudication  thereof  should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
8  384b  °^  *ne  ac^ua^  captor  (n). 
Joint  capture  The  rights  of  joint  captors  on  land  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
of  booty.  naval  captors.     Joint  captors  are  those  who  have  assisted,  or  are  taken 

to  have  assisted,  the  actual  captors  by  conveying  encouragement  to 
them,  or  intimidation  to  the  enemy.  On  land  the  union  of  the  joint 
captor  with  the  actual  captor  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer, 
alone  constitutes  the  bond  of  association  which  the  law  recognizes  as  a 
title  to  joint  sharing.  Community  of  enterprise  does  not  constitute 
association,  and  is  equally  insufficient  as  a  ground  for  joint  sharing,  if 
the  bond  of  union,  though  originally  well  constituted,  has  ceased  to  be 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  The  distinctions  between  captures 
on  land  and  captures  at  sea  tend  to  show  that  in  considering  joint 
capture  of  booty,  a  wider  application  than  is  recognized  in  prize  cases 
must  be  allowed  to  the  term  "co-operation,"  concerted  action  on  a 
vaster  scale  than  is  feasible  at  sea  being  indispensable  to  a  campaign. 
The  rule  of  sight,  too,  which  prevails  at  sea,  is  inapplicable  on  land. 
The  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of  booty,  to  be  adhered  to  as  far 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  naval  prize  decisions,  is  the  rule  of 
actual  capture.     The  association  entitling  to  joint  sharing  must  be 

(i)  [Phillimore,  vol.   iii.  §  388 ;    The  (m)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  398.     The 

Dordrecht,    2   0.   Rob.   55;    Talbot    v.  Forsigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  311 ;  The  Augusta, 

Three  Briggs,  1  Dallas,  103;  The  For-  Marsden,  Adm.  Cases,   167.    Ships  of 

sigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  311.]  war  are  entitled  to  share  in  all  captures 

(k)  [Halleck,    oh.    xxx.    §    7.      The  made  by  their  tenders:    The    Carl,   2 

Santa  Brigada,  3  0.  Rob.  52.]  Spinks,  261.] 

(/)  [The  Guillaume  Tell,  Edw.  Ad.  6.  («)  [Convention  of  20th  May,   1864. 

Halleck,   ch.   xxx.   §   11  ;    Phillimore,  As  to  the  proceeding's  of  joint  captors 

vol.  iii.  §  398.    The  Fortigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  see  the  Naval 

311.]  Prize  Act,  1864,  Appendix  D.] 
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military,  and  not  political,  and  must  be  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  same  commander.  The  co-operation  which  is  necessary  as  a 
title  to  joint  sharing,  is  a  co-operation  tending  directly  to  produce  the 
capture  in  question  (o). 

§  385. 
The  validity  of  maritime  captures  must  be  determined  Validity  of 

•  .       n    ,-t  .      *  i       •!!*  m  •      maritime 

in  a  court  01  the  captors  government,  sitting  either  in  captures 
his  own  country  or  in  that  of  its  ally.     This  rule  of  juris-  £?£££ 0fn 
diction  applies,  whether  the  captured  property  be  carried  Jj£^3^s 
into  a  port  of  the  captor's  country,  into  that  of  an  ally, 
or  into  a  neutral  port.  „  a8e 

Respecting  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     In  Condemna- 
the  second  case,  where  the  property  is  carried  into  the  pert^i^fogin 
port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  govern-  ^e^s  of 
ment  of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn, 
from  permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility, 
the  condemnation  of  the  property  of  one  belligerent  to 
the  other ;  there  is  a  common  interest  between  the  two 
governments,  and  both  may  be  presumed  to  authorize 
any  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to  their  arms,  and 
to  consider  each  other's  ports  as  mutually  subservient. 
Such  an  adjudication  is  therefore  sufficient,  in  regard  to 
property  taken  in   the  course  of  the   operations   of  a 
common  war.  g  - 

But  where  the  property  is  carred  into  a  neutral  port,  Property 
it  may  appear,  on  principle,  more  doubtful  whether  the  r^eutra? 
validity  of  a  capture  can  be  determined  even  by  a  Court  v0**" 
of  Prize  established  in  the  captor's  country;  and  the 
reasoning  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Henrick  and 
Maria,  is  certainly  very  cogent,  as  tending  to  show  the 
irregularity  of  the  practice ;  but  he  considered  that  the 
English  Court  of  Admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  its  own 
practice  of  condemning  captured  vessels  lying  in  neutral 
ports,  to  recall  it  to  the  proper  purity  of  the  original 
principle.     In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  same  case,  Sir  William  Grant  also  held 
that  Great  Britain  was  concluded  by  her  own  inveterate 

(o)  [Th*  Banda  and Kirtcee Booty,  L.  B.  sea  is  fully  discussed.  See  also  Report 
1  A.  &  E.  109,  where  the  law  respect-  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
ing  capture  of  property  by  land  and      distribution  of  Army  Prize,  1864.] 
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practice,  and  that  neutral  merchants  were  sufficiently- 
warranted  in  purchasing  under  such  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, by  the  constant  adjudications  of  the  British 
tribunals.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  being  justifiable 
on  principles  of  convenience  to  belligerents  as  well  as 
neutrals;  and  though  the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a 
neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was  still  to  be  considered  as  under 
the  control  of  the  captor,  whose  possession  is  considered 

g  388       M  *^a^  °^  ^ls  sovereign  ( p). 
Jurisdiction         This  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captor, 
of  the  captor,  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  under 
exclusive.       the   authority  of  his   government,  is  exclusive   of  the 
judicial  authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions only: — 1.  Where  the  capture  is  made  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  neutral  State.     2.  Where  it 
is  made  by  armed  vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutral 
territory  (q). 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
neutral  State  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  captures  thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality 
by  restoring  the  property  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other 
States  in  amity  with  it,  to  the  original  owners.  These 
exceptions  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
courts  of  the  captor  have  been  extended  by  the  municipal 
regulations  of  some  countries  to  the  restitution  of  the 
property  of  their  own  subjects,  in  all  cases  where  the 
same  has  been  unlawfully  captured,  and  afterwards 
brought  into  their  ports ;  thus  assuming  to  the  neutral 
tribunal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no 
prize,  wherever  the  captured  property  is  brought  within 
the  neutral  territory.  Such  a  regulation  is  contained  in 
the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  and  its 
justice  is  vindicated  by  Valin,  upon  the  ground  that  this 
is  done  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 

(p)  4   0.   Rob.    43,   and  6   lb.   138,  ton's  Hist.   Law  of  Nations,   p.    321. 

note  {a).     Bynkershoek,    Queest.    Jur.  [The  Polka,  1  Spinks,  447.] 

Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.   Duponceau's  Transl.  (q)  The  Estrella,   4    Wheaton,    298  ; 

Note,  p.  38.     Kent's  Commentaries  on  The  Saniisnma  Trinidad,  7  lb.  283. 
American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  103.     WTiea- 
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asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  the  neutral 
port.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition  may 
be  expressly  annexed  by  the  neutral  State  to  the  privilege 
of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it  may 
grant  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  im- 
partially to  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  such  a  con- 
dition is  not  implied  in  a  mere  general  permission  to 
enter  the  neutral  ports.  The  captor,  who  avails  himself 
of  such  a  permission,  does  not  thereby  lose  the  military 
possession  of  the  captured  property,  which  gives  to  the 
Prize  Courts  of  his  own  country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  This  jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  either  whilst  the  captured  property  is 
lying  in  the  neutral  port,  or  the  prize  may  be  carried 
thence  infra  prcesidia  of  the  captor's  country  where  the 
tribunal  is  sitting.  In  either  case,  the  claim  of  any 
neutral  proprietor,  even  a  subject  of  the  State  into  whose 
ports  the  captured  vessel  or  goods  may  have  been  carried, 
must,  in  general,  be  asserted  in  the  Prize  Court  of  the 
belligerent  country,  which  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
question  of  prize  or  no  prize  (r).  «  ogg 

This  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  delegated  Condemna- 
authority  in  the  neutral  country,  such  as  a  consular  tri-  8Xr  tribunal 
bunal  sitting  in  the  neutral  port,  and  acting  in  pursuance  neutral"1    * 
of  instructions  from  the  captor's  State.     Such  a  judicial  cmaktry- 
authority,  in  the  matter  of  prize  of  war,  cannot  be  con- 
ceded by  the  neutral  State  to  the  agents  of  a  belligerent 
power  within  its  own  territory,  where  even  the  neutral 
government  itself  has  no  right  to  exercise  such  a  juris- 
diction, except  in  cases  where  its  own  neutral  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  have  been  violated  by  the  capture.     A 
sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced  by  a  belligerent 
consul  in  a  neutral  port,  is,  therefore,  considered  as  in- 
sufficient to  transfer  the  property  in  vessels  or  goods 
captured  as  prize  of  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for 
adjudication  (s). 

(r)  Valin,  Comment,  but  TOrdon.  de      Trattato  del  Commercio  de'  Popoli  Neu- 
la  Marine,  liv.  ill.  tit.  9.    Dee  Prises,       trali  in  Tempo  de  Guerra,  p.  228. 
art.    15,   torn.   ii.   p.  274.      Lampredi,  (*)  The  Had  Oyen,  1  C.  Rob.  135, 
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§  3«>. 

vr  pon?i">,  ^o  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  capturing  nation 

captor^         is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the  cap- 
ST^acte  of  tured  thing.     Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  re- 
sio^nJS".     specting  the  validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  claimant 
j£J^d         and  captors,  and  those  claiming  under  them,  and  ter- 
minates all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject- 
matter.     But  where   the  responsibility  of  the   captors 
ceases,  that  of  the  State  begins.     It  is  responsible  to 
other  States  for  the  acts  of  the  captors  under  its  commis- 
sion, the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed  by  the  defini- 
tive sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appointed  to 
§  891.      determine  the  validity  of  captures  in  war. 
^just  sen-         Grotius  states  that  a  judicial  sentence  plainly  against 
foreign  court,  right  (in  re  minimi  dubid),  to  the  prejudice  of  a  foreigner, 
reprisals.        entitles  his  nation  to  obtain  reparation  by  reprisals : — 
"For  the  authority  of  the  judge"  (says  he)  "is  not  of  the 
same  force  against  strangers  as  against  subjects.     Here 
is  the  difference :  subjects  are  bound  up  and  concluded 
by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  though  it  be  unjust,  so 
that  they  cannot  lawfully  oppose  its  execution,  nor  by 
force  recover  their  own  right,  on  account  of  the  control- 
ling efficacy  of  that  authority  under  which  they  live. 
But  strangers  have  coercive  power  (that  is,  of  reprisals, 
of  which  the  author  is  treating,)  though  it  be  not  lawful 
to  use  it  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  their  right  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice"  (t). 

So;  also,  Bynkershoek,  in  treating  the  same  subject, 
puts  an  unjust  judgment  upon  the  same  footing  with 
naked  violence,  in  authorizing  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
the  State  whose  subjects  have  been  thus  injured  by  the 
tribunals  of  another  State.  And  Vattel,  in  enumerating 
the  different  modes  in  which  justice  may  be  refused,  so 
as  to  authorize  reprisals,  mentions  "  a  judgment  mani- 
festly unjust  and  partial ;  "  and  though  he  states  what  is 
undeniable,  that  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals 
ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  upon  frivolous  or 
doubtful  grounds,  yet  he  is  manifestly  far  from  attribut- 

(t)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao  Fac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  §  5,  No.  1. 
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ing  to  them  that  sanctity  which  would  absolutely  preclude 
foreigners  from  seeking  redress  against  them  (u). 

These  principles  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
numerous  treaties  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
regulating  the  subject  of  reprisals,  and  declaring  that 
they  shall  not  be  granted  unless  in  case  of  the  denial  of 
justice.  An  unjust  sentence  must  certainly  be  considered 
a  denial  of  justice,  unless  the  mere  privilege  of  being 
heard  before  condemnation  is  all  that  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  justice.  «  3g2 

Even  supposing  that  unjust  judgments  of  municipal  Distinction 
tribunals  do  not  form  a  ground  of  reprisals,  there  is  municipal 
evidently  a  wide  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  ©^te^  ** 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  State,  proceeding  under  the  prize* 
municipal  law  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribu- 
nals, appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to 
administer  the  law  of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
subjects.  The  ordinary  municipal  tribunals  acquire 
jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  foreigner 
by  his  consent,  either  expressed  by  his  voluntarily  bring- 
ing the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of  his  bringing  his 
person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But  when 
Courts  of  Prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
captured  at  sea,  the  property  of  foreigners  is  brought  by 
force  within  the  territory  of  the  State  by  which  those 
tribunals  are  constituted.  By  natural  law,  the  tribunals 
of  the  captor's  country  are  no  more  the  rightful  exclusive 
judges  of  captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from 
under  the  neutral  flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  the 
neutral  country.  The  equality  of  nations  would,  on 
principle,  seem  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence,  and  administered  by 
tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial  between  the  litiga- 
ting parties,  because  created  by  the  sovereign  of  the  one 
to  judge  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  tribunals,  in  which,  by  the  positive  inter- 
national law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 

(«)  Bynkershoek,  Queest.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.   cap.  24.    Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens, 
liv.  ii.  oh.  18,  §  350. 
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taken  in  war.  But  the  imperfection  of  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  in  its  present  state,  cannot  oppose  an  effectual 
bar  to  the  claim  of  a  neutral  government  seeking  indem- 
nity for  its  subjects  who  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
their  property,  under  the  erroneous  administration  of 
that  law.  The  institution  of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from 
exempting,  or  being  intended  to  exempt,  the  sovereign 
of  the  belligerent  nation  from  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  his  commissioned  cruisers,  is  designed  to  ascertain  and 
fix  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are  responsible 
only  to  the  sovereign  whose  commissions  they  bear. 
So  long  as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  apparent 
grounds  of  just  suspicion,  and  followed  by  prompt 
adjudication  in  the  usual  mode,  and  until  the  acts  of  the 
captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in 
matters  of  prize,  the  neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint, 
and  what  he  suffers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belli- 
gerent right  of  capture.  But  the  moment  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  has  been  pronounced, 
(supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  those  facts,) 
and  justice  has  been  thtfs  finally  denied,  the  capture  and 
the  condemnation  become  the  acts  of  the  State,  for  which 
the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
claimant.  There  is  nothing  more  irregular  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  sovereign  is  responsible  towards  foreign 
States  for  the  acts  of  his  tribunals,  than  in  maintaining 
that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  are  constantly  made  the  ground 
of  complaint,  of  reprisals,  and  even  of  war.  No  greater 
sanctity  can  be  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  prize 
tribunals,  even  by  the  most  extravagant  theory  of  the 
conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than  is  justly  attributed 
to  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  himself.  But  those  acts, 
however  binding  upon  his  own  subjects,  if  they  are  not 
conformable  to  the  public  law  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  other  States. 
A  wrong  done  to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject 
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of  complaint  on  the  part  of  their  government,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  sovereign 
himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  a  State  are  but  a  part, 
and  only  a  subordinate  part,  of  the  government  of 
that  State.  But  the  right  of  redress  against  injurious 
acts  of  the  whole  government,  of  the  supreme  authority, 
incontestably  exists  in  foreign  States,  whose  subjects 
have  suffered  by  those  acts.  Much  more  clearly  then 
must  it  exist,  when  those  acts  proceed  from  persons, 
authorities,  or  tribunals,  responsible  to  their  own  sove- 
reign, but  irresponsible  to  a  foreign  government,  other- 
wise than  by  its  action  on  their  sovereign. 

These  principles,  so  reasonable  in  themselves,  are  also 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law, 
and  by  historical  examples.  „  393 

"  The  exclusive  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  Opinion  of 
belong,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  captures  made  by  them," 
says  Rutherforth,  "is  founded  upon  another;  that  is,  its 
right  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both 
because  they  are  members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  respon- 
sible to  all  other  States  for  what  they  do  in  war ;  since 
what  they  do  in  war  is  done  either  under  its  general  or 
its  special  commission.  The  captors  are  therefore  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  State  has  over 
their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or  goods  as  they  seize 
in  the  main  ocean  into  their  own  ports,  and  they  cannot 
acquire  property  in  them  until  the  State  has  determined 
whether  they  were  lawfully  taken  or  not.  The  right 
which  their  own  State  has  to  determine  this  matter  is  so 
far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other  State  can  claim  to 
judge  of  their  conduct  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  into  by  their  own ;  both  because  no  other  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  their  persons,  and  likewise  because 
no  other  State  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the 
State  to  which  the  captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus 
examining  into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members,  and 
deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods  which  they  have 
seized  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  determining  a  ques- 
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tion  between  its  own  members  and  the  foreigners  who 
claim  the  property ;  and  this  controversy  did  not  arise 
within  its  own  territory,  but  in  the  main  ocean.     The 
right,  therefore,  which  it  exercises  is  not  civil  jurisdiction; 
and  the  civil  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own  territory, 
is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.     Neither  the 
place  where  the  controversy  arose,  nor  the  parties  who 
are  concerned  in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.     The  only 
law  by  which  this  controversy  can  be  determined,  is  the 
law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective  bodies  of  civil 
societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations ;  unless,  indeed,  there 
have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between  the  two 
States,  to  which  the  captors   and  the  other  claimants 
belong,  mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights 
as  the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported. 
Where  such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to 
the  two  States,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  them,  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 
The  State,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  in 
determining  what  might  or  might  not  be  lawfully  taken, 
is  to  judge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations,  taken  together.    This  right  of  the  State,  to  which 
the  captors  belong,  to  judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete 
jurisdiction.     The  captors,  who  are  its  own  members,  are 
bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence,  though  this  sentence 
should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  because  it  has  a  complete 
jurisdiction  over  their  persons.     But  the  other  parties  to 
the  controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  State, 
are  only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence  so  far  as  this 
sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  particular 
treaties ;  because  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  either 
in  respect  of  their  persons,  or  of  the  things  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  controversy.     If  justice,  therefore,  is  not 
done  to  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a 
remedy ;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations, 
give  them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war  or  reprisals. 
In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their 
own  State  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  other  State  to  judge  in  this  controversy 
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ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right 
of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members  before  it  becomes 
answerable  for  what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive 
right  cannot  end  until  their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Natural  equity  will  not  allow  that  the 
State  should  be  answerable  for  their  acts,  until  those 
acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways  which  the  State  has 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
in  maritime  countries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts 
of  marine,  to  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize, 
but  likewise  superior  courts  of  review,  to  which  the 
parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  inferior  courts ;  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State  can 
have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy 
against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till 
they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several 
superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort  than 
one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of 
them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by 
the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into 
their  conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined 
by  all  these  means,  the  State's  exclusive  right  of  judging 
continues.  After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  has 
been  thus  confirmed,  the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to 
their  own  State  for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves 
aggrieved ;  but  the  law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them 
to  a  remedy,  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved. 
When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far,  the  two  States  be- 
come the  parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law 
of  nature,  whether  it  is  applied  to  individuals  or  civil 
societies,  abhors  the  use  of  force  till  force  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  supreme  rulers  of  the  neutral  State,  before  they 
proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to  reprisals,  ought  to  apply 
to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  other  State,  both  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  have  been  rightly  informed,  and 
likewise  to  try  whether  the  controversy  cannot  be  ad- 
justed by  more  gentle  methods  "  (z). 

(x)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  {  19. 
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§394. 

Report  on  In  the  celebrated  report  made  to  the  British  govern- 

the  Silesian  .  ^  ° 

Loancauflee.  ment,  m  1753,  upon  the  case  of  the  reprisals  granted  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  account  of  captures  made  by  the 
cruisers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  property  of  his  subjects, 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  captor's  country  over 
captures  made  in  war,  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  is 
asserted;  and  it  is  laid  down  that  "  the  law  of  nations, 
founded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  does  not  allow  of  reprisals,  except  in  case 
,  of  violent  injuries,  directed  or  supported  by  the  State, 
and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  minimi  dubid,  by  all 
the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince ;  "  plainly 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  by 
whom  that  paper  was  drawn  up,  if  justice  be  denied  in 
a  clear  case,  by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the 
prince,  it  forms  a  lawful  ground  of  reprisals  against  the 
nation  by  whose  commissioned  cruisers  and  tribunals  the 
injury  is  committed.  And  that  Vattel  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes 
this  paper  to  support  his  own  doctrine,  that  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  be  made  the  ground  of 
complaint  by  the  State  against  whose  subjects  they  are 
pronounced,  "  excepting  the  case  of  a  refusal  of  justice, 
palpable  and  evident  injustice,  a  manifest  violation  of 
rules  and  forms,"  &c.  (y). 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  King  of  Prussia 
(then  neutral)  had  undertaken  to  set  up  within  his  own 
dominions  a  commission  to  re-examine  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced against  his  subjects  in  the  British  prize  courts  ; 
a  conduct  which  is  treated  by  the  authors  of  the  report 
to  the  British  government  as  an  innovation,  "  which 
was  never  attempted  in  any  country  of  the  world  be- 
fore. Prize  or  no  prize  must  be  determined  by  courts  of 
admiralty  belonging  to  the  powrer  whose  subjects  made 
the  capture."  But  the  report  proceeds  to  state,  that 
"  every  foreign  prince  in  amity  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  subjects  in  these  courts, 

GO  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gcnp,  liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  }  8i. 
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according  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  particular  treaties, 
where  they  are  subsisting.  If  in  re  minimi  dubid,  these 
courts  proceed  upon  foundations  directly  opposite  to 
the  law  of  nations,  or  subsisting  treaties,  the  neutral  State 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  determination." 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  complain  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  British  tribunals,  and  made  reprisals  by 
stopping  the  interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  secured  by  hypothecation  upon  the  revenues 
of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  from  the  British 
government  an  indemnity  for  the  Prussian  vessels  un- 
justly captured  and  condemned.  The  proceedings  of 
the  British  tribunals,  though  they  were  asserted  by  the 
British  government  to  be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  de- 
termining the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war,  were  not 
considered  as  excluding  the  demand  of  Prussia  for  redress 
upon  the  government  itself  (z).  „  a95 

So,  also,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  Mixed  com- 
States  and  Great  Britain,  a  mixed  commission  was  ap-  treatynof 
pointed  to  determine  the  claim  of  American  citizens,  1794' 
arising  from  the  capture  of  their  property  by  British 
cruisers,  during  the  existing  war  with  France,  according 
to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  board,  objections  were  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  against  the  com- 
missioners proceeding  to  hear  and  determine  any  case 
where  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  upon  the  ground 
that  full  and  entire  credit  was  to  be  given  to  their  final 
sentence ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  justice  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  this,  the  competent  and  supreme  tribunal 
in  matters  of  prize.  But  this  objection  was  overruled  by 
the  board,  upon  the  grounds  and  principles  already  stated, 
and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indemnity  was  awarded  in 
many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  sentence  of 
condemnation. 

(*)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  206—217. 
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Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  arrange- 
ments between  States,  by  which  mixed  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  the 
subjects  of  neutral  powers,  arising  out  of  captures  in  war, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  sentences  of  the  com- 
petents  courts  of  prize,  as  between  the  captors  and 
captured,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate 
indemnity  between  State  and  State,  in  cases  where  satis- 
factory-compensation had  not  been  received  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice.  Although  the  theory  of  public 
law  treats  prize  tribunals,  established  by  and  sitting  in 
the  belligerent  country,  exactly  as  if  they  were  established 
by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if  they 
always  adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law 
common  to  both ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that,  in  practice, 
such  tribunals  do  take  for  their  guide  the  prize  ordinances 
and  instructions  issued  by  the  belligerent  sovereign,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  are  consistent  with 
the  paramount  rule.  If,  therefore,  the  final  sentences  of 
these  tribunals  were  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  con- 
clusive, so  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  merits, 
the  obvious  consequence  would  be  to  invest  the  belligerent 
State  with  legislative  power  over  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  showing  that  the  ordinances 
and  instructions,  under  which  the  sentences  have  been 
pronounced,  are  repugnant  to  that  law  by  which  foreigners 
alone  are  bound. 

These  principles  have  received  confirmation  in  the 
negotiation  between  the  American  and  Danish  govern- 
ments respecting  the  captures  of  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  made  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark  during  the  last 
war  between  that  power  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course 
of  this  negotiation,  it  was  objected  by  the  Danish  minis- 
ters that  the  validity  of  these  captures  had  been  finally 
determined  in  the  competent  prize  court  of  the  belligerent 
country,  and  could  not  be  again  drawn  in  question.  On 
the  part  of  the  American  government  it  was  admitted 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  capturing 
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nation  was  conclusive  and  complete  upon  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
things  condemned  from  the  original  owner  to  the  captors, 
or  those  claiming  under  them ;  that  the  final  sentence  of 
those  tribunals  is  conclusive  as  to  the  change  of  property 
operated  by  it,  and  cannot  be  again  incidentally  drawn 
in  question  in  any  other  judicial  forum  ;  and  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  closing  for  ever  all  private  controversy  be- 
tween the  captors  and  the  captured.  The  demand  which 
the  United  States  made  upon  the  Danish  government  was 
not  for  a  judicial  revision  and  reversal  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to 
which  the  American  citizens  were  entitled  in  consequence 
of  the  denial  of  justice  by  the  tribunals  in  the  last  resort, 
and  of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish 
government  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunals. 
The  Danish  government  was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any 
measures  it  might  think  proper,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the 
injustice  of  those  sentences,  one  of  the  most  natural  of 
which  would  be  a  re-examination  and  discussion  of  the 
cases  complained  of,  conducted  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
under  the  sanction  of  the  two  governments,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  question  of  title  to  the  specific 
property  which  had  been  irrevocably  condemned,  or  of 
reviving  the  controversy  between  the  individual  captors 
and  claimants  which  had  been  for  ever  terminated,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  government  and 
government  whether  injustice  had  been  done  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the  other,  and 
of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  latter. 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Danish  ministers,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which 
a  satisfactory  indemnity  was  provided  for  the  American 

claimants  (a), 

v  J  §897a. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  nicety  how  far  a  prize  court  is  bound  to  Mnni< 


enforce  a  municipal  law  against  foreigners  when  that  municipal  law  is  nfeJered 

contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.    In  a  case  before  Lord  Stowell,  it  was  in  prize 

courts. 

Martens,  Noureau  Recueil,  torn.  viii.  p.  350. 
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argued  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  were  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  that  he  therefore  was  bound  to  disregard  them.  His 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  Orders  in  Council  were  retaliatory, 
they  did  not  contravene  the  law  of  nations,  but  he  added,  "  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to 
be  retaliatory ;  and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment 
the  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  measures  of  his  which 
they  were  intended  to  retaliate  "  (&).  Sir  R.  Phillimore  is  of  opinion 
"  that  it  has  never  been  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Prke  Courts  that, 
because  they  sit  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  has 
authority  to  prescribe  to  them  rules  which  violate  international 
law"(<0. 

§398. 

Title  to  real        Tffe  have  seen  that  a  firm  possession,  or  a  sentence  of 

property,  #  mr  7 

how  trans-      a  competent  court,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  captor's 
war—  title  to  personal  property  or  moveables  taken  in  war.     A 

iMnu. "  different  rule  is  applied  to  real  property,  or  immoveables. 
The  original  owner  of  this  species  of  property  is  entitled 
to  what  is  called  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and  the  title 
acquired  in  war  must  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  completely  valid.  This 
rule  cannot  be  frequently  applied  to  the  case  of  mere 
private  property,  which  by  the  general  usage  of  modern 
nations  is  exempt  from  confiscation.  It  only  becomes 
practically  important  in  questions  arising  out  of  aliena- 
tions of  real  property,  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  while  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country.  Such  a  title  must  be  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the 
general  operation  of  the  cession  of  territory  made  by  the 
enemy  in  such  treaty.  Until  such  confirmation,  it  con- 
tinues liable  to  be  divested  by  the  jus  postlirninii.  The 
purchaser  of  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  takes  it 
at  the  peril  of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign 
owner  when  he  is  restored  to  the  possession  of  his 
dominions  (d). 

(b)  [The  Fox,  Edw.  Ad.  312.]  iii.  cap.  6,  §  4  ;  cap.  9,  §  13.    Vattel, 

(c)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  $  436.  The  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  §{  197— 
Recovery,  6  C.  Bob.  348 ;  The  Snipe,  200,  210,  212.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Edw.  Ad.  381;  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  Moderne  de  l'Euxope,  §§  256—258. 
350 ;  The  Otiue,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  160.]  Martens,  Precis,   4c,   liv.   viii.  ch.  4, 

(d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  }  282,  a.    Where  the  case  of  conquest 
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Grotius  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  great  work  Goodfaith 
to  prove,  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all  ages  and  enemies, 
nations,  that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed  towards  an 
enemy.  And  even  Bynkershoek,  who  holds  that  every 
other  sort  of  fraud  may  be  practised  towards  him,  pro- 
hibits perfidy,  upon  the  ground  that  his  character  of 
enemy  ceases  by  the  compact  with  him,  so  far  as  the 
terms  of  that  compact  extend.  "  I  allow  of  any  kind  of 
deceit,"  says  he,  "  perfidy  alone  excepted,  not  because 
anything  is  unlawful  against  an  enemy,  but  because 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the 
promise  extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Indeed, 
without  this  mitigation,  the  horrors  of  war  would  be 
indefinite  in  extent  and  interminable  in  duration.  The 
usage  of  civilized  nations  has  therefore  introduced 
certain  commercia  belli,  by  which  the  violence  of  war 
may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  objects 
and  purposes,  and  something  of  a  pacific  intercourse 
may  be  kept  up,  which  may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  and  ultimately  to  peace  (e).  o  ^q^ 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  extreme  rigour  Truce  or 
of  the  rights  of  war  may  be  relaxed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  respective  belligerent  parties.  Among  these  is  that 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  by  means  of  a  truce  or 
armistice.  This  may  be  either  general  or  special.  If  it 
be  general  in  its  application  to  all  hostilities  in  every 
place,  and  is  to  endure  for  a  very  long  or  indefinite 
period,  it  amounts  in  effect  to  a  temporary  peace,  except 
that  it  leaves  undecided  the  controversy  in  which  the 
war  originated.  Such  were  the  truces  formerly  con- 
cluded between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  Turks. 
Such,  too,  was  the  armistice  concluded,  in  1609,  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
partial  truce  is  limited  to  certain  places,  such  as  the  sus- 

ifl  complicated  with  that  of  civil  revo-  application.      Vide  ante,  Pt.  I.  ch.  2, 

lution,  and  a  change  of  internal  govern-  §§  28  et  seq. 

merit  recognized  by  the  nation  itself  and  (e)  Bynkershoek,   Quaest.  Jar.  Pub. 

by  foreign  States,  a  modification  of  the  lib.  i.  cap.   1.     The  Daifie,  3  C.  Bob. 

role  may  be  required  in  its  practical  139. 

W.  M  M 
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§401. 

Power  to 
conclude  an 
armistice. 


§402. 

Period  of  its 
operation. 


pension  of  hostilities,  which  may  take  place  between  two 
contending  armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and 
the  army  by  which  it  is  invested  (/). 

The  power  to  conclude  a  univeral  armistice  or  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the 
ordinary  official  authority  of  the  general  or  admiral 
commanding  in  chief  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
State.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  general  trace  requires 
either  the  previous  special  authority  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State,  or  a  subsequent  ratification  by  such 
power  (#). 

A  partial  truce  or  limited  suspension  of  hostilities  may 
be  concluded  between  the  military  and  naval  officers  of 
the  respective  belligerent  States,  without  any  special 
authority  for  that  purpose,  where,  from  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  commands,  such  an  authority  is  neces- 
sarily implied  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
official  duties  (A). 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  binds  the  contracting  parties, 
and  all  acting  immediately  under  their  direction,  from 
the  time  it  is  concluded ;  but  it  must  be  duly  promul- 
gated in  order  to  have  a  force  of  legal  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  belligerent  States;  so 
that  if,  before  such  notification,  they  have  committed 
any  act  of  hostility,  they  are  not  personally  responsible, 
unless  their  ignorance  be  imputable  to  their  own  fault  or 
negligence.  But  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
bound  to  fulfil  its  own  engagements,  or  those  made  by 
its  authority,  express  or  implied,  the  government  of  the 
captor  is  bound,  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  sea,  to  restore  all  prizes  made  in  contravention  of 
the  armistice.  To  prevent  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
arising  from  such  questions,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the 
convention  of  armistice,  as  in  treaties  of  peace,  a  pro- 
spective period  within  which  hostilities  are  to  cease, 


(/)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  iii. 
ch.  16,  §}  235,  236. 

(g)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib. 
iii.  cap.   22,    §  8,    Barbeyrac's  Note. 


Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  iii.  ch.  16, 
§§  233—238. 

(h)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  HI.  ch.  2,  }§  264, 
255. 
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with   a  due  regard  to   the  situation   and  distance   of 

PlacesW-  .  .  ■  .  §403. 

Besides  the  general  maxims  applicable  to  the  interpre-  Rules  for 

tation  of  all  international  compacts,  there  are  some  rules  J£^^£!f 

peculiarly  applicable  to  conventions  for  the  suspension  of  truoe- 

of  hostilities.     The  first  of  these  peculiar  rules,  as  laid 

down  by  Vattel,  is  that  each  party  may  do  within  his 

own  territory,  or  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 

armistice,  whatever  he  could  do  in  time  of  peace.     Thus 

either  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  levy  and  march 

troops,  collect  provisions  and  other  munitions  of  war, 

receive  reinforcements  from  his   allies,   or  repair  the 

fortifications  of  a  place  not  actually  besieged. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  neither  party  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  truce  to  execute,  without  peril  to  himself, 
what  the  continuance  of  hostilities  might  have  disabled 
him  from  doing.  Such  an  act  would  be  a  fraudulent 
violation  of  the  armistice.  For  example : — in  the  case 
of  a  truce  between  the  commander  of  a  fortified  town 
and  the  army  besieging  it,  neither  party  is  at  liberty  to 
continue  works,  constructed  either  for  attack  or  defence, 
or  to  erect  new  fortifications  for  such  purposes.  Nor 
can  the  garrison  avail  itself  of  the  truce  to  introduce 
provisions  or  succours  into  the  town,  through  the 
passages  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  besieging 
army  would  have  been  competent  to  obstruct  and  pre- 
vent, had  hostilities  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
armistice. 

The  third  rule  stated  by  Vattel  is  rather  a  corollary 
from  the  preceding  rules  than  a  distinct  principle 
capable  of  any  separate  application.  As  the  truce 
merely  suspends  hostilities  without  terminating  the  war, 
all  things  are  to  remain  in  their  antecedent  state  in  the 
places,  the  possession  of  which  was  specially  contested 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  (k). 

It  is  obvious   that  the  contracting  parties  may,  by 

(i)  Grotius,  de  Jur  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  (k)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 

iii.  cap.  21,  §  6.   Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,      ch.  16,  §§  245—261. 
Ii7.  iii.  ch.  16,  }  239. 
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express  compact,  derogate  in   any  and   every  respect 

«  404       from  these  general  conditions. 

Rooommencc-      At  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  in  the  truce, 

tiiities  on  the  hostilities  recommence  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any 

expiation  of   new   <ieciaration  0f  War.     But   if  the  truce  has  been 

concluded  for  an  indefinite,  or  for  a  very  long  period, 
good  faith  and  humanity  concur  in  requiring  previous 
notice  to  be   given  to  the  enemy  of   an  intention  to 
terminate  what  he  may  justly  regard  as  equivalent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.     Such  was  the  duty  inculcated  by  the 
Fecial  college  upon  the  Romans,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
long  truce  which  they  had  made  with  the  people  of  Veii. 
That  people  had  recommenced    hostilities    before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  truce.     Still  it  was 
held  necessary  for  the   Romans  to   send  heralds   and 
8  405       demand  satisfaction  before  renewing  the  war  (I). 
Capitulations       Capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  troops,  fortresses, 
render  of  "     and  particular  districts  of  country,  fall  naturally  within 
forfaSsee.       the  scope  of  the  general  powers  entrusted  to  military  and 
naval  commanders.     Stipulations  between  the  governor 
of  a  besieged  place,  and  the  general  or  admiral  com- 
manding the  forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  if  necessarily 
connected  with  the  surrender,  do  not  require  the  subse- 
quent sanction  of  their  respective  sovereigns.     Such  are 
the  usual  stipulations  for  the  security  of  the  religion  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  garrison  shall  not 
bear  arms  against  the  conquerors  for  a  limited  period, 
and  other  like  clauses  properly  incident  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  transaction.     But  if  the  commander  of  the 
fortified  town  undertake  to  stipulate  for  the  perpetual 
cession  of  that  place,  or  enter  into  other  engagements 
not  fairly  within  the  scope  of  his  implied  authority,  his 
8  406.      promise  amounts  to  a  mere  sponsion  (m). 
Convention  The  celebrated  convention  made  by  the  Roman  consuls 

of  the  Caudine       .  .  J 

Forks.  with  the  Samnites,  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  was  of  this 

nature.     The  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  in  disavow-  " 

(/)  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    As  to      pp.  20—25. 
the  laws  of  war  observed  by  the  Romans,  (m)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  III.  ch.  2,  §  255. 


see  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
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ing  this  ignominious  compact,  is  approved  by  Grotius 
and  Vattel,  who  hold  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entitled 
to  be  placed  in  statu  quo,  because  they  must  have  known 
that'  the  Roman  consuls  were  wholly  unauthorized  to 
make  such  a  convention.  This  consideration  seems  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  Romans  in  acting  on  this  occasion 
according  to  their  uniform  uncompromising  policy,  by 
delivering  up  to  the  Samnites  the  authors  of  the  treaty, 
and  persevering  in  the  war  until  this  formidable  enemy 
was  finally  subjugated  (n).  *  407 

The  convention  concluded  at  Closter-Seven,  during  the  Convention 
seven  years'  war,  between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Seven, 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Hanover,  and  Marshal 
Richelieu,  commanding  the  French  army,  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  treaties  of  this  kind  recorded  in  modern  his- 
tory. It  does  not  appear,  from  the  discussions  which  took 
place  between  the  two  governments  on  this  occasion,  that 
there  was  any  disagreement  between  them  as  to  the 
true  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  such 
transactions.  The  conduct,  if  not  the  language  of  both 
parties,  implies  a  mutual  admission  that  the  convention 
was  of  a  nature  to  require  ratification,  as  exceeding  the 
ordinary  powers  of  mere  military  commanders  in  respect 
to  mere  military  capitulations.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  the  convention  signed  at  El  Arish,  in 
1800,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army; 
although  the  position  of  the  two  governments,  as  to  the 
convention  of  Closter-Seven,  was  reversed  in  that  of 
El  Arish,  the  British  government  refusing  in  the  first 
instance  to  permit  the  execution  of  the  latter  treaty 
upon  the  ground  of  the  defect  in  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
powers,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  insisting 
upon  its  being  performed  by  the  French,  when  circum- 
stances had  varied  and  rendered  its  execution  no  longer 
consistent  with  their  policy  and  interest.  Good  faith 
may  have   characterized   the    conduct    of    the    British 

(»)  See  the  account  given  by  Livy  of  this  remarkable  transaction. 
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government  in  this  instance,  as  was  strenuously  insisted 
by  ministers  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  to  which 
the  treaty  gave  rise,  but  there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  General  Kleber.  His  conduct 
may  rather  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Closter-Seven  (and  it  certainly  will  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison),  in  concluding  a  convention 
suited  to  existing  circumstances,  which  it  was  plainly 
his  interest  to  carry  into  effect  when  it  was  signed,  and 
afterwards  refusing  to  abide  by  it  when  those  circum- 
stances were  materially  changed.  In  these  compacts, 
time  is  material:  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  contract.  If  anything  occurs  to 
render  its  immediate  execution  impracticable,  it  becomes 
of  no  effect,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  be  varied  by  fresh 
negotiation  (0). 

§407a. 

Capitulation  The  city  of  Manila  and  all  the  Philippine  Islands  surrendered  to  the 
of  Manila.  English  in  1762.  By  art.  1  of  the  Capitulation  it  is  stipulated, 
"  That  all  the  effects  and  possessions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  and 
its  dependencies  shall  be  secured  to  them,  under  the  protection  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  with  the  same  liberty  they  have  heretofore  en- 
joyed." Art.  4.  That  the  inhabitants  may  carry  on  all  sorts  of  com- 
merce as  British  subjects.  A  Spanish  man-of-war,  The  Trinidad, 
sailed  from  Manila,  1st  August,  1762,  before  the  date  of  the  capitula- 
tion, but  being  damaged  by  storm  put  back  to  Manila  to  refit,  and  was 
captured  by  H.M.  ships  Argo  and  Panther  near  the  island  of  Capult, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  30th  October,  1762.  The  Trinidad  and  her 
cargo  were  subsequently  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court  as  lawful 
prize  to  the  Argo  and  Panther.  On  an  appeal  interposed  in  the  name 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Manila,  the  Lords  declared  that  the  capitulation 
ought  to  be  construed  liberally  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  but  that 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  agreement  to  preserve  the  city  of 
Manila  from  the  plunderer  and  the  inhabitants  in  their  effects  and 
possessions,  for  a  price  to  be  paid,  is  manifestly  ransoming  what  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  conqueror  in  consequence  of  the  place  having 
been  taken  by  storm,  but  can  have  no  relation  to  any  effects  or 
possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  not  under  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  nor  subject  to  the  fate  of  the  place.  Further,  even  if  the 
ship  had  not  begun  her  voyage  before  the  surrender,  sailing  a  Spanish 

(0)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic      —234  ;  vol.  xlii.  p.  [219],  pp.  223—233. 
Franchise,  torn.  vi.  pp.  97—107.    An-      State  Papers,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  [28—34]. 
nual  Begister,  vol.  i.  pp.  209—213,  228 
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man-of-war  was  not  carrying  on  commerce  as  British  subjects.    And 
the  appeal  was  dismissed  (p). 

§408. 

Passports,  safe-conducts,  and  licenses,  are  documents  Passport*, 

granted  in  war  to  protect  persons  and  property  from  the  ducts,  and 
general  operation  of  hostilities.  The  competency  of  the  Hoenae8- 
authority  to  issue  them  depends  on  the  general  principles 
already  noticed.  This  sovereign  authority  may  be 
vested  in  military  and  naval  commanders,  or  in  certain 
civil  officers,  either  expressly,  or  by  inevitable  implica- 
tion from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  general  trust. 
Such  documents  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules 
of  liberality  and  good  faith  with  other  acts  of  the 
sovereign  power  (q).  .         §409. 

Thus  a  license  granted  by  the  belligerent  State  to  its  licenses  to 
own  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  its  enemy,  to  carry  the  enemy, 
on  a  trade  interdicted  by  war,  operates  as  a  dispensation 
with  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly 
construed  to  extend.      The   adverse  belligerent  party 
may  justly  consider  such  documents  of  protection  as  per  se 
a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation ;  but  the  maritime 
tribunals  of  the  State,  under  whose  authority  they  are 
issued,  are  bound  to  consider  them  as  lawful  relaxations 
of  the  ordinary  state  of  war.     A  license  is  an  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  which 
alone  is  competent  to  decide  on  all  the  considerations  of 
political  and  commercial  expediency,  by  which  such  an 
exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war  must 
be  controlled.     Licenses,  being  high  acts  of  sovereignty, 
are  necessarily  stricti  juris,  and   must  not  be    earned 
further  than  the  intention  of  the  authority  which  grants 
them  may  be  supposed  to  extend.     Not  that  they  are  to 
be   construed    with  pedantic   accuracy,    or    that   every 
small  deviation  should  be  held  to  vitiate  their  fair  effect. 
An  excess  in  the  quantity  of  goods  permitted  might  not 
be  considered  as  noxious  to  any  extent,  but  a  variation 

(p)  [The  Sanlissima  Trinidad,  alias  El  (?)  Grotras,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib. 

Foderoso,  Mareden,  Adm.  Gases,  162.]  iii.  cap.   21,   {  14.    Vattel,  Droit  des 

Gens,  liy.  iii.  ob.  17,  §§  265—277. 
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in  their  quality  or  substance  might  be  more  significant, 
because  a  liberty  assumed  of  importing  one  species  of 
goods,  under  a  license  to  import  another,  might  lead  to 
very  dangerous  consequences.  The  limitations  of  time, 
persons,  and  places,  specified  in  the  license,  are  also 
material.  The  great  principle  in  these  cases  is,  that 
subjects  are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  nor  the 
enemy's  subjects  with  the  belligerent  State,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  government;  and  a  material 
object  of  the  control  which  the  government  exercises 
over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
the  persons,  and  under  what  restrictions  of  time  and 
place  such  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  war 
may  be  extended.  Such  are  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
documents ;  but  Grotius  lays  down  the  general  rule,  that 
safe-conducts,  of  which  these  licenses  are  a  species,  are 
to  be  liberally  construed ;  laxa  quam  stricta  interpretatio 
admittenda  est.  And  during  the  last  war,  licenses  were 
eventually  interpreted  with  great  liberality  in  the  British 
Courts  of  Prize  (r). 
Authority  It  was  made  a  question  in  some  cases  in  those  Courts, 

Hcense*  tow  far  these  documents  could  protect  against  British 
capture,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  issued. 
The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  The  Hope,  an 
American  ship,  laden  with  corn  and  flour,  captured 
whilst  proceeding  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of 
the  Peninsula  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
claimed  as  protected  by  an  instrument  granted  by  the 
British  consul  at  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  certified 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  admiral  on  the  Halifax  station. 
In  pronouncing  judgment  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott 
observed  that  the  instrument  of  protection,  in  order  to 
be  effectual,  must  come  from  those  who  have  a  com- 
petent authority  to  grant  such  a  protection,  but  that  the 
papers  in  question  came  from  persons  who  were  vested 

(r)  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  7.    Kent1  a  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
vol  i.  p.  163,  note  (*),  5th  edit. 
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with  no  such  authority.      To  exempt  the  property  of 
enemies  from  the  effect  of  hostilities  is  a  very  high  act 
of  sovereign   authority;   if  at  any  time  delegated  to 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  must  be  exercised 
either  by  those  who  have  a  special  commission  granted 
to  them  for  the  particular  business,  and  who,  in  legal 
language,  are  called  mandatories  ;  or  by  persons  in  whom 
such  a  power  is  vested  in  virtue  of  any  situation  to  which 
it  may  be  considered  incidental.     It  was  quite  clear  that 
no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  vested  with  any  such  power  in  virtue  of  his 
station.    Ei  rei  non  prceponitur,  and,  therefore,  his  acts  in 
relation  to  it  are  not  binding.     Neither  does  the  admiral, 
on  any  station,  possess  such  authority.     He  has,  indeed, 
power  relative  to  the  ships  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, and  can  restrain  them  from  committing  acts  of 
hostility ;  but  he  cannot  go  beyond  that ;  he  cannot  grant 
a  safeguard  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
station.     The  protections,  therefore,  which  had  been  set 
up  did  not  result  from  any  power  incidental  to  the 
situation  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  granted; 
and  it  was  not  pretended  that  any  such  power  was 
specially  intrusted  to  them  for  the  particular  occasion. 
If  the  instruments  which  had  been  relied  upon  by  the 
claimants  were  to  be  considered  as  the  naked  acts  of 
those  persons,  then  they  were,  in  every  point  of  view, 
totally  invalid.      But  the   question  was,   whether  the 
British  Government  had  taken  any  steps  to  ratify  these 
proceedings,  and  thus  to  convert  them  into  valid  acts  of 
state ;  for  persons  not  having  full  power  may  make  what, 
in  law,  are  termed  sponsiones,  or,  in  diplomatic  language, 
treaties  sub  spe  rati,  to  which  a  subsequent  ratification 
may  give  validity :  ratihabitio  mandato  cequiparatur.     The 
learned  judge  proceeded  to  show  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  confirmed  the  acts  of  its  officers,  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  26th  October,  1813,  and  accordingly 
decreed  restitution  of  the  property.     In  the  case  of  The 
Reward,  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  the  principle  of  this 
judgment  was  substantially  confirmed;  but  in  that  of 
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§410a. 

Vitiation  of 
licenses. 


§411. 

Ransom  of 

captured 

property. 


The  Charles,  and  other  similar  cases,  where  certificates  or 
passports  of  the  same  kind,  signed  by  Admiral  Sawyer, 
and  also  by  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  used  for  voyages  from  thence  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  held  that  these  docu- 
ments, not  being  included  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
firmatory Order  in  Council,  did  not  afford  protection. 
In  the  cases  of  passports  granted  by  the  British  minister 
in  the  United  States,  permitting  American  vessels  to  sail 
with  provisions  from  thence  to  the  island  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  not  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  the 
Lords  condemned  in  all  the  cases  not  expressly  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  by  which 
certain  descriptions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  minister 
had  been  confirmed  (s). ' 

A  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in  obtaining  it. 
The  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  renders  the 
license  a  nullity,  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to 
certain  condemnation  (I).  A  license  must  also  be  used  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  grantor.  "It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  right 
of  user  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  of  the  grant  that  is 
merely  erroneous.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  will  of  the 
grantor  shall  be  observed ;  so  that  that  only  shall  be  done  which  he 
intended  to  permit ;  whatever  he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely 
interdicted.  Hence  the  party  who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only 
for  fair  intentions,  but  for  an  accurate  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  grant"  («).  In  America  it  was  determined  that  under  the  Act  of 
the  13th  July,  1861,  the  President  was  the  only  functionary  who  could 
grant  a  license  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  All  other  licenses  were  held 
to  be  void,  and  therefore  ships  licensed  by  any  one  else  were  con- 
demned ;  and  the  persons  acting  under  any  but  the  President's  licenses 
were  held  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy  (r). 

The  contract  made  for  the  ransom  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty, taken  at  sea,  is  generally  carried  into  effect  by 
means  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  captors,  per- 
mitting the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a 


(*)  the  Hope,  1  Dods.  Ad.  226 ;  Ibid. 
Appendix  (D.).  Stewart's  Vice-Adm. 
Rep.  p.  367. 

(t)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  I.  p.  598. 
The  Cosmopolite,  4  C.  Rob.  11 ;  The  Clio, 


(»)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  I.  p.  598. 
Vandyck  y.  Whitmore,  1  East,  475.] 

(v)  [The  Sea  lion,  5  Wallace,  630 ; 
The  Owachita  Cotton,  6  Wallace,  521; 
M'Kee  r.  U.  S.,  8  Wallace,  167;  The 


6  G.  Bob.  69.    Halleck,  ch.  zzTiii.  §  6.]      Reform,  3  Wallace,  617.] 
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designated  port,  within  a  limited  time.  Unless  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  captor's  own  country,  this 
document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection  against 
the  cruisers  of  the  same  nation,  or  its  allies,  during  the 
period,  and  within  the  geographical  limits,  prescribed 
by  its  terms.  This  protection  results  from  the  general 
authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated  by  the  belligerent 
State  to  its  commissioned  cruisers,  and  which  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  when  judged 
advantageous.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  is  lost  by  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  before  her  arrival,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
sum  stipulated  for  her  ransom  is  not  thereby  extinguished. 
The  captor  guarantees  the  captured  vessel  against  being 
interrupted  in  its  course,  or  retaken,  by  other  cruisers  of 
his  nation,  or  its  allies,  but  he  does  not  insure  against 
losses  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.  Even  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  these  perils 
shall  discharge  the  captured  from  the  payment  of  the 
ransom,  this  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  total 
loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to  shipwreck 
or  stranding,  which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation 
fraudulently  to  cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment 
of  the  ransom.  Where  the  ransomed  vessel,  having  ex- 
ceeded the  time  or  deviated  from  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  ransom-bill,  is  re-taken,  the  debtors  of  the  ransom 
are  discharged  from  their  obligation,  which  is  merged  in 
the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the 
residue  is  paid  to  the  second  captor.  So  if  the  captor, 
after  having  ransomed  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
is  himself  taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom- 
bill,  of  which  he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom-bill  becomes 
a  part  of  the  capture  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  hostile  nation,  who  were  debtors  of  the 
ransom,  are  thereby  discharged  from  their  obligation. 
The  death  of  the  hostage  taken  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  captured  does  not 
discharge  the  contract ;  for  the  captor  trusts  to  him  as  a 
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§  «la. 

British  law 
of  ransom. 


§  411b. 

The  Brussels 

Conference, 

1874. 


collateral  security  only,  and  by  losing  it  does  not  also 
lose  his  original  security,  unless  there  is  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  (x). 

Sir  William  Scott  states,  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Hoop,  that 
as  to  ransoms,  which  are  contracts  arising  ex  jure  belli, 
and  tolerated  as  such,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to 
sue  in  the  British  courts  of  justice  in  his  own  proper 
person  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  even  before  British 
subjects  were  prohibited  by  the  statute  22  Geo.  III. 
cap.  25,  from  ransoming  enemy's  property;  but  the 
payment  was  enforced  by  an  action  brought  by  the 
imprisoned  hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country  for 
the  recovery  of  his  freedom.  But  the  effect  of  such  a 
contract,  like  that  of  every  other  which  may  be  lawfully 
entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend  the 
character  of  enemy  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the 
ransom-bill;  and  consequently,  the  technical  objection 
of  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  injudicio  cannot,  on  prin- 
ciple, prevent  a  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor  directly 
on  the  ransom-bill.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  practice 
in  the  maritime  courts  of  the  European  continent  (y). 

The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  gives  power  to  Her  Majesty  in  council 
to  make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient  for  prohibiting  or  allow- 
ing the  ransom  of  British  ships  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy.  If  any 
person  ransoms  or  agrees  to  ransom  any  ship  or  goods  in  contravention 
of  such  orders,  he  may  on  conviction  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£500  by  the  Admiralty  Court  (z). 

In  1874,  a  Conference  assembled  at  Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Emporor  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  project  of  in- 
ternational rules  on  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  A  series  of  rules  on 
the  subjects  considered  in  this  chapter  was  agreed  to,  and  these  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  ideas  respecting  the  intercourse  of  belligerents 
at  present  prevailing  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  no  inter- 
national compact  was  entered  into.     "A  careful  consideration  of  the 


(x)  Pothier,  Traits  de  Propria,  Nos.      p.  1734;  Pothier,  Propria,  Nob.  136, 


134 — 137.  Valin,  but  l'Ordonnance, 
liv.  iii.  tit.  9  ;  des  Prises,  art.  19.  Traite 
des  Prises,  ch.  11,  Nos.  1 — 3. 

(y)  The  Hoop,  1  C.  Rob.  201.  See 
Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Jtieord  v.  Bettenham,  Burrow's  Rep. 


137. 

(z)  [27  &  28  Vict.  o.  25,  s.  45.  And 
see  Maisonnaire  v.  Keating ,  2  Gallison, 
337  ;  Miller  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dallas, 
15;  Cobbett,  L.  C,  119,  120.] 
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whole  matter,"  wrote  Lord  Derby,  "has  convinced  Her  Majesty's 
government  that  it  is  their  duty  firmly  to  repudiate,  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  any  future  war,  any  project  for  altering 
the  principles  of  international  law  upon  which  this  country  has 
hitherto  acted,  and  above  all  to  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  facilitate  aggressive  wars,  and  to  para- 
lyse the  patriotic  efforts  of  an  invaded  people"  (a).  Nevertheless, 
though  not  absolutely  binding,  the  rules  are  of  immense  value  in  ex- 
hibiting the  prevailing  ideas  in  a  definite  form  (b) ;  and  many  of  them 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Manuals  of  War  now  issued  by  most  civi- 
lized governments  for  the  instruction  of  their  officers  in  the  field  (c). 


PEOJECT  OP  AN  INTEENATIONAL  DECLARATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  WAE. 

Of  Military  Authority  over  the  Hostile  State. 

Article  1.  A  territory  is  considered  as  occupied  when  it  is  actually       §  41  lo. 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  occupation  only  extends  to  those  territories  where  this  authority 
is  established  and  can  be  exercised. 

Art.  2.  The  authority  of  the  legal  power  being  suspended,  and 
having  actually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  he  shall  take 
every  step  in  his  power  to  re-establish  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
public  safety  and  social  order. 

Art.  3.  With  this  object  he  will  maintain  the  laws  which  were  in 
force  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  will  only  modify,  suspend, 
or  replace  them  by  others  if  necessity  obliges  him  to  do  so. 

Art.  4.  The  functionaries  and  officials  of  every  class  who  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  occupier  consent  to  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  shall 
be  under  his  protection.  They  shall  not  be  dismissed  or  be  liable  to 
summary  punishment  (punis  disciplinairement),  unless  they  fail  in  ful- 
filling the  obligations  they  have  undertaken,  and  shall  be  handed  over 
to  justice,  only  if  they  violate  those  obligations  by  unfaithfulness. 

Art.  5.  The  army  of  occupation  shall  only  levy  such  taxes,  dues, 
duties,  and  tolls  as  are  already  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
or  their  equivalent,  if  it  be  impossible  to  collect  them,  and  this  shall 
be  done  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form  of,  and  according  to,  existing 
practice.  It  shall  devote  them  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  to  the  same  extent  as  was  obligatory  on 
the  legal  government. 

Art.  6.  The  army  occupying  a  territory  shall  take  possession  only  of 
the  specie,  the  funds,  and  marketable  securities,  &c.  (valeurs  exigibles), 

(a)  [Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  the  Conference  will  be  found  in  Pari. 

20th  January,  1876.    Hertslet,  Map  of  Papers,  Miscellaneous  (No.  1),  1875.] 

Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1976.]  (c)  [Maine,  I.  L.  Lect.  X.  p.  176;  ante, 

.  (b)  [The  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  {  15  (5),  note.] 
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which  are  the  property  of  the  State  in  its  own  right,  the  depots  of 
arms,  means  of  transport,  magazines  and  supplies,  and,  in  general,  all 
the  personal  property  of  the  State,  which  is  of  a  nature  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  war. 

Bailway  plant,  land  telegraphs,  steam  and  other  vessels,  not  included 
in  cases  regulated  by  maritime  law,  as  well  as  depots  of  arms,  and 
generally  every  kind  of  munitions  of  war,  although  belonging  to  com- 
panies or  to  private  individuals,  are  to  be  considered  equally  as  means 
of  a  nature  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  war,  which  cannot  be  left  by  the 
army  of  occupation  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  Railway  plant, 
land  telegraphs,  as  well  as  the  steam  and  other  vessels  above  men* 
tioned  shall  be  restored,  and  indemnities  be  regulated  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace. 

Art.  7.  The  occupying  State  shall  only  consider  itself  in  the  light  of 
an  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  the  public  buildings,  real  pro- 
perty, forests,  and  agricultural  works  belonging  to  the  hostile  State, 
and  situated  in  the  occupied  territory.  It  is  bound  to  protect  these 
properties  {fonds  de  ces  propri&tis),  and  to  administer  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  usufruct. 

Art.  8.  The  property  of  parishes  (communes),  of  establishments 
devoted  to  religion,  charity,  education,  arts  and  sciences,  although 
belonging  to  the  State,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

Every  seizure,  destruction  of,  or  wilful  damage  to  such  establish- 
ments, historical  monuments,  or  works  of  art  or  of  science,  should  be 
prosecuted  by  the  competent  authorities. 

Of  those  toko  are  to  be  recognized  as  Belligerents :  of  Combatants  and 
Non-  Combatants, 

§  411d.  Art.  9.  The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  are  applicable  not  only 

to  the  army,  but  likewise  to  militia  and  corps  of  volunteers  complying 
with  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  they  have  at  their  head  a  person  responsible  for  his  sub- 
ordinates ; 

2.  That  they  wear  some  settled  distinctive  badge  recognizable  at  a 
distance ; 

3.  That  they  carry  arms  openly ;  and 

4.  That,  in  their  operations,  they  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war. 

In  those  countries  where  the  militia  form  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
army,  they  shall  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  "  army." 

Art.  10.  The  population  of  a  non-occupied  territory,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  of  their  own  accord  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
invading  troops,  without  having  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in 
conformity  with  Article  9,  shall  be  considered  as  belligerents,  if  they 
respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Art.  11.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  may  be  composed  of 
combatants  and  non-combatants.    In  the  event  of  being  captured  by 
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the  enemy,  both  one  and  the  other  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

Of  the  means  of  injuring  the  Enemy. 

Art.  12.  The  laws  of  war  do  not  allow  to  belligerents  an  unlimited       S  **le. 
power  as  to  the  choice  of  means  of  injuring  the  enemy. 

Art.  13.  According  to  this  principle  are  strictly  forbidden — 

(a.)  The  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  weapons. 

(&.)  Murder  by  treachery  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  hostile 
nation  or  army. 

(c.)  Murder  of  an  antagonist  who,  having  laid  down  his  arms,  or 
having  no  longer  the  means  of  defending  himself,  has  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

(d.)  The  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 

(e.)  The  use  of  arms,  projectiles,  or  substances  (matilres),  which 
may  cause  unnecessary  suffering,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  projectiles 
prohibited  by  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  1868. 

(/.)  Abuse  of  the  flag  of  truce,  the  national  flag,  or  the  military 
insignia  or  uniform  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  distinctive  badges  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

(g.)  All  destruction  or  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  which  is 
not  imperatively  required  by  the  necessity  of  war. 

Art.  14.  Stratagems  (ruses  de  guerre),  and  the  employment  of  means 
necessary  to  procure  intelligence  respecting  the  enemy  or  the  country 
(terrain))  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  36),  are  considered  as 
lawful  means. 

Of  Sieges  and  Bombardments. 

Art.  15.  Fortified  places  are  alone  liable  to  be  besieged.    Towns,       §  411£ 
agglomerations  of  houses,  or  villages,  which  are  open  or  undefended, 
cannot  be  attacked  or  bombarded. 

Art.  16.  But  if  a  town  or  fortress,  agglomeration  of  houses,  or 
village,  be  defended,  the  commander  of  the  attacking  forces  should, 
before  commencing  a  bombardment  and  except  in  the  case  of  surprise, 
do  all  in  his  power  to  warn  the  authorities. 

Art.  17.  In  the  like  case,  all  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to 
spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  devoted  to  religion,  arts,  sciences, 
and  charity,  hospitals,  and  places  where  sick  and  wounded  are  collected, 
on  condition  that  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military 
purposes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indicate  these  buildings  by  special 
visible  signs,  to  be  notified  beforehand  by  the  besieged. 

Art.  18.  A  town  taken  by  storm  shall  not  be  given  up  to  the 
victorious  troops  to  plunder. 

Of  Spies. 

Art.  19.  No  one  shall  be  considered  as  a  spy  but  those  who,  acting      §  411g« 
secretly  or  under  false  pretences,  collect  or  try  to  collect  information  in 
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districts  occupied  by  the  enemy,  with  the  intention  of  communicating 
it  to  the  opposing  force. 

Art.  20.  A  spy,  if  taken  in  the  act,  shall  be  tried  and  treated 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  army  which  captures  him. 

Art.  21.  If  a  spy  who  rejoins  the  army  to  which  he  belongs  is  sub- 
sequently captured  by  the  enemy,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
waT,  and  incurs  no  responsibility  for  his  previous  acts. 

Art.  22.  Military  men  (les  militaires),  who  hare  penetrated  within 
the  zone  of  operations  of  the  enemy's  army,  with  the  intention  of 
collecting  information,  are  not  considered  as  spies  if  it  has  been 
possible  to  recognize  their  military  character. 

In  like  manner  military  men,  (and  also  non-military  persons  carrying 
out  their  mission  openly,)  charged  with  the  transmission  of  despatches 
either  to  their  own  army  or  to  that  of  the  enemy,  shall  not  be  consi- 
dered as  spies  if  captured  by  the  enemy. 

To  this  class  belong  also,  if  captured,  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to 
carry  despatches,  and  generally  to  keep  up  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  an  army  or  of  a  territory. 

Of  Prisoners  of  War. 
§  411h.  Art.  23.  Prisoners  of  war  are  lawful  and  disarmed  enemies.     They 

are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy's  government,  but  not  of  the  individuals 
or  of  the  corps  who  made  them  prisoners. 

They  should  be  treated  with  humanity. 

Every  act  of  insubordination  authorizes  the  necessary  measures  of 
severity  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

All  their  personal  effects  except  their  arms  are  considered  to  be  their 
own  property. 

Art.  24.  Prisoners  of  war  are  liable  to  internment  in  a  town,  fortress, 
camp,  or  in  any  locality  whatever,  under  an  obligation  not  to  go  beyond 
certain  fixed  limits ;  but  they  may  not  be  placed  in  confinement  {en- 
fermes),  unless  absolutely  necessary  as  a  measure  of  security. 

Art.  25.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  employed  on  certain  public  works 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  operations  on  the  theatre 
of  war,  provided  the  employment  be  not  excessive,  nor  humiliating  to 
their  military  rank,  if  they  belong  to  the  army,  or  to  their  official  or 
social  position,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  it. 

They  may  also,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  drawn  up  by 
the  military  authorities,  undertake  private  work. 

The  pay  they  receive  will  go  towards  ameliorating  their  position,  or 
will  be  placed  to  their  credit  at  the  time  of  their  release.  In  this  case 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  may  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Art.  26.  Prisoners  of  war  cannot  be  compelled  in  any  way  to  take 
any  part  whatever  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  war. 

Art.  27.  The  government,  in  whose  power  are  the  prisoners  of  war, 
undertakes  to  provide  for  their  maintenance. 

The  conditions  of  such  maintenance  may  be  settled  by  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  belligerents. 
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In  default  of  such  an  understanding,  and  as  a  general  principle, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated,  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  government  who  made  them  prisoners. 

Art.  28.  Prisoners  of  war  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
force  in  the  army  in  whose  power  they  are. 

Arms  may  be  used,  after  summoning,  against  a  prisoner  attempting 
to  escape.  If  retaken,  he  is  subject  to  summary  punishment  (peines 
disciplinaires),  or  to  a  stricter  surveillance. 

If  after  having  escaped  he  is  again  made  prisoner,  he  is  not  liable 
to  any  punishment  for  his  previous  escape. 

Art.  29.  Every  prisoner  is  bound  to  declare,  if  interrogated  on  the 
point,  his  true  names  and  rank,  and  in  the  case  of  his  infringing  this 
rule,  he  will  incur  a  restriction  of  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
prisoners  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Art.  30.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  is  regulated  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  belligerents. 

Art.  31.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  released  on  parole  if  the  laws  of 
their  country  allow  of  it,  and  in  such  a  case  they  are  bound  on  their 
personal  honour  to  fulfil  scrupulously,  as  regards  their  own  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  which  made  them  prisoners,  the  engagements 
they  have  undertaken. 

In  the  same  case  their  own  government  should  neither  demand  nor 
accept  from  them  any  service  contrary  to  their  parole. 

Art.  32.  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  release  on 
parole,  nor  is  the  enemy's  government  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  a  prisoner  claiming  to  be  released  on  parole. 

Art.  33.  Every  prisoner  of  war  liberated  on  parole,  and  retaken 
carrying  arms  against  the  government  to  which  he  had  pledged  his 
honour,  may  be  deprived  of  the  rights  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war, 
and  may  be  brought  before  the  tribunals. 

Art.  34.  Persons  in  the  vicinity  of  armies,  but  who  do  not  directly 
form  part  of  them,  such  as  correspondents,  newspaper  reporters, 
"  vivandiers,"  contractors,  &c,  may  also  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

These  persons  should,  however,  be  furnished  with  a  permit  issued 
by  a  competent  authority,  as  well  as  with  a  certificate  of  identity. 

Of  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 
Art.  35.  The  duties  of  belligerents,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of       §  411i. 
sick  and  wounded,  are  regulated  by  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  the 
22nd  August,  1864,  subject  to  the  modifications  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  that  Convention. 

Of  the  Military  Power  with  respect  to  Private  Individual*. 

Art.  36.  The  population  of  an  occupied  territory  cannot  be  compelled      §  411j. 
to  take  part  in  military  operations  against  their  own  country. 

Art.  37.  The  population  of  occupied  territories  cannot  be  compelled 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  enemy's  power. 

Art.  38.  The  honour  and  rights  of  the  family,  the  life  and  property 

W.  N  N 
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of  individuals,  as  well  as  their  religious  convictions  and  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  should  be  respected. 

Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated. 

Art.  39.  Pillage  is  expressly  forbidden. 

Of  Contributions  and  Requisitions. 
§  411k.  Art.  40.  As  private  property  should  be  respected,  the  enemy  will 

demand  from  parishes  (communes),  or  the  inhabitants,  only  such  pay- 
ments and  services  as  are  connected  with  the  necessities  of  war 
generally  acknowledged  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  which  do  not  imply,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  the  obligation 
of  taking  part  in  the  operations  of  war  against  their  own  country. 

Art.  41.  The  enemy,  in  levying  contributions,  whether  as  equiva- 
lents for  taxes  (vide  Article  5),  or  for  payments  which  should  be  made 
in  kind,  or  as  fines,  will  proceed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  distribution  and  assessment  of  the  taxes  in  force  in  the 
occupied  territory. 

The  civil  authorities  of  the  legal  government  will  afford  their  assist- 
ance, if  they  have  remained  in  office. 

Contributions  can  be  imposed  only  on  the  order  and  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  general-in-chief,  or  of  the  superior  civil  authority 
established  by  the  enemy  in  the  occupied  territory. 

For  every  contribution  a  receipt  shall  be  given  to  the  person  fur- 
nishing it. 

Art.  42.  Requisitions  shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
commandant  of  the  locality  occupied. 

For  every  requisition  an  indemnity  shall  be  granted,  or  a  receipt 
given. 

Of  Flags  of  Truce. 
§  4111.  Art.  43.  An  individual  authorized  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to 

confer  with  the  other,  on  presenting  himself  with  a  white  flag,  accom- 
panied by  a  trumpeter  (bugler  or  drummer),  or  also  by  a  flag-bearer, 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  He,  as  well  as 
the  trumpeter  (bugler  or  drummer),  and  the  flag-bearer,  who  accom- 
pany him,  shall  have  the  right  of  inviolability. 

Art.  44.  The  commander  to  whom  a  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  is 
despatched,  is  not  obliged  to  receive  him  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

It  is  lawful  for  him  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for  preventing 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  within  the 
radius  of  the  enemy's  position,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter ;  and  if 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  is  found  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence, he  has  the  right  to  detain  him  temporarily. 

He  may  equally  declare  beforehand  that  he  will  not  receive  bearers* 
of  flags  of  truce  during  a  certain  period.    Envoys  presenting  them* 
selves  after  such  a  notification  from  the  side  to  whioh  it  has  been 
given,  forfeit  their  right  to  inviolability. 
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Art.  45.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  forfeits  his  right  of  inviola- 
bility, if  it  be  proved  in  a  positive  and  irrefutable  manner  that  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  his  privileged  position  to  incite  to,  or  commit,  an 
act  of  treachery. 

Of  Capitulations. 

Art.  46.  The  conditions  of  oapitulations  shall  be  discussed  by  the      §  411m. 
contracting  parties. 

These  conditions  should  not  be  contrary  to  military  honour. 

When  once  settled  by  a  convention,  they  should  be  scrupulously 
observed  by  both  sides. 

Of  Armistice*. 

Art.  47.  An  armistice  suspends  warlike  operations  by  a  mutual      §  41  In. 
agreement  between  the  belligerents.     Should  the  duration  thereof  not 
be  fixed,  the  belligerents  may  resume  operations  at  any  moment ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  proper  warning  be  given  to  the  enemy,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

Art.  48.  An  armistice  may  be  general  or  local.  The  former  suspends 
all  warlike  operations  between  the  belligerents ;  the  latter  only  those 
between  certain  portions  of  the  belligerent  armies,  and  within  a  fixed 
radius. 

Art.  49.  An  armistice  should  be  notified  officially  and  without  delay 
to  the  competent  authorities  and  to  the  troops.  Hostilities  are  sus- 
pended immediately  after  the  notification. 

Art.  50.  It  rests  with  the  contracting  parties  to  define  in  the  clauses 
of  the  armistice  the  relations  which  shall  exist  between  the  populations. 

Art.  51.  The  violation  of  the  armistice  by  either  of  the  parties  gives 
to  the  other  the  right  of  terminating  it  (le  denoncer). 

Art.  52.  The  violation  of  the  clauses  of  an  armistice  by  private 
individuals,  on  their  own  personal  initiative,  only  affords  the  right 
of  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons,  and,  if  there  is 
occasion  for  it,  an  indemnity  for  losses  sustained. 

Of  Belligerents  interned,  and  of  Wounded  treated,  in  Neutral  Territory. 

Art.  53.  The  neutral  State  receiving  in  its  territory  troops  belonging      §  411o. 
to  the  belligerent  armies,  will  intern  them,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible, 
away  from  the  theatre  of  war. 

They  may  be  kept  in  camps,  or  even  confined  in  fortresses,  or  in 
places  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 

It  will  decide  whether  the  officers  may  be  released  on  giving  their 
parole  not  to  quit  the  neutral  territory  without  authority. 

Art.  54.  In  default  of  a  special  agreement,  the  neutral  State  which 
receives  the  belligerent  troops  will  furnish  the  interned  with  provi- 
sions, clothing,  and  such  aid  as  humanity  demands. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  internment  will  be  made  good  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

Art.  55.  The  neutral  State  may  authorize  the  transport  across  its 
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territory  of  the  wounded  anpl  sick  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies, 
provided  that  the  trains  which  convey  them  do  not  carry  either  the 
personnel  or  materiel  of  war. 

In  this  case  the  neutral  State  is  bound  to  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  control  of  the  operation. 

Art.  56.  The  Convention  of  Geneva  is  applicable  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  interned  on  neutral  territory. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  TO  NEUTRALS. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no  words  m  Definition  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  language  which  precisely  answer  to  neu 
the  English  expressions,  neutral  and  neutrality.  The  terms 
neutralise  neutralitas,  which  are  used  by  some  modern 
writers,  are  barbarisms,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
classical  author.  The  Roman  civilians  and  historians 
make  use  of  the  words  amici,  medii,  pacati,  socii,  which 
are  very  inadequate  to  express  what  we  understand  by 
neutrals,  and  they  have  no  substantive  whatever  corre- 
sponding to  neutrality.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is 
obvious.  According  to  the  laws  of  war,  observed  even 
by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  were  engaged  in  war,  was  not  admitted  to 
exist.  He  who  was  not  an  ally  was  an  enemy ;  and  as 
no  intermediate  relation  was  known,  so  no  word  had 
been  invented  to  express  such  relation.  The  modern 
public  jurists,  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  were 
consequently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  terms 
to  express  those  international  relations  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  had 
grown  out  of  a  milder  dispensation,  struggling  against 
the  inveterate  customs  of  the  dark  ages  which  preceded 
the  revival  of  letters.  Grotius  terms  neutrals  medti, 
"  middle  men  "(a).  Bynkershoek,  in  treating  of  the 
subject  of  neutrality,  says: — u Non  hostes  appello,  qui 
neutrarum  partium  sunt,  nee  ex  f oedere  his  illisve  quic- 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fao.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 
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quam   debent;    si  quid  debeant,   Fcederati    sunt,   non 
o  418>      simpliciter  Amici "  (b). 
Different  There  are  two  species  of  neutrality  recognized  by 

neutrality,      international  law.     These  are — 1st,  Natural,  or  perfect 
neutrality;    and  2nd,  Imperfect,  qualified,   or  conven- 
o  in      tional  neutrality. 
Perfect  1st.  Natural,  or  perfect  neutrality,  is  that  which  every 

sovereign  State  has  a  right,  independent  of  positive 
compact,  to  observe  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged. 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  remain  at 
peace,  whilst  other  States  are  engaged  in  war,  is  an 
incontestable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is,  however, 
obviously  impossible,  that  neutral  nations  should  be 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  war  between  those 
communities  with  whom  they  continue  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce.  The 
rights  of  neutrality  are  connected  with  correspondent 
duties.  Among  these  duties  is  that  of  impartiality 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  neutral  is  the 
common  friend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is  not 
at  liberty  to  favour  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other (c).  Bynkershoek  states  it  to  be  "the  duty  of 
neutrals  to  be  every  way  careful  not  to  interfere  in  the 
war,  and  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  parties. 
Bello  se  non  interponant"  that  is  to  say,  "as  to  what 
relates  to  the  war,  let  them  not  prefer  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  conduct  for  neutrals. 
A  neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  war ;  it  is  not  for  him  to  sit  as  judge  between  his 
friends,  who  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  to  grant 
or  refuse  more  or  less  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he 
thinks  that  their  cause  is  more  or  less  just  or  unjust.     If 

(b)  "I  call  neutrals  (n&n  hostes)  those  non  hostes.    We  shall  hereafter  see  that 

who  take  part  with  neither  of  the  bel-  this  definition  is  merely  applicable  to 

ligerent  powers,  and  who  are  not  bound  that  species  of  neutrality  which  is  not 

to  either  by  any  alliance.     If  they  are  modified  by  special  compact, 
so  bound,  they  are  no  longer  neutrals  (e)  Bynkershoek,   Queest.  Jur.  Pub. 

but  allies.19    Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 

Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.    De  Statu  belli  inter  lir.  iii.  oh.  7,  }§  103—110. 
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I  am  a  neutral,  I  ought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  one,  in 
order  that  I  may  hurt  the  other  "  (d). 

These,  Bynkershoek  adds,  are  "  the  duties  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  those  powers  who  are  not  bound  by 
any  alliance,  but  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality. 
These  I  merely  call  friends,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  confederates  and  allies  "  (e).  «  41g 

2nd.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality,  imperfect 
is  that  which  is  modified  by  special  compact.  J* 

The  public  law  of  Europe  affords  several  examples  of 
this  species  of  neutrality.  o  416 

1.  Thus  the  political  independence  of  the  confederated  Neutndity 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  existed  in  (Wedera- 
fact,  was  first  formally  recognized  by  the  Germanic 
Empire,  of  which  they  originally  constituted  an  integral 
portion,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  Swiss 
Cantons  had  observed  a  prudent  neutrality  during  the 
thirty  years7  war,  and  from  this  period  to  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  their  neutrality  had  been,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  respected  by  the  bordering  States. 
But  this  neutrality  was  qualified  by  the  special  compact 
existing  between  the  Confederation,  or  the  separate 
Cantons,  and  foreign  States,  forming  treaties  of  alliance 
or  capitulations  for  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  troops  in 
the  service  of  those  States.  The  policy  of  respecting 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  mutually  felt  by  the 
two  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Austria,  during 
their  long  contest  for  supremacy  under  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Such  is  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical position  of  Switzerland,  between  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  among  the  stupendous  mountain 
chains  from  which  flow  the  great  rivers,  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  that  if  the  passage 
through  the  Swiss  territories  were  open  to  the  Austrian 
armies,  they  might  communicate  freely  from  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thus  menace 
the  frontier  of  France  from  Basle  to  Nice.     To  guard 

[d)  Bynkershoek,  Qucest.  Jnr.  Pub.  (*)  Bynkershoek,   Quaest.    Jur.  Fab. 

lib.  i.  cap.  9.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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§417. 

Switzerland 
during'  wars 
of  French 
revolution. 


against  this  impending  danger,  France  must  be  fortified 
along  the  whole  of  this  frontier;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are  shut  against 
her  enemy,  she  may  concentrate  all  her  forces  upon  the 
Rhine  ;  since  all  history  shows  that  the  attempts  of  the 
Imperialists  to  penetrate  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  by  the  Var  have  ever  failed,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  and  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  Switzerland  are  therefore  manifest. 
Nor  is  this  neutrality  less  essential  to  the  security  of 
Austria.  Let  Switzerland  once  become  a  lawful  battle 
ground  for  the  bordering  States,  and  the  French  armies 
would  be  sure  to  anticipate  its  occupation  by  the 
Austrians.  The  two  great  Austrian  armies  operating, 
whether  for  offence  or  defence,  the  one  in  Swabia,  the 
other  in  Italy,  being  separated  by  the  massive  rampart  of 
the  Alps,  would  have  no  means  of  communicating  with 
each  other;  whilst  the  French  forces,  advancing  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  might  attack  either  the  flank  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  Swabia  or  the  rear  of  its  army  in 
Italy  (/). 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  the  neutra- 
lity of  Switzerland  was  alternately  violated  by  both  the 
great  contending  parties,  and  her  once  peaceful  valleys 
became  the  bloody  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  armies.  The  expulsion 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation,  were  followed  by  violent 
internal  dissensions,  which  were  finally  composed  by  the 
mediation  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  1803.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  simul- 
taneously concluded    between    the    Republic   and  the 


(/)  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et 
del'Empire,  torn.  i.  liv.  3,  p.  182.  [Sinoe 
1871  the  preservation  inviolate  of  Swiss 
neutrality,  always  important,  has  be- 
came a  matter  of  deepest  interest  to 
Germany  looking  to  France.    The  latter 


Power  is  exposed  to  a  very  strong  tempta- 
tion to  use  Swiss  territory  in  any  future 
war  with  the  former.  The  Neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  Fortnightly  Review,  July, 
1889.] 
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Helvetic  Confederation.  According  to  the  stipulations 
of  this  treaty,  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recog- 
nized by  France,  whilst  the  Confederation  stipulated  not 
to  grant  a  passage  through  its  territories  to  the  armies  of 
France,  and  to  oppose  such  passage  by  force  of  arms  in 
case  of  its  being  attempted.  The  Confederation  also 
engaged  to  permit  the  enlisting  of  eight  thousand  Swiss 
troops  for  the  service  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
thousand  troops  to  be  furnished  according  to  the  capitu- 
lation signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  treaty.  It  was, 
at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared  that  its  alliance, 
being  merely  defensive,  should  not,  in  any  respect,  be 
construed  to  prejudice  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland^).  «  -lg 
When  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  invade  the  French  Proposal  of 
territory,  in  1813,  the  Austrian  corps  under  Prince  Switzerland 
Schwartzenberg  passed  through  the  territory  of  Switzer-  m  181  " 
land,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  three  different  places,  at 
Basle,  Lauffenberg,  and  Schaffhausen,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  troops.  The  perpetual 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  was,  nevertheless,  recognized 
by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  March  20th, 
1815(A) ;  but  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  Island 
of  Elba,  the  allied  powers  invited  the  Confederation  to 
accede  to  the  general  coalition  against  France.  In  the 
official  note  delivered  by  their  ministers  to  the  Diet  at 
Zurich,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  it  was  stated,  that 
although  the  allied  powers  expected  that  Switzerland 
would  not  hesitate  to  unite  with  them  in  accomplishing 
the  common  object  of  alliance,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  the  usurped  revolutionary  authority 
in  France,  yet  they  were  far  from  proposing  to  Switzer- 
land the  development  of  a  military  force  disproportioned 
to  her  resources  and  to  the  usages  of  her  people.  They 
respected  the  military  system  of  a  nation,  which,  un- 
influenced by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  armed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  defending  its  independence  and  its  tranquillity. 
The  allied  powers  well  knew  the  importance  attached  by 

{ff)  Schoell,   Histoire  des  TraitSs  de  (A)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 

Paix,  torn.  ii.  oh.  33,  p;  339.  p.  493. 
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Switzerland  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  her 
neutrality ;  and  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  violating1 
this  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the 
epoch  when  it  might  become  applicable  in  an  advan- 
tageous and  permanent  manner,  that  they  proposed  to 
the  Confederation  to  assume  an  attitude  and  to  adopt 
energetic  measures,  proportioned  to  the   extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  moment  without  at  the  same  time 
,  419       forming  a  rule  for  the  future  (i). 
Bepiyofthe        In  the   answer  of  the  Diet  to  this  note,  dated  the 
12th  May,  1815,  it  was  declared,  that  the  relations  which 
Switzerland  maintained  with  the  allied  powers,  and  with 
them  only,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  and 
intentions.     She  would  persist  in  them  with  that  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  which*  had  at  all  times  distinguished 
the    Swiss    character.      Twenty-two    small     republics, 
united  together  for  their  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence,    must   seek    for    their  national 
strength  in  the  principle  of  their  Confederation.     This 
resulted    inevitably  from    the    nature    of    things,   the 
geographical  position,  the  constitution,  and  the  character 
of  the  Swiss  people.     A  consequence  of  this  principle 
was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  its  future  relations  with  all  other  States.     It  followed 
from  the  same  principle,  that  the  most  efficacious  partici- 
pation of  Switzerland  in  the  great  struggle  which  was 
about  to   take  place,   must  necessarily  consist  in  the 
defence  of  her  frontiers.     In  adopting  this  course,  she 
did  not  separate  herself  from  the  common  cause  of  the 
allied  powers,    which   thus   became  her   own   national 
cause.     The  defence  of  a  frontier  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
serving  as  a  point  cPappui  for  the  movements  of  two 
armies,  was  in  itself  a  co-operation  not  only  real,  but 
also   of    the  highest    importance.      More    than    thirty 
thousand  men  had  already  been  levied  for  this  purpose. 
Determined  to  maintain  this  development  of  her  forces, 
Switzerland  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  favourable 

(i)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 
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disposition  of  the  allied  powers,  that,  so  long  as  she  did 
not  claim  their  assistance,  their  armies  would  respect  the 
integrity  of  her  territory.  Assurances  to  this  effect  on 
their  part  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  tranquil- 
lize the  Swiss  people,  and  engage  them  to  support  with 
fortitude  the  burden  of  an  armament  so  considerable  (k). 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  a  convention  was  concluded 
at  Zurich,  to  regulate  the  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the 
general  alliance  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia ;  by  which  the  allied  powers  stipulated,  that, 
in  case  of  urgency,  where  the  common  interest  rendered 
necessary  a  temporary  passage  across  any  part  of  the 
Swiss  territory,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  authority 
of  the  Diet  for  that  purpose.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied 
army  accordingly  passed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and 
Rheinfelden,  and  entered  France  through  the  territory  of 
Switzerland  (I).  o  420. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace,  a  decla-  ^J™tion 
ration  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  1815,  to  Swiss 
by  the  four  allied  powers  and  France,  by  which  these 
five  powers  formally  recognized  the  perpetual  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  and  guaranteed  the  integrity  and  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory  within  its  new  limits,  as  established 
by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  above  date.  They  also  declared 
that  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Switzerland,  and 
her  independence  of  all  foreign  influence,  were  conform- 
able to  the  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  all  Europe,  and 
that  no  inference  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of  Switzer- 
land, in  respect  to  her  neutrality,  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  passage  of 
a  part  of  the  allied  forces  across  the  Helvetic  territory. 
This  passage,  freely  granted  by  the  cantons  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  20th  May,  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
entire  adherence  of  Switzerland  to  the  principles  mani- 
fested by  the  allied  powers  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
the  25th  March  (m). 


(ft)  Martens,  torn.  ii.  p.  170.  (m)  Martens,  torn.  iv.  p.  186. 

(0  Ibid. 
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§421. 

Neutrality  of 
Belgium. 


RIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  TO  NEUTRALS. 

At  the  second  Peace  of  Paris,  1815,  the  allied  powers  agreed  that 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  should  be  extended  to  a  portion  of 
Savoy,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (n).  In  1860, 
Savoy  was  transferred  by  Sardinia  to  France.  By  the  second  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Transfer  it  was  provided  "  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia  cannot  transfer  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  except  on 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  himself  possesses  them,  and  that  it  will 
appertain  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject,  both  with  the  powers  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to  give 
them  the  guaranties  required  by  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this 
article  "  (o).  No  such  understanding  has,  however,  yet  been  arrived 
at(/>).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Swiss 
Government  declared  that  Switzerland  would  maintain  and  defend 
during  that  war  her  neutrality  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power;  and  that  if  violence  was  offered  to  that 
neutrality  she  would  energetically  repulse  every  aggression.  With 
reference  to  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  the  Swiss  Government 
reminded  the  powers  that  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  occupy  that 
territory,  and  that  the  right  would  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
treaties  respecting  it,  should  circumstances  require  its  exercise  for  the 
defence  of  Swiss  neutrality  (q).  The  French  Minister,  the  Due  de 
GTammont,  replied  that  "  he  had  not  rejected  nor  even  contested  the 
right  so  claimed  by  Switzerland,  but  had  confined  himself  to  declaring 
that,  under  the  eventualities  referred  to,  it  would  have  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  arrangement  between  the  two  governments "  (r). 
The  question  did  not  arise,  as  the  war  did  not  extend  to  that  part  of 
France. 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  Belgium,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Germany  and  Holland  on  the  other,  would  seem  to 
render  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  the  first- 
mentioned  country  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  the  latter  powers,  as  is  that  of  Switzer- 
land to  its  maintenance  between  France  and  Austria. 
Belgium  covers  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  France  against  invasion  from  Prussia,  whilst 
it  protects  the  entrance  of  Germany  against  the  armies 
of  France,  on  a  frontier  less  strongly  fortified  than  that 
of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Mayence.     But  so  long  as 


(»)  [Art.  Hi.    Hertslet,  Map  of  Eu- 
rope, vol.  i.  p.  346.] 

(o)  [Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1430.] 
(p)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  1046.] 


(g)  [Note  of  Swiss  Government,  18th 
July,  1870.] 

(r)  [Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871-2, 
Pt.  I.  p.  262.] 
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the  Low  Countries  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
either  of  the  Spanish  or  the  German  branch,  these  pro- 
vinces had  been,  for  successive  ages,  the  battle-ground 
on  which  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe 
struggled  for  the  supremacy.  The  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  against  the  encroachments  of 
France  was  provided  for  by  the  barrier-treaties  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1715, 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  to  be  permanently  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  for  Germany  against 
France  ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  into  its 
original  component  parts,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  European 
powers,  and  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  independence,  in  the  treaties  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland  (s). 

In  1870,  treaties  were  entered  into  by  England  with  France  and  Belgian 
Prussia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  during  the  ^70         m 
war,  each  of  the  belligerents  binding  themselves  to  co-operate  with 
England  in  case  this  neutrality  was  violated  by  the  other.     These 
treaties  were  to  last  during  the  war,  and  for  twelve  months  after  the 
ratification  of  any  treaty  of  peace  (I). 


3.  We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  final  act  of  the  Neutrality 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  6,  the  city  of  Cracow, 
with  its  territory,  is  declared  to  be  a  perpetually  free, 
independent,  and  neutral  State,  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  (u).  The  neutrality, 
thus  created  by  special  compact,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
three  protecting  powers,  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  city  of  Cracow  not  to  afford 
an  asylum,  or  protection,  to  fugitives  from  justice,  or 
military  deserters  belonging  to  the  territories  of  those 

(9)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,      pp.  1886—1891.] 
p.  552.  («)   Vide  supra,   Ft.   I.   ch.  2,   }  34, 

(t)  [Hertelet,  Map  of  Europe,  yol.  iii.      note  (£). 
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powers.  How  far  the  neutrality  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent State  thus  created  has  been  actually  respected  by 
the  protecting  powers,  or  how  far  the  successive  temporary 
occupations  of  its  territory  by  their  military  forces,  and 
how  far  their  repeated  forcible  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs,  may  have  been  justified  by  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  above  obligation  on  the  part  of  Cracow,  or  by  other 
circumstances  authorizing  such  interference  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  are  questions 
which  have  given  rise  to  diplomatic  discussions  between 
the  great  European  powers,  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  but  which  are  foreign  to  the  present 
object  (x). 


Neutrality  of  The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Luxemburg.  ftnd  Qn  tlie  dissolution  of  that  Confederacy  in  1867,  the  King  of 
Holland  happened  to  be  the  Grand  Duke.  Either  France  or  Prussia 
would  have  viewed  with  jealousy  and  concern  the  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  the  city  of  Luxemburg  by  the  other.  It  was  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  that  the  Grand  Duchy 
was  to  be  perpetually  neutralized,  under  the  guaranty  of  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  Grand  Duke  was  to  see  to 
the  demolition  of  the  fortress,  which  was  not  to  be  rebuilt,  nor  was 
the  city  to  be  occupied  by  any  armed  forces.  In  the  war  of  1870 — 
1871,  Count  Bismarck  complained  of  the  non-observance  by  Luxem- 
burg of  the  obligations  of  a  neutral ;  in  respect  of  which  complaint  it 
was  maintained  by  Count  Beust,  the  Austrian  minister,  that  the 
question  of  whether  anything  had  been  done  by  a  neutralized  State  to 
disentitle  it  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  its  neutrality,  was  one  for 
the  consideration  of  all  the  signatory  powers,  and  did  not  rest  upon 
the  decision  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  (y). 

By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  14th  November,  1863,  by  the 
second  article  of  the  Protocol  of  25th  January,  1864,  and  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  with  Greece  of  the  29th  March,  1864,  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  their  character  of 
guaranteeing  powers  of  Greece,  declare,  with  the  assent  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  as  well 
as  their  dependencies,  shall,  after  their  union  with  the  Hellenic  king- 
dom, enjoy  the  advantages  of  perpetual  neutrality  (z). 


Neutrality  of 
Corfu  and 
Paxo. 


§423. 

Conventional 


The  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  Belgium, 


(x)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  441—445. 

(y)  [Cairo,  iii.  §  2313,  p.  450 ;  Woolsey, 


§  163.] 

(*)  [Holland,  European  Concert,  pp. 
49—54.    Calvo,  iii.  p.  452.] 
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and  Cracow  [Luxemburg,  Corfu,  and  Paxo],  has  thus  ^SStr*68* 
been  solemnly  recognized  as  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  But  the  conventional  neutrality  thus  created 
differs  essentially  from  that  natural  or  perfect  neutrality 
which  every  State  has  a  right  to  observe,  independent  of 
special  compact,  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged.  The  consequences  of  the  latter 
species  of  neutrality  only  arise  in  case  of  hostilities.  It 
does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  during  which  the  State 
is  at  liberty  to  contract  any  eventual  engagements  it 
thinks  fit  as  to  political  relations  with  other  States.  A 
permanent  neutral  State,  on  the  other  hand,  by  accept- 
ing this  condition  of  its  political  existence,  is  bound  to 
avoid  in  time  of  peace  every  engagement  which  might 
prevent  its  observing  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of 
war.  As  an  independent  State,  it  may  lawfully  exercise, 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  States,  all  the  attributes  of 
external  sovereignty.  It  may  form  treaties  of  amity, 
and  even  of  alliance  with  other  States  ;  provided  it  does 
not  thereby  incur  obligations,  which,  though  perfectly 
lawful  in  time  of  peace,  would  prevent  its  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  Under  this  dis- 
tinction, treaties  of  offensive  alliance,  applicable  to  a 
specific  case  of  war  between  any  two  or  more  powers,  or 
guaranteeing  their  possessions,  are  of  course  interdicted 
to  the  permanently  neutral  State.  But  this  interdiction 
does  not  extend  to  defensive  alliances  formed  with  other 
neutral  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  contracting  parties  against  any  power  by  which  it 
might  be  threatened  with  violation  (a). 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  restriction  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  permanently  neutral  State  is 
confined  to  political  alliances  and  guaranties,  or  whether 
it  extends  to  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
other  States.  Here  it  again  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  cases  of  natural  and  perfect 
or  qualified  and  conventional  neutrality.      In  the  case  of 

(a)  Arendt,  Eesai  sur  la  Neutrality  de  1a  Belgique,  pp.  87 — 95. 
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§424. 

Neutrality 
modified  by 
a  limited 
alliance  with 
one  of  the 
belligerent 
parties. 


ordinary  neutrality,  the  neutral  State  is  at  liberty  to 
regulate  its  commercial  relations  with  other  States  ac- 
cording to  its  own  view  of  its  national  interests,  provided 
this  liberty  be  not  exercised  so  as  to  affect  that  impar- 
tiality which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe  towards 
the  respective  belligerent  powers.  Vattel  states  that  the 
impartiality  which  a  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  observe 
relates  solely  to  the  war.  "  In  whatever  does  not  relate 
to  the  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial  nation  will  not  refuse 
to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  on  account  of  its  present 
quarrel,  what  it  grants  to  the  other.  This  does  not  de- 
prive the  neutral  of  the  liberty  of  making  the  advantage 
of  the  State  the  ride  of  its  conduct  in  its  negotiations,  its 
friendly  connections,  and  its  commerce.  When  this 
reason  induces  it  to  give  preferences  in  things  which  are 
at  the  free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  the  neutral  nation 
only  makes  use  of  its  right,  and  is  not  chargeable  with 
partiality.  But  to  refuse  any  of  these  things  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with 
the  other,  and  in  order  to  favour  the  latter,  would  be 
departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality"  (b). 

These  general  principles  must  be  modified  in  their 
application  to  a  permanently  neutral  State.  The  liberty 
of  regulating  its  commercial  relations  with  other  foreign 
States,  according  to  its  own  views  of  its  national  inte- 
rests, which  is  an  essential  attribute  of  national  indepen- 
dence, does  not  authorize  the  permanently  neutral  State 
to  contract  obligations  in  time  of  peace  inconsistent  with 
its  peculiar  duties  in  time  of  war  (c). 

Neutrality  may  also  be  modified  by  antecedent  en- 
gagements, by  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  war.  Thus  the  neutral  may  be  bound  by 
treaty,  previous  to  the  war,  to  furnish  one  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties  with  a  limited  succour  in  money,  troops, 
ships,  or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  open  his  ports  to  the 
armed  vessels  of  his  ally,  with  their  prizes.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  such  an  obligation  does  not  necessarily  forfeit 


(5)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
eh.  7,  §  104. 


(c)  [See  also  ante,  $$  116g,  422a.] 
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his  neutral  character,  nor  render  him  the  enemy  of  the 

other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not  render  him 

the  general  associate  of  its  enemy  (d). 

How  far  a  neutrality,  thus  limited,  may  be  tolerated 

by  the   opposite  belligerent,  must  often   depend  more 

upon  considerations  of  policy  than  of  strict  right.    Thus, 

where  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  treaty  of 

defensive  alliance,  furnished   limited  succours  in  ships 

and  troops  to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  in 

the  war  of  1788  against  Sweden,  the  abstract  right  of 

the   Danish   court  to  remain  neutral,  except  so  far  as 

regarded  the  stipulated  succours,  was  scarcely  contested 

by  Sweden  and  the  allied  mediating  powers.      But  it  is 

evident,  from  the  history  of  these  transactions,  that  if 

the  war  had  continued,  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  would 

not  have  been  tolerated  by  these  powers,  unless  she  had 

withheld  from  her  ally  the  succours  stipulated  by  the 

treaty  of  1773,  or  Russia  had  consented  to  dispense  with 

its  fulfilment  (e). 

§424a. 

"There  remains,"  says  Sir  E.  Phillimore,  "the  grave  question  Rtehtto 
whether  a  State  has  any  right  to  stipulate,  in  time  of  peace,  that,  ^eati^ 
when  the  time  of  war  arrives,  it  will  do  the  act  of  a  belligerent  and 
yet  claim  the  immunity  of  a  neutral."  The  learned  author  concludes 
that  a  State  has  no  right  to  enter  into  such  a  stipulation,  and  then  to 
claim  neutrality  while  fulfilling  it;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion  (/).  §  424b. 

It  has  happened,  not  ^infrequently,  that  neutral  subjects  who  Loans  to 
sympathize  with  a  belligerent  have  raised  loans  for  the  purpose  of  ^ynf^^£. 
assisting  him  in  the  war.  In  1823,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  one 
of  two  belligerents,  entered  into  by  individual  subjects  of  a  neutral, 
are  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations.  Such  subscriptions  would  not  give  the  other  belligerent  the 
right  to  consider  this  as  an  act  of  hostility,  although,  if  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent,  they  might  afford  a  just  ground  of  complaint. 
If  a  loan  is  purely  commercial,  and  real  interest  be  charged  for  the 

(d)  Bynkerahoek,   Queest.  Jur.  Pub.  (e)  Annual  Register,  vol.  ixx.  pp. 

lib.  i.  oap.  ix.    Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  181,  182.   State  Papers,  p.  292.    Eggers, 

liv.  iii.  eh.  6,  }}  101 — 105.    As  to  the  Leben  von  Bernstorf,  2  Abtheil,  pp.  118 

general  principles  to  be  applied  to  suoh  — 195. 

treaties,   and   when   the   casus  foederis  (/)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  146.  Calvo, 

arises,  vide  supra,  Pt.  III.  oh.  2,  }}  279,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.] 
280. 

W.  O  O 
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lations, ad- 
mitting the 
armed  vessels 
and  prizes  of 
one  belli- 
gerent into 
the  neutral 
ports,  whilst 
those  of  the 
other  are 
ezoluded. 


money,  it  is  then  no  infringement  of  neutrality  (y).  In  1873,  Mr- 
Gladstone  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
a  gratuitous  loan  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  Spanish 
Pretender,  Don  Carlos  (A).  It  seems  also  to  be  considered  inconsistent 
with  neutrality  in  America  to  allow  loans  to  be  raised  by  a  belligerent 
in  a  neutral  State  («'). 

Another  case  of  qualified  neutrality  arises  out  of 
treaty  stipulations  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  by  which  the  neutral  may  be  bound  to  admit 
the  vessels  of  war  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  with 
their  prizes,  into  his  ports,  whilst  those  of  the  other  may 
be  entirely  excluded,  or  only  admitted  under  limitations 
and  restrictions.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  the  latter  secured  to  herself  two  special  privi- 
leges in  the  American  ports  : — 1.  Admission  for  her 
privateers,  with  their  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
enemies.  2.  Admission  for  her  public  ships  of  war,  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh,  victual,  repair,  &c, 
but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at  war  with  her. 
Under  these  stipulations,  the  United  States,  not  being 
expressly  bound  to  exclude  the  public  ships  of  the 
enemies  of  France,  granted  an  asylum  to  British  vessels 
and  those  of  other  powers  at  war  with  her.  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  still  complained  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  allowed  to  France  in  respect  to  her  privateers 
and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  public 
ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  American 
ports.  To  the  former,  it  was  answered  by  the  American 
government,  that  they  enjoyed  a  perfect  equality,  quali- 
fied only  by  the  exclusive  admission  of  the  privateers 
and  prizes  of  France,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  treaty 
made  long  before,  for  valuable  considerations,  not  with 
a  view  to  circumstances  such  as  had  occurred  in  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution,  nor  against  any  nation  in 
particular,  but  against  all  nations  in  general,  and  which 


(ff)  [See  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  Appen- 
dix, p.  928.  See  Be  Wutz  v.  Hendricks, 
Moore,  Gom.  Fleas,  586.] 

(A)  [The  Times,  26th  April,  1873.] 


(•)  [Field,  International  Code  (2nd 
ed.),  p.  616.  Kennet  v.  Chambers,  14 
Howard,  38.] 
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might,  therefore,  be  observed  without  giving  just  offence 
toany(y). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of  France  asserted 
the  right  of  arming  and  equipping  vessels  for  war,  and  of 
enlisting  men,  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind,  the  American 
government  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlightened 
and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral 
nation  must,  in  respect  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact 
impartiality  towards  the  belligerent  parties ;  that  favours 
to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  would  import 
a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would  be  the 
dupe;  that  no  succour  ought  to  be  given  to  either,  unless 
stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else, 
directly  serving  for  war ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign 
power  can  levy  men  within  the  territory  without  its 
consent;  that,  finally,  the  Treaty  of  1778,  making  it 
unlawful  for  the  enemies  of  France  to  arm  in  the  United 
States,  could  not  be  construed  affirmatively  into  a  per- 
mission to  the  French  to  arm  in  those  ports,  the  treaty 
being  express  as  to  the  prohibition,  but  silent  as  to  the 
permission  (*).  §426 

The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within  the  Hostilities 
territory  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  territory  of 
or  in  a  territory  belonging  to  no  one.     Hence  it  follows,  stote!utraI 
that  hostilities  cannot  lawfully  be  exercised  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  which  is  the 
common  friend  of  both  parties  (I).  .  427 

This  exemption  extends  to  the  passage  of  an  army  or  Passage 
fleet  through  the  limits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  neXli 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  an  innocent  passage,  temtor3r- 
such  as  one  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  from  another ; 

U)  Mr.    Jefferson's    Letter   to    Mr.      Morris,  Ang.  6,    1793— Waite's   State 
Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  Sept.  9,      Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
1793— Waite's  State  Papers,  yoI.  i.  pp.  (I)  Bynkershoek,   Quaest.  Jur.  Pub. 

169,  172.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.    Martens,  dee  Prises  et 

(*)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  G.      Reprises,  oh.  2,  {  18. 
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the  coasts. 


and,  even  if  it  were  such  an  innocent  passage,  is 
one  of  those  imperfect  rights,  the  exercise  of  which 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  and  which 
cannot  be  compelled  against  his  will.  It  may  be 
granted  or  withheld,  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral 
State ;  but  its  being  granted  is  no  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  other  belligerent  power,  provided  the 
same  privilege  is  granted  to  him,  unless  there  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  withholding  it  (m). 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  every  State  bordering  on  the  sea  has  already  been 
described  (n). 

Not  only  are  all  captures  made  by  the  belligerent 
cruisers  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  absolutely 
illegal  and  void,  but  captures  made  by  armed  vessels 
stationed  in  a  bay  or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  in  the  harbour  of  a  neutral  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  this  station,  are  also 
invalid.  Thus,  where  a  British  privateer  stationed  itself 
within  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  war  from  the  river,  by  standing  off  and  on, 
obtaining  information  at  the  Balize,  and  overhauling 
vessels  in  the  course  down  the  river,  and  made  the 
capture  in  question  within  three  English  miles  of  the 
alluvial  islands  formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the 
captured  vessel  was  decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  So,  also, 
where  a  belligerent  ship,  lying  within  neutral  territory, 
made  a  capture  with  her  boats  out  of  the  neutral  terri- 
tory, the  capture  was  held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though  the 
hostile  force  employed  was  applied  to  the  captured 
vessel  lying  out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such  use  of  a 
neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of  war  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. This  prohibition  is  not  to  be  extended  to  remote 
uses,  such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refreshments, 
which  the  law  of  nations  universally  tolerates;  but  no 


(m)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  oh.  iv.  §  193. 
Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  iii.  oh.  7, 
§§  119—131.  Grotius,  do  Jnr.  Bel.  ao 
Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  }  13.    Sir  W.  Scott, 


3  C.  Bob.  353. 

(»)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  4,  }J  177— 
180. 
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proximate  acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be  allowed  to 

originate  on  neutral  ground  (o\ 

§428a. 

In  1863,  during  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  merchant-ship  Case  of  The 
Chesapeake,  while  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Portland,  was  seized  cheaaPwhe' 
upon  by  a  number  of  her  passengers,  who  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  the  crew,  and  put  the  rest  on  shore.  They  ran  the  vessel  to  several 
small  ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  representing  her  as  the  Confederate  war- 
steamer  Retribution,  and  finally  abandoned  her  off  Sambro,  a  port  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Chesapeake  was  there  found  and  captured  by  a 
United  States  ship-of-war,  and  taken  to  Halifax.  There  were  then 
on  board  two  British  subjects  who  had  been  employed  by  the  passen- 
gers as  engineers ;  and  Wade,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  discovered 
on  board  a  small  schooner  lying  near  where  The  Chesapeake  had  been 
abandoned.  The  three  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to 
Halifax.  In  the  discussion  resulting  from  this  case,  the  United  States 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  explained  that  their  naval  authorities  had  acted 
"under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic  and  commendable  zeal  to  bring  to 
punishment  outlaws  who  had  offended  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  both  countries "  (/>).  It  was  admitted  that  these  acts  were,  in 
strictness  of  law,  "a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries."  This  was 
deemed  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
England  was  entitled  to  look  upon  this  capture  as,  prima*  facie,  a 
belligerent  act.  The  civil  war  was  flagrant  at  the  time,  and  The 
Chesapeake  had  been  originally  seized  by  persons  representing  them- 
selves as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  failed  to  produce  any  valid  belligerent  commission ;  but  this  did 
not  give  the  United  States  any  right  to  capture  the  ship  in  British 
waters.  Beyond  seizing  the  vessel,  the  passengers  had  committed  no 
piratical  acts.  They  were  thus  entitled  to  prove  themselves  belli- 
gerents if  they  could,  and  their  failure  to  do  this  laid  them  open  to  the 
charge  of  piracy.  The  United  States  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
persons  captured  with  the  vessel,  but  the  British  government  insisted 
on  their  being  first  released  and  set  upon  British  soil,  and  they 
managed  to  escape  before  they  could  be  re-arrested.  The  ship  itself 
was  restored  to  the  owners.  Some  of  the  parties  concerned  afterwards 
appeared  in  Canada,  and  were  apprehended,  but  the  Court  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  extradited  (q).  §  428b. 

In  1864,  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  neutral  jurisdiction  was  perpe-  Oaptnra  of 
trated  by  a  United  States  ship-of-war.     The  Florida,  the  well-known 
Confederate  cruiser,  entered  the  port  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  to  obtain  pro- 
Jo)  The  Anna,  6  C.  Eob.   373  ;    The  (q)  [See  Pari.  Papers,  1876,  N.  Ame- 
Ticee  Gebroedere,  July,  1800,  3  ibid.  162.       rica  (No.  10),    Wfceaton,  by  Dana,  note 

(p)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  9th      207.] 
Jan.  186*.] 
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captured. 


visions  and  coals,  and  to  effect  some  necessary  repairs ;  and  while  there 
The  Wachusett,  a  Federal  man-of-war,  also  entered  the  port.  The 
Brazilian  authorities  took  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  a  conflict, 
and  assigned  a  berth  in  the  harbour  to  each  ship.  During  the  night, 
and  while  a  large  part  of  The  Florida's  crew  were  on  shore,  The  Wa- 
chusett  steamed  across  the  harbour,  fastened  a  cable  to  The  Florida, 
towed  her  out  to  sea,  and  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  local  forces. 
The  Brazilian  government  demanded  an  explanation  and  reparation. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  reply,  admitted  "  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  disavow  and  regret  the  proceedings  at  Bahia,"  but  he  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  The  Florida  was  a  pirate,  and  "  that  the 
harbouring  and  supplying  piratical  ships  and  their  crews  in  Brazilian 
ports  were  wrongs  and  injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes  reparation 
to  the  United  States."  The  captured  crew  of  The  Florida  were,  how- 
ever, set  at  liberty,  and  the  vessel  herself  sank  in  Hampton  Eoads  by 
"  an  unforeseen  accident  which  cast  no  responsibility  upon  the  United 
States  "  (r).  The  absurdity  of  calling  The  Florida  a  pirate  at  that 
period  of  the  war  is  manifest ;  but  had  she  been  the  most  atrocious  of 
pirates,  her  capture  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  wholly 
unjustifiable. 

Although  the  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from 
the  exercise  of  any  act  of  hostility  is  generally  admitted, 
yet  an  exception  to  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  in 
the  case  of  a  hostile  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas  and 
pursued ;  which  it  is  said  may,  in  the  pursuit,  be  chased 
within  the  limits  of  a  neutral  territory.  The  only  text 
writer  of  authority  who  has  maintained  this  anomalous 
principle  is  Bynkershoek  (s).  He  admits  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  public 
jurists,  or  among  any  of  the  European  nations,  the  Dutch 
only  excepted;  thus  leaving  the  inference  open,  that 
even  if  reasonable  in  itself,  such  a  practice  never  rested 
upon  authority,  nor  was  sanctioned  by  general  usage. 
The  extreme  caution,  too,  with  which  he  guards  this 
license  to  belligerents,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
practical  exercise  of  it ;  for  how  is  an  enemy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a  hostile  manner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 


(r)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.  America 
(No.  2),  pp.  176—178.] 

(«)  Queeat.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
This  opinion  of  Bynkershoek,  in  which 
Casaregifi  seems  to  concur,  is  reprobated 


by  several  other  publio  jurists.  Azuni, 
Diritto  Maritime,  Pt.  I.  o.  4,  art  1. 
Valin,  Traits  dee  Prises,  oh.  4,  $  3, 
No.  4,  art.  1.  D'Habreu,  Sobre  las 
Prisas,  Pt.  I.  ch.  4,  $  16. 
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friendly  power,  without  imminent  danger  of  injuring  the 
subjects  and  property  of  the  latter  ?  Dum  fervet  opus — in 
the  heat  and  animation  excited  against  the  flying  foe, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  presume  that  little  regard 
will  be  paid  to  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  to  the 
neutral.  There  is,  then,  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with 
hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  "  When  the  fact 
is  established,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  it  overrules  every 
other  consideration.  The  capture  is  done  away;  the 
property  must  be  restored,  notwithstanding  that  it  may 
actually  belong  to  the  enemy  "  (#).  «  -^ 

Though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor's  country  to  make  Claim  on  the 
restitution  of  the  property  thus  captured  within  the  terri-  Nation  of 
torial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  yet  it  is  a  technical  to^musTbe" 
rule  of  the  Prize  Courts  to   restore  to   the  individual  Sl£S£1b3r 
claimant,  in  such  a  case,  only  on  the  application  of  the  state- 
neutral  government  whose  territory  has  been  thus  violated. 
This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral 
State  alone  has  been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the 
hostile  claimant  has  no  right  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  invalidity  of  the  capture  (w). 

§  430a. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  a  technical  rule,  and  Mr.  Wheaton  himself  Capture  in 

admits  it  to  be  founded  upon  principle.  The  Supreme  Court  has  "^SSj? 
recently  determined  that  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  neutral  acting  the 
part  of  an  enemy,  can  demand  restitution  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture 
in  neutral  waters.  This  fact  alone  will  not  prevent  condemnation  if 
done  without  intent  to  violate  neutral  jurisdiction  (x).  Lord  Stowell 
also  said  long  ago,  "It  is  a  known  principle  of  this  Court  that  the 
privilege  of  territory  will  not  itself  enure  to  the  protection  of  property, 
unless  the  State  from  which  that  protection  is  due  steps  forward  to 
assert  the  right "  (y). 

ft  AQt 

Where  a  capture  of  enemy's  property  is  made  within  Bestitution 

_  .  ti»-ii/»i  by  the  neutral 

neutral  territory,  or  by  armaments  unlawfully  fitted  out  state  of 
within  the  same,  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  captSS 
neutral  State,  where  the  property  thus  taken  comes  into  J^^^^ 
its  possession,  to  restore  it  to  the  original  owners.     This  {JtSSST 

(<)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  0.  {x)  [The  AOela,  6  Wallaoe,  266.] 

Bob.  16.  (y)   [The  Furimma  Conception,   6  C. 

(it)  Case  of  The  JBtrtueo,  8  0.  Bob.      Bob.  45.    See,  also,   The  Sir  William 
note ;  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton,  447.  Peel,  5  Wallace,  686.] 
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of  itsneu-  restitution  is  generally  made  through  the  agency  of  the 
Captors  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Traces 
Ay'i  e  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  at  a  very 
chambers.  eQT\j  period  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
who  was  Judge  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  council,  dated  October  11,  1675,  relating  to 
a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich  with  her  prize, 
(a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  Leoline  states 
several  questions  arising  in  the  case,  among  which  was 
"  Whether  this  Hamburgher,  being  taken  within  one  of 
your  Majesty's  chambers,  and  being  bound  for  one  of  your 
ports,  ought  not  to  be  set  free  by  your  Majesty's  authority, 
notwithstanding  he  were,  if  taken  upon  the  high  seas  out 
of  those  chambers,  a  lawful  prize.  I  do  humbly  conceive 
he  ought  to  be  set  free,  upon  a  full  and  clear  proof  that 
he  was  within  one  of  the  king's  chambers  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure,  which  he,  in  his  first  memorial,  sets  forth  to 
have  been  eight  leagues  at  sea,  over  against  Harwich. 
King  James  (of  blessed  memory)  his  direction,  by  pro- 
clamation, March  2nd,  1604,  being  that  all  officers  and 
subjects,  by  sea  and  land,  shall  rescue  and  succour  all 
merchants  and  others,  as  shall  fall  within  the  danger  of 
such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places  to  the 
hinderance  of  trade  outward  and  homeward;  and  all 
foreign  ships,  when  they  are  within  the  king's  chambers, 
being  understood  to  be  within  the  places  intended  in 
those  directions,  must  be  in  safety  and  indemnity,  or 
else  when  they  are  surprised  must  be  restored  to  it,  other- 
wise they  have  not  the  protection  worthy  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  those  places.  But  this 
being  a  point  not  lately  settled  by  any  determination, 
(that  I  know  of,  in  case  where  the  king's  chambers  pre- 
cisely, and  under  that  name,  came  in  question,)  is  of  that 
importance  as  to  deserve  your  Majesty's  declaration  and 
assertion  of  that  right  of  the  crown  by  an  act  of  State  in 
Council,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being  now  so  much  infested 
with  foreign  men-of-war,  that  there  will  be  frequent 
use  of  such  a  decision  "  (z). 

(a)  life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  727. 
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Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  thus  asserted,  as  entitled  to  the 
neutral  immunity,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense 
entertained  by  this  eminent  civilian  respecting  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  make  restitution 
where  his  territory  is  violated.  «  4*2 

When  the  maritime  war  commenced  in  Europe,  in  1793,  Extent  of 
the  American  government,  which  had  determined  to  jurisdiction 
remain  neutral,  found  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  of  oo^te  and 
the  line  of  territorial  protection  claimed  by  the  United  ^fLd* 
States  on  their  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  rivers- 
their  neutral  rights  and  duties.  It  was  stated  on  this 
occasion,  that  governments  and  writers  on  public  law 
had  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  distance  from 
the  sea-coast  within  which  a  neutral  nation  might  reason- 
ably claim  a  right  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  hostilities. 
The  character  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  remark- 
able in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no  vessel  of 
size  to  pass  near  the  shore,  it  was  thought  would  entitle 
them  in  reason  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navi- 
gation as  any  nation  whatever.  The  government,  how- 
ever, did  not  propose,  at  that  time,  and  without  amicable 
communications  with  the  foreign  powers  interested  in  that 
navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to  which  they  might 
ultimately  insist  on  the  right  of  protection.  President 
Washington  gave  instructions  to  the  executive  officers  to 
consider  it  as  restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance 
of  one  sea  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the 
sea-shores.  This  distance,  it  was  supposed,  could  admit 
of  no  opposition,  being  recognized  by  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  some  of  the  powers  with  whom 
they  were  connected  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  not 
being  more  extensive  than  was  claimed  by  any  of  them 
on  their  own  coasts.  As  to  the  bays  and  rivers,  they  had 
always  been  considered  as  portions  of  the  territory,  both 
under  the  laws  of  the  former  colonial  government  and  of 
the  present  union,  and  their  immunity  from  belligerent 
operations  was  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  and  usage 
of  nations.  The  25th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  stipulated 
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that  "  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  the  ships  or 
goods  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 
to  be  taken  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of 
the  bays,  ports,  or  rivers,  of  their  territories,  by  ships  of 
war,  or  others,  having  commissions  from  any  prince, 
republic,  or  State  whatever.  But  in  case  it  should  so 
happen,  the  party  whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus  have 
been  violated,  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain 
from  the  offending  party  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  vessel  or  vessels  so  taken,  whether  the  same  be  vessels 
of  war  or  merchant  vessels."  Previously  to  this  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  bound  by 
treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations,  (France, 
Prussia,  and  Holland,)  to  protect  and  defend,  "  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of  those 
nations  in  their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their 
shores,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  to  the  right 
owner  when  taken  from  them.  But  they  were  not  bound 
to  make  compensation  if  all  the  means  in  their  power  were 
used,  and  failed  in  their  effect.  Though  they  had,  when 
the  war  commenced,  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  was  the  President's  opinion  that  they  should  apply  to 
that  nation  the  same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was 
to  govern  the  others  above  mentioned ;  and  even  extend 
it  to  captures  made  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into 
the  American  ports,  if  made  by  vessels  which  had  been 
armed  within  them.  In  the  constitutional  arrangement 
of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal  Union, 
doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  executive  government,  or  the  judiciary  department, 
to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  captures  made  within 
the  neutral  territory,  or  by  armed  vessels  originally 
equipped  or  the  force  of  which  had  been  augmented 
within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to  the  injured 
party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this  duty 
appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals  acting  as 
courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (a). 

,  (a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,      vol.  vi.  p.   195.    Opinion  of  the  At- 
Nov.  8,  1793 — Waite's   State   Papers,      torney- General  on  the  capture  of  the 
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6  433 
It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  this  peculiar  Lin&ations 

jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made  jurisdiction 

in  violation  of  the  neutral  immunity  will  be  exercised  ^  Jj^1^ 

only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property,  j^f^ 

when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory,  and  does 

not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in 

ordinary  cases  of  maritime  injuries.     And  it  seems  to  be 

doubtful  whether  this  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  where 

the  property  has  been  once  carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the 

captor's  country,  and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a 

competent  Court  of  Prize.     However  this   may  be  in 

cases  where  the  property  has  come  into  the  hands  of  a 

bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the  unlawfulness  of 

the  capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  neutral 

court  of  admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner, 

where  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself, 

claiming  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.     But  the 

illegal  equipment  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  capture, 

made   after  the   cruise  to  which  the   outfit  had  been 

applied  is  actually  terminated  (b).  *  434 

An  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  text  writers,  that  **&t  of 

•  •  1     1  t  asylum  in 

belligerent   cruisers  not  only  are  entitled  to   seek  an  neutral  porta 
asylum  and  hospitality  in  neutral  ports,  but  have  a  right  the^nwnt011 
to  bring  in  and  sell  their  prizes  within  those  ports.     But  ^^neutaa 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  established  principles  of 
public  law  which   can  prevent  the  neutral  state  from 
withholding  the  exercise  of  this   privilege  impartially 
from  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  or  even  from  granting 
it  to  one  of  them,  and  refusing  it  to  others,  where  stipu- 
lated by  treaties  existing  previous  to  the  war.     The 
usage  of  nations,  as  testified  in  their  marine  ordinances, 
sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  which  every  State  possesses,  to  regu- 
late the  police  of  its  own  sea-ports,  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  within  its  own  territory.     But  the  absence 

British  ship  Grange,  May  14,    1793—  (6)  The  Amistad  de  Ruet,  5  Wheaton, 

Ibid.  vol.  i.   p.  75.      Mr.    Jefferson's  885;    La  Nereyda,    8  ibid.    108;    The 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  5,  1793  Fanny,  9  ibid.  658 ;  The  Arrogante  Bar- 

—Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  165.    Wheaton's  Be-  cehnet,  7  ibid.  519 ;  The  Saniusima  Trini- 

ports,  toL  iv.  p.  65,  note  (a).  dad,  ibid.  283. 
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§434a. 

Reception  of 
belligerent 
cruisers  in 
neutral  ports. 


§484b. 

Repairs  in 
neutral  ports. 


§434o. 

English  rules 
during  Ame- 
rican civil 
war,  and 
Franco- 
Prussian 


of  a  positive  prohibition  implies  a  permission  to  enter 
the  neutral  ports  for  these  purposes  (c). 

The  reception  or  exclusion  of  belligerent  cruisers  and  their  prizes  in 
neutral  ports  is  a  matter  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral 
government.  When  there  are  no  prohibitions,  or  conditions  of  entry, 
belligerent  ships  of  war  are  entitled  to  expect  all  the  ordinary  hospi- 
talities of  a  friendly  port.  If  the  neutral  government  chooses  to  make 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  ships  into  its  ports,  foreign  ships 
must  obey  them.  A  neutral  is,  however,  not  required  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  make  any  such  rules,  or  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  the 
liberty  which  it  accords  of  purchasing  provisions,  coal,  and  other 
supplies  (not  being  arms  or  munitions  of  war).  It  is  not  a  rule  of 
international  law  that  the  supplies  purchased  should  be  limited  to  any 
particular  quantity.  So  long  as  the  neutral  supplies  both  parties 
equally,  neither  have  any  right  to  complain  (d). 

There  is  what  constitutes  a  real  exception  to  the  rule  that  neutrals 
may  not  assist  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  carrying  on  their  warlike 
operations.  Although  such  ships  of  war  may  not  purchase  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  recruit  men,  in  the  neutral  port,  yet  they  may  be 
repaired  and  provisioned  in  it.  This  is  in  reality  assisting  the 
belligerent ;  for  the  cruiser  in  fact  refits  herself  for  war  by  repairing 
her  engines,  quite  as  much  as  by  repairing  her  gun-carriages.  But 
she  is  allowed  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other  (*).  The  reason  for 
permitting  her  to  be  refitted  seems  to  be,  that  unless  this  were  allowed 
she  might  be  unable  to  leave  the  neutral  port.  It  would  be  inhuman 
to  compel  her  to  go  to  sea  without  provisions,  or  in  an  unseaworthy 
state  ;  yet  the  neutral,  in  permitting  her  to  enter  his  harbour,  does  not 
bargain  that  she  shall  remain  there  always,  or  at  all  events  till  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  maritime  war,  neutral  States  generally  make 
some  rules  on  this  subject.  During  the  American  civil  war,  England 
prohibited  all  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  either  party  from  using 
any  port  or  waters  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  as  a  station  or  place 
of  resort  for  any  warlike  purpose,  or  for  obtaining  any  facilities  of 
warlike  equipment ;  and  no  veesel  of  war  or  privateer  of  one  bellige- 
rent was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  any  British  port,  from  which  any 
vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant 
vessel)  should  have  previously  departed,  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter.  Any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  entering  British  waters  was  to  be  required  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  of 


(c)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  15.  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7, 
§  132.  Valin,  Comm.  sur  l'Ordonn.  de 
la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  272. 

[Positive  prohibitions  are  now  the 
rule.] 


(d)  [British  counter*  case  at  Geneva. 
Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1872  (No.  4), 
p.  13.  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Her, 
vol.  ii.  p.  283.] 

(i)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 
England,  p.  400.] 
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requiring  repairs,  or  necessaries  for  the  crew.  As  soon  as  she  was 
repaired,  or  had  obtained  her  necessary  stores,  she  was  to  be  required 
to  depart  forthwith.  Nothing  but  provisions  requisite  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  crew,  and  so  much  coal  as  would  carry  the  ship  to  the 
nearest  port  of  her  own  country,  or  to  some  nearer  destination,  was 
to  be  supplied  to  ships  of  war  or  privateers;  the  coal  only  to  be 
supplied  once  in  three  months  to  the  same  ship,  unless  this  was 
relaxed  by  special  permission  (/).  Similar  rules  were  in  force  during 
the  Franco-German  war,  1870-1  (g).  c  4344. 

During  the  American  civil  war  a  captor,  who  brought  his  prizes  into  Prizes 
British  waters,  was  to  be  requested  to  depart  and  remove  such  prizes  ^^  ports, 
immediately.  A  vessel  bond  fide  converted  into  a  ship  of  war  was, 
however,  not  to  be  deemed  a  prize.  In  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or 
other  extreme  and  unavoidable  necessity,  the  necessary  time  for  re- 
moving the  prize  was  to  be  allowed.  If  the  prize  was  not  removed 
by  the  prescribed  time,  or  if  the  capture  was  made  in  violation  of 
British  jurisdiction,  the  prize  was  to  be  detained  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  made  known.  Cargoes  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  prizes  (A).  A  subsequent  order  provided  that  no  ship  of 
war  of  either  belligerent  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  British  port 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or  sold  (»). 

During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1,  armed  ships  of  either 
party  were  interdicted  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  the 
ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad  (/).  0  4349. 

While  the  civil  war  was  prevailing  France  prohibited  all  ships  Rules  of  other 
of  war  or  privateers  of  either  party  from  remaining  in  her  ports  oountneB* 
with  prizes  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of 
imminent  perils  of  the  sea.  No  prize  goods  were  permitted  to 
be  sold  in  French  territory  (k).  Prussia  remained  content  with 
ordering  her  subjects  not  to  engage  in  the  equipment  of  priva- 
teers, and  to  obey  the  general  rules  of  international  law(/).  The 
Belgian  rule  commanded  all  privateers  to  depart  immediately,  unless 

(/)  [Earl  Russell  to  the  Admiralty,  Kong  as,  practically,  their  base  of  ope- 

&o.    London  Gazette,  Deo.  15th,  1863.]  rations.    Early  in  1885,  however,  Great 

(g)  [Lord  Granville  to  Admiralty,  &o.  Britain  decided  to  regard  the  French 

London  Gazette,  19th  July,  1870.]  notification  of  the  blockade  of  Formosa 

(A)  [Circular  to  Governors  of  Colonies,  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

2nd  June,  1861.]  Permission  to  refit  was,  consequently, 

(i)  [London  Gazette,  9th  Sept.  1864.]  denied  to    The   Triomphante  when  she 

{J)  [Lord  Granville  to  Admiralty,  Ac  arrived  at  Hong  Kong ;    but  she  was 

London  Gazette,  19th  July,  1870.    The  allowed,  as  were  other  ships  in  like  oir- 

hostilities  between  France  and  China  in  cumstanoes,  to  take  on  board  sufficient 

1884-6    were   conducted   without   any  coal  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  French 

formal  declaration  of  war.    Complaints  port,  Saigon.    Times,  29th  Deo.  1884 ; 

were  made  in  Parliament  that,  although  Annual  Register,  1885,  p.  331.] 

the  French  operations  were  chiefly  in-  (k)  [Rep.    Neutrality   Laws   Comm. 

jurious  to  British  merchants,  the  French  1868,  p.  69.] 

warships  were  suffered   to   use  Hong  (/)  [Ibid.  p.  70.] 
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prevented  by  absolute  necessity.  The  Dutch,  regulation  was  the 
same.  Neither  country  made  any  provision  as  regards  ships  of 
war  (m).  In  the  subsequent  wars  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and 
Spain  and  Chile,  Holland  prohibited  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  with 
prizes,  from  entering  or  refitting  in  her  harbours,  unless  overtaken  by 
evident  necessity.  Ships  of  war  without  prizes  might,  however, 
remain  an  unlimited  time  in  Dutch  harbours,  and  provide  themselves 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal,  the  Government  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  limiting  their  stay  to  twenty-four  hours,  should  this 
be  deemed  advisable.  When  ships  of  both  parties  were  in  any 
harbour  at  the  same  time,  one  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  depart  until 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  other  (n).  There  is  thus  no  uniform 
practice  established,  but  the  rule  that  when  two  hostile  ships  of  war 
meet  in  a  neutral  port,  the  local  authorities  are  to  detain  one  till 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  other,  is  very  general  in 
practice.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  rule,  and  with  the  almost  universal 
use  of  steam  on  ships  of  war,  the  limit  of  twenty-four  hours  gives 
ample  time  for  the  vessel  that  starts  first  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the 
§  484f.  other  if  desirous  of  doing  so. 
Prizes  fitted  Prizes  are  frequently  armed  and  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war.  After 
of  ww  condemnation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  captors  may  so  dispose  of  the 

prize ;  but  if  this  is  done  before  condemnation,  although  it  infringes 
the  owner's  rights,  it  does  not  seem  a  settled  point  what  view  of  the 
matter  neutrals  should  take,  as  to  admitting  the  ship  into  their  ports. 
The  neutral  may  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  the  ship,  and  if  she 
proves  to  be  an  uncondemned  prize  may  detain  her,  if  orders  have  been 
given  that  prizes  are  not  to  enter  the  neutral  ports  (o),  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  omission  of  this  inquiry  is  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and 
will  give  any  ground  of  complaint  to  the  other  belligerent.  In  1863, 
the  United  States  merchant-ship  Conrad  was  captured  by  The  Alabama. 
The  Tutca-  Her  name  was  changed  to  The  Tuscaloosa,  and  an  officer  and  ten  men, 
with  two  rifle  twelve-pounder  guns,  were  put  on  board,  but  her  cargo 
of  wool  was  not  unshipped.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  captain  of  The  Alabama  requested  that  she  should 
be  admitted  into  Simon's  Bay  as  a  tender  of  his  vessel — in  other  words, 
as  a  ship  of  war.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  colony  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to 
justify  the  local  authorities  in  admitting  her  as  such,  and  that  her  real 
character  could  only  be  determined  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's 
country.  She  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  enter  the  port  and  obtain 
provisions.  On  the  26th  December,  1863,  The  Tuscaloosa  again  put 
into  Simon's  Bay,  and  was  this  time  seized  by  the  local  authorities. 
This,  however,  was  considered  unjustifiable  by  the  Home  Government. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  ship  might  have  been  during  her  first 
visit,  she  was  treated  as  a  ship  of  war,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to 

(m)  [Rep.   Neutrality  Laws    Gomm.  (o)  [Opinion  of  Law  Offioers  of  the 

1868,  p.  70.]  Grown.    British  Appendix  to  case  at 

(»)  [Ibid.  p.  63.]  Geneva,  vol.  ii.  p.  823.] 
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expect  the  same  treatment  again,  unless  she  received  due  warning  that 
a  different  course  would  be  pursued.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
sent  out  to  release  and  deliver  her  up  to  some  Confederate  officer, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  never  was  delivered  up  to  that  govern- 
ment (/>). 

Vattel  states  that  the  impartiality,  which  a  neutral  ?eutr*l,.i 

•  •  impartiality, 

nation  ought  to  observe  between  the  belligerent  parties,  in  what  it 

•  0  •  consists. 

consists  of  two  points. 

1.  To  give  no  assistance  where  there  is  no  previous 
stipulation  to  give  it ;  nor  voluntarily  to  furnish  troops, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  anything  of  direct  use  in  war, 
"I  do  not  say  to  give  assistance  equally ;  but  to  give  no 
assistance:  for  it  would  be  absurd  that  a  State  should 
assist  at  the  same  time  two  enemies.  And  besides,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  it  with  equality:  the  same 
things,  the  like  number  of  troops,  the  like  quantity  of 
arms,  of  munitions,  &c,  furnished  under  different 
circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours." 

2.  "In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  war,  the 
neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  merely 
because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  what  she  grants  to 

that  other"  fo).  ^  §43e 

These  principles  were  appealed  to  by  the  American  Amunyand 

t  •  1  •  -I  i       equipping 

government,  when  its  neutrality  was  attempted  to  be  vowels,  and 
violated  on  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  within^e**1 
1793,  by  arming  and  equipping  vessels,  and  enlisting  w^^er 
men  within  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  the  respec-  J^2SSwl^ 
tive  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  against  each  other.     It 
was  stated  that  if  the  neutral  power  might  not,  con- 
sistently with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to  either  party 
for  their  aid  in  war,  as  little  could  either  enrol  them  in 
the  neutral  territory.     The  authority  both  of  Wolfius 
and  Vattel  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
levying  of  troops  is  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty, which  no  foreign  power  can  lawfully  exercise 
within  the  territory  of  another  State,  without  its  express 
permission.     The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers 

(p)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.  America         (?)  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  iii.  oh.  7, 
(No.  2),  pp.  201—204.]  §  104. 
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on  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  was  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  United  States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent 
powers  from  equipping,  arming,  and  manning  vessels  of 
war  in  their  ports,  had  exercised  a  right  and  a  duty  with 
justice  and  moderation.  By  their  treaties  with  several 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  treaties  forming  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  had  established  a  state  of  peace 
with  them.  But  without  appealing  to  treaties,  they 
were  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature;  for, 
by  the  natural  law,  man  is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some 
aggression  is  committed,  which  by  the  same  law  autho- 
rizes one  to  destroy  another,  as  his  enemy.  For  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  to  commit  murders 
and  depredations  on  the  members  of  other  nations,  or  to 
combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  American  government 
as  much  against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  to  murder  or 
rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob,  their  own  citizens; 
and  as  much  to  require  punishment,  if  done  within  their 
limits,  where  they  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  on 
the  high  seas,  where  they  had  a  personal  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  reached  their  own  citizens 
only ;  this  being  an  appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on 
an  element  where  each  has  a  common  jurisdiction  (r). 

The  same  principles  were  afterwards  incorporated  in 
a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1794,  and  revised  and 
re-enacted  in  1818,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  to  augment  the  force  of  any 
armed  vessel,  belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war 
with  another  power,  with  whom  they  are  at  peace; 
or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against  the  terri- 
tories of  any  foreign  nation  with  whom  they  are  at 
peace ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign 
military  or  naval  service ;  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting 
out  any  vessel,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign 
service,  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  them :  and  the 
vessel,  in  this  latter  case,  is  made  subject  to  forfeiture, 

(r)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  June  17,  1793.    American  State  Papers, 
vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to 
compel  any  foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  treaties  ought  not  to  remain  within  the 
United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  the  public  force 
in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the 
law  (s).  g 

The  example  of  America  was  soon  followed  by  Great  British 
Britain,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  uTto^tAct. 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Enlisting  or  Engage- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  to  serve  in  foreign 
Service,  and  the  Fitting  out  or  Equipping  in  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  Vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  with- 
out His  Majesty's  Licence."  The  previous  statutes, 
9  and  29  Geo.  II. ,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and  Spain, 
annexed  capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony  to  the 
offence  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  State.  The 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  commonly  called  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  provided  a  less  severe  punishment,  and  also 
supplied  a  defect  in  the  former  law,  by  introducing  after 
the  words  "  king,  prince,  state,  or  potentate,"  the  words 
"  colony  or  district  assuming  the  powers  of  a  govern- 
ment," in  order  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who  entered 
the  service  of  unacknowledged  as  well  as  of  acknow- 
ledged States.  The  Act  also  provided  for  preventing 
and  punishing  the  offence  of  fitting  out  armed  vessels, 
or  supplying  them  with  warlike  stores,  upon  which  the 
former  law  had  been  entirely  silent.  „  439 


In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  Debates  on 

+Via  A  of  at 

the  enactment  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  in  1819,  and  on  isi9. 
the  motion  for  its  repeal  in  1823,  it  was  not  denied  by 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  other  members  who  opposed  the 
bill,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  State  might 
interfere  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the 
wars  of  other  States,  by  which  its  own  peace  might  be 
endangered,  or  its  political  and  commercial  interests 
affected.     It  was,  however,  insisted  that  the  principles 


(*}  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  6th  ed. 
W.  P  P 
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of  neutrality  only  required  the  British  legislature  to 
maintain  the  laws  in  being,  but  could  not  command  it  to 
change  any  law,  and  least  of  all  to  alter  the  existing 
laws  for  the  evident  advantage  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  Those  who  assisted  insurgent  States,  however 
meritorious  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were 
in  a  much  worse  situation  than  those  who  assisted  recog- 
nized governments,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  be  re- 
claimed as  prisoners  of  war,  and  might,  as  engaged  in 
what  was  called  rebellion,  be  treated  as  rebels.  The 
proposed  new  law  would  go  to  alter  the  relative  risks, 
and  operate  as  a  law  of  favour  to  one  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties.  To  this  argument  it  was  replied  by 
Mr.  Canning,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1814,  an  article  was  intro- 
duced into  the  treaty  by  which  the  former  power  stipu- 
lated not  to  furnish  any  succours  to  what  were  then 
denominated  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain.  In  process 
of  time,  as  those  colonies  became  more  powerful,  a  ques- 
tion arose  of  a  very  difficult  nature,  to  be  decided  on  a 
due  consideration  of  their  dejure  relation  to  Spain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  de  facto  independence  on  the  other. 
The  law  of  nations  afforded  no  precise  rule  as  to  the 
course  which,  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  the 
transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent 
State,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  foreign  powers.  It  was 
difficult  to  know  how  far  the  statute  law  or  the  common 
law  was  applicable  to  colonies  so  situated.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  Act  of  1819,  to  treat  the 
colonies  as  actually  independent  of  Spain ;  and  to  pro- 
hibit mutually,  and  with  respect  to  both,  the  aid  which 
had  been  hitherto  prohibited  with  respect  to  one  only. 
It  was  in  order  to  give  full  and  impartial  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies, 
but  did  not  prohibit  their  exportation  to  Spain,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  declared  that  the  prohibition  should 
be  mutual.  When,  however,  from  the  tide  of  events 
flowing  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
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war  became  probable  between  France  and  Spain,  it 
became  necessary  to  review  these  relations.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  war  actually  broke  out,  the  British 
government  must  either  extend  to  France  the  prohi- 
bition which  already  existed  with  respect  to  Spain,  or 
remove  from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which  she  was 
then  subject,  provided  they  meant  to  place  the  two 
countries  on  an  equal  footing.  So  far  as  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  was  concerned,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  remove  any  inequality  between 
the  belligerent  parties,  simply  by  an  order  in  council. 
Such  an  order  was  consequently  issued,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain  was 
removed.  By  this  measure  the  British  government 
offered  a  guaranty  of  their  bond  fide  neutrality.  The 
mere  appearance  of  neutrality  might  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  France, 
instead  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  from  Spain ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  prohibition  of  words  only,  and 
not  at  all  in  fact;  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Belgic  ports  to  France  would  have  rendered  the  prohi- 
bition of  direct  exportation  to  France  totally  nugatory. 
The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  would  have,  not  the  same, 
but  a  correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  It  would  be 
a  repeal  in  words  only  as  respects  France,  but  in  fact 
respecting  Spain ;  and  would  occasion  an  inequality  of 
operation  in  favour  of  Spain,  inconsistent  with  an  im- 
partial neutrality.  The  example  of  the  American 
government  was  referred  to,  as  vindicating  the  justice 
and  policy  of  preventing  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
country  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent 
power,  and  of  prohibiting  the  equipment  in  its  ports  of 
armaments  in  aid  of  such  power.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  that  government  under  the  presidency  of  Washington, 
and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson :  and  such  was  more 
recently  the  conduct  of  the  American  legislature  in 
revising  their  neutrality  statutes  in   1818,   when  the 
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congress  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1794  to 
the  case  of  such  unacknowledged  States  as  the  South 
American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  law  (t). 

The  duties  of  neutral  States  as  regards  their  supplying  belligerents 
with  ships  and  munitions  of  war  have  been  brought  into  such  promi- 
nence, and  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  times,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Wheaton  has  done. 

America  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  country  that  by  positive 
legislation  sought  to  restrain  its  subjects  within  the  strict  limits  of 
neutrality.  It  has  been  already  shown  (u)  that,  in  1793,  France 
demanded  from  the  United  States  certain  exclusive  privileges  under 
the  treaties  of  1778,  with  respect  to  her  privateers  and  ships  of  war, 
which  the  latter  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  not 
warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  America  was  determined  to 
remain  neutral,  and  on  the  22nd  April,  1793,  a  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality was  issued,  warning  American  citizens  carefully  to  avoid  all 
acts  and  proceedings  which  might  tend  to  contravene  the  neutral  dis- 
position of  their  country.  Any  citizen  who  committed  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  would  not  be  protected  by  his  government  (a?).  In  spite 
of  this  a  French  agent,  M.  Gurnet,  landed  at  Charleston  in  April, 
commenced  organizing  a  system  of  privateering,  and  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  to  assist  France  (y). 
A  French  Prize  Court  was  established  at  Charleston,  and  an  English 
vessel,  The  Grange,  was  seized  in  the  Delaware  river.  The  British 
Minister  in  America,  Mr.  Hammond,  remonstrated  against  these  viola- 
tions of  neutrality,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  received  an  answer  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  admitting  the  justice  of  his  remonstrance,  and  stating 
that  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences  happening 
again  (2).  A  collection  of  rules,  declaring  the  original  equipping  and 
arming  of  vessels  in  the  United  States,  by  either  belligerent  for  warlike 
purposes,  to  be  unlawful,  was  drawn  up,  and  issued  to  the  collectors  of 
customs.  Violations  of  neutrality,  however,  continued.  In  October  a 
French  Vice-Consul  at  Boston,  M.  Duplaine,  obtained  the  rescue  by 
force  of  a  vessel  detained  by  the  Marshal.  The  United  States  with- 
drew his  exequatur,  but  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  find 
a  true  bill  against  him  (a).  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  accordingly  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1794,  was  passed  (b).    This  Act  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 

(tf)  Annual  Register,  vol.  lzi.  p.  71.  (y)    [Rep.    Neutrality    Commission, 


Canning's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  160; 
vol.  v.  p.  34. 

(«)  [See  ante,  §  425.] 

(x)  [American  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  140.] 


1868,  p.  18.] 
(z)  [Jefferson'sWorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  674JL 

(a)  [Rep.  Neutrality   Comm.    1868/**^ 
p.  23.] 

(b)  [United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
Third  Cong.  Sees.  I.  oh.  50.] 
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afterwards  passed  in  1818,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
since  happened,  still  remains  the  law  of  America  (c).  The  latter  Act 
is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
notice  some  of  the  leading  American  decisions  on  both  the  Acts,  and 
on  the  general  subject.  §  439b. 

A  prosecution  for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a  priva-  American 
teer,  was  set  on  foot  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1794.  Les  ^^!# 
Jumeaux  was  originally  a  British  ship  employed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Guinet  (Zee 
She  entered  Philadelphia  in  1794  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  J*™*0**)' 
at  that  time  was  owned  entirely  by  French  subjects.  Originally  she 
had  ten  portholes  on  each  side,  but  only  four  altogether  were  open 
when  she  entered  Philadelphia.  While  there  her  owners  caused  her 
to  be  repaired,  re-opened  her  twenty  ports,  and  fitted  her  up  as  a  ship 
of  war.  Orders  were  given  by  the  United  States'  authorities  that  she 
should  be  dismantled  of  her  extra  armaments  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition she  was  in  when  she  first  came.  She  thus  quitted  Philadelphia 
in  her  original  condition,  but  lower  down  the  river  took  on  board  some 
guns  and  a  number  of  men.  A  pilot  boat  also  attempted  to  convey 
some  more  war  material  to  her,  but  was  stopped  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. A  militia  force  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of  Les  Jumeaux,  but  she 
avoided  detention,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  threatening  an 
armed  resistance.  One  Guinet,  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in 
fitting  her  out,  was  then  indicted  for  a  breach  of  section  3  of  the  Act. 
The  Judge  ruled  that  the  third  section  was  meant  to  include  all  cases 
of  vessels  armed  in  American  ports  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
to  cruise  against  another  belligerent  power  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Converting  a  ship  from  her  original  destination  with  intent 
to  commit  hostilities ;  or,  in  other  words,  converting  a  merchant  ship 
into  a  vessel  of  war,  must  be  deemed  an  original  outfit ;  for  the  Act 
would,  otherwise,  become  nugatory  and  inoperative.  It  is  the  conver- 
sion from  the  peaceable  use  to  the  warlike  purpose  that  constitutes 
the  offence.    Guinet  was  found  guilty  (d).  e  439c. 

The  claim  of  France  to  set  up  Courts  of  Prize  in  the  United  States  French  Prize 
was  discussed  in  The  Betsy  («),  a  vessel  captured  by  a  French  privateer  ^nierica1 
and  sent  into  Baltimore  for  adjudication.    The  Supreme  Court  held  The  Betsy. 
that  no  foreign  power  could  rightfully  erect  any  Court  of  Judicature  Talbot  v. 
within  the  United  States  unless  by  force  of  a  treaty,  and  that  no 
foreign  consul  could  adjudicate  upon  a  prize.    In  1795,  one  Ballard,  a 
Virginian,  obtained  the  assignment  of  a  power  to  command  a  certain 
ship,  given  by  the  French  Admiral  in  the  United  States,  and  authenti- 
cated by  the  French  consul  at  Charleston.    This  ship,  Vami  de  la 
Liberie',  was  American  owned,  and  was  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
United  States.     Ballard  renounced  his  Virginian  citizenship,  but  was 
not  naturalized  elsewhere.     He  took  command  of  Vami  de  la  Liberti, 
and  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  captured  a  Dutch  brig  The  Mag- 

(e)  [United  States  Revised  Statutes,  (d)  [U.  S.  v.  Guinet,  2  Dallas,  328.] 

tit.  Neutrality.    See  Appendix  C]  (e)  [1  Curtis,  74.    S.  0.,  3  Dallas,  6.] 
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dalena,  and  brought  her  to  Charleston  for  adjudication.  The  Court 
held  that  he  was  still  an  American  citizen,  and  that  the  authority  under 
which  he  sailed  was  invalid.  That  the  capture  of  a  vessel  of  a  country 
at  peace  with  the  United  States,  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  one  of 
their  ports,  and  commanded  by  one  of  their  citizens,  was  illegal,  and 
that  if  the  captured  vessel  was  brought  within  American  jurisdiction, 
the  District  Courts,  upon  a  libel  for  tortious  seizure,  might  inquire  into 
the  facts,  and  decree  restitution.  Accordingly  the  ship  was  restored 
The  Alfred,  with  damages  (/).  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  prize  was  made  by  a 
vessel  which  had  left  the  United  States  with  equipments  partially 
adapted  for  war,  but  which  were  such  as  were  frequently  carried  by 
merchantmen,  and  where  her  full  equipment  had  been  completed  in 
French  territory,  the  Court  declined  to  restore  the  prize,  It  was  held 
to  be  no  violation  of  neutrality  to  sell  such  a  ship  to  a  foreigner  (y). 
The  Court  also  refused  to  restore  a  prize  captured  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, which  had  been  simply  repaired  in  an  American  port,  and  had 
not  augmented  her  force  there  (A).  But  where  a  French  privateer 
secretly  increased  her  crew  at  New  Orleans  by  taking  on  board  several 
Americans,  and  then  captured  The  Alerta,  a  Spanish  brig,  and  sent 
her  to  New  Orleans  as  a  port  of  necessity,  the  Court  restored  the  prize 
§  439d.  to  ner  owner  (a). 
Captures  Whenever  it  was  proved  that  a  capture  was  made  jure  belli  on  the 

isolation  of U  k*8n  Beafl>  by  a  duly  commissioned  vessel  of  war  which  had  in  no  way 
neutrality.  violated  American  neutrality,  the  Courts  refused  to  interpose.  "  It  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation,"  said  Chief  Justice  Story,  "  to 
interpose  upon  the  mere  footing  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  settle  all  the 
rights  and  wrongs  which  may  grow  out  of  a  capture  between  bel- 
ligerents. .  .  .  The  captors  are  amenable  to  their  own  government 
exclusively  for  any  excess  or  irregularity  in  their  proceedings "  (k). 
This  also  was  held  to  extend  to  the  acts  of  privateers  done  under  their 
war  powers  (I).  Nor  would  the  title  by  which  a  foreign  sovereign 
owned  a  ship  of  war  be  inquired  into  (m).  But  it  was  firmly  settled 
that  if  captures  were  made  in  violation  of  American  neutrality,  the 
property  might  be  restored  (even  if  there  had  been  no  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act)  if  brought  within  the  territory  of  the  Union  (n).  Even  after 
a  regular  condemnation  in  a  Prize  Court  of  the  captor's  country,  the 
Court  restored  the  prize,  because  she  was  still  owned  and  controlled  by 
§  439e.       *be  original  wrong-doer  (o). 

What  in  order  that  a  violation  of  neutrality  should  be  committed,  two 

amounts  to  a 

(/)  [Talbot  v.  Janaen,   The  Magdalena,  {I)  [The  Invincible,  1  Wheaton,  238.] 

1  Curtis,  128.    S.  C,  3  Dallas,  133.]  (m)  [The   Exchange,    7  Cranch,    116. 

(g)  [Moodie  v.  The  Alfred,  1  Curtis,  See  ante,  §  96  et  wy.] 

234.    S.  C,  3  Dallas,  307.]  (»)  [The  Grand  Para,  7  Wheaton,  471  ; 

(A)  [Moodie  v.  The  Thwbe  Ann,  1  Cur-  6  Curtis,  302;  La  Concepcion,  6  Wheaton, 

tis,  237.    S.  C,  3  Dallas,  319.]  235  ;    The  Bello  Corrunet,   6  Wheaton, 

(i)  [The  Alerta  $  Cargo  v.  Bias,  3  Cur-  152 ;  The  JSstrella,  4  Wheaton,  298.] 

tis,  379.]  (o)  [The  Arrogante  Barcehnes,  7  Whea- 
ts [La  Amietad  de  Hues,  6  Wheaton,  ton,  496 ;    The  Nereyda,  8   Wheaton, 

386.]  108.] 
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elements  were  deemed  necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  ship  must  violation  of 
have  been  wholly  or  in  part  equipped  or  manned,  or  she  must  have  neutrality, 
augmented  her  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  second  place  she  must  have  been  so  equipped  or  manned  with  the 
intent  that  she  should  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  a  State  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  Unless  both  the  fact  and  the  intent  existed 
together,  there  was  no  offence  against  the  law.  The  simple  fact  of  an 
armed  vessel  having  been  equipped  in,  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  did  not,  of  itself,  necessarily  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  Act,  or  of  the  law  of  nations  (p).  Thus,  if  a  ship  of  war  was 
built  and  fitted  out  in  America,  and  was  then  bond  fide  sold,  purely  as 
a  commercial  speculation  to  a  belligerent,  there  would  be  no  intent 
that  she  should  cruise  against  friendly  commerce,  and  thus  no  breach 
of  neutrality  would  be  committed.  Ships  of  war  and  arms  are  articles 
of  commerce,  and  neutrals  are  entitled  to  continue  their  ordinary  com- 
merce with  belligerents,  subject  to  the  risk  of  their  goods  being 
captured  if  they  are  contraband.  No  State  prohibits  its  subjects  from 
trading  in  contraband.  It  only  leaves  such  goods  to  their  fate,  if 
either  belligerent  captures  them  on  the  way  to  the  other.  In  1828, 
The  Bolivar,  a  vessel  of  70  tons,  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  St.  Thomas,  V.  S.  v. 
under  the  command  of  one  Quincey,  and  with  Armstrong,  her  owner,  (*utncey- 
on  board.  At  St.  Thomas,  Armstrong  fitted  her  out  as  a  privateer  to 
cruise  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag  against  Brazil.  Quincey  continued 
to  command  her  and  made  some  prizes.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
and  was  prosecuted  for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  The  Bolivar. 
The  Court  held  it  to  be  not  necessary,  in  order  to  convict  Quincey,  that 
the  jury  should  find  that  The  Bolivar  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to 
commit  hostilities  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas. 
But  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  owner  and  equipper  went  to 
St.  Thomas  in  search  of  funds,  and  without  a  present  intention  of 
employing  her  as  a  privateer,  or  even  if  they  wished  so  to  employ  her, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish  depended  on  their  being  able  to  pro- 
cure funds  at  St.  Thomas  for  her  equipment,  the  defendant  Quincey 
was  not  guilty.  "The  offence,' '  said  the  Court,  "consists  principally 
in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were  made.  These 
preparations,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  Act,  must  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  intention  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel  should  be 
formed  before  she  leaves  the  United  States.  And  this  must  be  a  fixed 
intention,  not  conditional  or  contingent,  depending  on  some  future 
arrangements.  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  prohibit  armed  vessels  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  out  of  our  ports  ;  it  only 
requires  the  owner  to  give  security  that  such  vessels  should  not  be 
employed  by  them  to  commit  hostilities  against  foreign  powers  at  peace 
with  the  United  States  (?). 

{p)  [TheSantimma  Trinidad,  7  Whea-  (q)  [ET.  8.  v.  Quincey,  6  Peters,  446; 

ton,  283.]  10  Curtis,    189.     Rep.  Neut.   Comm. 

p.  29.] 
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§439£  .    . 

Whether  The  American  Act  declares  that  "  if  any  person  shall,  within  the 

fitting  out  and  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and 
necessary  to     a™>  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,"  any  vessel  to  cruise 
constitute  the  against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  State,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour.   In   1866,  The  Meteor,  a  vessel  alleged  to  be  for  the 
Chilian  service  in  the  war  between  Chili  and  Spain,  was  libelled  in  the 
District  Court.     She  had  been  originally  built  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  civil  war  having  ended,  she  was  sold  instead  to  Chili. 
She  was  built  to  carry  eleven  or  twelve  guns,  but  these  had  not  been 
mounted,  and  she  was  when  libelled  an  unarmed  ship  of  war.    The 
counsel  for  the  claimant  contended  that  as  she  had  not  been  fitted  out 
and  armed  in  the  United  States,  she  must  be  released.    But  the  Court 
declined  to  adopt  this  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and  judgment  was 
given  against  the  ship.     This  decision  was  not  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
§  439g.       Court,  and  it  has  since  been  much  questioned  (r). 
The  Presi-  The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  gives  the  President  power  to  employ  the 

en  s  powers.  ^^  ^  naval  forces  of  the  Union  to  compel  any  foreign  ship  to  depart. 
This  has  been  held  to  be  a  power  intended  to  be  exercised  only  when, 
by  the  ordinary  process  or  exercise  of  civil  authority,  the  purposes  of 
the  law  cannot  be  effected.     It  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
§  439L      *ne  seizure  could  be  made  by  the  ordinary  civil  means  (*). 
Enlisting.  With  respect  to  enlisting,  it  has  been  held  to  be  no  crime  under  the 

Act  to  leave  America  with  intent  to  enlist  in  foreign  service,  or  to 
transport  persons  out  of  the  country  with  their  own  consent,  with  an 
intention  of  such  enlistment.     To  constitute  an  offence  within  the  Act, 
such  persons  must  be  hired  or  retained  in  America  to  go  abroad  with 
c  439i.       &n  intention  so  to  enlist  (I). 
Observance  of      Such  was  the  law  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
neutraSkv         ^^  ^^-     ^e  nex*  P°*nt  *s>  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
Towards  ^een   observed  by  American  citizens.    In   1806,  a  certain  Miranda 

Spain.  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  New  York,  and  sailed  against  Caracas.     He 

was  met  by  two  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  was  defeated,  and  took 
refuge  at  Grenada ;  ten  of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  death  as 
pirates.  Mr.  Dana  says,  "  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  (expedition) 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  us  "  (w).  In  1817,  Don 
Luis  de  Onis,  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  began  a  series  of 
complaints  respecting  the  fitting  out  of  American  privateers  to  cruise 
against  Spanish  commerce.  He  referred  to  numerous  instances  of 
privateers  issuing  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  or  as  he  describes 
it,  "  whole  squadrons  of  pirates  having  been  fitted  out  from  thence,  in 
violation  of  the  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  bringing 
back  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  piracies,  without  being  checked  in 

(r)  [Rep.  of  Neutrality  Comm.  p.  37.  8  Law  Rep.  254.    See  on  this  subject, 

And  see  Pari.  Papers,    1873   (No.   2),  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  pp.  905— 910. 

p.  39.]  Opinions  of  Attorneys- General  (XJ.  S.), 

(*)  [Hoyt  v.  QeUton,  3  Wheaton,  246 ;  vol.  vii.  p.  367.] 

S.  C,  4  Curtis,  228.]  («)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  558.  Hep. 

(*)  \U.  S,  v.  Kazinski,  2  Sprague,  7 ;  of  Neutrality  Comm.  p.  25.] 
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these  courses "  (v).  On  the  16th  of  January,  he  complains  of  a 
Spanish  schooner  being  captured  off  Balize  at  little  more  than  musket- 
shot  from  the  land,  by  The  Jupiter,  a  privateer  fitted  out  in  America. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  he  refers  to  five  more  such  privateers  having 
taken  Spanish  prizes,  and  on  several  other  occasions  he  addressed 
similar  remonstrances  to  the  American  government  (x).  In  their 
replies  to  these  communications,  the  United  States  express  their  readi- 
ness to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  refer  the  Spanish  minister 
to  the  law  courts.  The  correspondence  closes  with  the  following  state- 
ment by  Don  Luis,  written  on  the  16th  of  November,  1818  : — "  What- 
ever may  be  the  forecast,  wisdom,  and  justice  conspicuous  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  universally  notorious  that  a  system  of  pillage 
and  aggression  has  been  organised  in  several  parts  of  the  Union  against 
the  vessels  and  property  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  it  is  equally  so 
that  all  the  legal  suits  hitherto  instituted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
consuls,  in  the  courts  of  their  respective  districts,  for  its  prevention,  or 
the  recovery  of  the  property,  when  brought  into  this  country,  have 
been  and  still  are  completely  unavailing  "  (y).  This  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  thirty  privateers  belonging  to  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  with  a  formidable  list  of 
prizes  made  by  them.  The  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  failed  in  most 
cases  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  evidence.  Cruising  against 
Spanish  commerce  was  so  profitable  that  few  people  would  come 
forward  and  testify  to  the  violations  of  the  law.  Nevertheless  it  was 
enforced  in  the  courts  whenever  evidence  could  be  got,  and  numerous 
prizes  taken  by  these  privateers  were  restored  to  their  owners  (2).  In 
the  meantime  Spanish  commerce  had  suffered  immensely.  The  dispute 
was  finally  adjusted  by  certain  American  claims  on  account  of  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers,  and  condemned  by  French  consuls  in 
Spain,  and  other  matters,  being  set  off  against  the  demands  of  Spain 
for  reparation,  in  a  treaty  dated  22nd  February,  1819  (a).  c  439: 

In  1849,  Lopez,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  planned  an  attack  on  Cuba,  Theexpedi- 
with  the  object  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.  The  President  j^^i 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  every  officer  of  the  government  to 
use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  arrest  any  person  concerned  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless,  Lopez  left  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1850,  in  a  steamer,  accompanied  by  two  other  vessels,  with  about  500 
men  on  board.  He  landed  at  Cardenas  in  Cuba,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  escaped  back  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but  as  the  judge  refused  to  allow 
delay  to  procure  evidence,  he  was  discharged  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large 

(v)  [Reasons  of  Sir  A.  Cockburn  as  to  (y)  [British  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.] 

Geneva  Award.     Pari.    Papers,    1873  («)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  558.     The 

(No.  2),  p.  54.]  Santa   Maria,    7  Wheaton,    490 ;    The 

(x)  [Ibid.  p.  55.    See,  also,  Appendix  Monte  Allegre,  ibid.  520 ;  XT,  S.  v.  Rey- 

to  British  Case  at  Geneva,  vol.  iii.  pp.  £wr»,  6  Peters,  352.] 

99—106.]  (a)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii. 


p.  258.] 
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crowd;  he  was  again  prosecuted  at  New  Orleans,  in  July,  1850,  and  a 
true  bill  was  found  against  him,  but  the  government  failed  to  make  out 
their  case.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1851,  he  again  started  from  New 
Orleans,  with  an  expedition  of  400  men ;  this  time  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  executed  at  Havana  (b). 

In  1869,  Cuba  again  became  the  destination  of  hostile  expeditions, 
organised  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  foreign  secretary, 
admitted  "  with  regret  that  an  unlawful  expedition  did  succeed  in 
escaping  from  the  United  States,  and  landing  on  the  shores  of  Cuba." 
In  the  following  year,  a  notorious  vessel,  The  Hornet,  was  permitted  to 
leave  New  York  for  Cuba ;  she  was  seized  several  times  before  getting 
there  by  both  British  and  American  authorities,  but  finally  managed  to 
effect  her  purpose  of  landing  an  expedition  in  the  island  (c). 

England  has  on  several  occasions  received  annoyance  from  the  for- 
mation of  hostile  Irish  organizations  in  America.  The  first  society  for 
this  purpose  appeared  in  1848,  and  was  styled  the  "Irish  Republican 
Union,"  but  nothing  definite  was  effected  by  it.  This  was  succeeded  in 
1855  by  another,  named  "  The  Massachusetts  Irish  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,"  whose  chief  function  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment 
of  secret  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  States.  But  both  the  head 
society  and  its  secret  branches  remained  in  obscurity  and  insignificance 
until  1863,  when  they  came  forth  at  Chicago  as  "The  Fenian  Brother- 
hood." At  the  second  congress  of  the  Brotherhood,  in  1865,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  society  declared  that  they  were  "  virtually  at  war"  with 
England  (d) ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  reality  to  this  announce- 
ment, bonds  were  issued,  "  redeemable  six  months  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation,"  the  bonds  being 
payable  "on  presentation  at  the  treasury  of  the  Irish  Republic."  It 
is  believed  that  some  of  these  bonds  were  taken  up.  About  this  time 
the  Canadian  government  called  out  a  few  companies  of  militia  to 
resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Fenians,  and  if  the 
language  of  the  Brotherhood  deserved  any  attention,  precautions  were 
highly  necessary.  Colonel  Roberts,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  promised 
"to  have  the  green  flag  supported  by  the  greatest  army  of  Irishmen 
upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone  "  (e).  General  Sweeney  talked  of  the 
large  amount  of  arms  and  war  material  they  had  purchased,  and  threw 
out  mysterious  hints  respecting  a  certain  territory  they  were  about  to 
conquer  "  from  which  we  can  not  only  emancipate  Ireland,  but  also 
annihilate  England "  (/).  These  and  other  threats  were  announced 
at  public  meetings,  and  though  the  project  was  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  was  nevertheless  a  hostile  organization  against  a  State  at  peace 
with  the  Union.    Matters  became  more  serious  towards  the  middle  of 


(b)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp. 
62,  63.  Rep.  of  Neutrality  Comm. 
1868,  p.  34.] 

(e)  [British  Counter-case  at  Geneva, 
p.  46.] 


(d)  [The  Irish  American,  11th  Feb. 
1865.] 

(e)  [New  York  World,  27th  Jan.  1866.] 
(/)   [New   York  World,   20th  Feb. 

1866.] 
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the  year.  About  800  or  900  armed  men  actually  crossed  into  Canada, 
and  drove  back  a  small  number  of  volunteers.  They  retreated  before 
another  Canadian  detachment,  and  on  recrossing  the  frontier  were 
arrested  and  disarmed  by  the  United  States  forces.  About  sixty-five 
were  made  prisoners  in  Canada,  and  placed  in  the  common  gaol.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  connection  with  this  raid  was  that,  on  the 
23rd  July,  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  to  "  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  upon  the  Canadian  authorities, 
and  also  the  British  government,  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners 
recently  captured  in  Canada,"  and  further,  that  the  prosecutions 
against  those  taken  in  America  should  be  abandoned.  In  pursuance 
of  this,  the  prosecutions  were  dropped  in  America,  and  some  of  the 
ringleaders  released  after  a  day's  detention  on  bonds  of  $5,000.  In 
October  the  government  decided  to  return  some  of  the  arms  taken  from 
the  Fenians,  and  the  remainder  were  returned  the  following  year  (y). 
In  November,  1868,  the  Fenian  leader,  O'Neill,  marched  in  review 
through  Philadelphia  with  three  regiments  in  Fenian  uniform, 
numbering,  as  reported,  3,000  men.  In  1870  two  expeditions  crossed 
into  Canada,  but  being  repulsed,  fled  across  the  frontier,  and  were 
again  disarmed  and  their  leaders  imprisoned  by  the  Union  troops. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  were  released  two 
or  three  months  after  (A). 

These  violations  of  neutrality  have  been  referred  to  (and  others 
might  be  adduced)  simply  to  show  that  America  has  not  always  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  schemes  in  her  territory  hostile  to  States  with 
whom  she  was  at  peace  ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  tone  adopted 
towards  England  by  her  representatives  at  the  Geneva  arbitration  less 
justifiable.  In  the  truly  touching  language  of  Mr.  Fish,  "  Laws  will 
be  broken  at  times ;  and  happy  is  that  form  of  government  that  can 
control  the  tendency  of  evil  minds,  and  restrain,  by  its  peaceful  agen- 
cies, the  violence  of  evil  passions  "  (•).  But  it  ill  becomes  a  nation, 
whose  laws  have  been  frequently  and  flagrantly  broken,  to  cast  un- 
worthy reproaches  upon  another  State  whose  laws  have  also  been  vio- 
lated, but  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  whose  good  faith  in  endeavouring 
to  preserve  its  neutrality  was  above  suspicion.  g  439m. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  must  next  be  con-  English  neu- 
sidered.  In  1721,  on  the  occasion  of  a  complaint  being  made  by  the  t™11*^  hiws. 
Swedish  minister  that  certain  ships  of  war  had  been  built  in  England, 
and  sold  to  the  Czar,  the  judges  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  and  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  question,  whether  the  King  of 
England  had  power  to  prohibit  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  or  of 
great  force,  for  foreigners,  and  they  answered  that  the  king  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  same  (J),    The  origin  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 

(ff)  [British  Counter-case,  p.  43.]  Affairs,  p.  138.] 

(A)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873  (J)  [Fortescue's  Reports,  p.  388.   Pari. 

(No.  2),  p.  66.]  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  4  (1872),  p. 

(i)  [Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Bobarts,   13th  146.] 

Oct.  1869.    Papers  relating  to  Cuban 
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Acts  is  given  in  the  text  (A).     Up  to  the  American  civil  war,  the  Act 
of  1819  had  been  occasionally  invoked  to  prevent  the  enlistment  and 
despatch  of  soldiers  from  the  country  as  well  as  the  equipment  of 
£  439n.      ships,  hut  the  cases  when  it  was  put  into  force  at  all  are  very  few  (/). 
The  Terceira        In  1827,  four  vessels,  under  Count  Saldanha,  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
a  ***■  ostensibly  for  Brazil,  but  in  reality  to  operate  against  Don  Miguel  in 

Terceira.     II. M.S.  Walpole  and  some  gunboats  were  sent  in  pursuit, 
and  intercepted  them  off  Port  Praya.     Count  Saldanha  remonstrated 
against  being  interfered  with,  but  the  captain  of  The   Walpole  cour- 
teously, though  firmly,  insisted  upon  conducting  the  expedition  away, 
leaving  it  to  the  count  to  go  where  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  did  not 
stop  at  Terceira.     Another  expedition  that  had  sailed  from  London 
was  afterwards  stopped  by  The   Walpole  (m).     In  1835,  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  suspended,  and  British  subjects  were  allowed  to 
enlist  in  a  Spanish  Legion,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Queen  of  Spain.     But  this  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  treaty,  by  which  England  agreed  to  assist  the 
Queen  of  Spain  (n).     In  1846,  three  vessels  preparing  in  British  ports 
to  sail  against  Equador  were  seized  and  condemned.     In  1867,  a 
vessel  alleged  to  be  fitting  out  for  the  Portuguese  rebels  was  seized,  but 
§  439o.      released. 
Violations  of        A  different  class  of  cases  arose  with  the  American  civil  war,  and 
tralftv  d  °rin    *nese  are  ^e  0T^J  oneB  °*  any  material  importance,  at  the  present 
American         time.     In  these  the  ground  of  complaint  was  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
Cml  War.       vessels  for  the  Confederates  in  British  ports.     The  depredations  on 
American  commerce  caused  by  Confederate  cruisers,  some  of  which 
had  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  British  neutrality,  caused  great 
irritation  in  the  Union.     A  very  prolonged  discussion  was  entered  into, 
with  the  view  of  making  England  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  those 
vessels,  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  1871  (o).      The  causes  of  complaint  put  forward  by 
the  United  States  government  are  thus  summarised  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  (p). 
Cause*  of  "  1.  That  by  reason  of  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 

comp  aint.  British  government,  vessels  were  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  and  equipped, 
in  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  their  being  employed  in 
making  war  against  the  United  States,  and  having  been  so  equipped, 
were  allowed  to  quit  such  ports  for  that  purpose. 

"2.  That  vessels,  fitted  out  and  equipped  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose,  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  being 
therefore  liable  to  seizure  under  the  Act,  having  gone  forth  from 
British  ports,  but  having  afterwards  returned  to  them,  were  not  seized 

(k)  [See  ante,  §  438.]  (m)  [See  Phillimore,  iii.  §  166.] 

(/)  [They  are  ooUected  in  a  memo-  (n)  [See  ante,  §  76.] 

random,  by  Lord   Tenterden,    to    the  (o)  [See  Appendix  £.,  p.  760.] 

Neutrality  Laws  Commission   Report,  (p)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.  America 

1868,  pp.  38,  39,  the  substance  of  which  (No.  2),  p.  7.] 

is  given  above.] 
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as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but,  having  been  allowed  hospitality  in 
such  ports,  were  suffered  to  go  forth  again  to  resume  their  warfare 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"  3.  That  undue  favour  was  shown  in  British  ports  to  ships  of  war 
of  the  Confederate  States,  in  respect  of  the  time  these  ships  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  such  ports,  or  of  the  amount  of  coal  with 
which  they  were  permitted  to  be  supplied. 

"  4.  That  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  were  allowed  to  make 
British  ports  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  ships  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  c  439p. 

In  order  to  assist  the  arbitrators  in  coming  to  a  decision,  three  Rules  of  the 
general  rules  were  introduced  into  the  treaty,  and,  with  these  rules  ^Jaj^ton 
before  them,  the  arbitrators  were  directed  to  determine  as  to  each 
vessel  "  whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to 
fulfil  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  such  rules,  or  recognized  by  the 
principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules/'  The 
rules  were  as  follows : — 

"  A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

"1st.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out^  arming,  or 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
power  with  which  it  is  at  peace  ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  have  been  specially  adapted  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

"  2nd.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 
arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

"  3rd.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and, 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties"  (y).  «  *©g 

These  rules  are  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  stated  in  The  roles  as 
the  treaty  "  that  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore-  "f^^i^61" 
going  rules  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  international  law  which 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I.  arose, 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that,  in  deciding 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims, 
the  arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had 
undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  rules.  And 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between 
themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  Powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

What  does  this  amount  to  ?    Simply  that  England  agreed  that  her 

(?)  [Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  art.  vi.    See  Appendix  E.] 
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liabilities  should  be  judged  of  by  rules  which  she  admits  were  not  in 
force  at  the  time  the  acts  she  is  charged  with  were  done.  It  is  useless 
to  rake  up  a  past  quarrel,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble 
spectacle  of  two  great  nations  referring  their  disputes  to  a  peaceful 
tribunal,  should  be  marred  by  the  tribunal  being  bound  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  justice.  To  consent  to 
be  judged  by  ex  post  facto  rules  is  a  sacrifice  which  few  care  to  make, 
and  which,  when  made,  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  imitation.  Another 
fault  of  the  treaty  lay  in  its  containing  no  definition  of  "  due  dili- 
gence/' and  thus  the  arbitrators  were  thrown  upon  general  principles 
to  ascribe  a  meaning  to  the  term, 
c  439^  The  chief  cases  heard  by  the  arbitrators  were  ae  follows : — 

The  Alabama.  The  Alabama,  known  at  first  as  No.  290,  was  built  at  Liverpool,  and 
was  launched  on  the  15th  May,  1862.  She  was  beyond  doubt  intended 
as  a  vessel  of  war.  On  the  23rd  June,  Mr.  Adams,  American  minister 
in  England,  wrote  to  Lord  Russell  that  she  was  about  to  depart,  and 
enter  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  advised,  "  that  if  sufficient  evidence  can  be  ob- 
tained to  justify  proceedings  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  such 
proceedings  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible.' '  Up  to  the  15th  of 
July,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  produced  to  justify  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Collier  advised  on  the  16th, 
that  the  vessel  should  be  seized,  and  on  the  23rd  he  gave  another 
opinion  to  the  same  effect.  Further  evidence  was  then  produced,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  was  again  asked,  but  owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  the  Queen's  Advocate,  to  whom  the  evidence  was  first  sent, 
their  opinion  advising  the  detention  of  the  vessel  was  not  made  known 
till  the  31st  July,  and  on  the  29th  The  Alabama  sailed  unarmed  from 
Liverpool.  On  the  following  day,  a  tug  left  Liverpool  with  thirty  or 
forty  men  on  board,  and  these  she  transferred  to  The  Alabama  off 
Moelfra  Bay.  Two  British  vessels,  The  Bahama  and  The  Agrippina, 
afterwards  cleared  from  Liverpool  and  London  with  the  armaments 
for  The  Alabama,  and  they  joined  her  at  the  Azores,  where  she  was 
fully  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  It  must  be  added  that  the  British 
authorities  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  connection  between 
these  vessels  and  The  Alabama  (r). 

Upon  these  facts  the  arbitrators  unanimously  decided  that  Great 
Britain  "  failed  to  use  due  diligence,"  and  that  "after  the  escape  of  the 
vessel,  the  measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect 
as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to 
release  Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  already  incurred."  And 
a  further  ground  for  the  decision  was,  that  the  ship  "  was  on  several 
occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  being  proceeded  against  as  it  ought  to  have  been"  («). 

(r)    [See  Argument   of   the    United      the  faots  but  the  last  have  been  taken.] 
States.    Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1872  («)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 

(No.  12),  pp.  59—70,  from  which  all      (No.  2),  p.  8.] 
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§4398. 

The  facts  relating  to  The  Florida  are  not  very  dissimilar.  She  was  The  Florida. 
built  at  Liverpool  as  a  ship  of  war  under  the  name  of  The  Oreto,  and 
she  left  Liverpool  unarmed.  The  authorities  thought  she  was  built  for 
the  Italian  government,  and  she  cleared  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica  in 
ballast.  Representations  as  to  her  real  destination  were  made  to  the 
government  by  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  by  Mr.  Adams, 
but  as  these  were  unaccompanied  by  what  was  deemed  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  her  seizure,  she  was  allowed  to  go  free.  Even  her  crew 
were  not  aware  of  her  real  destination,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Nassau, 
most  of  them  insisted  on  being  discharged.  After  considerable  die-  ■ 
cussion,  she  was  seized  at  the  Bahamas,  and  proceedings  were  taken 
in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  for  her  condemnation.  She  was,  how- 
ever, discharged,  the  judge  being  of  opinion  that,  although  she  had 
been  fitted  out  in  British  territory,  yet,  as  she  had  shipped  no  muni- 
tions of  war  in  the  colony,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had 
been  transferred  to  a  belligerent,  he  could  not  condemn  her.  In  this 
he  was  mistaken.  Fitted  out,  equipped,  or  armed,  within  British 
dominions,  in  contravention  of  the  statute,  a  vessel  becomes  at  once 
forfeited  by  the  effect  of  the  statute,  and  becomes  liable  to  be  con- 
demned by  proceedings  in  rem,  taken  before  any  competent  court 
within  whose  jurisdiction  she  may  be(/).  The  Florida  (or  Oreto) 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  condemned  at  the  Bahamas.  On  being 
released,  she  proceeded  to  Green  Cay,  a  desert  island  sixty  miles  south 
of  Nassau.  In  the  meantime,  her  armaments  had  been  made  at 
Liverpool,  but  they  were  conveyed  by  train  to  Hartlepool,  whence 
they  were  shipped,  and  at  the  time  it  was  unknown  in  England  that 
these  armaments  were  intended  for  The  Florida.  It  was  thought  they 
were  simply  contraband  of  war ;  however,  they  were  shipped  on  board 
The  Prince  Alfred  at  Hartlepool,  and  transferred  to  The  Florida  at 
Green  Cay.  At  Nassau  she  had  enlisted  some  men  for  her  crew,  but 
not  having  a  full  complement,  she  went  to  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  and 
endeavoured  to  enlist  others  there.  This  was  prevented  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  she  then  sailed  for  the-  port  of  Mobile,  which  she  contrived 
to  enter  by  eluding  the  blockading  cruisers.  She  remained  at  Mobile, 
upwards  of  four  months,  and  then  issued  as  a  Confederate  ship  of 
war;  she  was  afterwards  admitted  into  several  British  ports,  and 
treated  as  a  belligerent  cruiser.  With  regard  to  this  vessel,  the 
tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  decided  that  England  had 
failed  in  her  duties  in  not  preventing  the  ship  leaving  Liverpool,  in 
allowing  her  to  enlist  men  at  Nassau,  and  to  be  armed  at  Green  Cay, 
and  in  afterwards  receiving  her  in  British  ports  (w).  o  439^ 

These  two  vessels,  The  Alabama  and  The  Florida,  were  the  only  two  Summary  of 
vessels  of  war  built  in  Great  Britain  for,  and  actually  employed  in,  fcfiwk^11* 
the  service  of  the  Confederates  during  the  whole  civil  war.     Four 
others  were  intended  to  be  built  and  equipped,  but  were  arrested 

(0  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873  (u)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 

(No.  2),  p.  140.]  (No.  2),  p.  3.] 
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§  439a. 

Indirect 
claims  of  the 
United  States. 


§  439v. 

Royal  Com- 
mission of 
1868  on  neu- 
trality laws. 


§439w. 

Foreign 
Enlistment 
Act,  1870. 


while  in  the  course  of  construction.  Four  merchant  vessels,  though 
not  adapted  for  warlike  purposes,  were  converted  into  vessels  of  war 
by  having  guns  put  on  board,  but  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
government — two  of  them  in  Confederate  ports— and  this  by  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  ships  of  war  built  owing  to  the  active 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  (r).  It  is  impossible,  from  want  of  space, 
to  go  into  the  details  relating  to  the  other  ships ;  it  was  only  as 
regards  these  two,  The  Alabama  and  The  Florida,  and  their  tenders, 
and  partially  as  regards  The  Shenandoah,  that  the  tribunal  condemned 
England  to  pay  the  United  States  a  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  as 
indemnity  for  the  ravages  committed  on  American  commerce.  Nume- 
rous other  claims  were  put  in  by  the  United  States,  such  as  damages 
for  the  cost  of  pursuing  the  Southern  cruisers,  for  the  prospective 
earnings  of  the  ships  destroyed,  and  for  the  double  loss  incurred  by 
the  owners  of  the  ships  and  also  by  their  insurers,  but  these  were 
rejected  by  the  tribunal. 

What  are  known  as  the  indirect  claims  were  dismissed  by  the  arbi- 
trators at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  They  were  for;  (I)  The 
enhanced  rates  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
cruisers  in  question.  (2)  The  transfer  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  England.  This  was  a  very  sore  point,  but  on  no 
possible  ground  could  England  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  damages 
under  such  a  head.     (3)  The  prolongation  of  the  civil  war  (to). 

In  1868,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819.  This  commission 
suggested  several  alterations  in  the  law.  They  added  in  their  report, 
11  In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  we  have  not  felt  our- 
selves bound  to  consider  whether  we  were  exceeding  what  could 
actually  be  required  by  international  law,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
if  those  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  the  municipal  law  of  this 
realm  available  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality,  will  derive  increased 
efficiency,  and  will,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  brought  into  full 
conformity  with  your  Majesty's  international  obligations "  (x).  In 
accordance  with  this  report,  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed 
in  1870  (y). 

Very  material  changes  were  thus  introduced,  and  the  hands  of  the 
executive  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  now  an  offence  to  build  or  cause 
to  be  built,  or  to  equip  or  despatch,  or  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  de- 
spatched, any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  same  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  (z).  Thus,  all  question 
as  to  intent  is  now  done  away  with.     If  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 


(t?)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 
(No.  2),  p.  106.] 

(to)  [Argument  of  the  United  States. 
Pari.  Papers,  N.  America  (No.  12), 
1872,  p.  165.] 


(x)  [Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Com- 
mission, 1868,  p.  7.] 

(y)  [33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90.  See  Ap- 
pendix C,  p.  737.] 

(z)  [Section  8.] 
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chief  executive  authority  in  any  place,  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  a  ship  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  is  being  built  or  equipped  contrary  to  the  Act,  and  is  about 
to  be  taken  beyond  such  dominions,  they  may  seize  and  search  the 
ship,  and  detain  it  until  condemned  or  released  by  a  court  of  law. 
The  owner  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  but  it 
is  then  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  that  the  Act  has  not  been  contra- 
vened— a  reversal  of  ordinary  procedure  which  assumes  a  man  inno- 
cent until  he  has  been  proved  guilty  (a).  These  are  certainly  great 
changes,  but  whether  they  are  as  great  improvements  is  not  so  certain. 
The  Act  goes  far  beyond  what  international  law  requires.  It  creates 
a  new  crime — that  of  building — and  makes  British  subjects  liable  to 
penalties  for  acts  which  are  lawful  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  all 
other  municipal  laws.  It  places  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  this 
country  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  (J).  §439x. 

The  Act  has  been  put  in  force  several  times  since  it  was  passed,  Cases  under 
During  the  Franco-German  war,  a  French  vessel  of  war  captured  a  The  Gauntlet. 
Prussian  ship  in  the  English  Channel,  and  manned  her  with  a  prize 
crew.  The  prize  was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
while  there,  the  French  consul  at  Dover  engaged  a  steam-tug  to  tow 
the  prize  to  Dunkirk  Boads.  The  tug  did  so,  and  on  her  return  was 
proceeded  against  for  a  violation  of  the  Act.  The  Privy  Council 
(reversing  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  Court)  held,  that  towing  the 
prize  into  French  waters  was  despatching  a  ship  within  the  meaning 
of  section  8,  and  accordingly  condemned  the  tug  to  the  Crown  (c).  In  The  Interna- 
another  case  during  the  same  war,  an  English  company  contracted  with  tu>na ' 
the  French  government  to  lay  down  some  telegraph  lines  on  the 
French  coast.  They  were  to  complete  the  communication  between 
Dunkirk  and  Verdun.  The  company  shipped  the  wires  on  to  a 
specially  constructed  vessel,  but  when  she  was  about  to  start  the 
Secretary  of  State  seized  her.  The  ship  was,  however,  released  by  the 
Admiralty  Court,  it  being  proved  that  the  undertaking  was  of  a 
purely  commercial  character,  and  that  though  France  might  partially 
use  the  lines  for  military  purposes,  this  would  not  divest  the  trans- 
action of  its  primary  commercial  character  (J).  It  is  an  offence  The  Salvador. 
against  the  Act  to  supply  a  vessel  to  insurgents.  Thus,  a  British 
vessel  employed  as  a  transport  or  store-ship  in  the  service  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  who,  though  not  recognized  as  belligerents,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  people  acting  together,  and  under- 
taking and  conducting  hostilities,  was  condemned  by  the  Privy  Council, 
under  the  Act  of  1819  (e). 

(a)  [Section  23.]  (d)  [The  International,  L.  R.  3  A.  & 

(*)  [Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Comm.  E.  32 1 .] 

pp.  9  and  10.]  (e)  {The  Salvador,  L.  R.  3  P.  0.  218. 

(e)  [The  Gauntlet,  L.  R.  4  P.  0.  184.]  And  see  Burton  v.  Pinkerton,  L.  R.  2 


Ex.  340.] 
W.  Q  Q 
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TU  Jutiiti*.  In  1886,  one  Sandoval  was  indicted  under  the  8th  and  11th  sections 
of  the  Act.  It  appeared  that  Sandoval  was  a  foreigner,  but  that 
while  residing  in  England,  he  purchased  at  Sheffield  two  Krupp  guns, 
and  at  Birmingham  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  that  he  then 
caused  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  be  shipped  on  board  a  trading 
ship  for  Antwerp,  where  they  arrived,  and  where  at  the  same  time 
arrived  The  Justitia,  which  had  been  purchased  also  in  England  by 
another  person  in  the  name  of  that  other's  valet.  The  Justitia  was 
then  loaded  at  Antwerp  with  the  guns  and  ammunition.  She  took  on 
board  a  number  of  generals  and  Sandoval,  who  asserted  himself  to  be 
the  commander,  and  sailed  with  "machinery  for  mines,"  and  papers 
for  Trinidad.  Not  being  permitted  to  enter  port  at  Trinidad,  she 
sailed  towards  Grenada,  and  then  the  valet  executed  a  transfer  of  the 
ship  to  one  of  the  generals,  whereupon  the  British  flag  was  hauled 
down,  and  the  Venezuelan  flag  hoisted,  the  guns  were  mounted,  the 
boats  swung  out-board,  and  boats  full  of  armed  men  taken  in  tow. 
The  Justitia — re-named  The  Liberata— proceeded  along  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  had  an  engagement  with  a  Venezuelan  war-vessel,  fired  at  some 
forts  and  a  custom-house,  and  finally  went  to  St.  Domingo,  where  she 
was  seized  by  the  authorities.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to  assist 
certain  persons  who  were  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.  The  indictment  under  section  8  was  clearly  not 
sustainable;  but  the  jury  found  that  Sandoval,  when  he  purchased 
the  arms  and  ammunition  in  England,  knew  and  expressly  intended 
that  they  should  form  part  of  a  naval  expedition  which  was  being 
prepared  to  proceed  against  a  foreign  friendly  State,  and  that  the 
purpose  intended  at  the  time  of  the  respective  purchases  was  to  assist 
in  a  hostile  expedition  against  a  foreign  friendly  State.  Upon  these 
findings,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  directed  against  Sandoval,  and  judg- 
ment accordingly.  An  application  for  a  new  trial  failed,  and  the 
J439yv  prisoner  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  (/). 
Drain*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Act  of  1870  is  in  excess  of  what 

vSaT«?V  international  law  requires  as  the  duty  of  a  neutral.  Thus,  the 
cess  of  inter-  question  arises  whether  a  belligerent  can  claim,  as  of  right,  the 
national  law.  putting  in  force  of  such  a  municipal  law  in  his  behalf,  and  make  the 
omission  to  do  so  a  ground  of  grievance.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  answers  this  as  follows: — "When  a  government  makes  its 
municipal  law  more  stringent  than  the  obligations  of  international 
law  would  require,  it  does  so,  not  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  States,  but 
for  its  own  protection,  lest  the  acts  of  its  subjects  in  overstepping  the 
confines,  oftentimes  doubtful,  of  strict  right,  in  transactions  of  which 
a  few  circumstances,  more  or  less,  may  alter  the  character,  should 
compromise  its  relations  with  other  nations.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  obligations  of  the  neutral  State  spring  out  of,  and  are 
determined  by,  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law,  inde- 

(/)  [Meg.  v.  Sandoval,  56  L.  T.  626;  16  Cox,  0.  C.  206;  3  T.  L.  E.  411,  436, 
498.] 
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pendently  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral.  They  would  exist 
exactly  the  same,  though  the  neutral  State  had  no  municipal  law  to 
enable  it  to  enforce  the  duties  of  neutrality  on  its  subjects.  It  would 
obviously  afford  no  answer  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  government  to  a 
complaint  of  a  belligerent  of  an  infraction  of  neutrality  that  its 
municipal  law  was  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  insure  the  observance  of 
neutrality  by  its  subjects;  the  reason  being  that  international  law, 
not  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  country,  gives  the  only 
measure  of  international  rights  and  obligations.  While,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  municipal  law,  if  not  co-extensive  with  the  inter- 
national law,  will  afford  no  excuse  to  the  neutral,  so  neither  on  the 
other,  if  in  excess  of  what  international  obligations  exact,  will  it  afford 
any  right  to  the  belligerent  which  international  law  would  fail  to  give 
him  "  (y).  Both  belligerents  must  of  course  be  treated  equally  in  this 
respect.  Partiality  towards  one  will  give  the  other  a  ground  of 
complaint.  §  439^ 

The  question  arises,  has  there  been  any  change  effected  in  the  Sale  of  ships 
general  principles  of  international  law  respecting  the  duties  of  neutrals  to 
neutrals  ?  England  and  America  by  agreeing  to  act  in  future  on  the  belligerents, 
three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  have  added  to  their  duties  as 
neutrals.  But  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two 
countries  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  rules,  foreign  States  have 
not  been  invited  to  accede  to  them  (A).  Therefore,  as  regards  other 
States,  the  general  principles  of  international  law  remain  the  same. 
A  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  assist  a  belligerent  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  are  entitled  to  continue 
their  ordinary  trade,  and  when  that  trade  consists  in  exporting  arms, 
or  ships  of  war,  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the  rights  of  a  belli- 
gerent and  the  rights  of  neutral  subjects.  A  government  may  not  in 
any  case  sell  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  but  its  subjects  may, 
provided  they  sell  indifferently  to  both  parties  in  the  war,  and  pro- 
vided the  transaction  is  a  purely  commercial  one,  and  not  done  with 
the  intent  of  assisting  in  the  war,  animo  adjuvadi,  but  simply  for 
purposes  of  gain.  The  right  which  war  gives  to  a  belligerent  is  that 
of  seizing  such  goods  as  contraband,  when  on  their  way  from  the 
neutral  State  to  his  adversary.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  encroachment 
on  the  neutral's  right  of  trade  in  favour  of  belligerents,  but  it  is  firmly 
settled,  and  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  nature  of  things.  Now 
ships  intended  for  war,  whether  armed  or  not,  are  clearly  contraband, 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  bond  fide  sale  of  a  ship 
of  war,  and  the  organizing  of  a  hostile  expedition  in  her  territory,  has 
induced  England  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of  such  ships  by  her 
subjects  to  belligerents.  But  this  is  not  prohibited  by  international 
law  when  done  bond  fide,     "  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws,"  said  Mr. 

(g)  [Reasons  for  dissenting  from  Ge-  (h)  [Papers  presented  to  Parliament, 

neva  Award.  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  17th  July,  1874  (No.  1012).  Hansard, 
1873  (No.  2),  p.  29.]  vol.  coxyiii.  p.  1839.] 
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§  439m. 

Distinction 
between 
commercial 
and  hostile 
operations. 


§439bb. 

Due  diligence 
necessary. 


Justice  Story,  in  1822,  "or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our 
citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  person  engaged  in  it 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation  "  (t).  Thus  England  has  bound  herself 
to  observe  a  rule  not  required  by  international  law,  and  as  she  is  still 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world,  this  is  a  sacrifice  of 
her  rights  in  favour  of  States  at  war,  which  ought  to  remove  all  doubts 
as  to  her  sincerity  in  wishing  to  fulfil  her  neutral  obligations. 

In  1885,  during  the  tension  produced  between  France  and  China  by 
affairs  in  Tonquin,  the  German  Government  refused  to  allow  three 
war  vessels  built  at  Stettin  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  sail  (/). 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  separating  com- 
mercial transactions  in  munitions  of  war,  and  the  organizing  of  hostile 
expeditions.  International  law  is  necessarily  incapable  of  being 
defined  and  laid  down  with  the  precision  attainable  by  municipal  law. 
The  question  is  one  of  intent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  govern- 
ment to  exercise  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  what  the  real  character 
of  the  transaction  may  be.  The  elements  of  a  hostile  expedition  are 
thus  described  by  Professor  Bernard.  "  If  at  the  time  of  its  departure 
there  be  the  means  of  doing  any  act  of  war, — if  those  means,  or  any 
of  them,  have  been  procured  and  put  together  in  the  neutral  port, — 
and  if  there  be  the  intention  to  use  them  (which  may  always  be  taken 
for  granted  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  belligerents),  the  neutral 
port  may  be  justly  said  to  serve  as  a  base  or  point  of  departure  for  a 
hostile  expedition  "  (k). 

A  government  is  not  responsible  for  every  possible  hostile  act  that 
may  take  place  in  its  territory.  So  long  as  it  takes  all  reasonable 
precautions  to  prevent  hostile  acts,  and  exercises  due  diligence  in 
enforcing  these  precautions,  a  belligerent  has  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, even  if  its  neutrality  is  violated.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
what  constitutes  "due  diligence."  "The  maximum  of  precaution," 
says  M.  Tetens,  "in  this  case,  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  neutrality  in  vessels  and  cargoes,  with  the  same  diligence  and 
exactness  as  are  exercised  in  inquiries  and  other  proceedings  relative 
to  taxes,  or  imposts  and  customs.  He  who  does  as  much  to  prevent  a 
wrong  meditated  against  another,  as  he  does  for  his  own  protection, 
satisfies  every  just  and  reasonable  expectation  on  the  part  of  that 
other  "  (J).  It  is  advisable  during  war  for  a  neutral  to  make  special 
regulations  for  his  subjects,  but  this  cannot  be  demanded  by  a  belli- 
gerent as  a  matter  of  right.  All  he  can  demand  is,  that  the  neutral, 
by  whatever  means  he  thinks  proper,  should,  bond  fide,  do  his  best  to 
prevent  violations  of  his  neutrality. 


(i)  [The  Santiuima  Trinidad,  7  Whea- 
ton,  340.] 

(J)  [Annual  Register,  1883,  p.  366.] 
(k)    [Montague  Bernard,   Neutrality 


of  Great  Britain,  p.  399.] 

(/)  [See  Reddie's  Researches  in  Mari- 
time and  International  Law,  vol.  ii. 
p.  203.] 
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§440. 

The  unlawfulness  of  belligerent  captures,  made  within  immunity  of 

the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  is  incon-  territory,  how 
testably  established  on  principle,  usage,  and  authority,  t^ratni 
Does  this  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from  the  SgE^.*6 
exercise  of  acts  of  hostility  within  its  limits,  extend  to 
the  vessels  of  the  nation  on  the  high  seas,  and  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  both  the  public  and 
private  vessels  of  every  independent  nation  on  the  high 
seas,  and  without  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other 
State,  are  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  to  which  they  belong  (m).  This  jurisdiction  is 
exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects  offences  against  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
It  excludes  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
other  State  under  its  municipal  laws,  but  it  does  not 
exclude  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  other  nations, 
as  to  crimes  under  international  law;  such  as  piracy, 
and  other  offences,  which  all  nations  have  an  equal 
right  to  judge  and  to  punish.  Does  it,  then,  exclude 
the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capturing  enemy's 
property  ? 

This  right  of  capture  is  confessedly  such  a  right  as 
may  be  exercised  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent 
State,  within  the  enemy's  territory,  or  in  a  place 
belonging  to  no  one ;  in  short,  in  any  place  except  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  State.  Is  the  vessel  of  a  neutral 
nation  on  the  high  seas  such  a  place  ?  » **i 

A  distinction  has  been  here  taken  between  the  public  Distinction 
and  the  private  vessels  of  a  nation.     In  respect  to  its  pubiic  and 
public  vessels,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither  the  vesseia. 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  of  capture,  nor  any  other 
belligerent  right,  can  be  exercised  on  board  such  a  vessel 
on  the  high   seas.     A  public  vessel,  belonging  to  an 
independent  sovereign,  is  exempt  from  every  species  of 
visitation  and  search,  even  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  another  State ;  d  fortiori,  must  it  be  exempt 

(»)   Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch,  2,  §§  106,  107, 
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from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  no  one  nation  (»). 

In  respect  to  private  vessels,  it  has  been  said  the  case 

is  different.     They  form  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory, 

and,  when  within  the  territory  of  another  State,  are  not 

exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.     That  portion  of  the 

ocean  which  is  temporarily  occupied  by  them  forms  no 

part  of  the  neutral  territory ;  nor  does  the  vessel  itself, 

which  is   a  moveable   thing,   the  property  of  private 

individuals,  form  any  part  of  the  territory  of  that  power 

to  whose  subjects  it  belongs.     The  jurisdiction  which 

that  power  may  lawfully  exercise  over  the  vessel  on  the 

high  seas,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  property 

of  its  citizens;  it  is  not  a  territorial  jurisdiction.     Being 

upon  the  ocean,  it  is  a  place  where  no  particular  nation 

has  jurisdiction ;  and  where,  consequently,  all  nations 

«  443        may  equally  exercise  their  international  rights  (o). 

Usage  of  na-       Whatever  may  be  the  true  original  abstract  principle 

ing  enemas    of  natural  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 

feutrai'vesaeia  constant  usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  nations,  from 

to  capture.      ^e   eariiest  times,   have  subjected    enemy's  goods  in 

neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize  of 

^j^rtv     This  constant  and  universal  usage  has  only  been 

interrupted  by  treaty  stipulations,  forming  a  temporary 

conventional  law  between  thel  parties  to  such  stipula- 

8  443       tionsdO-  *X 

Neutral  "  The   regulations    and    practiceNof    certain   maritime 

VfiFm^n  nations,  at  different  periods,  have  n^t  only  considered     1 

toc^fi^ti^n  the  9oods  of  an  enemy>  laiien  'm  the  8>^PS  of  a  friend     ^ 
bytheordi-    \{^\q  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  ^confiscation  thea 

nances  of  r  '  m  \  \  J 

some  states,    neutral  vessel  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden.' 

(»)   Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  2,  §§  105—  66, 115—119,  200—206.    Alberious  Gen- 

107.  tilis,  Hisp.  Advoo.  lib.  i.  cap.  27.    Gro- 

(o)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  tius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6, 

oh.  9,  §  19.    Azuni,  Diritto  Maritimo,  {{  6,  26 ;  cap.  1,  §  5,  Note  6.     Bynkcr- 

Pt.  II.  ch.  3,  art.  2.    Letter  of  Ameri-  shoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

can  Envoys  at  Paris  to  M.  de  Talley-  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7, 

rand,  January,  1798.    Waite's  Ameri-  §   115.     Heineccius,  de  Nav.  ob  veot. 

can  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.  cap.  2,  §  9.    Loccenius,  de  Jure.  Marit. 

(p)  Consolato    del   Mare,    cap.   273.  lib.  ii.  cap.   4,   §   12.    Azuni,  Diritto 

Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  Marit.  Pt.  II.  ch.  3,  art.  1,  2. 
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This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified,  upon  a 
supposed  analogy  with  that  provision  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited  com- 
modities in  the  confiscation  pronounced  against  the 
prohibited  goods  themselves  (q). 

Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  all  vessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared 
lawful  prize  of  war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted 
by  the  preceding  prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was 
again  revived  by  the  righment  of  1744,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  "  in  case  there  should  be  found  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  goods  or  effects 
belonging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies,  the  goods  or  effects 
shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  restored." 
Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance,  admits 
that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744,  was 
peculiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain ;  but 
that  the  usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the 
goods  of  the  enemy  (r).  «  ^ 

Although  by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  indepen-  Goods  of  a 
dently  of  treaty  stipulations^  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  board  the 
found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable  to  capture  enemy,  liable 
and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which  subjects  wXfprLM°n 
to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  vessels  *****  °* Bome 

°  '  nations. 

of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  justice. 

It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  presump- 
n  tion  that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such 

a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof, 
a  and  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians 
,    call  presumptiones  Juris  et  dejure,  and  which  are  conclusive 

upon  the  party. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may 

be,  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain 

nations,   and   enforced  by  them   at   different  periods. 

Thus,  by  the  French  ordinances  of   1538,  1543,  and 

(q)  Barbeyrac,  Note  to  Grotius,  lib.  (r)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.     Dee 

Hi.  cap.  6,  §  6,  Note  1.  Prises,  art.  7.    Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 

of  Nations,  pp.  111—114. 
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1584,  the  goods  of  a  friend,  laden  on  board  the  ships  of 
an  enemy,  are  declared  good  and  lawful  prize.  The 
contrary  was  provided  by  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
1650;  but  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  the  former  rule  was  again  established.  Valin  and 
Pothier  are  able  to  find  no  better  argument  in  support 
of  this  rule,  than  that  those  who  lade  their  goods  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessels  thereby  favour  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  act  are  considered  in  law  as 
submitting  themselves  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel; 
and  Valin  asks,  "How  can  it  be  that  the  goods  of  friends 
and  allies,  found  in  an  enemy's  ship,  should  not  be  liable 
to  confiscation,  whilst  even  those  of  subjects  are  liable 
to  it  ?  "  To  which  Pothier  himself  furnishes  the  proper 
answer:  that,  in  respect  to  goods,  the  property  of  the 
king's  subjects,  in  lading  them  on  board  an  enemy's 
vessels  they  contravene  the  law  which  interdicts  to  them 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  deserve 
to  lose  their  goods  for  this  violation  of  the  law  (A). 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  this  rule  is 
attempted  to  be  supported,  consists  in  assuming,  what 
requires  to  be  proved,  that,  by  the  act  of  lading  his 
goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  the  neutral  submits 
himself  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  for  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  capture  and 
confiscation  ex  re,  since  their  character  of  neutral  pro- 
perty exempts  them  from  this  liability.  Nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  they  are  thus  liable  ex  delicto,  unless  it  be 
first  proved  that  the  act  of  lading  them  on  board  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  that  Bynkershoek  concludes  that  this  rule,  where 
merely  established  by  the  prize  ordinances  of  a  belli- 
gerent power,  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles. 
Where,  indeed,  it  is  made  by  special  compact  the  equi- 
valent for  the  converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  this  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretentions  may  be 
fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by  the 

(h)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.    Dee  Prises,  art.  7.    Pothier,  Traite"  de  Pro- 
priety No.  96. 
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neutral,  that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods.  These 
two  maxims  have  been,  in  fact,  commonly  thus  coupled 
in  the  various  treaties  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to 
simplify  the  judicial  inquiries  into  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  resolving  them  into 
the    mere   question   of    the   national   character   of  the 

shiP-  .  .  §445. 

The  two  maxims  are  not,  however,  inseparable.     The  The  two 

primitive  law,  independently  of  international  compact,  free  ships  free 
rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that  war  gives  a  right  to  LJjmAv* 
capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  no  right  to  noTneoesS- 
capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  right  to  capture  an  ^^n" 
enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where  the 
goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  them 
from  capture.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral 
vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  not  such  a  place.  The  exemp- 
tion of  neutral  property  from  capture  has  no  other 
exceptions  than  those  arising  from  the  carrying  of  con- 
traband, breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogous  cases, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  gives  to  the  belligerent 
a  right  to  treat  his  property  as  enemy's  property.  The 
neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  an  enemy's 
property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States  have 
changed  this  simple  and  natural  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  by  mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  accord- 
ing as  they  believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the 
one  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition,  that  enemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  that  neutral 
bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  and  gives  to  the  neutral 
flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  primitive  law  of 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  subjecting 
neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  to 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made  by  the 
neutral  to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a 
privilege  he  possessed  under  the  pre-existing  law  of 
nations ;  but  neither  reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two 
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concessions  so  indissoluble,  that  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  determined  that  the  Treaty  of  1795, 
between  them  and  Spain,  which  stipulated  that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods,  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
converse  proposition,  that  enemy  ships  should  make 
enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent  as  to  the  latter ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  goods  of  a  Spanish  subject, 
found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war. 
And  although  it  was  alleged,  that  the  prize  law  of  Spain 
would  subject  the  property  of  American  citizens  to  con- 
demnation, when  found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her 
enemy,  the  court  refused  to  condemn  Spanish  property 
found  on  board  a  vessel  of  their  enemy,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity ;  because  the  American  government 
had  not  manifested  its  will  to  retaliate  upon  Spain ;  and 
until  this  will  was  manifested  by  some  legislative  act, 
the  court  was  bound  by  the  general  law  of  nations 
constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  (*). 
Conventional  The  conventional  law,  in  respect  to  the  rule  now  in 
Mfrfr***"  question,  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  according  to 
gwds.  faQ  fluctuating  policy   and  interests   of    the    different 

maritime  States  of  Europe.  It  has  been  much  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law;  but  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  modern  treaties  in  favour  of  the 
maxim,  free  ships  free  goods ,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
connected  with  the  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy 
goods  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  for  two  centuries  past, 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  establish,  by  com- 
pact, the  principle,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  should 
exempt  the  cargo,  even  if  enemy's  property,  from  capture 
and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  The  capitulation 
granted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
in  1604,  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  form  the 
earliest  example  of  a  relaxation  of  the  primitive  rule  of 

(«)  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 
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the  maritime  law  of  nations,  as  recognized  by  the  Consa- 
lato  del  Mare,  by  which  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found 
on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  were  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  But  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  instrument  will  show,  that  it  was  not  a 
reciprocal  compact  between  France  and  Turkey,  intended 
to  establish  the  more  liberal  maxim  of  free  ships  free 
goods ;  but  was  a  gratuitous  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  Sultan,  of  a  special  privilege,  by  which  the  goods  of 
French  subjects  laden  on  board  the  vessels  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  goods  of  his  enemies  laden  on  board  French 
vessels,  were  both  exempted  from  capture  by  Turkish 
cruisers.  The  capitulation  expressly  declares,  art  10: — 
"Parce  que  des  sujets  de  la  France  naviguent  sur  vais- 
seaux  appartenans  k  nos  ennemis,  et  les  chargent  de 
leurs  marchandises,  et  dtant  rencontres,  ils  sont  faits  le 
plus  souvent  esclaves,  et  leurs  marchandises  prises ;  pour 
cette  cause,  nous  commandons  et  voulons  qu'k  Favenir, 
ils  ne  puissent  6tre  pris  sous  ce  pr^texte,  ni  leurs  facult^s 
confisqu^es,  h  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  trouv^s  sur  vais- 
seaux  en  course/'  etc.  Art.  12 : — "  Que  les  marchan- 
dises qui  s^ront  chargdes  sur  vaisseaux  fran<jais  appar- 
tenantes  aux  ennemis  de  notre  Porte,  ne  puissent  6tre 
prises  sous  couleur  qu'ils  sont  de  nos  dits  ennemis, 
puisque  ainsi  est  notre  vouloir  "  (k). 

It  became,  at  an  early  period,  an  object  of  interest  Treaties  of 
with    Holland,    a    great    commercial    and    navigating  thissubjeot. 
country,  whose  permanent  policy  was  essentially  pacific, 

(k)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  of  A  mini  and  other  compilers,  into  the 

Franchise,  torn.  ii.  p.  226.    M.  Flassan  erroneous  conclusion,  that   the    above 

observes : — "  C'est  a  tort  qu'on  a  donn6  capitulation  was  intended  to  change  the 

a  oes  Capitulations  le  nom  de  fraite,  le-  primitive  law,  as  observed  among  the 

quel  suppose  deux  parties  contractantes,  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean 

stipulans  sur  leurs  intercts ;   ici  on  ne  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  substitute 

trouve  que  des  concessions  de  privileges,  a  more  liberal  rule  for  that  of  the  Con- 

et  des  exemptions    de   pure   libe'ralitc  solato  del  Mare,   of  which  the  Turks 

faites  par  la  Porte  a  la  France."     In  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have 

the  first  English  edition  of  this  work,  been  ignorant,   and  which  the  French 

and  also  in  another  more  recently  pub-  king  did  not  stipulate  to  relax  in  their 

lished,  under  the  title  of  "  History  of  favour,  where  the  goods  of  his  enemies 

the  Law  of  Nations,"  the  author  has  should  be  found  on  board  Turkish  vessels, 
been  misled,  by  following  the  authority 
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to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  severe   rules  which  had 
been   previously  observed  in  maritime  warfare.     The 
States-General   of  the   United   Provinces  having  com- 
plained of  the  provisipns  in  the  French  ordinance   of 
Henry  II.,  1538,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Republic,  in  1646,  by  which 
the  operation  of  the  ordinance,  so  far  as  respected  the 
capture  and  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels  for  carrying 
enemy's  property,  was   suspended ;    but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  any  relaxation  as  to  the  liability  to 
capture  of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels.     The 
Dutch  negotiator  in  Paris,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the   grand    pensionary   De   Witt,   states    that  he  had 
obtained  the  "  repeal  of  the  pretended  French  law,  que 
role  d'ennemi  confisque  cclle  d'ami;   so   that   if,  for  the 
future,  there  should  be  found  in  a  free  Dutch  vessel 
effects  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  these  effects 
alone  will  be  confiscable,  and  the  ship  with  the  other 
goods  will  be  restored ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
twenty-fourth  article   of  my  Instructions,  where  it  is 
said  that  the   freedom  of  the  ship  ought  to  free  the 
cargo,  even  if  belonging  to  an   enemy."     This  latter 
concession  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  Spain  by 
the   Treaty  of   1650;    from   France  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1662;  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  signed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  peace  at  Nimiguen  in  1678, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in   1697.      The 
same   stipulation  was   continued  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyr^ndes  between   France   and  Spain,  in   1659.     Tho 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  was  coupled,  in  these  treaties, 
with  its  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.     The 
same  concession  was  obtained  by  Holland  from  England, 
in  1668  and  1674,  as  the  price  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  countries  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.     These  treaties  gave  rise,  in  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1756  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  a 
very  remarkable  controversy  between  the  British  and 
Dutch  Governments,  in  which  it  was  contended,  on  the 
one  side,  that  Great  Britain  had  violated  the  rights  ft£ 
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neutral  commerce,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  States- 
General  had  not  fulfilled  the  guaranty  which  constituted 
the  equivalent  for  the  concession  made  to  the  neutral 
flag,  in  derogation  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations  (I).       o  ^8 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  concluded  Portuguese 
between  the  Republic  of  England  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  1654,  by  which  the  principle  of  free  ships 
free  goods,  coupled  with  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy 
ships  enemy  goods,  was  adopted  between  the  contracting 
parties.  This  stipulation  continued  to  form  the  con- 
ventional law  between  the  two  nations,  also  closely 
connected  by  political  alliance,  until  the  revision  of  this 
treaty  in  1810,  when  the  stipulation  in  question  was 
omitted,  and  has  never  since  been  renewed.  »  ^g 

The  principle  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  should  Union  of  the 

.  -ill-..        two  maxims 

determine  that  of  the  cargo,  was  adopted  by  the  treaties  in  treaties. 
of  Utrecht  of  1713,  subsequently  confirmed  by  those  of 
1721  and  1739,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris  in 
1763,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  (m).  „  ,— 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  consuetudinary  and  con-  Armed 

,    ,  .-..  ...  .       .      ,  .   .  neutrality  of 

ventional  law  prevailing  among  the  principal  maritime  mo. 
powers  of  Europe,  when  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  British  North  American  colonies,  now  constituting 
the  United  States,  gave  rise  to  a  maritime  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
those  powers  which  remained  neutral  in  this  war,  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles  issued,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1778, 
an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  French  cruisers,  pro- 
hibiting the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  even  when  bound 
to  or  from  enemy  ports,  unless  laden  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  contraband  articles  destined  for  the  enemy's 

(/)  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  Neutral   Nations    daring    the    present 

vi.  pt.  i.  p.  342.    Flassan,  Histoire  de  War,"  which  contains  a  very  full  and 

la  Diploma  tie  Francaise,  torn.  iii.  p.  451.  instructive  discussion  of  the  question  of 

A  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  occa-  neutral  navigation,  both  as  resting  on 

gion  of  this  controversy  between  the  the  primitive  law  of  nations  and  on 

British  and  Dutch  governments,  by  the  treaties.    London,  8vo.  1757.     2nd  ed. 

elder  Lord  Liverpool,   (then  Mr.  Jen-  1794;  3rd  ed.  1801. 
kinson,)  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  on  the  (m)  Wheaton'sHist.  Law  of  Nations, 

Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  pp.  120—125. 
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use;  reserving  the  right  to  revoke  this  concession, 
unless  the  enemy  should  adopt  a  reciprocal  measure 
within  six  months.  The  British  government,  far  from 
adopting  any  such  measure,  issued  in  March,  1780,  an 
order  in  council  suspending  the  special  stipulations 
respecting  neutral  commerce  and  navigation  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1674,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  upon  the  alleged  ground  that 
the  States-General  had  refused  to  fulfil  the  reciprocal 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  this  order 
in  council,  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  com- 
municated to  the  different  belligerent  and  neutral 
powers  the  famous  declaration  of  neutrality,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  acceded  to  by  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  belligerent;  and  by 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  as  neutral  powers. 
By  this  declaration,  which  afterwards  became  the  basis 
of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers,  the  rule 
that  free  ships  make  make  free  goods  was  adopted, 
without  the  previously  associated  maxim  that  enemy 
ships  should  make  enemy  goods.  The  Court  of  London 
answered  this  declaration  by  appealing  to  the  "  prin- 
ciples generally  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  nations, 
being  the  only  law  between  powers  where  no  treaties 
subsist;"  and  to  the  "  tenor  of  its  different  engagements 
with  other  powers,  where  those  engagements  had  altered 
the  primitive  law  by  mutual  stipulations,  according  to 
the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  parties." 
Circumstances  rendered  it  convenient  for  the  British 
government  to  dissemble  its  resentment  towards  Russia, 
and  the  other  northern  powers,  and  the  war  was  termi- 
nated without  any  formal  adjustment  of  this  dispute 
between  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
§  451,  armed  neutrality  (n). 
Treaties  By  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in 

uniting  the  J  *■ 

(n)  Flassan,  Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  pp.  345 — 356 ;  vol.  xxir.  p.  300.  Whea- 
tom.  vii.  pp.  183,  273.  Annual  Be-  ton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  294— 
gister,  vol.  zziii.  p.  205,  State  Papers,      805. 
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1783,  between  Great  Britian,  France,  and  Spain,  the  maximBnot 
treaties  of  Utrecht  were  once  more  revived  and  con- 
firmed. This  confirmation  was  again  reiterated  in  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1786,  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  two  kindred  maxims  were  once 
more  associated.  In  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  in  1797, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  to  renew  all  the  former  treaties  between 
the  two  countries  confirmatory  of  those  of  Utrecht. 
This  proposition  was  objected  to  by  the  French  mini- 
sters, for  several  reasons  foreign  to  the  present  subject ; 
to  which  Lord  Malmesbury  replied  that  these  treaties 
were  become  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  infinite  con- 
fusion would  result  from  their  not  being  renewed.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  his  lordship  meant  to  refer  to 
the  territorial  arrangements  rather  than  to  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  contained  in  these  treaties.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  not  renewed, 
either  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  by  that  of 
Paris  in  1814.  «  „~ 

During  the  protracted  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  Practice  " 
all  the  belligerent  powers  began  by  discarding  in  practice,  iwd 
not  only  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  but  even  Revolntion- 
the  generally  received  maxims  of  international  law,  by 
which  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war 
had  been  previously  regulated.  "  Russia,"  says  Von 
Martens,  "  made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  and 
with  Prussia,  to  induce  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  re- 
nounce all  intercourse  with  France,  and  especially  to 
prohibit  their  carrying  goods  to  that  country.  The 
incompatibility  of  this  pretension  with  the  principles 
established  by  Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  the  pretext, 
that  in  a  war  like  that  against  revolutionary  France,  the 
rights  of  neutrality  did  not  come  in  question."  France, 
on  her  part,  revived  the  severity  of  her  ancient  prize 
code,  by  decreeing,  not  only  the  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  the  goods  of  her  enemies  found  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  but  even  of  the  vessels  themselves  laden 
with  goods  of  British  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture. 
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Armed  But  in  the  further  progress  of  the  war,  the  principles 

1800.  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of 

the  northern  powers  in  1780,  were  revived  by  a  new 
maritime  confederacy  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  formed  in  1800,  to  which  Prussia  acceded. 
This  league  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and 
the  principle  now  in  question  was  expressly  relinquished 
by  Russia  in  the  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1801,  between  that  power  and  the  British  Government, 
and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France,  a  decla- 
ration was  issued  by  the  Russian  Court,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  proclaimed 
anew,  and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  In  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  France  was  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia ; 
but  no  convention  respecting  the  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce  and  navigation  has  been  since  concluded 
§  464.  between  these  two  powers  (o). 
tu^iB^of  ^e  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  intercourse 
E?«>pe  of  the  European  States  is  regulated,  has  been  adopted  by 

America,  and  the  new  communities  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Seaty.  J  western  hemisphere,  and  was  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  obligatory  upon  them  during  the  war  of  their 
revolution.  During  that  war  the  American  Courts  of 
Prize  acted  upon  the  generally  received  principles  of 
European  public  law,  that  enemy's  propert}T  in  neutral 
vessels  was  liable  to,  whilst  neutral  property  in  an  enemy's 
vessel  was  exempt  from  capture  and  confiscation ;  until 
Congress  issued  an  ordinance  recognizing  the  maxims  of 
the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  the  other  belli- 
gerent powers.  In  the  instructions  given  by  Congress, 
in  1784,  to  their  ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
different  European  Courts,  the  same  principles  were 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  by  which  the  inde- 

(©)  Wheaton's  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  397—401. 
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pendence  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  recognized. 
During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  United 
States,  being  neutral,  admitted  that  the  immunity  of 
their  flag  did  not  extend  to  cover  enemy's  property,  as  a 
principle  founded  in  the  customary  law  and  established 
usage  of  nations,  though  they  sought  every  opportunity 
of  substituting  for  it  the  opposite  maxim  of  free  ships 
free  goods,  by  conventional  arrangements  with  such 
nations  as  were  disposed  to  adopt  that  amendment  of 
the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
affirmed  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in 
the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize. 
It  was  true,  that  several  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea, 
overhauled,  carried  into  port,  and  detained,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  had,  in  many 
instances,  introduced,  by  special  treaties,  the  principle 
that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly 
ships  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  embarrassing 
to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain 
and  loss  :  but  this  was  altogether  the  effect  of  particular 
treaty,  controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between 
such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it.  Eng- 
land had  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigorous 
principle,  having  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  was  recollected, 
agreed  to  the  modification  of  letting  the  property  of  the 
goods  follow  that  of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one 
of  her  treaties  with  France.  The  United  States  had 
adopted  this  modification  in  their  treaties  with  France, 
with  the  United  Netherlands,  and  with  Prussia;  and, 
therefore,  as  to  those  powers,  American  vessels  covered 
the  goods  of  their  enemies,  and  the  United  States  lost 
their  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of  those 
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powers.  With  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Austria,  the  United  States  had  then  no  treaties;  and 
therefore  had  nothing  to  oppose  them  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy  goods  are 
lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  ships  of  a  friend.  Nor 
was  it  perceived  that  France  could,  on  the  whole,  suffer ; 
for  though  she  lost  her  goods  in  American  vessels,  when 
found  therein  by  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Austria ; 
yet  she  gained  American  goods  when  found  in  the 
vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  the  United 
Netherlands,  or  Prussia :  and  as  the  Americans  had 
more  goods  afloat  in  the  vessels  of  those  six  nations, 
than  France  had  afloat  in  their  vessels,  France  was  the 
gainer,  and  they  the  losers,  by  the  principle  of  the 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  were  the  losers  in  every  direction  of  that  prin- 
ciple ;  for  when  it  worked  in  their  favour,  it  was  to  save 
the  goods  of  their  friends ;  when  it  worked  against  them, 
it  was  to  lose  their  own,  and  they  would  continue  to  lose 
whilst  it  was  only  partially  established.  When  they 
should  have  established  it  with  all  nations,  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  neither  to  gain  nor  lose,  but  would  be 
less  exposed  to  vexatious  searches  at  sea.  To  this  condi- 
tion the  United  States  were  endeavouring  to  advance ; 
but  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  other  nations,  they 
could  only  obtain  it  when  others  should  be  ready  to 

§465.       concur(^)- 
Conflict  in  By  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the  United  States  and 

treaS^th  Great  Britain,  article  17,  it  was  stipulated  that  vessels, 
'^SlKebm^  captured  on  suspicion  of  having  on  board  enemy's  pro- 
perty or  contraband  of  war,  should  be  carried  to  the 
nearest  port  for  adjudication,  and  that  part  of  the  cargo 
only  which  consisted  of  enemy's  property,  or  contraband 
for  the  enemy's  use,  should  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel 

( p)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  American  Minister  at  Paris,   Sept.  9, 

July  24,  1793.    Waite's  State  Papers,  1801.    Jefferson's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p. 

vol.  i.  p.  134.    See  also  President  Jef-  489. 
feraon's  Letter  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Livingston, 
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be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  her  cargo. 
In  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  rule  oifree  ships  free  goods  had  been  stipulated ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  France  complained  that 
her  goods  were  taken  out  of  American  vessels  without 
resistance  by  the  United  States,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
abandoned  by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  their  ante- 
cedent engagements  to  France,  recognizing  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality. 

To  these  complaints,  it  was  answered  by  the  American 
government,  that  when  the  treaty  of  1778  was  concluded, 
the  armed  neutrality  had  not  been  formed,  and  conse- 
quently the  state  of  things  on  which  that  treaty  operated 
was  regulated  by  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  By 
that  law,  free  ships  did  not  make  free  goods,  nor  enemy 
ships  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  in  the 
treaty  of  1778  formed  an  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
which  retained  its  obligation  in  all  cases  where  not 
changed  by  compact.  Had  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  been  formed,  or 
had  it  entirely  omitted  any  stipulation  on  the  subject, 
the  belligerent  right  would  still  have  existed.  The 
treaty  did  not  concede  a  new  right,  but  only  mitigated 
the  practical  exercise  of  a  right  already  acknowledged  to 
exist.  The  desire  of  establishing  universally  the  prin- 
ciple, that  neutral  ships  should  make  neutral  goods,  was 
felt  by  no  nation  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  object  which  they  kept  in  view,  and 
would  pursue  by  such  means  as  their  judgment  might 
dictate.  But  the  wish  to  establish  a  principle  was  essen- 
tially different  from  an  assumption  that  it  is  already 
established.  However  solicitous  America  might  be  to 
pursue  all  proper  means  tending  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  this  principle  by  any  or  all  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  she  had  never  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
that  consent  by  force.  The  United  States  would  only 
arm  to  defend  their  own  rights :  neither  their  policy  nor 
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their  interests  permitted  them  to  arm  in  order  to  compel 
«  458        a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  others  (q). 
Discuasion  The  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  had  been  stipulated 

American  and  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  art.  12,  between  the  United  States 
governments,  and  Prussia,  without  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy  ships 
enemy  goods.  By  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty  it  was 
provided,  that  "  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
be  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  the  free  inter- 
course and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  powers  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in 
full  peace,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate 
freely  to  and  from  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free  goods,  inso- 
much that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
although  such  things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other ; 
and  the  same  freedom  shall  be  extended  to  persons 
who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vessel,  although  they  should 
be  enemies  to  the  other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in 
o  45y  actual  service  of  such  enemy." 
American  The  above  treaty  having  expired,  by  its  own  limita- 

omitthernie  tion,  in  1796,  a  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the 
freegoode^  American  and  Prussian  governments  for  its  renewal.  In 
the  instructions  given  by  the  former  to  its  plenipo- 
tentiary, Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  stated  that  the  prin- 
ciple oifree  ships  free  goods,  recognized  in  the  12th  article, 
was  a  principle  which  the  United  States  had  adopted  in 
all  their  treaties  (except  that  with  Great  Britain),  and 
which  they  sincerely  desired  might  become  universal ; 
but  they  had  found  by  experience,  that  treaties  formed 
for  this  object  were  of  little  or  no  avail;  because  the 
principle  was  not  universally  admitted  among  maritime 
nations.  It  had  not  been  observed  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  when  it  would  operate  to  their  benefit ; 
and  might  be  insisted  on  only  when  it  would  prove 

(?)  Letter  of  the  American  Envoys  at      1798.     Waite's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
Paris,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Pinkney,  and      pp.  38 — 47. 


Gerry,  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17, 
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injurious  to  their  interests.  The  American  plenipoten- 
tiary was  therefore  directed  to  propose  to  the  Prussian 
cabinet  the  abandonment  of  this  article  in  the  new 
treaty  which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  (r). 

It  was  further  stated,  in  an  additional  explanatory 
instruction  given  by  the  American  government  to  its 
plenipotentiary,  that  in  the  former  instruction,  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  United  States  were  meant  to  be 
expressed,  that  the  principle  oifree  ships  free  goods  should 
become  universal.  This  principle  was  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  them,  because  their  naval  concerns  were 
mercantile  and  not  warlike;  and  it  would  readily  be 
perceived,  that  the  abandonment  of  that  principle  was 
suggested  by  the  measures  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
during  the  war  then  existing,  in  which  the  United 
States  had  found  that  neither  the  obligations  of  the 
pretended  modern  law  of  nations,  nor  the  solemn  stipula- 
tions of  treaties,  secured  its  observation ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  made  the  sport  of  events.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  to  the  President  desirable  to 
avoid  renewing  an  obligation  which  would  probably  be 
enforced  when  their  interest  might  require  its  dissolution, 
and  be  contemned  when  they  might  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  its  observance.  It  was  possible,  that  in  the  then 
pending  negotiations  of  peace,  the  principle  of  free  ships 
free  goods  might  be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime 
powers ;  in  which  case  the  United  States  would  be  among 
the  first  of  the  other  powers  to  accede  to  it,  and  to  observe 
it  as  a  universal  rule.  The  result  of  the  negotiations 
would  probably  be  known  to  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiary, before  the  renewal  of  the  Prussian  Treaty ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  conform  his  stipulations  on  this 
point  to  the  result  of  those  negotiations.  But  if  the 
negotiations  for  peace  should  be  broken  up,  and  the 
war  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the  United  States 
should  be  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  then  it  would 
be  extremely  impolitic  to  confine  the  exertions  of  their 

(r)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Minister  of  the  V.  8. 
at  Berlin,  July  15,  1797. 
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armed  vessels  within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  of 
nations  prescribes.     If,  for  instance,  France  should  pro- 
ceed, from  her  predatory  attacks  on  American  commerce, 
to  open  war,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  any  other 
limitations  would  be  apparent.     All  her  commerce  would 
be  sheltered  under  neutral  flags ;   whilst  the  American 
commerce  would  remain  exposed  to  the  havoc  of  her 
§  468.       numerous  cruisers  (*). 
Objection  of        in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,  the 
Adams  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  questioned  the  expediency  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  stipulation  contained  in 
the  12th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1785.     He  stated  that 
the  principle  of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  pro- 
perty had  always  been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers 
not  having  large  navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect 
had  been,  in  all  wars,  more  or  less  violated.    In  the  then 
present  war,  indeed,  they  had  been  less  respected  than 
usual;  because  Great  Britain  had  held  a  more  uncon- 
trolled command  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  concede  the  principle ;  and  because  France 
had   disclaimed  most  of  the  received  and  established 
ideas  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  considered  herself  as 
liberated  from  all  the  obligations  towards  other  States 
which  interfered  with  her  present  objects,  or  the  interests 
of  the  moment.     Even  during  that  war,  however,  several 
decrees  of  the  French  Convention,  passed  at  times  when 
the  force  of  solemn  national  engagements  was  felt,  had 
recognized  the  promise  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  1778, 
between  the  United  States  and  France ;  and,  at  times, 
this  promise  had  been,   in  a  great   degree,    observed. 
France  was  still  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling Great  Britain  to  assent  to  them.     Indeed,  eveiy 
naval  State  was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal 
maxims  in  maritime  affairs,  against  the  domineering  policy 
of  the  latter  power.    Every  instance,  therefore,  in  which 
those  principles  which  favour  the  rights  of  neutrality 
should  be  abandoned  by  neutral  powers,  was  to  be  re- 

(«)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  July  17,  1797. 
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gretted,  as  furnishing  argument,  or  at  least  example,  to 
support  the  British  doctrines.  There  was  certainly  a 
great  inconvenience,  when  two  maritime  States  were  at 
war,  for  a  neutral  nation  to  be  bound  by  one  principle  to 
one  of  the  parties,  and  by  its  opposite  to  the  other ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  it  was  never  to  be  expected  that  an  engagement 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality  would  be  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  either  of  the  warring  States.  It 
appeared  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  that  the  stipur 
lation  ought  to  be  made  contingent,  and  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  agree,  that  in  all  cases  when  one 
of  the  parties  should  be  at  war,  and  the  other  neutral,  the 
neutral  bottom  should  cover  enemy's  property,  provided 
the  enemy  of  the  warring  power  admitted  the  same  principle, 
and  practised  upon  it  in  their  Courts  of  Admiralty ;  but 
if  not,  that  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ordinary  law  of  na- 
tions should  be  observed  (t).  «  45g 

In  a  subsequent  communication  of  the  American  Mr.  Adams 
plenipotentiary  to  his  government,  he  states  that  he  SegStfecfc. 
should  be  guided  by  its  instructions  relative  to  this  mat- 
ter, although  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  previous  treaty  would  be  inexpedient. 
Sweden  and  Prussia  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the 
principle  of  making  the  ship  protect  the  cargo.  They 
had  more  than  once  contended,  that  such  is  the  rule  even 
by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.  A  Danish  writer  of 
some  reputation,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  commerce  of 
neutrals  in  times  of  war,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  and 
argued  formally,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  free  ships 
make  free  goods  (w).  Lampredi,  a  recent  Florentine 
author,  upon  the  same  topic,  had  discussed  the  question 
at  length ;  and  contended  that  by  the  natural  law,  in  this 
case:  there  is  a  collision  of  two  rights  equally  valid ;  that 
the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  detain,  but  that  the  neutral 
has  an  equal  right  to  refuse  to  be  detained.  This  reduced 
the  matter  to  a  mere  question  of  force,  in  which  the  belli- 
es Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  («)  Httbner,  De  la  Saisie  dee  Bati- 
Pickering,  October  31,  1797;  May  17,  mens  neutres.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of 
1798.                                                              Nations,  pp.  219—229. 
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gerent,  being  armed,  naturally  enjoys  the  best  advan- 
tage (z).  He  confessed  that  the  reasoning  of  Lampredi 
had,  in  his  mind,  great  weight,  and  that  this  writer 
appeared  to  have  stated  the  question  in  its  true  light. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  intended  to  propose  a 
conditional  article,  putting  the  principle  upon  a  footing 
of  reciprocity,  and  agreeing  that  the  principle,  with 
regard  to  bottom  and  cargo,  should  depend  upon  the 
principle  guiding  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  enemy* 
This  would  at  once  discover  the  American  inclination 
and  attachment  to  the  liberal  rule,  and  yet  not  make 
them  the  victims  of  their  adherence  to  it,  while  violated 
by  their  adversaries.  Acting  under  the  instructions  of 
his  government,  he  should  not  accede  to  the  renewal  of 
g  460  *k°  article,  under  its  form  in  the  previous  treaty  (y). 
Proposal"  The  American  negotiator,  following  the  letter  of  his 

Prussia  instructions,  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Prus- 

sian plenipotentiaries,  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  article, 
the  ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  subjects  to 
seizure  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels. 
This  proposition  was  supported,  upon  the  ground  that 
although  the  principle,  which  communicates  to  the  cargo 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  would  be  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  of  Prussia,  and  of  all  the 
powers  preserving  neutrality  in  maritime  wars,  if  it  could 
be  universally  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  belli- 
gerent powers ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  powers 
most  frequently  engaged  in  naval  wars  did  not  recognize, 
or,  if  they  recognized,  did  not  respect,  the  principle. 
The  United  States  had  experienced,  during  the  then 
present  war,  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  formal  treaty 
did  not  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  this  principle ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  only  contributed  to  accumulate  the 
losses  of  their  citizens,  by  encouraging  them  to  load 
their  vessels  with  merchandise  declared  free,  which  they 
had,  notwithstanding,  seen  taken  and  confiscated,  as  if  no 

(x)  Lampredi,    Del    Commercio    dei      314,  319. 
Popoli  neutrali  in  Tempo  de  Gruerra.  (y)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary 

Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.      Pickering,  May  25,  1798. 
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engagement  had  promised  them  complete  security.  At 
the  then  present  moment,  neither  of  the  powers  at  war 
admitted  the  freedom  of  enemy's  property  on  board 
neutral  vessels.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  be  involved  in  war  with  one 
or  the  other  of  those  powers,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
behold  her  enemy  possess  the  advantage  of  a  free  con-  .  . 

veyance  for  his  goods,  without  possessing  the  advantage 
herself,  or  else  to  violate  her  own  engagements,  by 
treating  the  neutral  party  as  the  enemy  should  treat 

her(*)'  .  .  §461. 

The  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  answer  to  these  Answer  of 

arguments,  stated  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 

ancient  principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  had  been 

little  respected  in  the  two  last  wars,  and  especially  in 

that  which  still  subsisted ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true 

that  it  had  served,  until  the  present  time,  as  the  basis  of 

the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations ;  that  it  had  been, 

and  was  still  maintained,  in  consequence.     If  it  should 

be  suddenly  abandoned  and  subverted  in  the  midst  of 

the  then  present  war,  the  following  consequences  would 

result : — 

1.  An  inevitable  confusion  in  all  the  commercial  spe- 
culations of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  all  the 
claims  prosecuted  by  them  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  for  illegal  captures. 

2.  A  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  which  sus- 
tained the  ancient  principle,  at  that  very  moment,  by 
armed  convoys. 

3.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  establishing,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  principle  that  neutral  property  on 
board  enemy  vessels  should  be  free  from  capture.  The  belli- 
gerent powers  would  be  no  more  disposed  to  admit  this 
principle  than  the  other,  and  it  would  furnish  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  authorize  their  tribunals  to  condemn 
prizes  made  in  contravention  of  the  ancient  rule. 

4.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of 

(s)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  IOC.  Finkenfltein,  Alyensleban,  and  Haugwitz,  July  11, 
1798. 
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Europe  should  be  willing  to  recognize  the  principle  pro- 
posed to  be  substituted  by  the  United  States,  it  would 
only  increase  the  existing  embarrassments  incident  to 
judicial  proceedings  respecting  maritime  captures;  as, 
instead  of  determining  the  national  character  of  the  cargo 
by  that  of  the  vessel,  it  would  become  necessary  to  fur- 
«  462  n^  sePara*e  proofs  applicable  to  each. 
Proposal  All  these  difficulties  combined  induced  the  Prussian 


XruMaf.  minister  to  insist  on  inserting  the  12th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1785  in  the  new  treaty,  qualified  with  the 
following  additional  stipulation. 

"  That  experience  having  unfortunately  proved,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  that  the  ancient  principle  of 
free  neutral  navigation  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected 
by  the  belligerent  powers,  the  two  contracting  parties 
propose,  after  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree, 
either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly  with  the 
other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  such  an  arrangement  as  may 
serve  to  establish,  by  fixed  and  permanent  rules,  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  neutral  navigation  in  future  wars  "(a). 

Reply  of  The  American  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  this  commu- 

nication, stated,  that  the  alteration  in  the  former  treaty, 
proposed  by  his  government,  was  founded  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  enemy's 
property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  is  subject  to  capture, 
whilst  neutral  property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels  is 
free.  That  this  rule  could  not  be  changed  but  by  the 
consent  of  all  maritime  powers,  or  by  special  treaties, 
the  stipulations  of  which  could  only  extend  to  the  con- 
tracting parties.  That  the  opposite  principle,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
armed  neutrality  during  the  war  of  American  Independ- 
ence, had  not  been  universally  recognized  even  at  that 
period;  and  had  not  been  observed,  during  the  then 
present  war,  by  any  one  of  the  powers  who  acceded  to 
that  system.     That  Prussia  herself,  whilst  she  remained 

(a)  MM.  Finkensteiii,  Alvenrieben,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  26th 
September,  1798. 
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a  party  to  the  war  against  France,  did  not  admit  the 
principle;  and  that,  at  the  then  present  moment,  the 
ancient  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  subsisted  in  its 
whole  force  between  all  the  powers,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  contrary  rule  was  stipulated  by  a  positive 
treaty. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  freedom  of 
neutral  property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  re- 
cognize, as  subject  to  capture,  enemy's  property  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels,  npthing  more  was  intended  than  to 
confirm  by  the  treaty  those  principles  which  already 
existed  independently  of  all  treaty ;  it  was  not  intended 
to  make,  but  to  avoid  a  change,  in  the  actual  order  of 
things. 

Far  from  wishing  to  dictate,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
belligerent  powers,  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  an 
agreement  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  could, 
in  any  manner,  serve  as  a  rule  to  other  powers  not 
parties  to  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  maritime  captures; 
and  as  the  effect  of  such  a  convention,  even  between  the 
contracting  parties,  would  not  be  retroactive,  but  would 
respect  the  future  only,  it  had  been  still  less  supposed 
that  the  just  claims  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  powers, 
whether  in  England  or  in  France,  on  account  of  illegal 
captures,  could  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  it. 

Nor  had  it  been  apprehended  that  such  a  convention 
would  produce  any  collision  with  the  northern  powers, 
since  they  could  not  be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  they 
were  not  parties ;  and  this  supposed  contradiction  would 
still  less  concern  Russia,  because,  far  from  having  main- 
tained the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
property,  she  had  engaged,  by  her  convention  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  25th  of  March,  1793,  to  employ  all 
her  efforts  against  it  during  the  then  present  war. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  by  their  convention  of  the 
27th  March,  1794,  engaged  reciprocally  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  all  Europe,  not  to  claim,  except  in 
those  cases  expressly  provided  for  by  treaty,  any  advan- 
tage not  founded  upon  the  universal  law  of  nations, 
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"  recognized  and  respected  unto  the  present  time  by  all 
the  powers  and  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe."  It 
was  not  conceived  possible  to  include,  under  this  de- 
scription, the  principle  that  the  cargo  must  abide  the 
doom  of  the  flag  under  which  it  is  transported ;  and  it 
might  be  added,  that  experience  had  constantly  demon- 
strated the  insufficiency  of  armed  convoys  to  protect  this 
principle,  since  they  were  seen  regularly  following,  with- 
out resistance,  the  merchant  vessel  under  their  convoy 
into  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  be  there 
adjudged  according  to  the  principles  established  by 
their  tribunals ;  principles  which  were  entirely  contrary 
to  that  by  which  the  ship  neutralizes  the  cargo. 

According  to  the  usage  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  all 
maritime  States,  the  proofs  as  to  the  national  character 
of  the  cargo  ought  to  be  distinct  from  those  which 
concern  that  of  the  vessel.  Even  in  those  treaties 
which  adopt  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the 
property,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  papers  applicable 
to  the  cargo,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  contraband. 
The  charter-party  and  the  bills  of  lading  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  as  being  required 
by  the  Prussian  tribunals,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to 
designate  as  essential  documents  in  the  new  treaty.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in 
question  would  not  require  a  single  additional  paper, 
and,  consequently,  would  not  increase  the  difficulty  of 
prosecuting  claims  against  captors;  at  the  utmost,  it 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  small  inconvenience, 
in  comparison  with  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  already  abandoned  by  almost  all 
the  maritime  powers,  and  which  had  been  efficaciously 
sustained  by  none  of  them ;  of  a  principle  which  would 
operate  injuriously  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
that  might  be  engaged  in  war,  whilst  its  enemy  would 
not  respect  it,  and  that  party  which  remained  neutral 
would  hold  out  to  its  subjects  the  illusory  promise  of  a 
free  trade,  only  to  see  it  intercepted  and  destroyed. 

But  as  the  views  of  the  Prussian  government  appeared 
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in  some  respects  to  differ  from  those  of  the  American, 
in  regard  to  the  true  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  it  appeared  to  the  Prussian  ministers  that  several 
inconveniences  might  result  from  the  substitution  of  the 
opposite  principle  to  that  contained  in  the  former  treaty, 
the  American  negotiator  proposed,  as  an  alternative, 
to  omit  entirely  the  stipulations  of  the  12th  article  in 
the  new  treaty ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave 
the  question  in  its  then  present  situation,  without  en- 
gaging either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  any  special 
stipulation  respecting  it.  And  as  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  stable  system,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
maintained  and  respected  in  future  wars,  was  an  im- 
portant object  to  commerce  in  general,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  contracting  parties,  he  was  willing  to  consent 
to  an  eventual  stipulation  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Prussian  ministers;  but  which,  without  implying,  on 
either  part,  the  admission  of  a  contested  principle, 
should  postpone  the  decision  of  it  until  after  the  general 
peace,  either  by  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the 
contracting  parties,  or  in  concert  with  other  powers 
interested  in  the  question.  The  United  States  would 
always  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  principles 
that  might  be  desired,  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war,  whenever  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  them  adopted  and 
recognized  in  a  manner  that  might  secure  their  practical 
execution  (b).  «  ^ 

The  Prussian  ministers  replied  to  this  counter-propo-  Farther  reply 
sition,  by  admitting  that  the  rule  by  which  neutral  ° 
property,  found  on  board  enemy's  vessels,  was  free  from 
capture,  had  been  formerly  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  European  powers,  and  was  established  in  several 
treaties  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  but 
they  asserted  that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  mari- 
time  and    commercial   nations,    ever  since  the  incon- 

(b)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alvensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  October 
29,  1798. 
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veniences  resulting  from  it  had  become  manifest.  In 
the  two  treaties  concluded  as  early  as  1646,  by  the 
United  Provinces,  with  France  and  with  England,  the 
rules  of  free  ships  free  goods,  and  of  enemy  ships  enemy 
goods,  were  stipulated;  and  these  principles,  once  laid 
down,  had  been  repeated  in  almost  all  the  treaties  since 
concluded  between  the  different  commercial  nations  of 
Europe.  The  convention  of  1793,  between  Russia  and 
England,  to  which  the  American  negotiator  had  referred, 
was  exclusively  directed  against  France,  and  merely 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  if,  during  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  allied 
powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  recog- 
nized principle,  this  momentary  deviation  could  only  be 
attributed  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  the 
less  certain  that  Prussia  had  never  followed  any  other 
than  one  and  the  same  permanent  system,  relative  to 
neutral  commerce  and  navigation.  This  system  was 
founded  upon  the  maxim  announced  in  the  12th  article 
of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  best 
accorded  with  the  general  convenience  of  commercial 
nations,  by  simplifying  the  proofs  of  national  character, 
and  exempting  neutral  navigation  from  vexatious  search 
and  interruption. 

The  Prussian  ministers  also  declared  their  conviction 
that,  during  the  then  present  war,  when  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  neutral  nations  had  been  subjected  to 
so  many  arbitrary  measures,  the  principle  proposed  by 
the  American  negotiator  would  not  be  more  respected 
than  the  former  rule;  several  recent  examples  having 
demonstrated  that  even  neutral  vessels,  exclusively 
laden  with  neutral  property,  had  been  subjected  to 
capture  and  confiscation,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts. But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion, as  both  the  parties  to  the  negotiation  were 
agreed  that,  instead  of  hazarding  a  new  stipulation, 
eventual  and  uncertain  in  its  effects,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  in  suspense  until  the  epoch  of  a  general 
peace,  and  then  to  seek  for  the  means  of  securing  the 
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freedom  of  neutral  commerce  upon  a  solid  basis  during 
future  wars.  §  435 

The  Prussian  ministers,  therefore,  propose  to  suppress  Sec°^1  f 
provisionally  the  12th  article  of  the  former  treaty,  and  Prussia. 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  following  stipulation : — 

"  Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785, 
according  to  which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  last  two  wars, 
and  especially  in  that  which  stills  subsists;  and  the 
contradictory  dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent 
powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present 
moment,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  propose,  after 
the  return  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately 
between  themselves,  or  conjointly  with  other  powers 
alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  per- 
manent principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the 
liberty  of  neutral  navigation  and  commerce  in  future 
wars  "(4  m  ^  §4e& 

In  his  reply  to  this  note,  the  American  negotiator  Suggestion  of 
declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  mB' 

stipulation  proposed  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  if  the 
following  words  could  be  omitted:  "And  the  contra- 
dictory dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent  powers 
not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present  moment." 
It  was  possible  that  the  belligerent  powers  might  find 
in  these  expressions  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  dispo- 
sitions, which  would  not  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  parties;  and,  besides,  the  American 
negotiator  would  desire  to  omit  entirely  an  allusion  to 
a  point,  of  which  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  defer  the  consideration,  rather  than  to  an- 
nounce it  formally  as  a  contested  question. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his  government  on 


(c)   MM.  Finkenstein,    Alvensleben,  and   Haugwitz,   to   Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams. 
29th  October,  1798. 
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the  subject  of  the  principle  in  question,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  observe,  that  this  opinion  was  not  founded  on 
the  treaties  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
He  considered  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  engagements  stipulated  by 
particular  treaties.  These  treaties  could  not  establish  a 
fixed  principle  on  this  point ;  because  such  stipulations 
bound  only  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  made,  and 
the  persons  on  whom  they  operated;  and  because, 
too,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  well 
as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  different  treaties  had 
adopted  different  rules  for  each  particular  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  and  agreement  of  the  contracting 

§467.  Parties- 
Hi* argument.  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  positive  engagements  stipu- 
lated in  treaties,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
single  example  could  be  found,  antecedent  to  the 
American  war,  of  a  maritime  belligerent  power  which 
had  adopted  the  principle,  that  enemy's  property  is  pro- 
tected by  a  neutral  flag.  For,  without  speaking  of 
England,  whose  system  in  this  respect  is  known,  France, 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1774,  renewing  the  provisions  of  that 
of  1681,  declared  enemy's  property,  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  It  excepted 
from  this  rule  the  ships  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
Provinces,  conformably  to  the  treaties  then  existing 
between  these  powers  and  France.  This  ordinance 
continued  to  have  its  effect  in  the  French  tribunals 
until  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  26th  July,  1778. 
By  the  first  article  of  this  last  ordinance  the  freedom  of 
enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral  ships,  is  yielded 
to  neutrals  as  a  favour,  but  not  as  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  since  the  power  is  reserved  to  withdraw  it  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months,  if  a  reciprocal  stipulation 
should  not  be  conceded  by  the  enemy.  Spain,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  1st  of  July,  1779,  and  the  13th 
March,  1780,  ordered,  in  like  manner,  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  found  on  neutral 
vessels. 
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It  would  only  be  added  that  a  celebrated  public  jurist, 
a  Prussian  subject,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th 
century,  wrote  a  highly  esteemed  work  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  Vattel,  says  expressly  (Book  3,  sect.  115),  that 
"  when  effects  belonging  to  an  enemy  are  found  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel,  they  may  be  seized  by  the  laws 
of  war."  He  cited  no  example  where  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple had  been  practised  or  insisted  on.  «  ^gg 

When,  however,  the  system  of  armed  neutrality  was  Position  taken 
announced,  the  United  States,  although  a  belligerent  states. 
power,  hastened  to  adopt  its  principles ;  and  during  the 
period  succeeding  this  epoch,  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  war,  they  scrupulously  conformed  to  them. 
But  on  the  first  occasion  when,  as  a  neutral  power,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  attached  to  this 
system,  they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  these  advan- 
tages, not  only  by  the  powers  who  had  never  acceded  to 
those  principles,  but  also  even  by  the  founders  of  the 
system.  The  intentions  of  the  combined  powers,  it  was 
true,  were  exclusively  directed  against  France ;  but  the 
operation  of  their  measures  did  not  less  extend  to  all 
neutrals,  and  especially  to  the  United  States.  However 
peculiar  might  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
the  rights  of  neutrality  could  not  be  thereby  affected. 
The  United  States  had  regretted  the  abandonment  of 
principles  favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  but  they 
had  perceived  their  inability  to  prevent  it;  and  were 
persuaded  that  equity  could  not  require  of  them  to  be 
the  victims,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
exception ;  to  be  bound,  as  a  belligerent  party,  by  laws 
of  the  advantage  of  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  were 
wholly  deprived. 

It  was  the  wish,  however,  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  prove,  that  it  had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  except  upon 
occasions  when  an  adherence  to  those  principles  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation  whose  interests  were 
confided  to  it.  The  American  negotiator  therefore 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proposed  new  stipulation,  except- 

w.  s  s 
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ing  the  words  above  cited,  and  adding  the  following 
clause : — 

"  And  if,  during  this  interval,  one  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  to  which  the  other 
is  neutral,  the  belligerent  power  will  respect  all  the  pro- 
perty of  enemies  laden  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  neutral 
party,  provided  that  the  other  belligerent  power  shall 
acknowledge  the  same  principle  with  regard  to  every 
neutral  vessel,  and  that  the  decisions  of  his  maritime 
tribunals  shall  conform  to  it." 

If  this  proposition  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  then  the  American  negotiator  proposed 
to  adopt  nearly  the  formula  of  the  treaty  of  1766  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  stipulate  that  "as  to 
the  search  of  merchant  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  vessels 
of  war  and  the  private  armed  vessels  of  the  belligerent 
power  will  conduct  themselves  as  favourably  as  the 
objects  of  the  then  existing  war  will  permit ;  observing, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law 
£  469  °^  na^ons  as  generally  recognized  "  (rf). 
Conclusion  of  The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th  July, 
1799,  with  the  article  on  this  subject  proposed  by  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  and  modified  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  American  negotiator  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"Art.  12.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785, 
according  to  which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and 
especially  in  that  which  still  continues,  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general  peace, 
to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the 
great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and 
such  permanent  principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate 
the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  the  neutral  navigation  and 
commerce  in  future  wars.     And  if,  in  the  interval,  either 

(d)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  Finkenfltein,  Alvenaleben,  and  Haugwitz,  24th 
December,  1799. 


the  treaty. 
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of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war,  to 
which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral 
power  as  favourably  as  the  course  of  the  war  then  exist- 
ing may  permit ;  observing  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations  generally  acknowledged  "  (e).  o  ^q 

On  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  the  twelfth  Treaty  of 'i828 

between  the 

article  of  the  original  treaty  of  1785  was  again  revived,  United  states 
by  the  present  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United  an      U8Sla" 
States  and  Prussia  of  1828,  with  the  addition  of   the 
following  clause : — 

"  The  parties  being  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with 
their  intention  declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said 
treaty  of  1799,  to  establish  between  themselves,  or  in 
concert  with  other  maritime  powers,  further  provisions 
to  insure  just  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  which  may  at  the  same  time 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity,  engage 
again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at  some  future  and  con- 
venient period."  g  . 

During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the  United  Rule  in 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  PnzTcourts. 
former  uniformly  enforced  the  generally  acknowledged 
rule  of  international  law,  that  enemy's  goods  in  neutral 
vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  except  as 
to  such  powers  with  whom  the  American  government 
had  stipulated  by  subsisting  treaties  the  contrary  rule, 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods. 

In  their  earliest  negotiations  with  the  newly  established  Treaties 
republics  of  South  America,  the  United  States  proposed  uniteTstJes 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  ^^uth 
as  between   all  the  powers  o£  the  North   and   South  republics. 
American  continents.     It  was  declared  that  the  rule  of 
public  law — that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to 
capture  in  the  vessels  of  a  friend — has  no  foundation  in 
natural  right,  and,  though  it  be  the  established  usage  of 


(*)  American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  251—269. 
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nations,  rests  entirely  on  the  abuse  of  force.  No  neutral 
nation,  it  was  said,  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  usage ; 
and  though  the  neutral  may  have  yielded  at  one  time  to 
the  practice,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  right  to  vindicate 
by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another  was 
thereby  permanently  sacrificed.  But  the  neutral  claim 
to  cover  enemy's  property  was  conceded  to  be  subject  to 
this  qualification ;  that  a  belligerent  may  justly  refuse  to 
neutrals  the  benefit  of  this  principle,  unless  admitted  also 
by  their  enemy  for  the  protection  of  the  same  neutral 
flag.  It  is  accordingly  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  that  the 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  should  be  understood  "as 
applying  to  those  powers  only  who  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall 
be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of 
the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose 
governments  acknowledge  the  same  principle,  and  not 
of  others."  The  same  restriction  of  the  rule  had  been 
previously  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  1819,  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  has  been  subsequently 
inserted  in  their  different  treaties  with  the  other  South 
«  473  American  Republics  (/). 
Covering  It  has  been  decided  in  the  Prize  Courts,  both  of  the 

ttoodalin  neu-  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  privilege  of 
tSm p»pereT  the  neutral  flag  of  protecting  enemy's  property,  whether 
stipulated  by  treaty  or  established  by  municipal  ordi- 
nances, however  comprehensive  may  be  the  terms  in 
which  it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  interpreted  to 
extend  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  that  flag  to  cover  enemy's 
property  in  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  cargo  (ff).  Thus 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  United  States, 
recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of 
1780,  exempted  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress  all  neutral 

(/)  Mr.  Secretary  Adams's  Letter  to  board  neutral    ships,   and   on   neutral 

Mr.  Anderson,    American  minister  to  goods  found  on  board  an  enemy  ship, 

the  Republic*  of  Columbia,  27th  of  May,  see  Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  ii.    Appendix, 

1823.     For  the  practice  of  the  Prize  Note  I.  pp.  54—56. 

Court,  as  to  the  allowance  or  refusal  of  {g)  The  Citade  de  Lisboa,  6  C.  Bob. 

freight    on    enemies*   goods    taken   on  358. 
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vessels  from  capture,  except  such  as  were  employed  in 
carrying  contraband  goods,  or  soldiers,  to  the  enemy ;  it 
was  held  by  the  continental  Court  of  Appeals  in  prize 
causes,  that  this  exomption  did  not  extend  to  a  vessel 
which  had  forfeited  her  privilege  by  grossly  unneutral 
conduct  in  taking  a  decided  part  with  the  enemy,  by 
combining  with  his  subjects  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  France,  their  ally,  the  advan- 
tages they  had  acquired  over  Great  Britain  by  the  rights 
of  war  in  the  conquest  of  Dominica.  By  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  island,  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  prohibited.  In  the  case  in  question, 
the  vessel  had  been  purchased  in  London,  by  neutrals, 
who  supplied  her  with  false  and  colourable  papers,  and 
assumed  on  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  for  a 
voyage  from  London  to  Dominica.  Had  she  been  em- 
ployed in  a  fair  commerce,  such  as  was  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  neutrality,  her  cargo,  though  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  could  not  be  seized  as  prize  of  war; 
because  Congress  had  said,  by  their  ordinance,  that  the 
rights  of  neutrality  should  extend  protection  to  such 
effects  and  goods  of  an  enemy.  But  if  the  neutrality 
were  violated,  Congress  had  not  said  that  such  a  violated 
neutrality  shall  give  such  protection.  Nor  could  they 
have  said  so,  without  confounding  all  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  Congress  did  not  mean,  in  their 
ordinance,  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  the  rights  of 
neutrality  should  be  forfeited,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  cases;  for  the  instances  not  mentioned  were  as 
flagrant  as  the  cases  particularised  (A). 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal, 
it  was  stipulated  (art.  23),  "  That  all  goods  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  said  Republic  or  King,  or  of  their  people 
or  subjects,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of 
either,  shall  be  made  prize,  together  with  the  ships,  and 
confiscated.  But  all  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the 
enemies  of  either  on  board  the  ships  of  either,  or  of 
their  people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  free  and  untouched." 

(A)  The  Erstern,  2  Dallas,  34. 
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RJe  of  Under  this  stipulation,  thus  coupling  the  two  opposite 

enem7  *h*j*     maxims  of  Jree  ships  free  goods,  and   enemy  ships  enemy 
not  applicable  goods,  it  was  determined  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that 
Koodsare       the  former  provision  of  this  article,  which  subjects  to 
be^rewar.      condemnation  the  goods  of  either  nation  found  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
could  not  be  fairly  applied  to  the  case  of  property  shipped 
before   the    contemplation    of  war.     Sir   W.    Scott   (Lord 
Stowell)  observed,  in  delivering  his  judgment   in  this 
case,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  Spanish  property 
put  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship  would  be  protected  in  the 
event  of  the  interruption  of  war,  therefore   Portuguese 
property  on   board   a   Spanish  ship  should  become  in- 
stantly confiscable   on   the   breaking   out  of  hostilities 
with  Spain  ;  that,  in  one  case,  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
would  not  have  been  different,  if  the  event  of  hostilities 
had  been  known.     The  cargo  was  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ship,  generally,  by  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  shipped  in  open  war ;  and  £  fortiori,  if 
shipped  under  circumstances  still  more  favourable  to  the 
neutrality  of  the  transaction.     In  the  other  case,  there 
might  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  treaty  referred  only 
to   goods  shipped  on   board  an  enemy's  vessel,  in  an 
avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  merchant 
would  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of 
the  character  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  goods 
8  475        were  put  on  board  (•). 
The  two  The  same  principle  has  been  frequently  incorporated 

kterueaties.  into  treaties  between  various  nations,  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  ships  free  goods  is  associated  with  that  of 
enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  ex- 
pressly recognize  it,  and  it  has  been  also  incorporated 
into  the  different  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  Republics,  with  this  qualification, 
"  that  it  shall  always  be  understood,  that  the  neutral 
property  found  on  board  such  enemy's  vessels  shall  be 
held  and  considered  as  enemy's  property,  and  as  such 
shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such 

(i)  The  Mariana,  6  0.  Rob.  28. 
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property  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  contracting  parties 
agree  that  two  months  having  elapsed  after  the  declara- 
tion, their  citizens  shall  not  plead  ignorance  thereof"  (k). 

This  controversy  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close  as  regards  all  Th©  Declare- 
maritime  countries  but  the  United  States.     The  Declaration  of  Paris,     on  °     an8, 
1856,  to  which  all  except  the  United  States  have  acceded,  provides  as 
follows : — 

Art.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

Art.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag  {I). 

This  Declaration  is  a  great  step  in  favour  of  neutrals,  and  curtails 
the  rights  of  belligerents.  But  it  does  not  entirely  free  neutral  com- 
merce from  the  effects  of  war.  The  belligerent  right  of  search  may 
still  be  exercised,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
character  of  a  ship  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  to  discover  whether 
she  carries  any  contraband.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the 
United  States  are  not  a  party  to  this  Declaration,  and  are  therefore  not 
bound  by  it.  Nevertheless  during  the  civil  war,  these  two  rules  were 
observed  by  both  parties. 

§476. 
The  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with  the  Contraband 

respective  belligerent  powers  is  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions. Among  these  is  the  trade  with  the  enemy  in 
certain  articles  called  contraband  of  war.  The  almost 
unanimous  authority  of  elementary  writers,  of  prize 
ordinances,  and  of  treaties,  agrees  to  enumerate  among 
these  all  warlike  instruments,  or  materials  by  their  own 
nature  fit  to  be  used  in  war.  Beyond  these,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  authorities 
derived  from  the  opinions  of  public  jurists,  the  fluctu- 
ating usage  among  nations,  and  the  text  of  various  con- 
ventions designed  to  give  that  usage  the  fixed  form  of 
positive  law.  §  477 

Grotius,  in  considering  this  subject,  makes  a  distinc-  ^^*^*tUm 

(A)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  months  is  established  for  the  same  pur- 
States  and  Columbia,  art.  13.    By  the  pose;  and  by  that  of  1842,  with  Equa* 
Treaty  of    1831,   between  the  United  dor,  art.  16,  the  term  of  tix  months. 
States  and  Mexioo;   by  that  of  1834,  (I)  [See  Appendix  G.] 
with  Chili,  art.    13,  the  term  of  four 
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contraband 
by  GrotiuB. 


§«8. 

Position  of 
Vattel. 


§479. 
Of  Bynker- 
shoek. 


tion  between  those  things  which  are  useful  only  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  those  which  are  not  so,  and  those  which 
are  susceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and  in  peace. 
The  first  he  agrees  with  all  other  text  writers  in  prohibit- 
ing neutrals  from  carrying  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in 
permitting  the  second  to  be  so  carried ;  the  third  class, 
such  as  money,  provisions,  ships,  and  naval  stores,  he 
sometimes  prohibits,  and  at  others  permits,  according  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  war  (m). 

Vattel  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  distinction,  though 
he  includes  timber  and  naval  stores  among  those  articles 
which  are  particularly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
and  are  always  liable  to  capture  as  contraband;  aud 
considers  provisions  as  such  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances, "  when  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine  "  (n). 

Bynkershoek  strenuously  contends  against  admitting 
into  the  list  of  contraband  articles  those  things  which 
are  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  con- 
siders the  limitation  assigned  by  Grotius  to  the  right  of 
intercepting  them,  confining  it  to  the  case  of  necessity, 
and  under  the  obligation  of  restitution  or  indemnifica- 
tion, as  insufficient  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right 
itself.  He  concludes  that  the  materials  out  of  which 
contraband  articles  may  be  formed  are  not  themselves 
contraband;  because  if  all  the  materials  may  be  pro- 
hibited, out  of  which  something  may  be  fabricated  that 
is  fit  for  war,  the  catalogue  of  contraband  goods  will  be 
almost  interminable,  since  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
material  out  of  which  something,  at  least,  fit  for  war 
may  not  be  fabricated.  The  interdiction  of  so  many 
articles  would  amount  to  a  total  interdiction  of  com- 
merce, and  might  as  well  be  so  expressed.  He  qualifies 
this  general  position  by  stating,  that  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  materials  for  building  ships  are  prohibited, 
"  if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need  of  them,  and  cannot 
well  carry  on  the  war  without  them."     On  this  ground, 


(m)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  1,  §  v.  1,  2,  3. 


(»)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  7,  §  112. 
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he  justifies  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  1657 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  that  of  1652  against  the 
English,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  materials 
for  ship-building  are  not  contraband.  He  also  states 
that  "provisions  are  often  excepted"  from  the  general 
freedom  of  neutral  commerce  "when  the  enemies  are 
besieged  by  our  friends,  or  are  otherwise  pressed  by 
famine"  (0). 

Valin  and  Pothier  both  concur  in  declaring  that  pro- 
visions {munitions  de  louche)  are  not  contraband  by  the 
prize  law  of  France,  or  the  common  law  of  nations, 
unless  in  the  single  case  where  they  are  destined  to  a 
besieged  or  blockaded  place  (p). 

Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  marine  ordinance  Naval  stores, 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  only  munitions  of  war  were  traband.°on" 
declared  to  be  contraband,  says : — "  In  the  war  of  1700, 
pitch  and  tar  were  comprehended  in  the  list  of  contra- 
band, because  the  enemy  treated  them  as  such,  except 
when  found  on  board  Swedish  ships,  these  articles  being 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  their  country.  In  the 
treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, by  France,  the  23rd  of  August,  1742,  pitch  and 
tar  were  also  declared  contraband,  together  with  resin, 
sail-cloth,  hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  and  ship-timber. 
Thus,  as  to  this  matter  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  except  where  it  contravenes 
particular  treaties ;  for  in  law  these  things  are  now  con- 
traband, and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  it 
appears  by  ancient  treaties,  and  particularly  that  of 
St.  Germain,  concluded  with  England  in  1677 ;  the 
fourth  article  of  which  expressly  provides  that  the  trade 
in  all  these  articles  shall  remain  free,  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing necessary  to  human  nourishment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  places  besieged  or  blockaded"  (q).  o  ^ 

In  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  determined  Judgment  of 

J  '  Lord  Stowell 

(0)  Bynkerohoek,   Quest.  Jur.   Fab.      Pothier,  de  Propri£t6,  No.  104. 

lib.  i.  cap.  10.  (?)  Valin,  Comm.  but  TOrdon.  liv.  iii. 

(p)   Valin,   Comment,    but   l'Ordon.      tit.  9.    Des  Prises,  art.  11. 

liv.   iii.  tit.  9.     Des  Prises,  art.   11. 
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«o£sliaT*1      in  tte  Engli8h  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1799,  Sir  W.  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell)  states,  "  That  tar,  pitch,  and  hemp,  going 
to  the  enemy's  use,  are  liable  to  be  seized  as  contraband 
in   their  own  nature,   cannot,  I  conceive,  be  doubted 
under  the   modern  law   of  nations;    though  formerly, 
when  the  hostilities  of  Europe  were  less  naval  than  they 
have  since  become,  they  were  of  a  disputable  nature,  and 
perhaps  continued  so  at  the  time  of  making  that  treaty," 
(that  is,  the  treaty  of  1661,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  which  was  still  in  force  when  he  was  pronounc- 
ing this  judgment )  "  or  at  least  at  the  time  of  making 
that  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  I  mean  the  treaty  in 
which  Whitlock  was  employed  in  1656;   for  I  conceive 
that  Valin  expresses  the  truth  of  this  matter  when  he 
says :  '  De  droit  ces  choses,'  (speaking  of  naval  stores,) 
'sont   de   contrebande   aujourd'hui,  et  depuis  le   com- 
mencement  de   ce   sifecle,  co  qui  n'etoit  pas   autrefois 
n&mmoins;' — and  Vattel,  the  best  recent  writer  upon 
these  matters,  explicitly  admits  amongst  positive  contra- 
band, '  les  bois,  et  tout  ce  qui  sert  k  la  construction  et  k 
Parmement  de  vaisseaux  de  guerre.'     Upon  this  prin- 
ciple was  founded  the  modern  explanatory  article  of  the 
Danish   treaty,  entered   into   in    1780,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  by  a  noble  lord  (Mansfield)  then  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  turned  to 
subjects  of  this  nature.     I   am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that,  although  it  might  be  shown  that  the  nature  of  these 
commodities  had  been  subject  to  some  controversy  in 
the  time  of  Whitlock,  when  the  fundamental  treaty  was 
constructed,  and  therefore  a  discreet  silence  concerning 
them  was  observed  in  the  composition  of  that  treaty, 
and  of  the  latter  treaty  derived  from  it,  yet  that  the  ex- 
position which  the  later  judgment  and  practice  of  Europe 
had   given  upon  this  subject  would,  in   some   degree, 
affect  and  supply  what  the  treaties  had  been  content  to 
leave  on  that  indefinite  and  disputable  footing,  on  which 
the  notions  then  more  generally  prevailing  in  Europe 
had  placed  it"  (r). 

(r)  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  372. 
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It  seems  difficult  to  read  the  treaties  of  1656  and  1661,  Criticism  on 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  fairly  admitting 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  in  the  above-cited 
judgment.  These  treaties,  together  with  those-subse- 
quently  concluded  between  the  same  powers  in  1664  and 
1665,  all  enumerate  coined  money,  provisions,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  as  contraband  between  the  contracting 
parties ;  and  the  discreet  silence  referred  to  by  Lord 
Stowell  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  treaties  of  1664  and 
1665,  which  expressly  declared,  that,  "  where  one  of  the 
parties  shall  find  itself  at  war,  commerce  and  navigation 
shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  that  power  which  shall 
not  have  taken  any  part  in  it  with  the  enemies  of  the 
other;  and  that  they  shall,  consequently,  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  to  them  directly  all  the  articles  which  are  not 
specially  excepted  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  London  in  1661,  nor  by  virtue  of  this  same 
article  expressly  declared  prohibited  or  contraband,  or 
which  are  not  enemy's  property  "  The  following  article 
is  still  more  explicit :  "  And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
known  to  all  those  who  shall  read  these  presents,  what 
are  the  goods  especially  excepted  and  prohibited,  or  re- 
garded as  contraband,  it  has  appeared  fit  to  enumerate 
them  here  according  to  the  aforesaid  11th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  These  goods  specially  designated 
are  the  following,"  &c.  Here  follows  the  enumeration, 
as  in  the  11th  article,  which  makes  no  mention  of  naval 
stores  (s). 

This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  given  views  of  sir 
in  1674,  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to  King  Charles  II.,  in  L' JenW 
the  case  of  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  the  produce  of 
Sweden,  belonging  to  an  English  subject,  taken  on 
board  a  Swedish  vessel,  and  carried  into  Ostend  by  a 
Spanish  privateer.  "  There  is  not  any  pretence  to  make 
the  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  your  Majesty's  subjects 
to  be  contraband ;  these  commodities  not  being  enume- 
rated in  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  made  between 
your  Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1667, 

(*)  Schlegel,  Examen  de  la  Sentence      Anglaise,  le  11  Join,  1799,  dan»  Paffaire 
prononoee  par  le  tribunal  d'Amiraute'      da  oonvoi  Saeaois,  p.  125. 
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are  consequently  declared  not  to  be  contraband  in  the 
article  next  following.  The  single  objection  that  seems 
to  lie  against  the  petitioner  in  this  case  is,  that  this  tar 
and  pitch  is  found  laden,  not  in  an  English,  but  a 
Swedish  bottom,  as  by  the  proofs  and  documents  on 
board  it  doth  appear;  and,  consequently,  that  the  benefit 
of  those  articles  in  the  Spanish  Treaty  cannot  be  claimed 
here,  since  they  are  in  favour  of  our  trade  in  those  com- 
modities that  shall  be  found  laden  in  our  own,  not  in 
foreign  bottoms;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Sweden  hath 
suffered  or  allowed,  in  any  treaty  of  theirs  with  Spain, 
that  their  own  native  commodities,  pitch  and  tar,  should 
be  reputed  contraband.  These  goods,  therefore,  if  they 
be  not  made  unfree  by  being  found  in  an  unfree  bottom, 
cannot  be  judged  by  any  other  law  than  by  the  general 
law  of  nations;  and  then  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law  in 
this  case,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  besieged  places,  or 
of  a  general  notification  made  by  Spain  to  all  the  world, 
that  they  will  condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they  meet 
with.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  your  Majesty's  gracious 
intercession  for,  and  protection  to,  the  petitioner  in  his 
claim,  will  be  founded,  not  upon  the  equity  and  the  true 
meaning  of  your  Majesty's  treaty  with  Spain,  but  upon 
the  general  law  and  practice  of  all  nations"  (t). 
Anglo-French  By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  of  Utrecht, 
n^rto:ree?  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  that  of  Versailles,  in  1783, 
and  by  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1786,  the  list  of  contraband  is  strictly  confined 
to  munitions  of  war ;  and  naval  stores,  provisions,  and 
all  other  goods  which  have  not  been  worked  into  the 
form  of  any  instrument  or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  list. 
En|iand"and  The  subject  of  the  contraband  character  of  naval 
stores  continued  a  vexed  question  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Baltic  powers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Various  relaxations  of  the  extreme 

(t)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  761. 


the  Baltio 
powers. 
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belligerent  pretensions  on  this  subject  had  been  conceded 
in  favour  of  the  commerce,  in  articles  the  peculiar  growth 
and  productions  of  these  States,  either  by  permitting 
them  to  be  freely  carried  to  the  enemy's  ports,  or  by 
mitigating  the  original  penalty  of  confiscation,  on  their 
seizure,  to  the  milder  right  of  preventing  the  goods  being 
carried  to  the  enemy,  and  applying  them  to  the  use  of 
the  belligerent,  on  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to 
the  neutral  owner.  This  controversy  was  at  last  ter- 
minated by  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  concluded  in  1801,  to  which  Denmark  and 
Sweden  subsequently  acceded.  By  the  3rd  article  of 
this  treaty  it  is  declared,  "  That,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity  in  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband 
of  war,  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between 
the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that 
they  acknowledge  as  such  only  the  following  articles, 
namely,  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  powder, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts, 
saddles,  and  bridles ;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity 
of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ; 
and  all  other  articles  whatever,  not  enumerated  here, 
shall  not  be  considered  warlike  and  naval  ammunition, 
nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass 
freely,  without  being  subject  to  the  smallest  difficulty, 
unless  they  be  considered  as  enemy's  property  in  the 
above  settled  sense.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  what  is 
stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other 
crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  reserved,  provided,  or  permitted." 

The  object  of  this  convention  is  declared,  in  its  pre-  TrLtj  of 
amble,  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  1801' 
the   contracting  parties,  which  had   grown  out  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  by  "an  invariable  determination  of 
their  principles  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their 
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application  to  their  respective  monarchies" ;  which 
object  was  accomplished  by  the  northern  powers  yield- 
ing the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods,  whilst  Great  Britain 
conceded  the  points  asserted  by  them  as  to  contraband, 
blockades,  and  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  also  declared,  that  "the 
principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall 
be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one 
of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other 
remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shall  consequently 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant 
rule  to  the  contracting  powers  in  matters  of  commerce 
g  48  and  navigation." 
Anglo-  "  The  list  of  contraband  contained  in  the  convention 

treat/of  1803.  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Sweden 
acceded,  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  contained 
in  the  11th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1661,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  relative  to  that  article, 
a  convention  was  concluded  at  London  between  these 
two  powers  on  the  25th  of  July,  1803,  by  which  the  list 
of  contraband  contained  in  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  augmented,  with  the 
addition  of  the  articles  of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the 
necessary  equipments  of  cavalry,  ships  of  war,  and  all 
manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for  their 
equipment,  all  which  articles  were  subjected  to  confis- 
cation. It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  naval  stores, 
the  produce  of  either  country,  should  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  pre-emption  by  the  belligerent  party,  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten  per  centum  upon 
the  invoice  price  or  current  value,  with  demurrage  and 
expenses.  If  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  and  detained  upon 
suspicion  of  being  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  the  vessels 
detained  were  to  receive  an  indemnity,  unless  the  belli- 
gerent government  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of  pre- 
emption ;  in  which  case  the  owners  were  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  price  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for 
at  their  destined  port,  with  demurrage  and  expenses  («). 

(«)  Martens,  Reoueil,  tome  vii,  pp.  150—281. 
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§  488- 

The  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  as  to  provi-  Provisions 

and  naval 

sions  and  naval  stores  becoming  contraband,  indepen-  stores,  when 
dently  of  special  treaty  stipulations,  is  laid  down  very  independently 
fully  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Margaretha.  o£  tre&tJ' 
He  there  states  that  the  catalogue  of  contraband  had 
varied  very  much,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  variations, 
owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of  which 
had  not  accompanied  the  history  of  the  decisions.  "  In 
1673,  when  many  unwarrantable  rules  were  laid  down  by 
public  authority  respecting  contraband,  it  was  expressly 
asserted,  by  a  person  of  great  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  English  admiralty,  that,  by  its  practice,  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  were  liable  to  be  deemed  contraband.  In  much 
later  times,  many  sorts  of  provisions — such  as  butter, 
salted  fish,  and  rice — have  been  condemned  as  contra- 
band. The  modern  established  rule  was,  that  generally 
they  are  not  contraband,  but  may  become  so  under  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
war,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  provisions  from 
being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is,  that  they  are  of  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them.  Another 
circumstance,  to  which  some  indulgence  by  the  practice 
of  nations  is  shown,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their 
native  and  unmanufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated 
with  indulgence,  though  anchors  and  other  instruments 
fabricated  out  of  it  are  directly  contraband.  Hemp  is 
more  favourably  considered  than  cordage ;  and  wheat  is 
not  considered  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the 
final  preparations  of  it  for  human  use.  But  the  most 
important  distinction  is,  whether  the  articles  are  destined 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  or  for  military  use.  The 
nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were 
going  is  a  test  of  the  matter  of  fact  to  which  the  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  applied.  If  the  port  is  a  general  commercial 
port,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were  going 
for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other 
ships  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.     On  the 
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contrary,  if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be 
that  of  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended 
that  the  articles  were  going  for  military  use,  although 
merchant  ships  resort  to  the  same  place,  and  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been  applied  to 
civil  consumption;  for,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  final  application  of  an  article  ancipitis  usus,  it  is  not 
an  injurious  rule  which  deduces  both  ways  the  final  use 
from  the  immediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of 
a  hostile  use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military 
port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the 
articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was  noto- 
riously preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles 
g  fl  would  be  eminently  useful"  (z). 
Articles  of  The  distinction,  under  which  articles  of  promiscuous 

use'beroming  use  are  considered  as  contraband,  when  destined  to  a 
whe™dert^ed  port  of  naval  equipment,  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
to  a  ix>rt  of     quently  abandoned  by  Sir  W.  Scott.     In  the  case  of  The 

naval  equip-       \  J  J 

ment.  Charlotte,  he  states  that  "  the  character  of  the  port  is 

immaterial;  since  naval  stores,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband,  are  so  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  port,  and  equally,  whether  bound  to  a 
mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port  of  naval  and  military 
equipment.  The  consequence  of  the  supply  may  be 
nearly  the  same  in  either  case.  If  sent  to  a  mercantile 
port,  they  may  then  be  applied  to  immediate  use  in  the 
equipment  of  privateers,  or  they  may  be  conveyed  from 
the  mercantile  to  the  naval  port,  and  there  become  sub- 
servient to  every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have 
been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 

§490.       ment"(^)' 
Proviaions  The  doctrine  of  the  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,  as 

fawba^d  ?inte  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain  circum- 

cu^ten3^      stances  of  war,  was  adopted  by  the  British  government 

of  war.  in  t]ie  instructions  given  to  their  cruisers  on  the  8th  June, 

1793,  directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or 

in  part  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in 

(*)  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  1  C.  Rob.  (y)  The  Charlotte,  5  C.  Rob.  305. 

192. 
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France,  and  to  send  them  into  a  British  port,  to  be  pur- 
chased by  government,  or  to  be  released,  on  condition 
that  the  master  should  give  security  to  dispose  of  his 
cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  This  order  was  justified,  upon  the 
ground  that,  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  all  provi- 
sions are  to  be  considered  contraband,  and,  as  such, 
liable  to  confiscation,  wherever  the  depriving  an  enemy 
of  these  supplies  is  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be 
employed  for  reducing  him  to  terms.  The  actual  situa- 
tion of  France  (it  was  said)  was  notoriously  such,  as  to 
lead  to  the  employing  this  mode  of  distressing  her  by 
the  joint  operations  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in 
the  war ;  and  the  reasoning  which  the  text-writers  apply 
to  all  cases  of  this  sort,  was  more  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  distress  resulted  from  the 
unusual  mode  of  war  adopted  by  the  enemy  himself,  in 
having  armed  almost  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
French  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  sup- 
porting hostilities  against  almost  all  European  govern- 
ments ;  but  this  reasoning  was  most  of  all  applicable  to 
a  trade,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  the 
then  actual  rulers  of  France,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mercantile  speculation  of  individuals,  but 
as  an  immediate  operation  of  the  very  persons  who  had 
declared  war,  and  were  then  carrying  it  on  against  Great 
Britain  (*).  §49L 

This  reasoning  was  resisted  by  the  neutral  powers,  Doctrine  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  especially  the  United  States,  powera. 
The  American  government  insisted,  that  when  two 
nations  go  to  war,  other  nations,  who  choose  to  remain 
at  peace,  retain  their  natural  right  to  pursue  their  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocations ;  to 
carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all 
countries,  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual;  to  go  and 
come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation;  in  short, 
that  the  war  among  others  should  be,  for  neutral  nations, 


(«)  Mr.  Hammond's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  12th  September,  1793.     Waite's 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

W.  T  T 
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as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  only  restriction  to  this  general 
freedom  of  commerce,  which  has  been  submitted  to  by 
nations  at  peace,  was  that  of  not  furnishing  to  either 
party  implements  merely  of  war,  nor  any  thing  what- 
ever to  a  place  blockaded  by  its  enemy.  These  imple- 
ments of  war  had  been  so  often  enumerated  in  treaties 
under  the  name  of  contraband,  as  to  leave  little  question 
about  them  at  that  day.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
corn,  flour,  and  meal,  were  not  of  the  class  of  contra- 
band, and  consequently  remained  articles  of  free  com- 
merce. The  state  of  war  then  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  furnished  no  legitimate  right  to 
either  of  these  belligerent  powers  to  interrupt  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable  exchange 
of  their  produce  with  all  nations.  If  any  nation  what- 
ever had  the  right  to  shut  against  their  produce  all  the 
ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own,  and  those  of  her 
friends,  she  might  shut  these  also,  and  thus  prevent 
«  48o  altogether  the  export  of  that  produce  (a). 
Anglo-  In  the  treaty  subsequently  concluded  between  Great 

teeatyof  1794.  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  November, 
1794,  it  was  stipulated  (article  18),  that  under  the 
denomination  contraband  should  be  comprised  all  arms 
and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  "  and 
also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in 
sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  what- 
ever may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels, 
unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The 
article  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that  "  whereas  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases,  in  which  alone  provisions 
and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  may  be  regarded 
as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence 
arise;  it  is  further  agreed,  that  whenever  any  such 
articles,  so  becoming  contraband  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law  of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized,  the 
same  shall  not  be  confiscated;  but  the  owners  thereof 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  Rnkney,  7th  September,  1793.    Waite's 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified;  and  the 
captors,  or,  in  their  default,  the  government  under  whose 
authority  they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of 
such  vessels  the  full  value  of  all  such  articles,  with  a 
reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  the 
freight,  and  also  the  demurrage  incident  to  such  deten- 
tion." g  493 
The  instructions   of  June,  1793,  had  been  revoked  British  Pnm- 

aion  order  of 

previous  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  but,  before  its  April,  1795. 
ratification,  the  British  government  issued,  in  April, 
1795,  an  Order  in  Council,  instructing  its  cruisers  to 
stop  and  detain  all  vessels,  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with 
corn,  flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  provisions,  and 
bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such 
ports  as  might  be  most  convenient,  in  order  that  such 
corn,  &c,  might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  government.       §  494 

This  last  order  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  ^B&l^oi 
question  of  its  legality  became  the  subject  of  discussion  questioned, 
before  the  mixed  commission,  constituted  under  the 
treaty  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  American  citizens, 
by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  and  condem- 
nations of  their  vessels  and  other  property,  under  the 
authority  of  the  British  government.  The  Order  in 
Council  was  justified  upon  two  grounds : — 

1.  That  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of 
reducing  the  enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  and  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  provisions  bound  to  the  ports  of 
the  enemy  became  so  far  contraband,  as  to  justify  Great 
Britain  in  seizing  them  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the 
invoice  price,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon, 
together  with  freight  and  demurrage. 

2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity ;  the 
British  nation  being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a 
scarcity  of  the  articles  directed  to  be  seized. 

The  first  of  these  positions  was  rested  not  only  upon 
the  general  law  of  nations,  but  upon  the  above-quoted 
article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America.      g   fi 

The  evidence  adduced  of  this  supposed  law  of  nations  Opinion  of 
was  principally  the  following  passage  of  Vattel :  "  Com-  £     upon 

t  t  2 
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modities  particularly  useful  in  war,  and  the  carrying  of 
which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contraband 
goods.  Such  are  arms,  ammunition,  timber  for  ship- 
building, every  kind  of  naval  stores,  horses,  and  even 
provisions,  in  certain  junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine  "  (b). 

In  answer  to  this  authority,  it  was  stated  that  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal  and 
indefinite,  as  it  did  not  designate  what  the  junctures  are 
in  which  it  might  be  held,  that  "  there  are  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine ;"  that  it  was  entirely 
consistent  with  it  to  affirm,  that  these  hopes  must  be 
built  upon  an  obvious  and  palpable  chance  of  effecting 
the  enemy's  reduction  by  this  obnoxious  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  that  no  such  chance  is  by  the  law  of  nations 
admitted  to  exist,  except  in  certain  defined  cases ;  such 
as  the  actual  seige,  blockade,  or  investment  of  particular 
places.  This  answer  would  be  rendered  still  more  satis- 
factory, by  comparing  the  above-quoted  passage  with 
the  more  precise  opinions  of  other  respectable  writers  on 
international  law,  by  which  might  be  discovered  that 
which  Vattel  does  not  profess  to  explain — the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  which  his  principle  is  applicable, 
or  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  relying  wholly  on  this 
answer,  since  Vattel  would  himself  furnish  a  pretty 
accurate  commentary  on  the  vague  text  which  he  had 
given.  The  only  instance  put  by  this  writer,  which 
came  within  the  range  of  his  general  principle,  was  that 
which  he,  as  well  as  Grotius,  had  taken  from  Plutarch. 
"Demetrius,"  as  Grotius  expressed  it,  "held  Attica  by 
the  sword.  He  had  taken  the  town  of  Rhamnus,  design- 
ing a  famine  in  Athens,  and  had  almost  accomplished  his 
design,  when  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city."  Vattel  speaks  of  this  as  of  a  case 
in  which  provisions  were  contraband  (section  17),  and 
although  he  did  not  make  use  of  this  example  for  the 

(b)  Droit  dee  Gene.  liv.  iii.  oh.  rii.  §  112. 
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declared  purpose  of  rendering  more  specific  the  passage 
above  cited,  yet,  as  he  mentions  none  other  to  which  it 
can  relate,  it  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  special  contraband  farther 
than  that  example  would  warrant. 

It  was  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  section  113,  he 
states  expressly  that  all  contraband  goods  (including,  of 
course,  those  becoming  so  by  reason  of  the  junctures  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking  at  the  end  of  section  112) 
are  to  be  confiscated.  But  nobody  pretended  that  Great 
Britain  could  rightfully  have  confiscated  the  cargoes  taken 
under  the  order  of  1795 ;  and  yet  if  the  seizures  made 
under  that  order  fell  within  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Vattel,  the  confiscation  of  the  cargoes  seized  would  have 
been  justifiable.  It  had  long  been  settled  that  all  con- 
traband goods  are  subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  law  of 
nations,  whether  they  are  so  in  their  own  nature,  or 
become  so  by  existing  circumstances ;  and  even  in  early 
times,  when  this  rule  was  not  so  well  established,  we 
find  that  those  nations  who  sought  an  exemption  from 
forfeiture,  never  claimed  it  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  any 
description  of  contraband,  but  upon  general  reasons, 
embracing  all  cases  of  contraband  whatsoever.  As  it  was 
admitted,  then,  that  the  cargoes  in  question  were  not 
subject  to  forfeiture  as  contraband,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  juncture  which  gave  birth  to  the  Order  in  Council 
could  not  have  been  such  a  one  as  Vattel  had  in  view ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cargoes  were  not  become 
contraband  at  all  within  the  true  meaning  of  his  prin- 
ciple, or  within  any  principle  known  to  the  general  law 
of  nations.  «  my* 

The  authority  of  Grotius  was  also  adduced  as  counten-  Opinion  of 
ancmg  this  position. 

Grotius  divides  commodities  into  three  classes,  the 
first  of  which  he  declares  to  be  plainly  contraband ;  the 
second  plainly  not  so ;  and  as  to  the  third,  he  says  : — 
"  In  tertio  illo  genere  usfis  ancipitis,  distinguendus  erit 
belli  status.     Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quae  mit- 
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tunter  intereipiam,  necessitas,  ut  alibi  exposuimus,  jus 
dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat." 
This  "causa  alia"  is  afterwards  explained  by  an  example, 
"ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus  clausos,  et 
jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur." 

This  opinion  of  Gbrotius,  as  to  the  third  class  of  goods, 
did  not  appear  to  proceed  at  all  upon  the  notion  of  con- 
traband, but  simply  upon  that  of  a  pure  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  He  does  not  consider 
the  right  of  seizure  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  reduction 
of  the  enemy,  but  as  the  indispensable  means  of  our  own 
defence.  He  does  not  state  the  seizure  upon  any  sup- 
posed illegal  conduct  in  the  neutral,  in  attempting  to 
carry  articles  of  the  third  class  (among  which  provisions 
are  included),  not  bound  to  a  port  besieged  or  blockaded^  to 
be  lawful,  when  made  with  the  mere  view  of  annoying  or 
reducing  the  enemy,  but  solely  when  made  with  a  view 
to  our  own  preservation  or  defence,  under  the  pressure  of 
that  imperious  and  unequivocal  necessity,  which  breaks 
down  the  distinctions  of  property,  and  upon  certain  "con- 
ditions, revives  the  original  right  of  using  things  as  if 
they  were  in  common. 

This  necessity  he  explains  at  large  in  his  second  book, 
(cap.  ii.  sec.  6,)  and,  in  the  above-recited  passage,  he 
refers  expressly  to  that  explanation.  In  sections  7,  8, 
and  9,  he  lays  down  the  conditions  annexed  to  this  right 
of  necessity:  as,  1.  It  shall  not  be  exercised  until  all 
other  possible  means  have  been  used ;  2.  Nor  if  the  right 
owner  is  under  a  like  necessity ;  and,  3.  Restitution  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  his  third  book,  (cap.  xvii.  sec.  1,)  recapitulating 
what  he  had  before  said  on  this  subject,  Grrotius  further 
explains  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  most  explicitly 
confirms  the  construction  placed  upon  the  above-cited 
texts.  And  Rutherforth,  in  commenting  on  Grotius, 
(lib.  iii.  cap  1 ,  sect.  5,)  also  explains  what  he  there  says 
of  the  right  of  seizing  provisions  upon  the  ground  of 
necessity;    and  supposes  his  meaning  to  be  that  the 
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seizure  would  not  be  justifiable  in  that  view,  "  unless  the 
exigency  of  affairs  is  such,  that  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them  "  (c).  §  497 

Bynkershoek  also  confines  the  right  of  seizing  goods,  Opinwao* 
not  generally  contraband  of  war,  (and  provisions  among 
the  rest,)  to  the  above-mentioned  cases  (J). 

It  appeared,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  authority  of  text 
writers  could  influence  the  question,  the  Order  in  Council 
of  1795  could  not  be  rested  upon  any  just  notion  of 
contraband :  nor  could  it,  in  that  view,  be  justified 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  the  approved  usage  of 
nations.  o  49ga 

If  the  mere  hope,  however  apparently  well  founded,  General 
of  annoying  or  reducing  an  enemy,  by  intercepting  the  pnncip 
commerce  of  neutrals  in  articles  of  provision  (which,  in 
themselves,  are  no  more  contraband  than  ordinary  mer- 
chandise), to  ports  not  beseiged  or  blockaded,  would 
authorize  that  interruption,  it  would  follow  that  a  belli- 
gerent might  at  any  time  prevent,  without  a  siege  or 
blockade,  all  trade  whatsoever  with  its  enemy;  since 
there  is  at  all  times  reason  to  believe  that  a  nation,  having 
little  or  no  shipping  of  its  own,  might  be  so  materially 
distressed  by  preventing  all  other  nations  from  trading 
with  it,  that  such  prevention  might  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  bringing  it  to  terms.  The  principle  is  so  wide 
in  its  nature,  that  it  is,  in  this  respect,  incapable  of  any 
boundary.  There  is  no  solid  distinction,  in  this  view  of 
the  principle,  between  provisions  and  a  thousand  other 
articles.  Men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed ;  and  even 
the  privation  of  the  conveniences  of  life  is  severely  felt 
by  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered  them  necessary. 
A  nation,  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  debarred  its  accus- 
tomed commercial  intercourse  with  other  States,  must  be 
enfeebled  and  impoverished ;  and  if  it  is  allowable  to  a 
belligerent  to  violate  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce, 
in  respect  to  any  one  article  not  contraband  in  se,  upon 
the  expectation  of  annoying  the  enemy,  or  bringing  him 


(c)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  (d)  Bynkershoek,  Qwest.  Jur.   Pub. 

ch.  9,  {  19.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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to  terms  by  a  seizure  of  that  article,  and  preventing  it 
reaching  his  ports,  why  not,  upon  the  same  expectation 
of  annoyance,  cut  off  as  far  as  possible  by  captures  all 
communication  with  the  enemy,  and  thus  strike  at  once 
8  499  effectually  at  his  power  and  resources  ? 
Anglo-  As  to  the  18th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between 

treaty  of  1794.  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  manifestly 
intended  to  leave  the  question  where  it  found  it ;  the  two 
contracting  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  de- 
finition of  the  cases  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles, 
not  generally  contraband,  might  be  regarded  as  such 
(the  American  government  insisting  on  confining  it  to 
articles  destined  to  a  place  actually  beseiged,  blockaded, 
or  invested,  whilst  the  British  government  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  cases  where  there  is 
an  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine),  con- 
curred in  stipulating,  that  "  whenever  any  such  articles, 
so  becoming  contraband,  according  to  the  existing  law  of 
nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not 
be  confiscated,"  but  the  owners  should  be  completely 
indemnified  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  article. 
When  the  law  of  nations  existing  at  the  time  the  case 
arises  pronounces  the  articles  contraband,  they  may  for 
that  reason  be  seized ;  when  otherwise,  they  may  not  be 
seized.  Each  party  was  thus  left  as  free  as  the  other  to 
decide  whether  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case, 
pronounced  them  contraband  or  not,  and  neither  was 
obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  other.  If 
one  party,  on  a  false  pretext  of  being  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  made  a  seizure,  the  other  was  at  full 
liberty  to  contest  it,  to  appeal  to  that  law,  and,  if  he 
«  500  thought  fit,  to  resort  to  reprisals  and  war. 
Justification  As  to  the  second  ground  upon  which  the  Order  in 
rityof  the  Council  was  justified,  necessity,  Great  Britain  being,  as 
m*  alleged  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  threatened  with  a  scarcity 

of  those  articles  directed  to  be  seized,  it  was  answered 
that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  extreme  necessity  might 
justify  such  a  measure.  It  was  only  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  necessity  then  existed,  and  upon  what 
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terms  the  right  it  communicated  might  be  carried  into 
exercise. 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text  writers  on  the  subject,  con- 
curred in  stating  that  the  necessity  must  be  real  and 
pressing ;  and  that  even  then  it  does  not  confer  a  right 
of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others,  until  all  other  prac- 
ticable means  of  relief  have  been  tried  and  found  inade- 
quate. It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  other 
practicable  means  of  averting  the  calamity  apprehended 
by  Great  Britain.  The  offer  of  an  advantageous  market 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  was  an  obvious 
expedient  for  drawing  into  them  the  produce  of  other 
nations.  Merchants  do  not  require  to  be  forced  into  a 
profitable  commerce ;  they  will  send  their  cargoes  where 
interest  invites ;  and  if  this  inducement  is  held  out  to 
them  in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  effect  intended. 
But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy, 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  neutral  vessels  should  seek 
the  ports  of  that  enemy,  and  pass  by  her  own  ?  Could  it 
be  said  that,  under  the  mere  apprehension  (not  under  the 
actual  experience)  of  scarcity,  she  was  authorized  to  have 
recourse  to  the  forcible  means  of  seizing  provisions  belong- 
ing to  neutrals,  without  attempting  those  means  of  supply 
which  were  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  and 
which  were  not  incompatible  with  the  exigency  ?  After 
this  order  has  been  issued  and  carried  into  execution,  the 
British  government  did  what  it  should  have  done  before; 
it  offered  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  the  articles 
of  which  it  was  in  want.  The  consequence  was,  that 
neutrals  came  with  these  articles,  until  at  length  the 
market  was  found  to  be  overstocked.  The  same  arrange- 
ment, had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have 
rendered  wholly  useless  the  order  of  179*5.  «  g01 

Upon    these    grounds,    a    full    indemnification    was  Decision 
allowed  by  the  commissioners,  under  the  seventh  article  order, 
of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  seized  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  well  for 
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the  loss  of  a  market  as  for  the  other  consequences  of 

their  detention  (e). 
§  501a.  v  J 

What  goods         rr»he  question  as  to  -what  is,  and  "what  is  not,  contraband,  cannot  as 
are  contra-  *  .  . 

band.  yet  be  answered  with  precision.     No  complete  list  of  goods  which  are 

to  be  always  deemed  contraband  has  been  drawn  up,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  it  ever  will  be.  That  which  is  contraband  under  certain 
circumstances  may  not  be  so  under  others.  The  main  point,  when  an 
article  is  of  doubtful  use,  is  whether  it  was  intended,  or  would 
probably  be  applied,  to  military  purposes.  In  England  and  America, 
the  court  before  which  the  goods  are  brought,  will  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  the  destination  of  the  ship,  the 
purposes  to  which  the  goods  seem  intended  to  be  applied,  the  character 
of  the  war,  and  so  on,  and  will  condemn  or  release  them  upon  the 
evidence  (/).  If,  however,  there  are  any  treaty  stipulations  on  the 
subject,  or  if  the  State  before  whose  courts  the  goods  are  brought,  has 
issued  any  definite  list  of  contraband  goods  {g\  the  decision  will  of 
course  be  regulated  accordingly.  "The  liability  to  capture,"  says 
Halleck,  "  can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  international  law, 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  tribunals  of  the  belligerent  State, 
to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the  neutral  merchant  is  ex- 
posed"^). 
Goodsalways  ^he  following  goods  have  been  held  to  be  always  contraband  by  the 
trabandin  English  Prize  Court:  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  manu- 
England.  facturing  arms,  ammunition,  and  materials  for  ammunition,  including 

lead,  sulphate  of  potaeh,  muriate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda;  gunpowder  and  its  materials,  saltpetre  and  brim- 
stone ;  also  guncotton ;  military  equipments  and  clothing,  and  mili- 
tary stores  (t).  Naval  stores,  such  as  masts  (k),  spars,  rudders,  and 
ship  timber  (/),  hemp(m),  cordage,  sailcloth  (n),  pitch  and  tar  (o),  and 
copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels  (p).  Marine  engines,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  thereof,  including  screw  propellors,  paddle-wheels,  cylin- 
ders, cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers,  boiler  plates,  and 
fire-bars ;  marine  cement,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  it,  as  blue  lias  and  portland  cement ;  iron  in  any  of  the  following 

(e)  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Com-  (t)  [Lushington,  Naval   Prize  Law, 

missioners  under  the  seventh  article  of  p.  35.] 

the  Treaty  of  1794.     MS.  Opinion  of  (*)  [The   Charlotte,    5  0.  Rob.    305; 

Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  case  of  The  Neptune.  The  Staadt  Embden,  1  0.  Rob.  27.] 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,   Note  226.  (I)  [The  Twende  Brodre,  4  C.  Rob.  33.] 

Calvo,  toI.  ii.  J  1114.    Kent,  by  Abdy,  (m)  [The  Apollo,    4  ibid.   161 ;    The 

p.    359.      Pari.    Debates,    26th    May,  Evert,    4    ibid.    354;    The   Geeelhehaft 

1861.]  Michael,  4  ibid.  94.] 

(g)    [As  France   did  in  1870.      See  (»)  [The  Neptuntu,  3  C.  Rob.  108.] 

post.]  (o)  [TheJonge  Tobias,  1  C.  Rob.  329; 

(h)  [Halleck,  oh.  xxiv.  §  19.]  The  Twee  Juffrowen,  4  ibid.  242.] 

(p)  [The  Charlotte,  6  C.  Rob.  276.] 
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forms:  anchors,  rivet-iron,  angle-iron,  round  bars  ol  from  three- 
quarters  to  five- eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron, 
sheet  plate-iron  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  low-moor  and 
bowling  plates  (q). 

The  following  articles  have  been  held  to  be  contraband  when  the  Goods  condi- 
circumstances  showed  that  they  were  probably  intended  to  be  applied  traband  ST" 
to  warlike  purposes.     Provisions  and  liquors  fit  for  the  consumption  England. 
of  army  or  navy(r),   money,   telegraphic  materials — such  as  wire, 
porous  cups,  platina,  sulphuric  acid,  and  zinc  (s) :  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway — as  iron  bars,   sleepers  (tf);  hay,   horses, 
rosin  («),  tallow  (z),  and  timber  (y). 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (13th  June, 
1865),  removing  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Southern  States,  only 
declared  the  following  articles  to  be  contraband  : — arms,  ammunition, 
all  articles  from  which  ammunition  is  made,  and  gray  uniforms  and 
cloth  (z).  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  while  permitting  the  seizure  of 
contraband,  in  no  way  defines  it.  The  instructions  to  French  naval 
officers  during  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870-71,  enumerate  as 
contraband :  cannon,  small-arms,  swords  and  bayonets,  projectiles, 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  military  accoutrements,  and  everything 
made  for  use  in  war  (a).  Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  says, 
"  Private  property  of  any  person  whomsoever,  and  public  property  of 
a  neutral  nation  are  contraband  of  war,  when  consisting  of  articles 
manufactured  for  and  primarily  used  for  military  purposes  in  time  of 
war ;  and  actually  destined  for  the  use  of  the  hostile  nation  in  war, 
but  not  otherwise  "  (b).  §  601b. 

The  subject  of  contraband  was  disoussed  before  the  Supreme  Court  Classification 
of  America,  in  a  case  arising  out  of  the  shipment  of  contraband  goods  Z^fa  raband 
from  England  to  Matamoras  during  the   civil  war.     Matamoras  is  TheFeterhof 
situated  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  was  consequently 
a  neutral  port.     The  court  said:  "The  classification  of    goods  as 
contraband  or  not  contraband  has  much  perplexed  text  writers  and 
jurists.     A  strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  classification  is  perhaps 
impracticable ;  but  that  which  is  best  supported  by  American  and 
English  decisions  may  be  said  to  divide  all  merchandise  into  three 
classes.     (1)  Articles  manufactured  and  primarily  or  ordinarily  used 
for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war.     (2)  Articles  which  may  be  and 
are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace  according  to  circumstances. 

(q)  [Lnshington,  Naval  Prize  Law,  (u)  {The  Nostra  Signora  ie  Begona,  5 

p.  35.    Field,  International  Code  (2nd  C.  Bob.  98.] 

ed.)f  p.  650.]  (*)  [The  Neptunus,  3  C.  Rob.  108.] 

(r)  [The  Haabet,  2  C.  Bob.  182;  The  (y)  [The  Twende  Brodre,  4  0.   Bob. 

Jonge   Margaretha,    1    ibid.    191;    The  37.] 

Ranger,  6  ibid.  125.]  (z)  [Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  zii.  p. 

(•)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1863  946.] 

(No.  14),  p.  5.]  (a)  [See  Barbonz,  Jnrisp.  dn  Conseil 

(0  [Field,  International   Code    (2nd  des  Prises,  1870-71,  Appendix,  Art.  8.] 

ed.),  p.  550.]  (b)  [Field,  International  Code,  }  859.] 
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(3)  Articles  exclusively  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  Merchandise  of 
the  first  class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  country  or  places  occupied  by 
the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contraband ;  merchandise 
of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actually  destined  to  the 
military  or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent ;  while  merchandise  of  the  third 
class  is  not  contraband  at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  and  condem- 
§  501c.  nation  for  violation  of  blockade  or  seige  "  (c). 
Ulterior  A  point  arose  in  this  case,  upon  which  the  courts  of  England  and 

the  goods.  America  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  Matamoras,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  Mexican  and  neutral  port.  At  the  time  the  ship  was 
captured,  the  United  States  had  declared  all  the  confederate  ports 
blockaded,  and  a  squadron  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
intercept  the  trade  with  Galveston,  a  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  Matamoras,  and  in  Confederate  territory.  The  question  then 
arose  whether  the  whole  river  was  blockaded,  or  whether  the  blockade 
only  applied  to  the  Confederate  side  of  it.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  blockade  is  not  to  be  extended  by  construction,  and  that  as  the 
United  States  authorities  had  not  expressly  declared  the  whole  river 
blockaded  (whether  they  had  power  to  do  so  or  not  was  another 
question),  the  Mexican  side  must  be  considered  open  to  the  commerce 
of  neutrals.  But  with  regard  to  the  contraband  on  board  the  ship, 
the  judgment  proceeded  as  follows: — "Contraband  merchandise  is 
subject  to  a  different  rule  in  respect  to  ulterior  destination  than  that 
which  applies  to  merchandise  not  contraband.  The  latter  is  liable  to 
capture  only  when  a  violation  of  blockade  is  intended;  the  former 
when  destined  to  the  hostile  country,  or  to  the  actual  military  or  naval 
use  of  the  enemy,  whether  blockaded  or  not.  The  trade  of  neutrals 
with  belligerents  in  articles  not  contraband  is  absolutely  free,  unless 
interrupted  by  blockade ;  the  conveyance  by  neutrals  to  belligerents 
of  contraband  articles  is  always  unlawful,  and  such  articles  may 
always  be  seized  during  transit  at  sea.  Hence,  while  articles,  not 
contraband,  might  be  sent  to  Matamoras  and  beyond  to  the  rebel 
region,  where  the  communications  were  not  interrupted  by  blockade, 
articles  of  a  contraband  character  destined,  in  fact,  to  a  State  in 
rebellion,  or  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  military  forces,  were  liable  to 
c  5014.  capture  though  primarily  destined  to  Matamoras  "  (d). 
Eobbs  v.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a  case  arising  in 

Menning.  England  out  of  the  same  voyage  of  the  ship,  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  goods  contraband  belonging  to  a  neutral,  are  not  liable  to  seizure 
unless  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port.  Nor 
is  the  rule  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  shipper  knows  they  are 
intended  ultimately  to  reach  an  enemy's  port  (e). 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  which  of  these  decisions  may  be  followed  in 
the  future  (/),  but  it  is  evident  that  the  American  view  materially 

(c)  [The  Peterhoff,  5  Wallace,  68.]  (/)  [Mr.  Field,  in  his  International 

(d)  [The  TeUrkoff,  6  Wallace,  69.]  Code,  §  868,  note,  prefers  the  English 

(e)  [Eobbs  v.  Kenning,  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  view.] 
791.] 
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increases  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  adds  another  to  the  restrictions 
on  neutral  commerce  during  war.  The  case  of  The  Commercen  (g\ 
cited  in  The  Peterhoff,  does  not  decide  that  contraband  may  be 
captured  between  two  neutral  ports  with  an  ulterior  destination  for 
the  enemy.  Two  wars  then  existed,  one  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  another  between  England  and  France,  carried  on  in 
Spain.  The  Commercen  left  Cork  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  destined  for 
the  British  fleet,  then  lying  in  a  Spanish  port,  and  she  was  captured 
by  an  American  cruiser.  The  cargo  was  rightly  held  to  be  contra- 
band under  the  circumstances.  But  it  was  condemned  as  enemy's 
property  on  its  way  to  his  fleet.  Its  destination  to  a  neutral  port  was 
therefore  not  material  (A).  c  501e. 

Some  writers,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  neutral  has  rights  as  well  Contraband 
as  a  belligerent,  have  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  exportation  of  {^ch^f 
contraband  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.  This  opinion  has  generally  been  neutrality, 
adopted  only  by  those  whose  views  of  international  law  are  derived 
purely  from  speculation.  The  practice  of  nations  in  no  way  bears  out 
such  an  assertion.  In  every  war  neutrals  have  traded  in  contraband, 
but  with  the  risk  of  having  the  goods  condemned  if  captured  by  the 
enemy  (t).  Few  rules  of  international  law  are  so  certain  as  that  a 
neutral  government  cannot  be  made  responsible  as  for  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  because  its  subjects  carry  on  a  contraband  trade.  The 
trade  must,  however,  be  confined  to  subjects.  If  carried  on  by  the 
government  itself,  it  then  will  amount  to  a  violation  of  neutral 
duties  (k).  America  has  always  maintained  the  right  of  exporting 
arms  to  belligerents  in  the  way  of  trade  (/) ;  and  during  the  civil  war 
the  Federal  Government  purchased  warlike  stores  from  England  to  the 
value  of  over  2,000,000/.  (m).  §  501£ 

A  ship,  theoretically  considered,  may  or  may  not  be  contraband.  If  Ships  as  oon- 
on  its  way  to  a  belligerent  port  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  ra 
belligerent,  it  will  be  contraband  if  it  is  adapted,  or  readily  adaptable, 
for  warlike  use ;  equally  so,  doubtless,  if  it  be  adapted  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  or  even  perhaps  of  military  material.  As  most 
ships  may  in  some  way  be  applied  to  such  purposes,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  condemned  as  contraband.  Thus,  where  the  captain  had 
orders  to  sell  if  he  could  find  a  good  purchaser,  but  otherwise  to  seek 
freight,  the  ship  was  condemned  (n).  §  501g. 

The  immense  importance  of  coals  and  machinery  in  the  naval  Coals  and 
*  "  machinery. 

(ff)  [1  Wheaton,  382.   Qeeposi,  §  507.]  International  Coding  §  766,  p.  385.] 

(h)  [The  case  of  The  Vrow-Howina,  (I)  [Kent,  by  Abdy,  p.  361.  Web- 
decided  in  France,  bears  upon  this  point.  ster's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  452.  President's 
Calvo,  ii.  }  1120.]  Message  to  Congress,    1st  Sees.    34th 

(*)  [See  Letters  of  Historious,  Con-  Cong.] 
traband.     Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  (m)  [British  Counter-case  at  Geneva. 

1873    (No.  2),    p.  19;    Turkey,    1878  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America  (No.  4),  1872, 

(No.  1),  p.  46.]  p.  55.] 

(k)  [Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.  (ft)  [See  American  Law  Review,  vol. 

vol.  ii.  cap.  vi.    Bluntsohli,  Le  Droit  v.  p.  371.   TheBruttu,  5  C.Bob,  331, n.] 
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§S01lL 

Food. 

Blockade  of 
Formosa. 


Pacific  block- 
ade of  Greece. 


operations  of  the  present  day  has  given  rise  to  endless  discussions  as 
to  whether  they  are  contraband  or  not.  Writers  of  the  school  of 
M:  Hautefeuille  refuse  to  consider  such  commodities  as  contraband  (o), 
and  the  French  Government  acted  on  this  opinion  during  the  war  with 
Germany  (p),  while  Count  Bismarck  remonstrated  with  Great  Britain 
for  permitting  the  export  of  coal  to  France  (q).  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  says,  "Coal,  too,  though  in  its  nature  ancipitis  usus,  yet 
when  intended  to  contribute  to  the  motive  power  of  a  vessel,  most,  I 
think,  as  well  as  machinery,  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  masts 
and  sails,  which  have  always  been  placed  among  articles  of  contra- 
band "  (r). 

On  the  20th  February,  1885,  the  French  government  gave  notice, 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  that  it  intended  to  treat  rice 
bound  for  the  open  Chinese  ports  as  contraband  of  war,  on  the  ground 
that  the  stoppage  of  large  supplies  which  were  being  forwarded  to  the 
northern  ports  of  China  would  materially  affect  the  government  at 
Pekin.  The  British  government,  the  Queen's  ambassador  at  Pekin 
having  refused  to  recognize  this  right,  explained  that  it  would  not 
forcibly  resist  the  seizure  of  rice,  but  that  it  protested  against  rice 
being  treated  generally  as  contraband  irrespective  of  its  final  destina- 
tion, and  that  the  legality  of  any  seizure  must  be  determined  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French  prize  courts,  subject  to  ulterior  diplomatic 
action.  The  conclusion  of  peace,  however,  shortly  afterwards  pre- 
vented the  question  being  further  raised  («}.  The  American  minister 
at  Berlin,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Bayard,  drew  attention  to  the  Anglo- 
French  discussion,  and  pointed  out  that  the  real  principle  involved 
went  to  the  extent  that  everything,  the  want  of  which  might  increase 
the  distress  of  the  civil  population  of  the  belligerent  country,  might 
be  declared  contraband  of  war.  The  damage  to  neutral  trade  might 
amount  to  destruction,  and  the  advantages  intended  to  be  secured  to 
neutrals  by  the  declaration  of  1856  would  be  practically  nullified  (t). 

A  blockade  of  the  east  coast  of  Greece,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  having  been  established  in  May,  1886,  by  the  Queen's 
government  in  concert  with  the  governments  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  («),  the  British  Admiral,  with  whom  the 
other  commanders  acted  in  concert,  was  instructed  that  he  was  to  detain 
every  ship  under  the  Greek  flag  which  might  attempt  to  enter  into,  or 
come  out  from,  any  of  the  harbours  or  ports,  or  communicate  with  any 
part  of  the  coast  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  as  more  strictly 
defined  in  the  communication  to  him  (#).     Should,  however,  the  cargo, 


(o)  [Hautefeuille,  Droits  et  Devoirs 
dee  Nations  Neutres,  vol.  ii.  p.  143.] 

(p)  [ArchivesDiplomatiques,  1871-72, 
Pt.  I.  p.  269.] 

(q)  [2  Halleck  (Baker),  238,  n.] 

(r)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 
(No.  2),  p.  15.  Jurist,  1859,  vol.  v. 
Pt.  II.  p.  203.    See,  further,  Wharton, 


Dig.  §  369.] 

(«)  [Cobbett,L.C.p.225,note(*).  In 
the  same  war  the  French  refuted  to  allow 
neutral  mails  to  be  landed  at  Formosa : 
Annual  Register,  1885,  p.  231.] 

(0  [Wharton,  Dig.  {  370,  p.  433.] 

(«)  [Ante,  §  70m.] 

(*)  [Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  8(1886).] 
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or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  any  ship  belong  to  a  subject  or 
citizen  of  a  foreign  power  other  than  Greece,  and  other  than  the 
blockading  powers,  and  should  such  cargo  have  been  shipped  before 
the  notification  of  the  blockade,  or  after  such  notification,  but  under  a 
charter  made  anterior  to  the  notification,  such  ship  or  vessel  was  not 
to  be  detained.  All  practicable  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  every  case 
of  detention,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  (y) ; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  ships  to  their  ports  of  destination  was  to  be 
facilitated  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade  (z). 

Complaints  were  made  by  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  the  proceedings 
of  an  Austrian  man-of-war  at  the  island  of  Skiathos,  the  commander 
of  which  was  alleged  to  have  carried  off  the  telegraphic  apparatus, 
thus  interrupting  communication  with  the  mainland,  to  have  requisi- 
tioned provisions,  and  to  have  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of 
starvation.  The  Greek  foreign  minister  represented  that  these  were 
hostile  acts  of  belligerency,  out  of  character  with  the  nature  of  the 
blockade.  He  was  told  that  he  should  address  himself  to  Austria, 
whose  officer  traversed  the  Greek  allegations ;  but  the  British  Admiral 
was  informed  that  should  any  actual  distress  arise  in  the  islands  from 
food  being  scarce,  pending  the  receipt  of  supplies  from  the  Greek 
government  (which  could  be  sent  by  neutral  ships),  he  had  authority 
to  do  all  that  he  thought  necessary  to  relieve  it,  and  even  to  grant 
special  permission  to  vessels  carrying  provisions  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  might  frame,  which  were  to  be  sufficiently  stringent  (a). 

§  502. 
Of  the  same  nature  with  the  carrying  of  contraband  Transporta- 

goods  is  the  transportation  of  military  persons  or  de-  tary  persona 
spatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  spates  in 

A  neutral  vessel,  which  is  used  as  a  transport  for  the  ^EZ?7'* 
enemy's  forces,  is  subject  to  confiscation,  if  captured  by 
the  opposite  belligerent.  Nor  will  the  fact  of  her  having 
been  impressed  by  violence  into  the  enemy's  service, 
exempt  her.  The  master  cannot  be  permitted  to  aver 
that  he  was  an  involuntary  agent.  Were  an  act  of  force 
exercised  by  one  belligerent  power  on  a  neutral  ship  or 
person  to  be  considered  a  justification  for  an  act,  con- 
trary to  the  known  duties  of  the  neutral  character,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of 
nations  to  carry  contraband,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
hostile  act.  If  any  loss  is  sustained  in  such  a  service, 
the  neutral  yielding  to  such  demands  must  seek  redress 

(y)  [Pari.  Paper,  Greece, No. 3  (1886).]  (a)  [Ibid.] 

(f)  [Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  4  (1886).] 
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§603. 

Fradulently 
carrying 
contraband 
despatches. 


from  the  government  which  has  imposed  the  restraint 
upon  him(r).     As  to  the  number  of  military  persons 
necessary  to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define ;  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and 
character  may  be  of  much  more  importance  than  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  of  lower  condition.     To  carry 
a  veteran  general,  under  some  circumstances,  might  be  a 
much  more  noxious  act  than  the  conveyance  of  a  whole 
regiment.      The   consequences   of   such   assistance    are 
greater,    and   therefore  the  belligerent  has  a  stronger 
right  to  prevent  and  punish  it ;  nor  is  it  material,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prize  Court,  whether  the  master    be 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  service  on  which  he  is 
engaged.     It  is  deemed  sufficient  if  there  has  been  an 
injury  arising  to  the  belligerent  from  the  employment  in 
which  the  vessel  is  found.     If  imposition  is  practised,  it 
operates  as  force ;  and  if  redress  is  to  be  sought  against 
any  person,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means 
either  of  compulsion  or  deceit,  exposed  the  property  to 
danger;    otherwise   such   opportunities   of    conveyance 
would  be  constantly  used,  and  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  prove  the 
privity  of  the  immediate  offender  (s). 

The  fraudulently  carrying  the  despatches  of  the  enemy 
will  also  subject  the  neutral  vessel,  in  which  they  are 
transported,  to  capture  and  confiscation.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  service  are  indefinite,  infinitely  beyond 
the  effect  of  any  contraband  that  can  be  conveyed. 
"  The  carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  military 
stores,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  iC  is  necessarily  an  assistance 
of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transmission  of  despatches 
may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign,  that 
may  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  other  belligerent  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  one  ball  might  take  off  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  and 
might  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects  in  a  campaign ; 
but  that  is  a  consequence  so  remote  and  accidental,  that, 


(r)  The  Carolina,  4  C.  Bob.  256. 


(«)  The  Orozembo,  6  C.  Bob.  430. 
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in  the  contemplation  of  human  events,  it  is  a  sort  of 
evanescent  quantity  of  which  no  account  is  taken  ;  and 
the  practice  has  been,  accordingly,  that  it  is  in  consider- 
able quantities  only  that  the  offence  of  contraband  is 
contemplated  (t).     The  case  of  despatches  is  very  diffe- 
rent ;  it  is  impossible  to  limit  a  letter  to  so  small  a  size 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most  important 
consequences.     It  is  a  service,  therefore,  which,  in  what- 
ever degree  it   exists,  can  only  be  considered  in  one 
character — as  an  act  of  the  most  hostile  nature.     The 
offence  of  fraudulently  carrying  despatches  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy  being,  then,  greater  than  that  of  carrying 
contraband  under  any  circumstances,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  resort  to  some  other 
penalty  than  that  inflicted  in  cases  of  contraband.     The 
confiscation  of  the  noxious  article  which  constitutes  the 
penalty  in  contraband,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  person,  would  be  ridiculous  when 
applied  to  despatches.     There  would  be  no  freight  depen- 
dent on  their  transportation,  and  therefore  this  penalty 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  applied.     The 
vehicle   in  which  they  are  carried  must,  therefore,  be 
confiscated  "  (u). 

But  carrying  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador  or  other  Diplomatic 
public  minister  of  the  enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  0xc©pticm?  ^ 
is  an  exception  to  the  reasoning  on  which  the  above 
general  rule  is  founded.  "  They  are  despatches  from 
persons  who  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  favourite 
object  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  residing 
in  the  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and  their  own 
government.  On  this  ground  a  very  material  distinction 
arises  with  respect  to  the  right  of  furnishing  the  convey- 
ance. The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its 
relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 

(0  [The  French  rules  of  1870  directed      soil   dee   Prises,   1870-71.      Appendix, 
the  ship  to  be  confiscated  if  more  than      Art.  6.] 

three-fourths  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  (u)  The  Atalanta,  6  C.  Rob.  440. 

contraband.    Barboux,  Jurisp.  du  Con- 

W.  v  U 
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conclude  that  any  communication  between  them  can  par- 
take, in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against 
you.      The   limits   assigned  to   the   operations   of   war 
against  ambassadors,  by  writers  on  public  law,  are,  that 
the  belligerent  may  exercise  his  right  of  war  against 
them,  wherever  the  character  of  hostility  exists :  he  may 
stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on  his  passage;  but 
when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral  country,  and  taken 
on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a  sort 
of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart 
for  the  preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace, 
in  maintaining  which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree, 
interested.     If  it  be  argued  that  he  retains  his  national 
character  unmixed,  and  that  even  his  residence  is  con- 
sidered as  a  residence  in  his  own  country,  it  is  answered 
that  this  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented  for  his  further  pro- 
tection only,  and  as  such  a  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  reasoning   on  which   it   depends.     It  was 
intended  as  a  privilege,  and  cannot  be  urged  to  his  dis- 
advantage.    Could  it  be  said  that  he  would,  on   that 
principle,  be  subject  to  any  of  the  rights  of  war  in  the 
neutral  territory?     Certainly  not:    he  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity, 
for  the  interests  of  his  own  country  primarily,  but  at  the 
same  time  for  the   furtherance  and  protection  of   the 
interests  which  the  neutral  country  also  has  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  relations.     It  is  to  be  considered  also, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  what  may  be  due  to  the 
convenience  of  the  neutral  State ;  for  its  interests  may 
require  that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the 
enemy's  country  should  not  be  altogether  interdicted. 
It  might  be  thought  to  amount  almost  to  a  declaration, 
that  an  ambassador  from  the  enemy  shall  not  reside  in 
the  neutral  State,  if  he  is  declared  to  be  debarred  from 
the  only  means  of  communicating  with  his  own.     For  to 
what  useful  purpose   can  he  reside   there  without  the 
opportunity  of  such  a  communication  ?     It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  business  of  the  two  States  shall  be 
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transacted  by  the  minister  of  the  neutral  State  resident 
in  the  enemy's  country.  The  practice  of  nations  has 
allowed  to  neutral  States  the  privilege  of  receiving 
ministers  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  an  imme- 
diate negotiation  with  them  "  (x). 

§604a. 

This  subject  was  very  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Tbe  case  of 
The  Trent.  The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  work  (y).  It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Trent  was  a  regular 
mail-steamer  plying  on  her  usual  course  from  Havanna  to  Nassau. 
Messrs.  SlideU  and  Mason,  the  Confederate  diplomatic  agents,  took 
their  places  on  board  at  Havanna  as  ordinary  passengers,  and  while 
the  ship  was  on  the  high  seas,  she  was  stopped  by  a  Federal  ship-of- 
war,  Slidell  and  Mason,  with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  the 
vessel  was  then  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage. 

This  case  raised  the  following  question,  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Professor  Bernard,  and  has  left  it  unanswered :  "  Does  a  neutral  ship 
forfeit  that  character,  and  expose  itself  to  condemnation,  by  convey- 
ing, as  passengers  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  persons  going  as 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  enemy  to  a  neutral  country  ?  The  American 
government  maintains  the  affirmative  of  this  question — if  not  in  all 
cases,  at  least  in  a  case  where  the  agent  has  not  yet  acquired  an  official 
character — and  the  community  he  is  commissioned  to  represent  has  not 
been  recognized  as  independent.  It  insists  on  the  affirmative  even 
where  the  ship  is  a  regular  packet,  carrying  mails,  goods,  and  pas- 
sengers, and  making  her  regular  voyage  from  and  to  her  accustomed 
ports,  the  persons  themselves  taking  their  berths  as  ordinary  pas- 
sengers, and  coming  on  board  in  the  usual  way.  The  British  govern- 
ment maintains  the  negative,  and  other  European  governments  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  which  is,  I  think,  the  sounder  and  more 
reasonable  "  (z).  §  5041,, 

Prof.  Bernard  also  says  on  this  subject,  "  The  following  propositions,  The  carriage 
though  condensed,  will  be  intelligible  to  lawyers.     I  state  them  with  pg^^6 
diffidence ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  not  far  from  the  truth. 

"  1.  A  neutral  ship,  conveying  persons  in  the  enemy's  employment,  General  rules, 
whether  military  or  civil,  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize,  unless, 
on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  court  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  serving  the  enemy  as  a  transport,  and  so  as  to  assist 
substantially,  though  perhaps  not  directly,  his  military  operations. 

"  2.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  ship,  though  owned  by  a  neutral,  was 
actually  hired  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  enemy,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  persons  conveyed  are  many  or  few,  important  or  insignificant,  and 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  hiring  was  or  was  not  known  by  the  master 

(x)  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Caroline,  6  (*)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

G.  Rob.  461.  Great  Britain,  p.  223.] 

(y)  [See  anU,  J  109  b.] 
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or  owner.  I  understand  by  hiring  any  contract  which  gives  the  actual 
control  and  disposal  of  the  ship  to  the  enemy. 

"3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  hiring  by  the  enemy  be  not  shown,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  the  service  performed  was  in  its 
nature  such  as  is  rendered  by  a  transport.  The  number  of  the  persons 
conveyed,  the  nature  of  their  employment,  their  importance,  their 
immediate  or  ultimate  destination,  may  then  become  material  elements 
of  proof ;  and  there  should  be  evidence  of  intention,  or  of  knowledge 
from  which  intention  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  or  his  agent,  the  master. 

"  4.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  conveyance  of  such 
persons  as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  as  the  conveyance  of  '  contraband 
of  war,'  or  as  if  the  same  rules  were  applicable  to  it.  It  is  a  different 
thing,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  it  are  different. 

"  5.  The  fact  that  the  voyage  is  to  end  at  a  neutral  port  is  not  con- 
clusive against  condemnation,  but  is  a  strong  argument  against  it,  and 
would  indeed  be  practically  conclusive  in  most  cases,  especially  if 
coupled  with  proof  that  the  ship  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  employ- 
ment. 

"6.  It  is  not  lawful,  on  the  high  seas,  to  take  persons,  whatever 
their  character,  as  prisoners  out  of  a  neutral  ship  which  has  not 
been  judicially  proved  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  her  neutral 
character  "  (a). 

Penalty  for  In  general,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  do  not  belong  to 
ofec^n£aing  ti10  same  person,  the  contraband  articles  only  are  confis- 
band.  cated,  and  the  carrier-master  is  refused  his  freight,  to 

which  he  is  entitled  upon  innocent  articles  which  are 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  But  where  the  ship 
and  the  innocent  articles  of  the  cargo  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  contraband,  they  are  all  involved  in  the  same 
penalty.  And  even  where  the  ship  and  the  cargo  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  person,  the  carriage  of  contraband, 
under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of  false  papers  and 
false  destination,  will  work  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  as 
well  as  the  cargo.  The  same  effect  has  likewise  been 
held  to  be  produced  by  the  carriage  of  contraband 
articles  in  a  ship,  the  owner  of  which  is  bound  by  the 
express  obligation  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  his 
own  country  and  the  capturing  country,  to  refrain  from 
carrying  such  articles  to  the  enemy.  In  such  a  case,  it 
is  said  that  the  ship  throws  off  her  neutral  character,  and 

(<*)  [Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  American  Civil  War,  p.  224.] 
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is  liable  to  be  treated  at  once  as  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 
as  a  violator  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  the  country  to 
which  she  belongs  (b).  o  ggg. 

The  general  rule  as  to  contraband   articles,  as  laid  p*  ship  must 

.be  taken  in 

down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  that  the  articles  must  be  taken  delicto, 
in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an 
enemy's  port.  "  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the 
law  of  nations,  you  cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds 
in  the  return  voyage.  From  the  moment  of  quitting 
port  on  a  hostile  destination,  indeed,  the  offence  is  com- 
plete, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the  goods  are 
actually  endeavouring  to  enter  the  enemy's  port;  but 
beyond  that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto,  and  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty 
is  not  now  generally  held  to  attach  "  (c).  But  the  same 
learned  judge  applied  a  different  rule  in  other  cases  of 
contraband,  carried  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  with 
false  papers  and  false  destination,  intended  to  conceal  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition,  where  the  return  cargo, 
the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  taken  on  the  return 
voyage,  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  (d).  o  ^ 

Although  the  general  policy  of  the  American  govern-  American 
ment,  in  its  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  aimed  to  limit  Commercen. 
the  catalogue  of  contraband  by  confining  it  strictly  to 
munitions  of  war,  excluding  all  articles  of  promiscuous 
use,  a  remarkable  case  occurred  during  the  late  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  dis- 

(b)  The  Bingende  Jacob,  1  C.  Rob.  91 ;  (d)  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  2  C.  Rob. 

The  Sarah   Chrietina,   Ibid.    237;    The  343;    The  Nancy,   3  Ibid.    122.      The 

Mercurius,  Ibid.  288 ;   The  Franklin,  3  soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may 

Ibid.  217  ;  The  Edward,  4  Ibid.  69  ;  The  be  well  questioned  ;  for  in  order  to  sus- 

Banger,  6  Ibid.  125 ;  The  Keutralitet,  3  tain  the  penalty,   there    must  be,   on 

Ibid.    296.     [Carrington    v.   Merchant*'  principle,  a  delictum  at  the  moment  of 

Int.  Co.,  8  Peters,  518;  The  Bermuda,  seizure.      To  subject  the  property  to 

3  Wallace,  557.]    As  to  how  far  the  confiscation  whilst  the  offence  no  longer 

shipowner  is  liable  for  the  act  of  the  continues,  would  be  to  extend  it  indefi- 

master   in   oases    of    contraband,    see  nitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage, 

Whea ton's    Rep.    vol.    ii.,  Appendix,  but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  the  vessel, 

Note  I.  pp.  37,  38.  which  would  thus  never  be  purified  from 

(r)  The  Imina,  3  C.  Rob.  168.  the  contagion  communicated  by  the  con- 
traband articles. 
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posed  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  to 
provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain  circum- 
stances. But  as  that  was  not  the  case  of  a  cargo  of 
neutral  property,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  as  contraband  of  war,  but  of  a  cargo  of 
enemy's  property  going  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy's 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  clearly  liable  to  condem- 
nation, the  question  was,  whether  the  neutral  master  was 
entitled  to  his  freight  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  innocent  articles  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  was 
not  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  case  to  consider 
under  what  circumstances  articles  ancipitis  usus  might 
become  contraband.  Upon  the  actual  question  before 
the  court,  it  seems  there  would  have  been  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  American  judges  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  war ;  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  principle, 
that  a  neutral,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemy's  naval 
or  military  forces,  does,  under  the  mildest  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law,  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of 
freight.  But  the  case  was  that  of  a  Swedish  vessel, 
captured  by  an  American  cruiser,  in  the  act  of  carrying 
a  cargo  of  British  property,  consisting  of  barley  and 
oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but  at  peace  with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers 
allied  against  France.  Under  these  circumstances  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  voyage 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  neutral  carrier  was  not  en- 
titled to  his  freight  on  the  cargo  condemned  as  enemy's 
property. 

It  was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  had 
been  solemnly  adjudged  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  that 
being  engaged  in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  or 
in  the  conveyance  of  military  persons  in  his  employment, 
or  the  carrying  of  despatches,  are  acts  of  hostility  which 
subject  the  property  to  confiscation.  In  these  cases, 
the  fact  that  the  voyage  was  to  a  neutral  port  was  not 
thought  to  change  the  character  of  the  transaction.  The 
principle  of  these  determinations  was  asserted  to  be,  that 
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the  party  must  be  deemed  to  place  himself  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy  State,  and  to  assist  in  warding  off  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  or  in  favouring  its  offensive  pro- 
jects.    Now  these  cases  could  not  be  distinguished,  in 
principle,  from  that  before  the  court.     Here  was  a  cargo 
of  provisions  exported  from  the  enemy's  country,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  of  the  enemy. 
Without  this  destination,  they  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  at  all.     It  was  vain  to  contend  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  voyage  was  not  to  aid  the  British 
hostilities  against  the  United  States.     It  might  enable 
the  enemy  indirectly  to  operate  with  more  vigour  and 
promptitude  against  them,  and  increase  his  disposable 
force.     But  it  was  not  the  effect  of  the  particular  trans- 
action which  the  law  regards :  it  was  the  general  tendency 
of  such  transactions  to  assist  the  military  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  tempt  deviations  from  strict  neutra- 
lity.    The  destination  to  a  neutral  port  could  not  vary 
the  application  of  this  rule.     It  was  only  doing  that 
indirectly  which  was  directly  prohibited.     Would  it  be 
contended  that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  transport  pro- 
visions for  the  British  fleet  and  army,  while  it  lay  at 
Bordeaux   preparing  for   an   expedition  to  the  United 
States  ?     Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully 
supply  a  British  fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast  ? 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to   distinguish    this   case 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  employment  in  the  transport 
service   of  the  enemy,   upon  the  ground  that  the  war 
of  Great  Britain    against   France  was   a    war  distinct 
from  that  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Swedish 
subjects  had  a  perfect  right  to  assist  the  British  arms  in 
respect  to  the  former  though  not  to  the  latter.     But  the 
court  held,  that  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the 
Swedish  sovereign,  acting  under  his  own  authority,  if  a 
Swedish  vessel  be  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  Great 
Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
deemed  a  British  transport.     It  was  perfectly  immaterial 
in  what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the 
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time,  be  engaged ;  for  the  same  important  benefits  were 
conferred  upon  the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  who 
thereby  acquired  a  greater  disposable  force  to  bring  into 
action  against  them.     In  The  Friendship  (e),  Sir  W.  Scott, 
speaking   on   this  subject,   declared  that  "  it   signifies 
nothing,  whether  the  men  so  conveyed  are  to  be  put  into 
action  on  an  immediate  expedition  or  not.     The  mere 
shifting  of  drafts  in  detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of 
stores  from  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  a  transport  vessel,  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally 
unimportant  whether  this  or  that  case  may  be  connected 
with  the   immediate  active  service   of  the   enemy.       In 
removing  forces  from  distant  settlements,  there  may  be 
no  intention  of  immediate  action ;  but  still  the  general 
importance  of  having  troops  conveyed  to  places  where  it 
is  convenient  that  they  should  be  collected,  either  for 
present  or  future  use,  is  what  constitutes  the  object  and 
employment  of  transport  vessels."     It  was  obvious  that 
the  learned  judge  did  not  deem  it  material  to  what 
places  the  stores  might  be  destined ;    and  it  must  be 
equally  immaterial  what  is  the  immediate  occupation  of 
the  enemy's  force.     That  force  was  always  hostile  to 
America,  be  it  where  it  might.     To-day  it  might  act 
against  France,  to-morrow  against  the  former  country ; 
and  the  better  its  commissary  department  was  supplied, 
the  more  life  and  activity  was  communicated  to  all  its 
motions.     It  was  not  therefore  material  whether  there 
was  another  distinct  war,  in  which  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States  was  engaged  or  not.     It  was  sufficient  that 
his  armies  were  everywhere  their  enemies;  and  every 
assistance  offered  to  them  must,  directly  or  indirectly, 
operate  to  their  injury. 

The  court  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  voyage 
in  which  the  vessel  was  engaged  was  illicit,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  lenient  administration  of  justice  to  confine  the 
penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  freight  (/). 

ie)  6  0.  Rob.  420.  (/)  The  Commercen,  1  Wheaton,  382. 
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§508. 

It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in  the  above  case,  Rule  of  the 

that  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland  being  generally  wsr  ° 
prohibited,  a  neutral  could  not  lawfully  engage  in  that 
trade  during  war,  upon  the  principle  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "  Kule  of  the  War  of  1756,"  in  its  application 
to  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of  an  enemy  not 
generally  open  in  time  of  peace.  The  court  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  consider  the  principles  on  which  that  rule 
is  rested  by  the  British  Prize  Courts,  not  regarding  them 
as  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment.  But  the  legality 
of  the  rule  itself  has  always  been  contested  by  the 
American  government,  and  it  appears  in  its  origin  to 
have  been  founded  upon  very  different  principles  from 
those  which  have  more  recently  been  urged  in  its  defence. 
During  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  government,  finding 
the  trade  with  their  colonies  almost  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  relaxed  their 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch,  then 
neutral,  to  carry  on  the  commerce  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies,  under  special  licenses  or  passes, 
granted  for  this  particular  purpose,  excluding  at  the  same 
time  all  other  neutrals  from  the  same  trade.  Many 
Dutch  vessels  so  employed  were  captured  by  the  British 
cruisers,  and,  together  with  their  cargoes,  were  con- 
demned by  the  Prize  Courts,  upon  the  principle,  that  by 
such  employment  they  were  in  effect  incorporated  into 
the  French  navigation,  having  adopted  the  commerce 
and  character  of  the  enemy,  and  identified  themselves 
with  his  interests  and  purposes.  They  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  these  courts,  to  be  considered  like  transports 
in  the  enemy's  service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  upon  the  same  principle  with  property 
condemned  for  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches. 
In  these  cases  the  property  was  considered  pro  hoc  vice, 
as  enemy's  property,  as  so  completely  identified  with 
his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile  character.  So,  where 
a  neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade,  which  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  any  country,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all  others,  and  cannot  at  any 
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time  be  avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner, 
such  a  trade  is  considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it 
must  follow  the  hostile  situation  of  the  country  (g).   There 
is  all  the  difference  between  this  principle  and  the  more 
modern  doctrine  which  interdicts   to  neutrals,    during 
war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  that 
there  is  between  the  granting  by  the  enemy  of  special 
licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  belligerent,  pro- 
tecting their  property  from  capture  in  a  particular  trade 
which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to  tolerate, 
and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade  from  capture. 
The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst  the 
latter  has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  effect. 
The  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756  was  originally  founded 
upon  the  former  principle:  it  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant 
during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and  when 
revived  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  France 
in  1793,  was  applied,  with  various  relaxations  and  modi- 
fications, to  the  prohibition  of  all  neutral  traffic  with  the 
colonies  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule  was  frequently  vindicated  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  his  masterly  judgments  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  and  in  the  writings  of  other  British  public 
jurists  of  great  learning  and  ability.     But  the  conclu- 
siveness of  their  reasonings  was  ably  contested  by  dif- 
ferent American  statesmen,  and  failed  to  procure  the 
acquiescence  of  neutral  powers  in  this  prohibition  of  their 
trade  with  the  enemy's  colonies.    The  question  continued 
a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  Great  Britain 
and  those  powers,  until  they  became  her  allies  or  enemies 
at  the  close  of  the  war ;  but  its  practical  importance  will 
probably  be  hereafter  much  diminished  by  the  revolution 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  colonial  system  of 

§608a.      EuroPe(A)- 
Continuous  The  outbreak  of  war  has  always  necessarily  curtailed  the  usual 


voyages. 


(g)  The  Frincessa,  2  C.  Rob.  52  ;  The  (h)  Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  i.    Appen- 

Anna  Catherina,  4  Ibid.  118;  Tike  Rends-  dix,  Note  iii.     See  Madison's  "  Exami- 

borg,  Ibid.  121;  The  Yrcw  Anna  Cathe-  nation  of  the  British  doctrine  which  eub- 

rina,  6  Ibid.  161.  Wheaton's  Rep.  toI.  ii.  jects  to  capture  a  neutral  trade  not  open 

Appendix,  p.  29.  in  time  of  peace." 
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operations  of  trade,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  merchants  have 
continually  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
to  carry  on  trade,  rendering  their  goods  liable  to  capture,  with  as  little 
risk  as  possible.  One  of  the  chief  artifices  has  been  to  send  goods 
destined  for  a  belligerent,  to  some  conveniently  situated  neutral  port 
first,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  forwarding  them  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  To  sustain  the  rights  of  belligerents  when  this  is  done, 
Prize  Courts  have  adopted  what  is  called  the  principle  of  "  continuous 
voyages."  This  has  been  explained,  as  follows,  by  Lord  8  to  well.  He 
says,  "It  is  an  inherent  and  settled  principle  in  cases  in  which  the 
same  question  can  have  come  under  discussion,  that  the  mere  touching 
at  any  port  without  importing  the  cargo  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  which  continues  the 
same  in  all  respects,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  voyage  to  the  country 
to  which  the  vessel  is  actually  going  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
cargo  at  the  ultimate  port"(t).  But  in  Lord  Stowell's  time,  and  down 
to  the  American  civil  war,  this  doctrine  had  only  been  applied  to  cases 
covered  by  the  rule  of  1756,  or  where  an  underhand  trade  was 
attempted  to  be  carried  on  by  subjects  of  one  belligerent  with  the 
enemy  {k).  During  the  civil  war  the  Supreme  Court,  availing  itself  of 
Lord  Stowell's  language,  applied  the  principle  of  continuous  voyages 
to  blockade  running  and  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  and  thus  e  5Q9D< 
created  a  serious  innovation  in  the  law  of  prize.  In  the  case  of  The  The  Bermuda. 
Bermuda,  which  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  Nassau, 
the  court  said,  "  Neutral  trade  is  entitled  to  protection  in  our  courts. 
Neutrals  in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  belli- 
gerents choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to 
the  other,  and  must  not  furnish  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either ;  nor  pre- 
pare, nor  suffer  to  be  prepared  within  their  territory,  armed  ships  or 
military  or  naval  expeditions  against  either.  So,  too,  except  goods 
contraband  of  war,  or  conveyed  with  intent  to  violate  a  blockade, 
neutrals  may  transport  to  belligerents  whatever  belligerents  may  agree 
to  take.  And  so,  again,  neutrals  may  convey  in  neutral  ships  from 
one  neutral  port  to  another,  any  goods,  whether  contraband  of  war  or 
not,  if  intended  for  actual  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  to 
become  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  country  or  of  the  port.  .  .  . 
But  if  it  is  intended  to  affirm  (as  was  argued  by  counsel)  that  a  neutral 
ship  may  take  on  a  contraband  cargo  ostensibly  for  a  neutral  port,  but 
destined  in  reality  for  a  belligerent  port,  either  by  the  same  ship  or 
by  another,  without  becoming  liable,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  to  seizure,  in  order  to  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo, 

we  do  not  agree  to  it It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 

destination  to  the  rebel  port  was  ulterior  or  direct ;  nor  could  the 

(t)  [The  Maria,  5  G.  Rob.  363.    And  (k)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

see   The  Matchless,   1  Hagg.  Ad.  106;  Great  Britain,  p.  311.     The  Ebeneter,  6 

The  Jonge  Pieter,  4  C.  Rob.  83  ;    The  G.  Rob.  260 ;  The  Thomyru,  Edw.  17.] 
William,  5  0.  Rob.  385.] 
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question  of  destination  be  affected  by  transhipment  at  Nassau,  if 
transhipment  was  intended,  for  that  could  not  break  the  continuity  of 
transportation  of  the  cargo. 

"The  interposition  of  a  neutral  port,  between  neutral  departure  and 
belligerent  destination,  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  contraband 
carriers  and  blockade  runners.   But  it  never  avails  them  when  the  ulti- 
mate destination  is  ascertained.     A  transportation  from  one  point  to 
another  remains  continuous,  so  long  as  intent  remains  unchanged,  no 
matter  what  stoppages  or  transhipments  intervene"  (/).     Thus  a  vessel 
sailing  from  a  neutral  port,  or  a  cargo  sent  from  such  a  port,  with 
intent  to  violate  a  blockade,  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  voyage,  no  matter  to  what  intermediate  ports  the 
ship  might  go,  provided  the  ulterior  intent  was  ascertained  (m).     The 
The  Spring-      case  of   The  Springbok  carried  these  principles  to  their  furthest  limit. 
She  was  on  a  bond  fide  voyage  from  London  to  Nassau,  with  a  mixed 
cargo,  consisting  partly  of  contraband  goods.     While  on  the  high  seas 
and  before  arriving  at  Nassau,  she  was  captured  by  a  United  States 
cruiser  and  taken  to  New  York.     The  District  Court  condemned  both 
ship  and  cargo  as  prize  (n),  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decree 
as  regards  the  ship,  there  being  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  destination 
c  508c.       °^  tne  carg°  t°  a  blockaded  port  was  known  to  her  owners  (o). 
Difference  be-       In  these  oases,  when  the  ultimate  destination  was  some  Confederate 
rUflrTbyland   seaPor^>  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ship  and  goods  could  be  captured 
and  sea.  on  their  way  from  the  interposed  neutral  port  to  the  blockaded  port. 

The  innovation  consisted  in  making  the  liability  extend  to  the  journey 
from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  interposed  port.  A  distinction, 
however,  was  made  when  the  goods  were  finally  to  reach  the  belligerent 
by  land.  Thus  the  traffic  between  neutral  States  and  Matamoras  in 
Mexico  (except  in  contraband)  was  held  not  to  be  any  violation  of  the 
blockade,  even  if  there  were  an  intent  to  supply  Texas  through  Mata- 
moras. In  this  case  the  goods  could  only  reach  the  Confederates  by 
land,  and  a  blockade  by  sea  cannot  give  a  belligerent  any  right  to 
capture  goods  conveyed  over  land.  The  result  was,  that  while  the 
blockade  lasted,  neutral  goods  destined  to  reach  the  Confederates  en- 
tirely by  sea,  whether  in  the  same  ship  or  another,  were  liable  to  seizure 
during  the  whole  voyage,  whereas  if  the  last  part  of  the  journey  was 
to  be  performed  from  a  neutral  place  over  land,  the  goods  were  not 
liable  at  all.  If  contraband,  the  goods  were  held  liable,  whatever 
means  of  transport  were  adopted  ( p).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  new  rules  are  at  present  only  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  adopted  by  other  countries 


(/)  [The  Bermuda,  3  Wallace,  551.]  (o)  [Ibid.,  5  Wallace,  1.    See  Revue 

(m)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  135;  de  Droit  International,   1875,  p.   241. 

The  Stephen  Hart,  3  Wallace,  669  ;  The  Calvo,  ii.  §  1120.     Quarterly  Law  Re- 

Springbok,  5  Wallace,  1.]  view,  Nov.  1877.] 

(n)  [The  Springbok,  Blatchford,  Prize  (p)  [The  Peterhof,  5  Wallace,  35.] 

Cases,  349. 
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in  the  next  maritime  war.  It  should  be  the  tendency  of  international 
law  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  war  as  against  neutral  trade,  but  these 
decisions  have  just  the  contrary  effect.  Formerly  neutral  commerce 
was  only  interfered  with  when  the  goods  were  on  their  way  directly 
from  a  neutral  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  when  contraband  was  actually 
on  its  way  to  the  belligerent.  According  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  neutrals  might  be  seized  almost  anywhere  on  the 
ground  that  the  ships  or  their  cargoes  were  contraband,  or  were  ulti- 
mately destined  to  a  blockaded  port.  Thus,  suppose  England  and 
France  were  at  war,  and  the  British  fleet  blockaded  Brest.  If  England 
adopted  these  rules,  her  cruisers  might  seize  Italian  or  Dutch  vessels 
on  their  way  to  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  the  ulterior  destina- 
tion of  the  ship  or  cargo  was  Brest.  Again,  an  Italian  or  Dutch  ship 
on  its  way  to  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  Brest  with 
goods  over  land,  could  not  be  condemned,  unless  the  goods  were  con- 
traband (y). 

§809. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  Breach  of 

commerce  in  time  of  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  to 
ports  or  places  besieged  or  blockaded  by  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

The  more  ancient  text  writers  all  require  that  the  siege 
or  blockade  should  actually  exist,  and  be  carried  on  by 
an  adequate  force,  and  not  merely  declared  by  proclama- 
tion, in  order  to  render  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
port  or  place  unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  Thus 
Grotius  forbids  the  carrying  any  thing  to  besieged  or 
blockaded  places,  "if  it  might  impede  the  execution  of 
the  belligerent's  lawful  designs,  and  if  the  carriers  might 
have  known  of  the  siege  or  blockade ;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
town  actually  invested,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded,  and 
when  a  surrender  or  peace  is  already  expected  to  take 
place"  (r).  And  Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  holds  it  to  be  "  unlawful  to  carry  any  thing, 
whether  contraband  or  not,  to  a  place  thus  circumstanced; 
since  those  who  are  within  may  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der, not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  but 
also  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  lawful  to  carry  to  them  what  they 
are  in  need  of,  the  belligerent  might  thereby  be  compelled 

(q)  [See  paper  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  (r)  Grotius,   de    Jur   Bel.    ae.    Pao. 

read  at  the  Antwerp  Congress.    Quar-      lib.  ill.  cap.  1,  §  5,  note  3. 
terly  Law  Review,  Nov.  1877.] 
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to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade,  which  would  be  doing  him 
an  injury,  and  therefore  unjust.  And  because  it  cannot 
be  known  what  articles  the  besieged  may  want,  the  law 
forbids,  in  general  terms,  carrying  any  thing  to  them ; 
otherwise  disputes  and  altercations  would  arise  to  -which 
S  510  there  would  be  no  end  "  (s). 
Opinion  of  Bynkershoek  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  true  sense 

onitockade.    of  the  above-cited  passage  from  Grotius,  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  meant  to  require,  as  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  strict  blockade,  that  there  should  be  an  expectation 
of  peace  or  of  a  surrender,  when,  in  fact,  he  merely  men- 
tions that  as  an  example,  by  way  of  putting  the  strongest 
possible  case.     But  that  he  concurred  with  Grotius  in 
requiring  a  strict  and  actual  siege  or  blockade,  such  as 
where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with  troops,  or  a  port 
closely  blockaded  by  ships   of  war  (oppidum  obscssum, 
portus  clausos),  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  same  chapter,  upon  the  decrees  of  the  States-General 
against  those  who  should  carry  any  thing  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  the  same  not  being  then  actually  besieged.     He 
holds  the  decrees  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  so  far  as 
they  prohibited  the  carrying  of  contraband  of  war  to 
the  enemy's  camp ;  "  but,  as  to  other  things,  whether 
they  were   or  were  not  lawfully  prohibited,   depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  place  being  be- 
sieged or  not."     So  also,  in  commenting  upon  the  decree 
of  the  States- General  of  the  26th  June,  16tf0,  declaring 
the  ports  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of  blockade,  he  states 
that  this  decree  was  for  some  time  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force, 
during  which  period  certain  neutral  vessels  trading  to 
those  ports  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  cruisers ;  and 
that  part  of  their  cargoes  only  which  consisted  of  contra- 
band articles  was  condemned,  whilst  the  residue  was  re- 
leased with  the  vessels.    "  It  has  been  asked,"  says  he,  "by 
what  law  the  contraband  goods  were  condemned  under 
those  circumstances,  and  there  are  those  who  deny  the 


(•)  Bynkershoek,  Qwest.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 
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legality  of  their  condemnation.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  whilst  those  coasts  were  guarded  in  a  lax  or  remiss 
manner,  the  law  of  blockade,  by  which  all  neutral  goods 
going  to  or  coming  from  a  blockaded  port  may  be  law- 
fully captured,  might  also  have  been  relaxed ;  but  not  so 
the  general  law  of  war,  by  which  contraband  goods, 
when  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  even  though  not  block- 
aded, are  liable  to  confiscation  "(t). 

§510a. 

The  law  of  blockade  like  that  of  contraband  is  a  compromise  between  Legal  aspeot 

the  conflicting  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  viz.,  the  right  of  the  ^u^^L  ^ 
former  to  injure  his  foe  so  as  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  struggle,  conveying 
and  the  right  of  the  latter  to  carry  on  his  usual  trade  with  that  foe.  oontrat>*nd* 
It  is  often  said  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  and  the  transportation 
of  contraband  are  unlawful,  but  this  requires  some  explanation.  If 
by  this  expression  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  such  acts  are  contrary 
to  international  law,  in  the  sense  of  being  criminal  or  as  being  acts  of 
disobedience  to  a  positive  rule,  the  term  unlawful  is  then  wrongly 
used.  Neutral  subjects  are  under  no  positive  duty  imposed  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  abstain  from  blockade  running,  or  from  carrying  contra- 
band. The  acts  which  amount  to  this  in  time  of  war,  are  perfectly 
lawful  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  existence  of  war  gives  to  the  belligerents 
certain  rights  which  they  may  enforce  against  the  neutrals  who  engage 
in  these  two  transactions.  Thus  the  exportation  of  a  cargo  of  arms  to 
any  State  during  peace  is  indisputably  lawful,  and  it  is  also  in  a  certain 
sense  not  unlawful  when  the  State  to  which  the  arms  are  consigned  is 
at  war,  but  in  this  case  the  sender  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
his  goods  if  the  other  belligerent  can  capture  them  on  their  way.  So 
it  is  with  blockade.  Its  violation  only  exposes  the  blockade  runner  to 
the  chance  of  losing  his  ship  and  cargo,  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  no 
violation  of  neutrality  for  a  State  not  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
engaging  in  such  traffic ;  its  duty  as  a  neutral  consists  in  letting  them 
do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  abandoning  them  to  the  prize  courts  of  the 
belligerent  who  may  capture  them(tt).  Proclamations  of  neutrality 
usually  inform  subjects  that  if  they  engage  in  blockade  running  or  the 
carriage  of  contraband  they  "  will  rightfully  incur,  and  be  justly  liable 
to,  hostile  capture,  and  to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of 
nations  in  that  behalf  "  (x).  Thus  these  two  transactions  are  only  un- 
lawful in  the  sense  that  the  belligerent  may  inflict  the  punishment  of 
confiscation  if  he  can  catch  the  perpetrators  in  the  act.  When  the  act 
is  completed  no  penalty  can  be  imposed ;  the  responsibility  for  it  ceases 


(t)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Na-  (x)  [Proo.  of  13th  May,  1859,  relating 

tions,  pp.  138—143.  to  French  Austrian  war.    See  Rep.  of 

(«)  [Pari.  Papers,  K.  America,  1873  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  1868,  p. 

(No.  2),  p.  109.]  74 ;  and  see  there  other  proclamations.] 
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§  510b. 

Sieges  and 
blockades. 


§510c. 

Extent  of 
blockades. 


on  completion  (y).  In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the 
neutral  States  have  not  enacted  any  municipal  law  expressly  prohibit- 
ing blockade  running,  &c,  and  that  they  are  not  bound  by  any  treaty 
stipulations  on  the  subjects.  The  matter  is  here  discussed  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law  unrestricted  by  any  special 
arrangement  (2). 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  sieges  and  blockades.  The 
former  are  as  a  rule  undertaken  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  place 
besieged,  while  the  usual  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  enemy  by  intercepting  his  commerce  with  neutral  States  (a). 
A  city  may,  and  often  is,  both  besieged  and  blockaded  at  the  same 
time  (b).  It  is  thus  evident  that  neutral  States  suffer  to  a  great  extent 
from  a  blockade,  and  such  an  undertaking  has  been  described  as  "  la 
plus  grave  atteinte  qui  puisse  etre  portie  par  la  guerre  au  droit  des 
neutres"  (c). 

A  blockade  being  thus  an  infringement  of  neutral  rights,  its  operation 
is  not  to  be  extended  further  than  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  it  necessary.     Thus  when  the  United  States  declared  all  the 
Southern  ports  blockaded,  and  a  squadron  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Eio  Grande  to  intercept  the  trade  with  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  this  blockade  was  not  to  be  held  to  apply  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  in  Mexican  and  neutral  territory  (d). 
A  blockade  must  also  be  absolute,  that  is,  it  must  interdict  all  com- 
merce whatever  with  the  blockaded  port.     It  is  not  legitimate  if  it 
allows  to  either  belligerent  a  freedom  of  commerce  denied  to  the  sub- 
The  Francitka.  jects  of  neutral  States.     During  the  Crimean  war  various  orders  were 
issued  by  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  governments,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  permit  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  their  respective  subjects 
in  the  Baltic  ports,  while  those  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  English 
and  French  fleets,  but  which  excluded  neutrals  from  such  trade.   During 
this  blockade  a  Danish  (and  neutral)  ship  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.    The  Privy  Council  held 
that  as  the  blockade  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  belligerents  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  neutrals,  it  was  not  a  legal  blockade,  and  therefore  the  vessel 
was  improperly  seized  for  attempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Riga,  and 
must  be  restored  (e). 


§511. 

What  things 
most  be 
proved  to 
constitute  a 
violation  of 
blockade. 


"  To   constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,"   says   Sir 
W.   Scott,    " three  things  must   be  proved:    1st.    The 


(y)  {The  Helen,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  1 ; 
Ex  parte  Chavasse,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  400; 
Kaylor  v.  Taylor,  9  B.  &  C.  718.] 

(z)  [See  on  this  subject  Pari.  Papers, 
N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  14.  Letters 
of  Historicus:  Contraband.] 

(a)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  vol.  i.  lect.  7, 
$32.] 


(b)  [Calvo,  ii.  §  1139.] 

(c)  [Cauchy,  torn.  ii.  p.  196.  See  also 
Fiore,  torn.  ii.  p.  446.] 

(d)  [The  Peterhoff,  5  Wallace,  35 ;  The 
Frau  IUabe,  4  C.  Rob.  63 ;  The  Luna, 
Edw.  190.] 

(e)  [  The  Francitka  {Northcotev.  Douglas) 
10  Moo.  P.  C.  36.] 
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existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  2ndly.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  party  supposed  to  have  offended ;  and 
3rdly.  Some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or 
coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement 
of  blockade  "  (/  ).  §  512. 

1.  The  definition  of  a  lawful  maritime  blockade,  re-  AotuaiP£- 

,  aence  of  the 

quiring  the  actual  presence  of  a  maritime  force  stationed  blockading 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent 
communication,  as  given  by  the  text  writers,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  numerous  modern  treaties, 
and  especially  by  the  Convention  of  1801,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  intended  as  a  final  adjustment 
of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime  law,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  of  1801  (g).  •  Wg 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  requires  Temporary 

.  n  1  •  interruption. 

the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute 
a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
occasional  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
produced  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which 
does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  the  blockade. 
The  law  considers  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  accidental  removal  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
break  the  blockade  (A). 

5  M3a- 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  is  as  follows: —  Efficiency  of 

"Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  Dlookade8« 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy"  (1).  This  merely  puts  into  a  formula  what  was  already  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  leaves  the  often  disputed  question 
of  what  is  a  " sufficient  force"  in  the  same  state  as  before.  This  is,  in 
reality,  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  defining  in  all  cases  what  is  a  sufficient 
force  (k).  "  In  the  eye  of  the  law,"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 
"  a  blockade  is  effective  if  the  enemy's  ships  are  in  such  numbers  and 
positions  as  to  render  running  the  blockade  a  matter  of  danger,  although 
some  vessels  may  succeed  in  getting  through"  (I).    A  blockade  is  not 

(/)  The  Betsey y  1  0.  Rob.  92.  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger 

(?)  The  3rd  art.  sect.  4,  of  this  con-  in  entering." 
vention,  declares:— " That  in  order  to  (h)  The  Columbia,  1  G.  Rob.  154. 

determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  (i)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

port,  that  domination  is  given  only  where  p.  1 283.] 

there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  (k)  [Calvo,  ii.  §  1 148.  Bluntschli,  §  829.1 

which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  (I)  lOeipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  410.  j 

w.  x  X 
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necessarily  confined  to  maritime  operations.  It  may  be  made  effec- 
tual by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by  ships  afloat.  In  the  case  of  an 
inland  port,  the  most  effective  blockade  would  be  maintained  by  bat- 
teries commanding  the  river  or  inlet  by  which  it  may  be  approached, 
supported  by  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  warn  off  innocent  and  capture 
offending  vessels  attempting  to  enter  (m).  The  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate ports  by  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  history.  It  extended  over  a  coast  line  of  more  than  3000  miles, 
and  though,  at  the  outset,  the  Federal  fleet  was  not  equal  to  such 
a  gigantic  task,  foreign  governments  recognized  the  blockade.  As 
the  war  progressed  the  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the 
Northern  States  enabled  them  to  intercept  most  of  the  trade  with  the 
South,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  ultimate  success  (n). 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  extensive  blockade,  being-  once 
established,  and  duly  notified,  it  was  to  be  deemed  to  continue  until 
notice  of  discontinuance,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  of  discon- 
tinuance by  other  evidence.  Thus  ships  captured  for  endeavouring 
to  enter  or  leave  the  Confederate  ports  were  condemned  as  prize  when 
their  officers  saw,  or  swore  they  saw,  no  blockading  ships  off  the 
ports  they  were  making  for  or  quitting  (o).  A  milder  rule  towards 
neutrals  was  adopted  by  France  in  1870.  French  naval  officers  were 
instructed  that  ships  approaching  a  blockaded  port  were  not  to  be 
deemed  to  intend  violating  the  blockade,  until  its  notification  had  been 
inscribed  on  their  register  or  ship's  papers,  by  an  officer  of  one  of 
8  513b.  *^e  sn^P8  fonmng  the  blockade  (p). 
Turkish  A  question  respecting  the  efficiency  of  a  blockade  arose  during  the 

SeBlackSea  recen^  Turco- Russian  war.  Turkey  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Trebizond  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  maintained  it  by  a  force  of  cruisers  in  the  Black  Sea 
itself.  This  force  prevented  most  of  the  trade  with  the  Russian  ports 
from  being  carried  on ;  but,  besides  this,  the  Porte  stationed  two 
cruisers  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  any  vessels  which  escaped  the  Black 
Sea  squadron  were  captured  on  arriving  there,  and  taken  before  the 
Prize  Court,  sitting  at  Constantinople.  A  more  complete  and  efficient 
blockade  could  not  possibly  be  devised,  nevertheless  it  was  argued  for 
the  owners  of  the  prizes,  that  being  neutral  vessels  (mostly  Greek),  as 
soon  as  they  had  escaped  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  they  were  free,  and 
were  no  longer  liable  to  capture.  The  Turkish  Prize  Court,  however, 
condemned  the  vessels.  This  case  was  peculiarly  important  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Porte  had  intimated 
that  if  these  vessels  were  not  condemned,  the  blockade  would  not  be 
recognized  by  other  countries.  To  hold  that  these  Greek  vessels  were 
not  liable  to  be  captured  in  the  Bosphorus  would  have  been  tanta- 

(m)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  149.]  (p)  [See  Instructions,  art.  7.     Bar- 

(»)  [ Wheaton  by  Dana,  note  232.]  boux,  Jurisp.  du  Conseil  des  Priaea,  1870 

(o)  [The  Baigorry,  2  Wallace,  480;  The  —71,  Appendix.] 
Andromeda,  Ibid.  p.  481.] 
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mount  to  opening  the  general  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
Greece,  and  this  would  have  immediately  invalidated  the  whole 
blockade  (?).  g  618o 

The  blockade  of  Formosa  was  notified  by  France  in  1884.     Great  Blockade  of 
Britain  protested,  through  its  ambassador  at  Paris,  alleging  that  the  Fonnosa- 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  admiral  was  insufficient.     The 
blockade  was  in  consequence  abandoned  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments(r).  ...        8  513d. 

The  blockade  of  insurgent  Haytian  ports,  proclaimed  by  Hayti  in  Blockade  of 
November,  1888,  having  ceased  to  be  effective  in  the  July  following,  Hayti. 
Lord  Salisbury  notified  to  the  Haytian  government  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  respected,  and  that  British  vessels  entering  or  leaving  ports 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  must  not  be  molested  by  the  govern- 
ment cruisers  (*). 

2.  As  a  proclamation,  or  general  public  notification,  is  Knowledge  of 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  so  the  part7# 
neither  can  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  blockade 
be  imputed  to  the  party,  merely  in  consequence  of  such  a 
proclamation  or  notification.  Not  only  must  an  actual 
blockade  exist,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  party,  in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been 
violated  (t).  As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  declaration  of 
blockade  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fact  cannot  be 
deemed  legally  to  exist,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact, 
duly  notified  to  the  party  on  the  spot,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  affect  him  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public 
notifications  between  governments  can  be  meant  only  for 
the  information  of  individuals ;  but  if  the  individual  is 
personally  informed,  that  purpose  is  still  better  obtained 
than  by  a  public  declaration  (u).  Where  the  vessel  sails 
from  a  country  lying  sufficiently  near  to  the  blockaded 
port  to  have  constant  information  of  the  state  of  the 
blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  no  special 
notice  is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this  case 
implies  notice  to  the  party,  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  receive  the  declaration  at  the  port  whence  the 
vessel  sails  (v).     But  where  the  country  lies  at  such  a 

(?)  [See  the  Times,   15th  Dec.   1877,  (0  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  93. 

p.  6.]  (u)  The  Mercurius,  1  0.  Rob.  83. 

(r)  [Annual  Register,  1884,  p.  373.]  (r)  The  Jong e  fetronella,  2  C.  Rob.  131. 

(*)  [London  Gazette,  12th  July,  1889.]  The  Calgpso,  Ibid.  298. 

x  x  2 
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distance  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  have  this  constant 
information,  they  may  lawfully  send  their  vessels  conjec- 
turally,  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
broken  up,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  this  case,  the  party  has  a  right  to  make  a  fair  inquiry 
whether  the  blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  involved  in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a 
violation  of  it,  unless,  upon  such  inquiry,  he  receives 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  (%). 

ConstractiVe        i  c  There  are,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  l c  two  sorts  of  blockade ; 

J^o^I^"1  one  by  ^e  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  a  notification 
accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  fact  ceases  otherwise  than  by  accident,  or  the  shifting 
of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade  j 
but  where  the  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  public  notification 
from  the  government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutral 
governments,  I  apprehend,  primd  facte,  the  blockade  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  till  it  has  been  publicly  repealed. 
It  is  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  a  belligerent  country, 
which  has  made  the  notification  of  blockade,  to  notify 
in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance 
of  it ;  to  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  noti- 
fication again  at  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on 
neutral  nations,  and  a  conduct  which  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any  case,  expire 
de  facto  ;  but  I  say  that  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to 
be  presumed  against  any  nation ;  and,  therefore,  till  such 
a  case  is  clearly  made  out,  I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by 
notification  is,  primd  facie,  to  be  presumed  to  continue 
till  the  notification  is  revoked  "  (y).  And  in  another  case 
he  says  : — "  The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign 
government  would  clearly  be  to  include  all  the  individuals 
of  that  nation ;  it  would  be  nugatory,  if  individuals  were 
allowed  to  plead  their  ignorance  of  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
foreign  governments  to  communicate  the  information  to 
their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect. 

(x)  The  BeUey,  1  C.  Rob.  332.  (y)  The  XepUmus,  1  C.  Rob.  171. 
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I  shall  hold,  therefore,  that  a  neutral  master  can  never 
be  heard  to  aver  against  a  notification  of  blockade  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  it.  If  he  is  really  ignorant  of  it,  it  may 
be  subject  of  representation  to  his  own  government,  and 
may  raise  a  claim  of  compensation  from  them,  but  it  can 
be  no  plea  in  the  court  of  a  belligerent.  In  the  case  of 
a  blockade  de  facto  only,  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  but  this 
is  a  case  of  a  blockade  by  notification.  Another  distinc- 
tion between  a  notified  blockade  and  a  blockade  existing 
de  facto  only,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  act  of  sailing  for 
a  blockaded  place  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  notification  will  be  formally 
revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will  be  given  of  it ;  till  that 
is  done,  the  port  is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up,  and 
from  the  moment  of  quitting  port  to  sail  on  such  a  desti- 
nation, the  offence  of  violating  the  blockade  is  complete, 
and  the  property  engaged  in  it  subject  to  confiscation. 
It  may  be  different  in  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only ; 
there  no  presumption  arises  as  to  the  continuance,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted  as  an  excuse 
for  sailing  on  a  doubtful  and  provisional  destination"^). 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  the  captors  are  bound  to  prove  its  Simple  and 
existence  at  the  time  of  capture;  while  in  the  case  of  a  public  blockade,  blockades, 
the  claimants  are  held  liable  to  proof  of  discontinuance,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  penalties  of  alleged  violation  (a).  In  the 
case  of  a  public  blockade,  a  ship  hovering  near  a  blockaded  port  cannot 
say  she  was  going  to  the  blockading  squadron  to  ask  for  authority  to 
continue  her  voyage  (b).  g  515b. 

"A  notice  of  blockade,"  says  Prof.  Bernard,  "must  not  be  more  Extent  of 
extensive  than  the  blockade  itself.  A  belligerent  cannot  be  allowed  no  oe# 
to  proclaim  that  he  has  instituted  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
enemy,  within  certain  specified  limits,  when  in  truth  he  has  only 
blockaded  some  of  them.  Such  a  course  would  introduce  all  the  evils 
of  what  is  termed  a  *  paper  blockade,'  and  would  be  attended  with  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  Accordingly,  a  neutral 
is  at  liberty  to  disregard  such  a  notice,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  penalties 
attending  a  breach  of  blockade  for  afterwards  attempting  to  enter  one 
of  the  ports  which  really  are  blockaded  "(c). 

(z)  The  Neptunus,  Hempel,  2  0.  Rob.  Ibid.  231.] 
112.  (c)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

(a)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  150.]  Gt.  Britain,  p.  231.     Northeote  v.  Doug- 

(b)  [The  Admiral,    3    Wallace,   603  ;  las  (The  Franeiska),  10  Moo.  P.  0.  37.] 
The  Josephine,  Ibid.  83;   The  Cheshire, 
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Treaty  stipu-       A  more  definite  rule  as  to  the  notification  of  an  existing 
notice?  M       blockade  has  been  frequently  provided  by  conventional 
stipulations  between  different  maritime  powers.     Thus, 
by  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  declared — "  That 
whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port 
or  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  without  knowing  that 
the  same  is  either  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is 
agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned 
away  from  such   port  or  place ;  but  she  shall  not  be 
detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confiscated, 
unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter; 
but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or 
place  she  may  think  proper."     This  stipulation,  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  previous  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  having  been  disre- 
garded by  the  naval  authorities  and  prize  courts  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  attention  of  the  British  government 
was   called  to   the  subject   by  an   official   communica- 
tion from  the  American  government.     In  consequence  of 
this  communication,  instructions  were   sent  out  in  the 
year   1804,    by   the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  the  naval 
commanders   and  judges   of  the  vice-admiralty  courts, 
not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the  French  West-India 
islands    as    existing,    unless    in   respect    to    particular 
ports  which  were  actually  invested;   and  then  not  to 
capture  vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  should 
previously  have  been  warned  not  to  enter  them.     The 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  intended  to  be  enforced  by  these 
instructions  seems  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties 
to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  that  law,  or  to  constitute 
a  rule  between  themselves  in  place  of  it.     Neither  the 
law  of  nations  nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation 
of  a  neutral  vessel  for  the  mere  intention  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  unconnected  with   any  fact.      In   the 
above-cited  cases,  the  fact  of  sailing  was  coupled  with 
the  intention,  and  the  condemnation  was  thus  founded 
upon  a  supposed  actual  breach  of  the  blockade.     Sailing 
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for  a  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded,  was 
there  construed  into  an  attempt  to  enter  that  port,  and 
was,  therefore,  adjudged  a  breach  of  blockade  from  the 
departure  of  the  vessel.  But  the  fact  of  clearing  out  for 
a  blockaded  port  is,  in  itself,  innocent,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The 
right  to  treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy,  is  declared  by  . 
Vattel  (liv.  iii.  sect.  177)  to  be  founded  on  the  attempt  to 
enter;  and  certainly  this  attempt  must  be  made  by  a 
person  knowing  the  fact.  The  import  of  the  treaty,  and 
of  the  instructions  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  is, 
that  a  vessel  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one 
having  a  notice  of  the  blockade,  until  she  is  warned  off. 
They  gave  her  a  right  to  inquire  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  if  she  had  not  previously  received  this  warning 
from  one  capable  of  giving  it,  and  consequently  dispensed 
with  her  making  that  inquiry  elsewhere.  A  neutral 
vessel  might  thus  lawfully  sail  for  a  blockaded  port, 
knowing  it  to  be  blockaded ;  and  being  found  sailing 
towards  such  a  port  would  not  constitute  an  attempt  to 
break  the  blockade,  unless  she  should  be  actually  warned 

off(*)'  .  8  517. 

Where  an  enemy's  port  was  declared  in  a  state  of  Blockading 

blockade  by  notification,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  off  by  hostile 
notification  was  issued,  news  arrived  that  the  blockading  a  to 
squadron  had  been  driven  off  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  blockade  was  held  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be 
null  and  defective  from  the  beginning,  in  the  main 
circumstance  that  it  is  essentially  to  give  it  legal  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  neutral  vessels 
to  the  observance  of  a  notification,  accompanied  by  a 
circumstance  that  defeated  its  effect.  This  case  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  independent  of  the  presumption 
arising  from  notification  in  other  instances ;  the  notifica- 
tion being  defeated,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the 
actual  blockade  was  again  resumed,  and  the  vessel  would 

(b)  Filzsimmons  v.   The  Newport  In-      son,  12th  April,  1804.     Wheaton's  Bep. 
turanee  Company,  4  Cranch,  185.     Mr.       yoI.  iii.     Appendix,  p.  11. 
Merry's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Madi- 
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have  been  entitled  to  a  warning,  if  any  such  blockade 
had  existed  when  she  arrived  off  the  port.     The  mere 
act  of  sailing  for  the  port,  under  the  dubious  state  of  the 
actual  blockade  at  the  time,  was  deemed  insufficient  to  fix 
«  518       upon  the  vessel  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  blockade  (c). 
New  notice         In  the  above  case,  a  question  was  raised  whether  the 
such  a  case,     notification  which  had  issued  was  not  still  operative ;  but 
the   court  was   of    opinion  that    it    could    not    be    so 
considered,  and  that  a  neutral  power  was  not  obliged, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  presume  the  continuance  of 
a  blockade,  nor  to   act  upon   a  supposition   that   the 
blockade  would  be  resumed  by  any  other  competent 
force.     But  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  it  was  suggested 
that  the  blockading  squadron  had  actually  returned  to 
its  former  station  off  the  port,  in  order  to  renew  the 
blockade,  a  question  arose  whether  there  had  been  that 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  arising  from  the  operation  of  time, 
or  other  circumstances,  which  must  be  taken  to  have 
brought  the  existence  of  the  blockade  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  parties.     Among  other  modes  of  resolving  this 
question,  a  prevailing  consideration  would  have  been  the 
length  of  time,  in  proportion  to   the   distance   of   the 
country  from  fcwhich  the  vessel  sailed.     But  as  nothing 
more  came  out  in  evidence  than  that  the  squadron  came 
off  the  port  on  a  certain  day,  it  was  held  that  this  would 
not  restore  a  blockade  which  had  been  thus  effectually 
raised,  but  that  it  must  be  renewed  again  by  notification, 
before  foreign  nations  could  be  affected  with  an  obliga- 
tion to  observe  it.     The  squadron  might  return  off  the 
port  with  different  intentions.     It  might  arrive  there  as 
a  fleet  of  observation  merely,  or  for  the  purpose  of  only 
a  qualified  blockade.     On  the  other  hand,  the  commander 
might  attempt  to  connect  the  two  blockades  together; 
but  this  is  what  could  not  be  done ;   and,  in  order  to 
revive  the  former  blockade,  the  same  form  of  communi- 
cation must  have  been  observed  de  novo  that  is  necessary 
to  establish  an  original  blockade  (d). 

{e)  The  Triheten,  6  C.  Bob.  65.  (<*)  The  Eotfnung,  Ibid.  112. 
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3.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  some  act  of  Some  act  of 
violation  is  essential  to  a  breach  of  blockade ;  as  either  r«Jsary. 
going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  port  with  a  cargo  laden 
after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  (e). 

Thus,  by  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
of  1630,  relative  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  neutrals 
which  should  be  found  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  said 
ports,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  run  into  them;  or  which, 
from  the  documents  on  board,  should  appear  bound  to  the 
said  ports,  although  they  should  be  found  at  a  distance 
from  them,  should  be  confiscated,  unless  they  should, 
voluntarily,  before  coming  in  sight  of  or  being  chased 
by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war,  change  their  intention, 
while  the  thing  was  yet  undone,  and  alter  their  course. 
Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  de- 
cree, defends  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  which 
affects  vessels  found  so  near  to  the  blockaded  ports  as  id  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  run  into  them, 
upon  the  ground  of  legal  presumption,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  extreme  and  well-proved  necessity  only.  Still 
more  reasonable  is  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  confis- 
cation, where  the  intention  is  expressly  avowed  by  the 
papers  found  on  board.  The  third  article  of  the  same 
edict  also  subjected  to  confiscation  such  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  as  should  come  out  of  the  said  ports,  not  having 
been  forced  into  them  by  stress  of  weather,  although 
they  should  be  captured  at  a  distance  from  them,  unless 
they  had,  after  leaving  the  enemy's  port,  performed  their 
voyage  to  a  port  of  their  own  country,  or  to  some  other 
neutral  or  free  port,  in  which  case  they  should  be  exempt 
from  condemnation;  but  if,  in  coming  out  of  the  said 
ports  of  Flanders,  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  and  chased  into  another  port,  such  as  their 
own,  or  that  of  their  destination,  and  found  on  the  high 
seas  coming  out  t>f  such  port,  in  that  case  they  might  be 


(*)  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  93. 
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§519a. 

Intent  to 

violate 

blockade. 


§  619b. 

Justifiable 
entry  into  a 
blockaded 
port. 


captured  and  condemned.  Bynkershoek  considers  this 
provision  as  distinguishing  the  case  of  a  vessel  having 
broken  the  blockade,  and  afterwards  terminated  her 
voyage  by  proceeding  voluntarily  to  her  destined  port, 
and  that  of  a  vessel  chased  and  compelled  to  take  refuge; 
which  latter  might  still  be  captured  after  leaving  the 
port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  And  in  conformity 
with  these  principles  are  the  more  modern  law  and 
practice  (/). 

The  mere  intention  to  violate  a  blockade  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  condemnation  ;  the  intention  must  be  coupled  with  some  act 
showing  an  attempt  to  enter  the  port  (g).  It  is  not  the  mere  mental 
design  that  subjects  the  goods  to  confiscation,  but  the  overt  act  of 
starting  for,  or  proceeding  towards,  the  prohibited  port  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  blockaded,  and  continuing  that  course  up  to  the 
time  of  capture  (A).  The  intent,  however,  must  exist  in  order  to  con- 
stitute the  delictum,  and  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  bills  of  lading,  the  letters  and 
papers  on  board,  the  acts  and  words  of  the  owners  and  charterers,  or 
the  spoliation  of  papers.  Delay  in  sailing  after  complete  loading,  or  a 
change  of  course  in  order  to  avoid  a  man-of-war,  afford  good  grounds 
for  suspicion  (t).  Every  dissemblance  in  the  ship's  papers  will  be  re- 
garded as  intended  to  conceal  what  could  not  safely  be  disclosed,  and 
to  afford  evidence  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is  falsified  (£•). 
The  circumstance  that  the  master  was  also  master  of  a  ship  con- 
demned before,  will  be  noticed  by  the  Court  (/).  But  if  the  intention 
be  bond  fide  abandoned  at  the  time  of  capture,  the  ship  will  not  be 
condemned ;  only  in  this  case  very  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
a  complete  abandonment  of  the  intent  will  be  required  (m).  Since  a 
blockade  exposes  ships  intending  to  enter  the  port  to  the  risk  of  con- 
fiscation, a  shipowner  who  before  the  blockade  contracted  to  carry 
goods  to  the  port  (unless  restrained  by  princes,  &c),  is  entitled  to 
throw  up  his  contract  when  the  port  becomes  blockaded  (n). 

The  stringency  of  the  rule  prohibiting  vessels  from   entering  a 
blockaded  port  is  only  relaxed  when  the  ship  attempting  to  enter  does 


(/)  Bynkershoek,  Queest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  11.  The  Welvaart  Van 
JHUaw,  2  C.  Rob.  138;  The  Jufrota 
Maria  Schroeder,  3  C.  Rob.  147. 

(^)  [Fitzsimmons  v.  Newport  Ins.  Co., 
4  Cranch,  199.] 

(h)  [The  John  Gilpin,  Blatchford,  Prize 
Cases,  291 ;  HaUeck,  ch.  23,  §  23.  Teaton 
v.  Fry,  9  Cranch,  446.] 

(*)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  135  ; 
The  Baigorry,  Ibid.  474 ;  The  Andromeda, 


Ibid.  482;  The  Cornelia,  3 Wallace,  214.] 

(k)  [The  Louisa  Agnes,  Blatchford, 
Prize  Cases,  112;  The  Mentor,  Edw. 
207.] 

(I)  [The  Liana,  7  Wallace,  360;  The 
William  H.  Northrop,  Blatchford,  Prize 
Cases,  235.] 

(m)  [The  John  Gilpin, Blatchford,  Prize 
Cases,  291.] 

(«)  [Geipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B. 
404.] 
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so  from  reasons  of  necessity.  She  may  be  out  of  provisions  or  water, 
or  she  may  be  in  a  leaking  condition,  and  no  other  port  be  of  easy 
access.  The  case,  however,  must  be  one  of  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
necessity;  and  this  must  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
"Nothing  less,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "than  an  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity, which  admits  of  no  compromise,  and  cannot  be  resisted,"  will  be 
held  a  justification  of  the  offence.  Any  rule  less  stringent  than  this 
would  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  fraud.  Attempted  evasions  of  the 
blockade  would  be  excused  upon  pretences  of  distress  and  danger  not 
warranted  by  the  facts,  but  the  falsity  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
expose  (o).  .  §  519  c. 

The  general,  but  not  the  universal  rule  is,  that  when  a  ship  is  con-  Cargo  on  ship 
demned  for  breach  of  blockade  the  cargo  follows  the  same  fate.     The  forbrachof 
owners  of  the  cargo  are  concluded  by  the  act  of  the  master,  even  blockade, 
though  the  breach  of  blockade  was  without  their  privity,  or  contrary 
to  their  wishes.     When  the  owners  of  the  cargo  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  when  the  shipment  was  made, 
the  inference  of  law  is  irresistible  that  they  were  privy  to  violating  the 
blockade.     The  master  is  to  be  treated  as  the  agent  for  the  cargo  as 
well  as  for  the  ship  (p). 

§  520. 
With  respect  to  violating  a  blockade  by  coming  out  violation  of 

with  a  cargo,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very  material ;  for  e^ras. e  J 

although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  liberty  to 

retire  with  a  cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already 

become  neutral  property ;  yet,  after  the  commencement 

of  a  blockade,  a  neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose, 

in  any  way,  to  assist  the  exportation  of  the  property  of 

the  enemy  (q).     A  neutral  ship  departing  can  only  take 

away  a  cargo  bond  fide  purchased  and  delivered  before  the 

commencement  of  the  blockade ;  if  she  afterwards  take 

on  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  blockade.     But 

where  a  ship  was  transferred  from  one  neutral  merchant 

to  another  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  out  in  ballast, 

she  was  determined  not  to  have  violated  the  blockade (r ). 

So  where  goods  were  sent  into  the  blockaded  port  before 

the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  but  reshipped  by 

order  of  the   neutral  proprietor,   as  found   unsaleable, 

during  the  blockade,  they  were  held  entitled  to  restitu- 

(o)  [The  Diana,  7  Wallace,  369 ;   The  (p)  [The  Panaghia  Rhomba  (BaUazzi  v. 

Major  Barbour,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases,  Ryder),  12  Moo.  P.  C.  168.] 
167;  The  Forcxt  King,  Ibid.  2;  The  Pa-  (q)  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Bob.  93. 

naghia  Rhomba,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  168.]  (r)  The  Vrow  Judith,  Ibid.  160. 
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tion.  For  the  same  rule  which  permits  neutrals  to  with- 
draw their  vessels  from  a  blockaded  port  extends  also, 
with  equal  justice,  to  merchandise  sent  in  before  the 
blockade,  and  withdrawn  bond  fide  by  the  neutral  pro- 

§  521.      Prietor(4 
Purchase  of         After  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neutral  is 

blockaded       no  longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port. 

*°  '  Thus,  where  a  ship  which  had  been   purchased  by  a 

neutral  of  the  enemy  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  on 
a  voyage  to  the  neutral  country,  had  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  belligerent  port,  where  she  was 
seized,  she  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  under  the 
general  rule.     That  the  vessel  had  been  purchased  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  another  vessel,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  unavailing  circumstance  on  a  question  of 
blockade.    If  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded 
port,  that  alone  is  the  illegal   act,  and  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  out  of  what  funds  the  purchase  was  effected. 
Another  distinction  taken  in  argument  was,  that  the  vessel 
had  terminated  her  voyage,  and  therefore  that  the  penalty 
would  no  longer  attach.     But  this  was  also  overruled, 
because  the  port  into  which  she  had  been  driven  was  not 
represented  as  forming  any  part  of  her  original  destina- 
tion.   It  was  therefore  impossible  to  consider  this  accident 
as  any  discontinuance  of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  defeasance 
of  the  penalty  which  had  been  incurred (t). 

interior  canal      A  maritime  blockade  is  not  violated  by  sending  goods 

navigation.  to  ^e  blockaded  p0r^  or  }yy  bringing  them  from  the 
same,  through  the  interior  canal  navigation  or  land  car- 
riage of  the  country.  A  blockade  may  be  of  different 
descriptions.  A  mere  maritime  blockade,  effected  by  a 
force  operating  only  at  sea,  can  have  no  operation  upon 
the  interior  communications  of  the  port.  The  legal 
blockade  can  extend  no  further  than  the  actual  blockade 
can  be  applied.  If  the  place  be  not  invested  on  the  land 
side,  its  interior  communications  with  other  ports  cannot 

(a)  The  Potsdam,  4  C.  Rob.  89 ;  Oliver*  (t)  The  Juffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  4  C. 

v.  Union  Insurance  Company,  3  Wneaton,      Bob.  note. 
183. 
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be  cut  off.  If  the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
this  rule  of  construction,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its  physical 
inadequacy,  by  which  the  extent  of  its  legal  pretensions 
is  unavoidably  limited  (u).  But  goods  shipped  in  a  river, 
having  been  previously  sent  in  lighters  along  the  coast 
from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the  ship  under  charter- 
party  proceeding  also  from  the  blockaded  port  in  ballast 
to  take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to  confiscation. 
This  case  is  very  different  from  the  preceding,  because 
there  the  communication  had  been  by  inland  navigation, 
which  was  in  no  manner  and  in  no  part  of  it  subject  to 
the  blockade  (z).  «  523 

The  offence  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade  generally  Duration  of 
remains  during  the  voyage;  but  the  offence  never  travels  eo  ence' 
on  with  the  vessel  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  return 
voyage,  although  if  she  is  taken  in  any  part  of  that 
voyage,  she  is  taken  in  delicto.  This  is  deemed  reason- 
able, because  no  other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
belligerent  cruisers  to  vindicate  the  violated  law.  But 
where  the  blockade  has  been  raised  between  the  time  of 
sailing  and  the  capture,  the  penalty  does  not  attach; 
because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  penalty  to  prevent  future  transgression  no  longer 
exists.  When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is  thrown 
over  everything  that  has  been  done,  and  the  vessel  is  no 
longer  taken  in  delicto.  The  delictum  may  have  been  com- 
pleted at  one  period,  but  it  is  by  subsequent  events  done 

away(jr).  §6a4. 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  vessels  Right  of  visi- 
at  sea  is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise  of  search."1 
the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contraband  of 
war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade.     Even 
if  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property  be  ever  so 
strictly  limited,  and  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  be 

(«)  The  Comet,  Edw.  Ad.  32 ;    [The  how  far  the  act  of  the  master  binds  the 

Peterhoff,  5  Wallace,  35],  shipowner  in  cases  of  breach  of  blockade, 

(x)  The  Neutrality,  3  G.  Rob.  297;  Bee  the    cases  collected  in  Wheaton's 

The  Stert,  4  Ibid.  65.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  36—40. 

(y)  The  Welvaart  Van  Pillaw,  2  0.  Rob.  [The  Wren,  6  Wallace,  582.] 
128  ;   The  Ltiette,  6  G.  Bob.  387.     As  to 
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adopted,  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  essential,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  ships  themselves  are 
neutral,  and  documented  as  such,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  treaties;  for,  as  Bynkershoek  observes, 
"It  is  lawful  to  detain  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which  may  be  fraudu- 
lently assumed,  but  by  the  documents  themselves  on 
board,  whether  she  is  really  neutral."  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  could  not  exist 
without  it.  Accordingly  the  text  writers  generally  con- 
£  526  cur  *n  ^cog^ing  the  existence  of  this  right  (z). 
Right  of  *  The  international  law  on  this  subject  is  ably  summed 

convoy?"  UP  ty  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  where  the 
exercise  of  the  right  was  attempted  to  be  resisted  by  the 
interposition  of  a  convoy  of  Swedish  ships  of  war.  In 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  that  memorable  case,  this  learned  civilian  lays  down 
the  three  following  principles  of  law : — 
Th*  Maria.  1.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant 

ships  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes, 
the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  "  I  say, 
be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they 
may,  because,  till  they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does 
not  appear  what  the  ships  or  the  destination  are  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  points  that  the 
necessity  of  this  right  of  visitation  and  search  exists. 
This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle,  that  no  man  can  deny 
it  who  admits  the  right  of  maritime  capture  ;  because  if 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  inquiry 
whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured, 
it  is  impossible  to  capture.  Even  those  who  contend  for 
the  inadmissible  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  must 

(z)  Bynkershoek,   Quaest.   Jur.   Pub.  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  dc  1'Europc, 

lib.  i.  cap.  14.     Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  293.     [It  has  been  well  observed  that 

liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  114.     Martens,  Precis,  at  bottom  the  right  is  not  exercised  upon 

&c,  liv.  viii.  c.  7,  §§  317,  321.    Galliani,  a  neutral  vessel,  but  upon  a  vessel  the 

dei  Doveri  de  Principi  Neutrali,  &c,  character  of  which  is  unknown.  Heffter, 

p.  468.    Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  de  §  168,  Geffoken,  note  3,  oiting  Haute- 

Popoli  Neutrali,  &o.,  p.  185.    Kliiber,  feuUle.] 
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admit  the  exercise  of  this  right  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  free  ships  or  not. 
The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice;  for  practice  is 
uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.  The  many 
European  treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as 
pre-existing,  and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  All 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unanimously  acknowledge 
it,  without  the  exception  even  of  Hubner  himself,  the 
great  champion  of  neutral  privileges." 

2.  That  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign  being 
forcibly  interposed  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a 
lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser.  "  Two  sove- 
reigns may  unquestionably  agree,  if  they  think  fit,  as  in 
some  late  instances  they  have  agreed,  by  special  covenant, 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships  along  with 
their  merchant  ships  shall  be  mutually  understood  to 
imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  convoy  of 
merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality ; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party 
has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  other 
pledge  which  they  may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But 
surely  no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  security  by  mere  force.  The  only  security  known 
to  the  law  of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independently  of 
all  special  covenant,  is  the  right  of  personal  visitation 
$nd  search,  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  the  interest 
in  making  it." 

3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of 
this  right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld 
from  visitation  and  search.  "  For  the  proof  of  this  I 
need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most  correct,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  indulgent,  of  modern  professors  of 
public  law.  In  book  iii.  c.  7,  sect.  114,  he  expresses 
himself  thus : — l  On  ne  peut  empecher  le  transport  des 
effets  de  contrebande,  si  Ton  ne  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux 
neutres.  On  est  done  en  droit  de  les  visiter.  Quelques 
nations  puissantes  ont  refus^  en  difterents  temps  de  se 
soumettre  k  cette  visite.  Aujourd'hui  un  vaisseau  neutre, 
qui  ref useroit  de  souffrir  la  visite,  se  feroit  condamner 
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par  cela  seul,  comme  ^tant  de  bonne  prise.'     Vattel  is 
here  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  lawyer  merely  delivering 
an  opinion,  but  as  a  witness  asserting  a  fact — the  fact 
that  such  is  the  existing  practice   of   modern   Europe. 
Conformably  to  this  principle,  we  find  in  the  celebrated 
French   ordinance   of    1681,    now  in  force,   article    12, 
1  That  every  vessel  shall  be  good  prize  in  case  of  resist- 
ance  and   combat ; '    and  Valin,    in   his  smaller    Com- 
mentary,   p.    81,   says    expressly,    that,    although     the 
expression  is  in  the  conjunctive,  yet  that  the  resistance 
alone  is  sufficient.     He  refers  to  the  Spanish  Ordinance, 
1718,  evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is  expressed 
in  the  disjunctive,   l  in   case  of  resistance  or   combat.* 
And  recent  instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,   in 
which    it   appears    that    Spain    continues   to  act  upon 
this  principle.     The  first  time  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on 
the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  institutes 
of  our  own  country  respecting  matters  of  this  nature, 
except  what  occurs  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
is  in  the  Order  of  Council,  1664,  art.  12,  which  directs, 
1  That  when  any  ship,  met  withal  by  the  royal  navy  or 
other  ship  commissionated,  shall   fight  or  make  resist- 
ance, the  ship  and  goods  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.' 
A  similar  article  occurs  in  the   proclamation  of   1672. 
I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that  it  was   the 
rule,  and  the  undisputed  rule,  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  rule  may  not  have  been  broken  in 
upon,  in  some  instances,  by  considerations  of  comity  or 
of  policy,  by  which  it  may  be  fit  that  the  administration 
of  this  species  of  law  should  be  tempered  in  the  hands 
of  those  tribunals  which  have  a  right  to  entertain  and 
apply  them ;  for  no  man  can  deny  that  a  State  may 
recede  from  its  extreme  rights,  and  that  its   supreme 
councils  are  authorized  to  determine  in   what  cases  it 
may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the  particular  captor  having,  in  no 
case,  any  other  right  and  title  than  what  the  State  itself 
would  possess  under  the  same  facts  of  capture.     But  I 
stand  with  confidence  upon  all  principles  of  reason — 
upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel — upon  the  insti- 
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tutes  of  other  great  maritime  countries,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  deliberate  and 
continued  resistance  to  search,  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal 
consequence  of  confiscation  "  (a).  «  g27 

The  judgment  of  condemnation  pronounced  in  this  The  armed 
case  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  isoo! 
entered  into  by  the  Baltic  powers,  in  1800,  which  league 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and 
the  points  in  controversy  between  these  powers  and 
Great  Britain  were  finally  adjusted  by  the  convention 
of  5th  June,  1801.  By  the  4th  article  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  right  of  search  as  to  merchant  vessels  sailing 
under  neutral  convoy  was  modified  by  limiting  it  to  public 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  excluding  private 
armed  vessels.  Subject  to  this  modification,  the  preten- 
sion of  resisting  by  means  of  convoy  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  was  surrendered  by  Russia 
and  the  other  Northern  powers,  and  various  regulations 
were  provided  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  that  right  to  the 
injury  of  neutral  commerce.  As  has  already  been  ob- 
served, the  object  of  this  treaty  is  expressly  declared  by 
the  contracting  parties,  in  its  preamble,  to  be  the  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  which  had  grown  out  of  the  armed 
neutrality  by  "  an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  the  rights  of  neutrality  in  their  application  to 
their  respective  monarchies."  The  8th  article  also  pro- 
vides that  "the  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the 
present  Act,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime 
wars  in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged, 
whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations 
shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall 
serve  as  a  constant  rule  for  the  contracting  parties  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  navigation  "(J). 

(a)  The  Maria,  1  G.  Rob.  340.  The  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  was  at- 

(b)  The  question  arising  out  of  the  tacked  by  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel, 
case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  gave  rise  of  Copenhagen,  in  a  Treatise  on  the 
to  several   instructive  polemic  essays.     Visitation  of  Neutral  Ships  under  Con* 
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Forcible  re-  In  the  case  of  The  Maria,  the  resistance  of  the  convoy- 
enem/LJter!  ing  ship  was  held  to  be  a  resistance  of  the  whole  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  under  convoy,  and  subjected  the  whole 
to  confiscation.  This  was  a  case  of  neutral  property  con- 
demned for  an  attempted  resistance  by  a  neutral  armed 
vessel  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
by  a  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser.  But  the 
forcible  resistance  by  an  enemy  master  will  not,  in 
general,  affect  neutral  property  laden  on  board  an  enemy's 
merchant  vessel ;  for  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  his 
vessel  from  the  possession  of  the  captor  is  nothing  more 
than  the  hostile  act  of  a  hostile  person,  who  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  such  an  attempt.  "  If  a  neutral  master," 
says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw 
himself  from  search,  he  violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  submit  to  search,  and 
to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  property  of  the  ship  or 
cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation  by  a  recurrence 
to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  pro- 
perty of  his  owner ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend  also  to 
the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus  fraudu- 
lently attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of 
the  rights  of  war.  With  an  enemy  master  the  case  is  very 
different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part 
— lupum  auribus  teneo,  and  if  he  can  withdraw  himself  he 
6  529  has  a  right  so  to  do  "  (c). 
Right  of  a  The  question  how  far  a  neutral  merchant  has  a  right 

neutral  to  ,  .  _ 

carry  his  to  lade  his  goods  on  board  an  armed  enemy  vessel,  and 
armed  enemy  how  far  his  property  is  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
T0^ #  resistance  by  the  enemy  master,  was  agitated  both  in  the 

British  and  American  prize  courts,  during  the  last  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  a  case 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1815,  it  was  determined,  that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to 

toy,  transl.  London,  1801 ;  and  vindi-  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  13, 

oated  by  Dr.  Croke  in   "Remarks  on  1801,"  London,  1802.    Wheaton's Hist 

M.  SohlegreTs  Work,"  1801.     See,  also,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  390—420. 

"  Letters  of  Sulpicius  on  the  Northern  (e)  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  6  C.  Boh. 

Confederacy,"  London,    1801.     "Sub-  232. 

stanoe  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Grenville 
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charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  armed 
merchant  ship,  without  forfeiting  his  neutral  character, 
unless  he  actually  concurred  and  participated  in  the 
enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture  (d).  Contempo- 
raneously with  this  decision  of  the  American  court,  Sir 
W.  Scott  held  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  de- 
creed salvage  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  Portuguese 
property,  previously  taken  by  an  American  cruiser  from 
on  board  an  armed  British  vessel,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  American  prize  courts  might  justly  have  condemned 
the  property  (e).  In  reviewing  its  former  decision,  in  a 
subsequent  case  adjudged  in  1818,  the  American  court 
confirmed  it ;  and,  alluding  to  the  decisions  in  the  Eng- 
lish High  Court  of  Admiralty,  stated,  that  if  a  similar 
case  should  again  occur  in  that  court,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  American  court  should  in  the  meantime  have 
reached  the  learned  judge,  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  that  the  danger  of  condemnation  in  the 
United  States  courts  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  imagined. 
In  determining  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  American 
court  distinguished  it  both  from  those  where  neutral 
vessels  were  condemned  for  the  unneutral  act  of  the  con- 
voying vessel,  and  those  where  neutral  vessels  had  been 
condemned  for  placing  themselves  under  enemy's  convoy. 
With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  originated  in  the  capture  of  the  Swedish  convoy, 
at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  all  the  world,  on  the  contested  prin- 
ciples of  the  northern  maritime  confederacy.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  were  several  considerations  which 
presented  an  obvious  distinction  between  both  classes  of 
cases  and  that  under  consideration.  A  convoy  was  an  asso- 
ciation for  a  hostile  object.  In  undertaking  it,  a  State 
spreads  over  the  merchant  vessels  an  immunity  from 
search  which  belongs  only  to  a  national  ship;  and  by 
joining  a  convoy,  every  individual  vessel  puts  off  her 
pacific  character,  and  undertakes  for  the  discharge  of 


{d)  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388.  (*)  The  Fanny,  1  Dods.  Ad.  443. 
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duties  which  belong  only  to  the  military  marine-  If, 
then,  the  association  be  voluntary,  the  neutral,  in  suffer- 
ing the  fate  of  the  entire  convoy,  has  only  to  regret  his 
own  folly  in  wedding  his  fortune  to  theirs ;  or  if  involved 
in  the  resistance  of  the  convoying  ship,  he  shares  the 
fate  to  which  the  leader  of  his  own  choice  is  liable  in 
c  ggQ#  case  of  capture  (/). 
Neutxai  The  Danish  government  issued,  in  1810,  an  ordinance 

ye*selfl  under  .  °  '  7  ij 

enemas  con-  relating  to  captures,  which  declared  to  be  good  and 
oaptnre.  lawful  prize  "  such  vessels  as,  notwithstanding  their  flag 
is  considered  neutral,  as  well  with  regard  to  Great  Britain 
as  the  powers  at  war  with  the  same  nation,  still,  either  in 
the  Atlantic  or  Baltic,  have  made  use  of  English  convoy." 
Under  this  ordinance,  many  American  neutral  vessels 
were  captured,  and,  with  their  cargoes,  condemned  in 
the  Danish  prize  courts  for  offending  against  its  provi- 
sions. In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  subsequently 
took  place  between  the  American  and  Danish  govern- 
ments respecting  the  legality  of  these  condemnations,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  ordinance  was  grounded  were 
questioned  by  the  United  States  government,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  established  rules  of  international  law. 
It  was  insisted  that  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  or 
of  any  other  particular  State,  could  not  make  or  alter 
the  general  law  of  nations,  nor  introduce  a  new  rule 
binding  on  neutral  powers.  The  right  of  the  Danish 
monarch  to  legislate  for  his  own  subjects  and  his  own 
tribunals,  was  incontestable ;  but  before  his  edicts  could 
operate  upon  foreigners  carrying  on  their  commerce  upon 
the  seas,  which  are  the  common  property  of  all  nations, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  law 
by  which  all  are  bound.  It  was,  however,  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  that  in  issuing  these  instructions  to  its 
cruisers,  the  Danish  government  intended  to  do  anything 
more  than  merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  decision  for  its 
own  tribunals,  conformable  to  what  that  government 
understood  to  be  just  principles  of  public  law.     But  the 

(/)  The  Atalanta,  s'Wheattn,  409. 
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observation  became  important  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  law  of  nations  nowhere  existed  in  a  written  code 
accessible  to  all,  and  to  whose  authority  all  deferred; 
and  that  the  present  question  regarded  the  application  of 
a  principle  (to  say  the  least)  of  doubtful  authority,  to  the 
confiscation  of  neutral  property  for  a  supposed  offence 
committed,  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  his  agent  the 
master,  without  the  knowledge  or  orders  of  the  owner, 
under  a  belligerent  edict,  retrospective  in  its  operation, 
because  unknown  to  those  whom  it  was  to  affect.  g  M1 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  ordinance,  as  interpreted  Captures  * 
by  the  Danish  tribunals,  was,  that  the  fact  of  having  Sin^h  ona. 
navigated  under  enemy's  convoy  is,  per  se,  a  justifiable  nanceof  l81°- 
cause,  not  of  capture  merely,  but  of  condemnation  in  the 
courts  of  the  other  belligerent ;  and  that,  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  proofs  of  proprietary  interest,  or  the 
circumstances  and  motives  under  which  the  captured 
vessel  had  joined  the  convoy,  or  into  the  legality  of  the 
voyage,  or  the  innocence  of  her  conduct  in  other  respects. 
A  belligerent  pretension  so  harsh,  apparently  so  new,  and 
so  important  in  its  consequences,  before  it  could  be 
assented  to  by  the  neutral  States,  must  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public 
law,  or  shown  to  be  countenanced  by  the  usage  of 
nations.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  expounders  of  that 
law  even  mentioned  it ;  no  belligerent  nation  had  ever 
before  acted  upon  it ;  and  still  less  could  it  be  asserted 
that  any  neutral  nation  had  ever  acquiesced  in  it. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  had  contended  that  a  neutral  State 
had  no  right  to  resist  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  claim 
of  visitation  and  search  by  means  of  convoys,  consisting 
of  its  own  ships  of  war.  But  the  records  even  of  the 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty  might  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a  precedent  to  support  the  principle  maintained  by 
Denmark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  sailed  under  a 
belligerent  convoy  is,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, conclusive  cause  of  condemnation.  „  M2 

The  American  vessels  in  question  were  engaged  in  Argument  of 
their  accustomed  lawful  trade,  between  Russia  and  the  Gown**? 

sionera. 
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United  States ;  they  were  unarmed,  and  made  no 
resistance  to  the  Danish  cruisers ;  they  were  captured  on 
the  return  voyage,  after  having  passed  up  the  Baltic 
and  been  subjected  to  examination  by  the  Danish 
cruisers  and  authorities;  and  were  condemned  under 
an  edict  which  was  unknown,  and  consequently,  as  to 
them,  did  not  exist  when  they  sailed  from  Cronstadt, 
and  which,  unless  it  could  be  strictly  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  must  be 
considered  as  an  unauthorized  measure  of  retrospective 
legislation.  To  visit  upon  neutral  merchants  and  mari- 
ners extremely  penal  consequences  from  an  act,  which 
they  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  innocent  at  the  time, 
and  which  is  not  pretended  to  be  forbidden  by  a  single 
treaty  or  writer  upon  public  law,  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  or  even  by  the  practice  of  any  one  belligerent, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  any  one  neutral  State,  must  re- 
quire something  more  than  a  mere  resort  to  the  supposed 
analogy  of  other  acknowledged  principles  of  international 
law,  but  from  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  deduce 
that  now  in  question  as  a  corollary. 

Being  found  in  company  with  an  enemy's  convoy 
might,  indeed,  furnish  a  presumption  that  the  captured 
vessel  and  cargo  belonged  to  the  enemy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  goods  taken  in  an  enemy's  vessel  are  presumed 
to  be  enemy's  property  until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  but 
this  presumption  is  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions 
called  presumptiones  juris  et  de  jure,  which  are  held  to  be 
conclusive  upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  controvert.  It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which 
will  readily  yield  to  countervailing  proof.  One  of  the 
proofs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  negotiator, 
ought  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal  to 
countervail  this  presumption,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  convoy;  or 
that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to  protect  herself  from  exami- 
nation by  Danish  cruisers,  but  against  others,  whose 
notorious  conduct  and  avowed  principles  rendered  it  cer- 
tain that  captures  by  them  would  inevitably  be  followed 
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by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that  the  simple 
fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could  be 
considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further 
examination,  but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive 
ground  of  confiscation. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  perceived  how  it  could  be  so  con- 
sidered, upon  the  mere  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  the  belligerent  pretension  of  visitation  and 
search,  by  a  State,  which,  when  neutral,  had  asserted  the 
right  of  protecting  its  private  commerce  against  bellige- 
rent visitation  and  search  by  armed  convoys  of  its  own 
public  ships. 

Nor  could  the  consistency  of  the  Danish  government,  §  583. 
in  this  respect,  be  vindicated,  by  assuming  a  distinction 
between  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Denmark,  when 
neutral,  against  Great  Britain,  from  that  which  she 
sought,  as  a  belligerent,  to  enforce  against  America. 
Why  was  it  that  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral 
ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemna- 
tion? It  was  because  it  tended  to  impede  and  defeat 
the  belligerent  right  of  search — to  render  every  attempt 
to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence — to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
proper  forum  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by 
forcibly  preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  sailing  in  company  with  a 
belligerent  convoy  had  no  such  effect ;  being  an  enemy,  the 
belligerent  had  a  right  to  resist  The  masters  of  the 
vessels  under  his  convoy  could  not  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  that  resistance,  because  they  were  neu- 
tral, and  had  not  actually  participated  in  the  resistance. 
They  could  no  more  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
a  resistance  by  the  belligerent,  which  is  his  own  lawful 
act,  than  is  the  neutral  shipper  of  goods  on  board  a  belli- 
gerent vessel  for  the  resistance  of  the  master  of  that 
vessel,  or  the  owner  of  neutral  goods  found  in  a  belli- 
gerent fortress  for  the  consequences  of  its  resistance. 

The  right  of  capture  in  war  extends  only  to  things 
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actually  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  such  as  are  con- 
sidered as  constructively  belonging  to  him,  because  taken 
in  a  trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war,  such  as  contra- 
band or  property  taken  in  breach  of  blockade,  and  other 
analogous  cases ;  but  the  property  now  in  question  was 
neither  constructively  nor  actually  the  property  of  the 
enemy  of  Denmark.  It  was  not  pretended  that  it  was 
actually  his  property,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
been  constructively  his.  If,  indeed,  these  American 
vessels  had  been  armed  ;  if  they  had  thus  contributed  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy  ;  or  if  they 
had  actually  participated  in  battle  with  the  Danish  crui- 
sers— they  would  justly  have  fallen  by  the  fate  of  war, 
and  the  voice  of  the  American  government  would  never 
have  been  raised  in  their  favour.  But  they  were,  in 
fact,  unarmed  merchantmen;  and  far  from  increasing 
the  force  of  the  British  convoying  squadron,  their  junc- 
tion tended  to  weaken  it  by  expanding  the  sphere  of  its 
protecting  duty;  and  instead  of  participating  in  the 
enemy's  resistance,  in  fact  there  was  no  battle  and  no 
resistance,  and  the  merchant  vessels  fell  a  defenceless 
prey  to  the  assailants. 
§  534.  The  illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 

masters,  for  which  the  property  of  their  owners  had  been 
confiscated,  must  then  be  sought  for  in  a  higher  source, 
and  must  be  referred  back  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
joining  the  convoy.  But  why  should  this  circumstance  be 
considered  illegal,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  a  neutral 
taking  shelter  in  a  belligerent  port,  or  under  the  guns  of 
a  belligerent  fortress  which  is  subsequently  invested  and 
taken  ?  The  neutral  cannot,  indeed,  seek  to  escape  from 
visitation  and  search  by  unlawful  means,  either  of  force 
or  fraud ;  but  if,  by  the  use  of  any  lawful  and  innocent 
means,  he  may  escape,  what  is  to  hinder  his  resorting  to 
such  means  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  proceeding  so 
vexatious?  The  belligerent  cruisers  and  prize  courts 
had  not  always  been  so  moderate  and  just  as  to  render 
it  desirable  for  the  neutral  voluntarily  to  seek  for  an  op- 
portunity of  being  examined  and  judged  by  them.    Upon 
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the  supposition,  indeed,  that  justice  was  administered 
promptly,  impartially,  and  purely  in  the  prize  tribunals 
of  Denmark,  the  American  shipmasters  could  have  had 
no  motive  to  avoid  an  examination  by  Danish  cruisers, 
since  their  proofs  of  property  were  clear,  their  voyages 
lawful,  and  they  were  not  conscious  of  being  exposed  to 
the  slightest  hazard  of  condemnation  in  these  tribunals. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  vessels  had  been  examined  on  their 
voyage  up  the  Baltic,  and  acquitted  by  the  Danish  Courts 
of  Admiralty.  Why,  then,  should  a  guilty  motive  be 
imputed  to  them,  when  their  conduct  could  be  more 
naturally  explained  by  an  innocent  one  ?  Surely,  in  the 
multiplied  ravages  to  which  neutral  commerce  was  then 
exposed  on  every  sea,  from  the  sweeping  decrees  of  con- 
fiscation fulminated  by  the  great  belligerent  powers,  the 
conduct  of  these  parties  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  meant 
to  resist  or  even  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  Denmark. 

Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  neutral  American  had 
no  right  to  put  himself  under  convoy  or  in  order  to  avoid 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  by  a 
friend^  as  Denmark  professed  to  be,  he  had  still  a  perfect 
right  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemy,  as  France  had 
shown  herself  to  be,  by  her  conduct,  and  the  avowed 
principles  upon  which  she  had  declared  open  war  against 
all  neutral  trade.  Denmark  had  a  right  to  capture 
the  commerce  of  her  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
search  and  examine  vessels  under  the  neutral  flag,  whilst 
America  had  an  equal  right  to  protect  her  commerce 
against  French  capture  by  all  the  means  allowed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  war  between  enemies.  The  exercise  of 
this  perfect  right  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  war  existing  between  Denmark  and 
England,  or  by  the  alliance  between  Denmark  and 
France.  America  and  England  were  at  peace.  The 
alliance  between  Denmark  and  France  was  against 
England,  not  against  America ;  and  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, which  had  refused  to  adopt  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
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and  Milan  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct  towards  neutrals, 
could  not  surely  consider  it  culpable  on  the  part  of 
the  American  shipmasters  to  have  defended  themselves 
against  the  operation  of  these  decrees  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  If  the  use  of  any  of  these  means  conflicted 
in  any  degree  with  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark, 
that  was  an  incidental  consequence,  which  could  not  be 
avoided  by  the  parties  without  sacrificing  their  incon- 
testable right  of  self-defence. 
§  535.  But  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  resistance  to  the 

right  of  search  is,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  a  sub- 
stantive ground  of  condemnation  in  the  case  of  the  master 
of  a  single  ship,  still  more  must  it  be  so,  where  many  vessels 
are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  exercise  of 
the  same  right. 

In  order  to  render  the  two  cases  stated  perfectly 
analogous,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  vessels  in  question,  or,  at  least,  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  them  at  the  time  under  its 
protection,  so  as  to  connect  them  inseparably  with  the  acts 
of  the  enemy.  Here  was  no  actual  resistance  on  the  part 
of  either,  but  only  a  constructive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral  vessels,  implied  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
joined  the  enemy's  convoy.  This,  however,  was,  at  most, 
a  mere  intention  to  resist,  never  carried  into  effect,  which 
had  never  been  considered  in  the  case  of  a  single  ship,  as 
involving  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But  the  resistance 
of  the  master  of  a  single  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  case  of  convoy,  must  refer  to  a  neutral 
master,  whose  resistance  would,  by  the  established  law  of 
nations,  involve  both  ship  and  cargo  in  the  penalty  of 
confiscation.  The  same  principle  would  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  case  of  an  enemy  master,  who  has  an  incon- 
testable right  to  resist  his  enemy,  and  whose  resistance 
could  not  affect  the  neutral  owner  of  the  cargo,  unless 
he  was  on  board,  and  actually  participated  in  the  resist- 
ance. Such  was,  in  a  similar  case,  the  judgment  of  Sir 
W.  Scott.  So  also  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  transport  his 
goods  on  board  even  of  an  armed  belligerent  vessel,  was 
solemnly  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial 
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tribunal  in  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion,  in 
which  all  the  principles  and  analogies  of  public  law 
bearing  upon  the  question  were  thoroughly  examined 
and  considered. 

The  American  negotiator  then  confidently  relied  upon 
the  position  assumed  by  him — that  the  entire  silence  of 
all  the  authoritative  writers  on  public  law,  as  to  any  such 
exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  navigation, 
laid  down  by  them  in  such  broad  and  comprehensive 
terms,  and  of  every  treaty  made  for  the  special  purpose 
of  defining  and  regulating  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce 
and  navigation,  constituted  of  itself  a  strong  negative 
authority  to  show  that  no  such  exception  exists,  especially 
as  that  freedom  is  expressly  extended  to  every  case  which 
has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  in  question.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  goods  of  a  friend,  found  in 
an  enemy's  fortress,  are  exempt  from  confiscation  as 
prize  of  war;  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  his 
goods  in  an  armed  belligerent  ship;  that  the  neutral 
shipper  of  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  (armed  or 
unarmed,)  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
resistance  by  the  enemy  master.  How  then  could  the 
neutral  owner,  both  of  ship  and  cargo,  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  convoy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  his  property  had  been  placed,  not 
by  his  own  immediate  act,  but  by  that  of  the  master 
proceeding  without  the  knowledge  or  instructions  of  the 
owner? 

Such  would  certainly  be  the  view  of  the  question, 
even  applying  to  it  the  largest  measure  of  belligerent 
rights  ever  assumed  by  any  maritime  State.  But  when 
examined  by  the  milder  interpretations  of  public  law, 
which  the  Danish  government,  in  common  with  the  other 
northern  powers  of  Europe,  had  hitherto  patronized,  it 
would  be  found  still  more  clear  of  doubt.  If,  as  Den- 
mark had  always  insisted,  a  neutral  might  lawfully  arm 
himself  against  all  the  belligerents ;  if  he  might  place 
himself  under  the  convoying  force  of  his  own  country, 
so  as  to  defy  the  exercise  of  belligerent  force  to  compel 
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him  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas 
the  conduct  of  the  neutral  Americans  who  were  driven  to 
take  shelter  under  the  floating  fortresses  of  the  enemy 
of  Denmark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  exercise 
of    her  belligerent  rights,  but  to    protect    themselves 
against  the   lawless  violence   of    those   whose  avowed 
purpose  rendered  it  certain,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
neutrality,  capture  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  con- 
demnation, would  find  its  complete  vindication  in  the 
principles  which  the  public  jurists  and  statesmen  of  that 
country  had  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world.     Had 
the  American  commerce  in  the  Baltic  been  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  public  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States,   as  it  was   admitted  it  might  have   been,   the 
belligerent  rights  of  Denmark  would  have  been  just  as 
much  infringed  as  they  were  by  what  actually  happened. 
In   that  case,  the  Danish   cruisers  must,  upon   Danish 
principles,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the 
commander  of  the  American  convoying  squadron,  as  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  sailing  under  his 
protection.      But  that  assurance  could  only  have  been 
founded  upon  their  being  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
documents  found  on  board  of  American   vessels,    and 
issued  by  the  American  government  upon  the  represen- 
tations and  proofs  furnished  by  the  interested  parties. 
If  these  might  be  false  and  fraudulent  in  the  one  case, 
so  might  they  be  in  the  other,  and  the  Danish  govern- 
ment would  be  equally  deprived  of  all  means  of  examining 
their  authenticity  in  both.     In  the  one,  it  would  be  de- 
prived of  those  means  by  its  own  voluntary  acquiescence 
in  the  statement  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying 
squadron,  and  in  the  other,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior 
enemy's  force,  preventing  the  Danish  cruisers  from  exer- 
cising their  right  of  search.     This  was  put  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  upon   the   supposition   that  the  vessels 
under  convoy  had  escaped  from  capture ;  for  upon  that 
supposition  only  could  any  actual  injury  have  been  sus- 
tained by  Denmark  as  a  belligerent  power.     Here  they 
were   captured   without   any  hostile    conflict,   and    the 
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question  was,  whether  they  were  liable  to  confiscation 
for  having  navigated  under  the  enemy's  convoy,  notwith- 
standing the  neutrality  of  the  property  and  the  lawfulness 
of  their  voyage  in  other  respects. 

Even  supposing,  then,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  §  536. 
American  shipmasters,  in  sailing  with  the  British  convoy, 
to  escape  from  Danish  as  well  as  French  cruisers,  that 
intention  had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  it  might  be  asked, 
what  belligerent  right  of  Denmark  had  been  practically 
injured  by  such  an  abortive  attempt  ?  If  any,  it  must 
be  the  right  of  visitation  and  search.  But  that  right  is 
not  a  substantive  and  independent  right,  with  which 
belligerents  are  invested  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  wantonly  vexing  and  interrupting  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals.  It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  a  greater 
right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of 
war,  and  to  be  used,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  enforce  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  Here  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
right  was  never  in  fact  opposed,  and  no  injury  had 
accrued  to  the  belligerent  power.  But  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  it  might  have  been  opposed  and  actually 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  separation  of  these  vessels  from  the  convoying 
force,  and  that  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  with 
the  Baltic  Sea  might  thus  have  been  effectually  protected 
from  Danish  capture.  And  it  might  be  asked  in  reply, 
what  injury  would  have  resulted  to  the  belligerent  rights 
of  Denmark  from  that  circumstance  ?  If  the  property 
were  neutral,  and  the  voyage  lawful,  what  injury  would 
result  from  the  vessels  escaping  from  examination  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  property  were  enemy's  property, 
its  escape  must  be  attributed  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  which,  though  a  loss,  could  not  be  an  injury  of 
which  Denmark  would  have  a  lawful  right  to  complain. 
Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  neutral  vessel  navigating 
the  seas  is  bound  to  volunteer  to  he  searched  by  the  bellige- 
rent cruisers,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  avoid  search 
by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  apparent  that  she  might 
avoid  it  by  any  means  not  unlawful.     Violent  resistance 
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to  search,  rescue  after  seizure,  fraudulent  spoliation  or 
concealment  of  papers,  are  all  avowedly  unlawful  means, 
which,  unless  extenuated  by  circumstances,  may  justly 
be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  Those  who 
alleged  that  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  was  also 
attended  with  the  same  consequences,  must  show  it,  by 
appealing  to  the  oracles  of  public  law,  to  the  text  of 
treaties,  to  some  decision  of  an  international  tribunal,  or 
§  537.  *°  *^e  general  practice  and  understanding  of  nations  {g). 
t^^th8"  ^e  neg°tiati°n  finally  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a 

United  states  treaty,  in  1 830,  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
'  by  which  the  latter  power  stipulated  to  indemnify  the 
American  claimants  generally  for  the  seizure  of  their 
property  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  en  bloc,  leaving 
it  to  the  American  government  to  apportion  it  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  itself,  and  authorized  to  deter- 
mine "  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and 
the  law  of  nations,"  with  a  declaration  that  the  convention, 
having  no  other  object  than  to  terminate  all  the  claims, 
"  can  never  hereafter  be  invoked,  by  one  party  or  the 
other,  as  a  precedent  or  rule  for  the  future  "  (h). 

§537a. 

Torpedoes  and      It  has  been  suggested  that  the  torpedo  being  an  instrument  of 

theobetruo-  destruction  used  under  water,  and  in  the  dark,  the  not  improbable 
channels.  contingency  of  the  accidental  destruction  by  its  means  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  may  lead  to  some  restrictions  being  placed  upon  its  use  (t).  In 
1877  the  American  Secretary  wrote,  in  reference  to  the  laying  down  of 
torpedoes  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  :  "  The  employment  of  torpedoes 
is  so  recent  a  belligerent  device  that  it  is  believed  the  powers  as  yet 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the  general  regulations,  if  any,  to 
which  they  should  be  subjected  "  (k). 

The  obstruction  of  channels  of  access  has  been  long  and  often 
practised,  as,  in  modern  times,  by  Russia  at  Sebastopol  and  in  1877, 
by  Germany  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  and  by 
China  at  Canton  and  elsewhere  during  the  Tonquin  affair  with  France 
in  1884-5.  Such  obstruction  is  recognized  as  a  belligerent  right,  but 
the  obstruction  should  be  removed  and  the  channel  re-opened  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities  (J). 

{g)  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Count  Schimmel-  matte  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 
mann,  1828.  (0  [Maine,  I.  L.  p.  147.] 

(h)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  (Ar)  [Wharton,  Dig.  §  361.] 

viii.  p.  350.    Elliot's  American  Diplo-  (/)  [Wharton,  {  361a.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATY    OP    PEACE, 

£    JSOQ 

The  power  of  concluding  peace,  like  that  of  declaring  p0werof # 
war,  depends  upon  the   municipal  constitution  of  the  J^SKtaa 
State.     These  authorities  are  generally  associated.     In  themunioipai 

P  constitution. 

unlimited  monarchies,  both  reside  in  the  sovereign ;  and 
even  in  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies,  each  may- 
be vested  in  the  Crown.  Such  is  the  British  Constitution, 
at  least  in  form ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  in  its 
practical  administration,  the  real  power  of  making  war 
actually  resides  in  the  Parliament,  without  whose  appro- 
bation it  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  body  has 
consequently  the  power  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute 
hostilities.  The  American  Constitution  vests  the  power 
of  declaring  war  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  the 
assent  of  the  President.  By  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President  has  the  exclusive  power  of  making  treaties 
of  peace,  which,  when  ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  declaration  of  war  and  all 
other  laws  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  stipulations.  But  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  compel  the  President  to  make  peace,  by 
refusing  the  means  of  carrying  on  war.  In  France,  the 
King  has,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  power  to  declare  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  and  of  commerce;  but  the  real  power  of 
making  both  peace  and  war  resides  in  the  Chambers, 
which  have  the  authority  of  granting  or  refusing  the 
means  of  prosecuting  hostilities. 
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§539. 

Power  of  The  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  like  that  of 

treaties  of  making  other  treaties  with  foreign  States  is,  or  may  be, 
Suited  in  its  limited  in  its  extent  by  the  national  constitution.  We 
extent.  have  already  seen   that  a  general   authority  to  make 

treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  stipulate 
the  conditions  of  peace ;  and  among  these  may  properly 
be  involved  the  cession  of  the  public  territory  and  other 
property,  as  well  as  of  private  property  included  in  the 
eminent   domain.      If,    then,   there    be    no    limitation, 
expressed  in   the   fundamental  laws   of   the   State,    or 
necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitu- 
tional authorities,  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this 
respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public 
and  private  property,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the 
o  540.      national  safety  or  policy  (a). 
?ndemnity  to       The   duty   of   making   compensation  to   individuals, 
for  losses  by    whose  private  property  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  general 
Son8.coonc  "  welfare,  is  inculcated  by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to 
the  sovereign  right  of  alienating  those  things  which  are 
included  in  the  eminent  domain;   but  this  duty  must 
have  its  limits.     No  government  can  be  supposed  to  be 
able,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, to  assume  the  burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest, 
or  the  violent  dismemberment   of  the   State.     Where, 
then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion  and 
conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  State  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any 
obligation  upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who 
M        may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession  (&). 
Dismember-        The  fundamental  laws  of  most  free  governments  limit 
by  treaty.       the  treaty-making  power,  in  respect  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  State,  either  by  an  express  prohibition,  or  by 
necessary  implication  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution. 
Thus,  even  under  the  constitution  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom  declared 
that  Francis  I.  had  no  power  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 

(a)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  iii.  ch.  2,  §  266.  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  iv.  ch.  2, 

(b)  Grotius,  de    Jur.   Bel.   ac.    Pac.       §  12.    Kent's  Comment,  on  American 
lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  7.    Vattel,  Droit  des      Law,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  5th  ed. 
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as  was  attempted  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  by 
that  monarch ;  and  that  not  merely  upon  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  but  that  the  assent  of  the  nation,  repre- 
sented in  the  States-General,  was  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  treaty.  The  cession  of  the  province  of  Burgundy 
was  therefore  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  provincial  States 
of  that  duchy,  according  to  Mezeray,  declared,  that 
"  never  having  been  other  than  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  France,  they  would  die  in  that  allegiance;  and  if 
abandoned  by  the  king,  they  would  take  up  arms,  and 
maintain  by  force  their  independence,  rather  than  pass 
under  a  foreign  dominion."  But  when  the  ancient  feudal 
constitution  of  France  was  gradually  abolished  by  the 
disuse  of  the  States-General,  and  the  absolute  monarchy 
became  firmly  established  under  Richelieu  and  Louis 
XIV.,  the  authority  of  ceding  portions  of  the  public 
territory,  as  the  price  of  peace,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  in  whom  all  the  other  powers  of  government 
were  concentrated.  The  different  constitutions  esta- 
blished in  France,  subsequently  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  limited  this  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
in  various  degrees.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  1795,  by  which  the  recently-conquered  countries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  the  French 
territory,  became  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  the  conferences  at  Lisle.  By  the 
Constitutional  Charter  of  1830,  the  king  is  invested  with 
the  power  of  making  peace,  without  any  limitation  of 
this  authority,  other  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the 
general  distribution  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
government.  Still  it  is  believed  that,  according  to  the 
general  understanding  of  French  public  jurists,  the 
assent  of  the  Chambers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of  a  legis- 
lative act,  is  considered  essential  to  the  ultimate  validity 
of  a  treaty  ceding  any  portion  of  the  national  territory. 
The  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory  being  defined  by 
the  municipal  laws,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  repeal  those  laws, 
w.  z  z 
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§642. 
Treaty-  In  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  as  a  branch 

Xareat1*0^'  of  the  regal  prerogative,  has  in  theory  no  limits ;  but  it  is 
m*         practically  limited  by  the  general  controlling  authority 
of  Parliament ;  whose  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry 
into   effect   a  treaty,  by  which  the  existing  territorial 
6  643       arrangements  of  the  empire  are  altered. 
Treaty-  In  confederated  governments,  the  extent  of  the  treaty- 

of  a  Con-       making  power,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon  the 
era  on'      nature  of  the  confederation.     If  the  union  consists  of 
a  system  of  confederated  States,  each  retaining  its  own 
sovereignty  complete  and  unimpaired,  it  is  evident  that 
the  federal  head,  even  if  invested  with  the  general  power 
of  making  treaties  of  peace  for  the  confederacy,  cannot 
lawfully  alienate  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  any  member  of  the  union,  without  the  express 
assent  of  that  member.     Such  was  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  Constitution;  the  dismemberment  of 
its  territory  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and 
maxims  of  the  empire ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  present  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion.    This  theory  of  the  public  law  of  Germany  has 
often  been  compelled  to  yield  in  practice  to  imperious 
.  necessity;  such  as  that  which  forced  the  cession  to  France 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  empire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
in  1800.     Even  in  the  case  of  a  supreme  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  composite  State,  like  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  how  far  the  mere 
general  treaty-making  power,  vested  in  the  federal  head, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  alienating  the  territory 
«  644.      °^  any  memt>er  °f  the  union  without  its  consent. 
Effects  of  a         The  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
peace.  war,  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.     It  is  an  agreement 

to  waive  all  discussion  concerning  the  respective  rights 
and  claims  of  the  parties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
original  causes  of  the  war.  It  forbids  the  revival  of  the 
same  war,  by  resuming  hostilities  for  the  original  cause 
which  first  kindled  it,  or  for  whatever  may  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  it.     But  the  reciprocal  stipulation  of 
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perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  parties  does  not 
imply  that  they  are  never  again  to  make  war  against 
each  other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates ;  and  is  perpetual,  in  the 
sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for  the  same  cause. 
This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  right  to  claim 
and  resist,  if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled 
the  war  be  repeated — for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury 
and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the  former. 
If  an  abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties, 
on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows,  that 
all  previous  complaints  and  injury,  arising  under  such 
claim,  are  thrown  into  oblivion,  by  the  amnesty  neces- 
sarily implied,  if  not  expressed ;  but  the  claim  itself  is 
not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recognition,  it 
remains  open  for  future  discussion.  And  even  a  specific 
arrangement  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  if  it  be  special  and 
limited,  has  reference  only  to  that  particular  mode  of 
asserting  the  claim,  and  does  not  preclude  the  party  from 
any  subsequent  pretensions  to  the  same  thing  on  other 
grounds.  Hence  the  utility  in  practice  of  requiring  a 
general  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to  the  thing  in 
controversy,  which  has  the  effect  of  precluding  for  ever 
the  assertion  of  the  claim  in  any  mode  (c). 

The  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded 
upon  debts  contracted  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to 
the  war,  and  unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be 
an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect.  Nor  does  it  affect 
private  rights  acquired  antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private 
injuries  unconnected  with  the  causes  which  produced  the 
war.  Hence  debts  previously  contracted  between  the 
respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy  for  their  recovery 
is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated,  in  the  meantime, 
in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of  war,  con- 
trary to  the  milder  practice  of  recent  times.     There  are 


(t)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iy.  ch.  2,  §§  19-21. 
zz2 
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even  cases  where  debts  contracted,  or  injuries  committed, 

between  the  respective  subjects  of  the  belligerent  nations 

during  the  war,  may  become  the  ground  of  a  valid  claim, 

as  in  the  case  of  ransom-bills,  and  of  contracts  made  by 

prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  course  of  trade 

carried  on  under  a  license.    In  all  these  cases,  the  remedy 

o  j4j       may  be  asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace  (d). 

a* £2^1*  treaty  of  peace  leaves  everything  in  the  state  in 

every  treaty  of  which  it  found  it,  unless  there  be  some  express  stipula- 

peace,  Tinlffflfi       •  .  rT11  •     •  _  •        • 

the  contrary    tion  to  the  contrary.     The  existing  state  of  possession  is 
be  expressed.  maintaine(jj  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.     If  nothing  be  said  about  the  conquered  country 
or  places,  they  remain  with  the  conqueror,  and  his  title 
cannot  afterwards  be  called  in  question.    During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  the  conqueror  in  possession  has  only 
a  usufructuary  right,  and  the  latent  title  of  the  former 
sovereign  continues,  until  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  its  silent 
operation,  or  express  provisions,  extinguishes  his  title  for 
§548.      ever  (4 
Effect  of  The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  original 

territory  by  a  sovereign,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  carries  with  it  the 
pea©*  restoration  of  all  persons  and  things  which  have  been 

temporarily  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original 
state.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception, 
to  real  property  or  immovables.  The  title  acquired  in 
war  to  this  species  of  property,  until  confirmed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  confers  a  mere  temporary  right  of  possession. 
The  proprietary  right  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  con- 
queror to  a  third  party,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  claim 
against  the  former  owner,  on  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conquered  territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
to  the  conqueror,  such  an  intermediate  transfer  is  thereby 
confirmed,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  becomes  valid 
and  complete.      In    respect    to   personal  property  or 

(d)  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  §§  197,  198.    Mar- 

6th  ed.  tens,  Precis  dn  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  iii. 

(*)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ch.  4,  §  282.    Eluber,  Droit  dee  Gens 

iii.  cap.  6,  §}  4,  5.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Mbderne  de  l'Europe,  §§  264—269. 
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movables,  a  different  rule  is  applied.  The'  title  of  the 
.enemy  to  things  of  this  description  is  considered  complete 
against  the  original  owner  after  twenty-four  hours'  pos- 
session, in  respect  to  booty  on  land.  The  same  rule  was 
formerly  considered  applicable  to  captures  at  sea;  but 
the  more  modern  usage  of  maritime  nations  requires  a 
formal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  in  order 
to  preclude  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to  restitution 
on  payment  of  salvage.  But  since  the  jus  postliminii  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  operate  after  the  peace,  if  the 
treaty  of  peace  contains  no  express  stipulation  respecting 
captured  property,  it  remains  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  treaty  finds  it,  and  is  thus  tacitly  ceded  to  the  actual 
possessor.  The  jus  postliminii  is  a  right  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  therefore  a  transfer  to 
a  neutral,  before  the  peace,  even  without  a  judicial  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  is  valid,  if  there  has  been  no 
recovery  or  recapture  before  the  peace.  The  interven- 
tion of  peace  covers  all  defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful 
possession  in  the  neutral,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  quiets 
the  title  of  the  hostile  captor  himself  (/).  o  ^ 

A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  From  what 
the  time  of  its  signature.  Hostilities  are  to  cease  between  treatyof  peace 
them  from  that  time,  unless  some  other  period  be  provided  operas!8  l 
in  the  treaty  itself.  But  the  treaty  binds  the  subjects 
of  the  belligerent  nations  only  from  the  time  it  is  notified 
to  them.  Any  intermediate  acts  of  hostility  committed 
by  them  before  it  was  known,  cannot  be  punished  as 
criminal  acts,  though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  seized  subsequently  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
respecting  the  consequences  of  such  acts,  it  is  usual  to 
provide,  in  the  treaty  itself,  the  periods  at  which  hos- 
tilities are  to  cease  in  different  places,  Grotius  intimates 
an  opinion  that  individuals  are  not  responsible,  even 
civiliter,  for  hostilities  thus  continued  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,   so  long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 

(/)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  oh.  14,  §§  209,  212,  216.     The  lUrisHma  Conception,  6  0.  Bob. 
45 ;  The  Sophia,  Ibid.  138.. 
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although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution, 
wherever  the  property  has  not  been  actually  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  wherever 
a  capture  takes  place  at  sea,  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of  the  fact  will  not 
protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in  damages ; 
and  that,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  government 
must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.     When  a  place 
or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  its  subjects 
timely  notice  of  the  fact.     In  such  a  case  it  is  the  actual 
wrong-doer  who  is  made  responsible  to  the  injured  party, 
and  not  the  superior  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet, 
unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually  participating  in 
the  transaction.     Nor  will  damages  be  decreed  by  the 
Prize  Court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after  a 
S  548      laPse  of  a  great  length  of  time  {g). 
Cessation  of        When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  stipula- 
after  treaty,    tion  that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  a 
certain  time,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  the   capture  is  still 
invalid ;  for  since  constructive  knowledge  of  the  peace, 
after  the  periods  limited  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much  more  ought  actual 
knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that  effect.     It  may, 
however,  be  questionable  whether  anything  short  of  an 
official  notification  from  his  own  government  would  be 
sufficient,  in  such  a  case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the 
legal  consequences  of  actual  knowledge.     And  where  a 
capture  of  a  British  vessel  was  made  by  an  American 
cruiser,  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact, — but  the  prize  had  not  been  carried  infra 
prcesidia  and  condemned,  and  while  at  sea  was  recaptured 
by  a  British  ship  of  war,  after  the  period  fixed  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 

(?)  The  Mentor,  1  C.  Bob.  121.. 
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peace, — it  was  judicially  determined,  that  the  possession 
of  the  vessel  by  an  American  cruiser  was  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  British  recaptor  could  not,  after  the 
peace,  lawfully  use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession. 
The  restoration  of  peace  put  an  end,  from  the  time 
limited,  to  all  force;  and  then  the  general  principle 
applied,  that  things  acquired  in  war  remain,  as  to  title 
and  possession,  precisely  as  they  stood  when  the  peace 
took  place.  The  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  treaty 
of  peace,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated. 
Peace  gives  a  final  and  perfect  title  to  captures  without 
condemnation,  and  as  it  forbids  all  force,  it  destroys  all 
hope  of  recovery,  as  much  as  if  the  captured  vessel  was 
carried  infra  prcesidia  and  judicially  condemned  (A).  g  Mfl 

Things  stipulated  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty,  are  to  in  whatoon- 
be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  first  taken*  are  to8 
taken,  unless  there  be  an  express  provision  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  this  does  not  refer  to  alterations  which  have 
been  the  natural  effect  of  time,  or  of  the  operations  of 
war.  A  fortress  or  town  is  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when 
taken,  so  fax  as  it  still  remains  in  that  condition  when  the 
peace  is  concluded.  There  is  no  obligation  to  repair,  as 
well  as  restore,  a  dismantled  fortress  or  a  ravaged  terri- 
tory. The  peace  extinguishes  all  claim  for  damages 
done  in  war,  or  arising  from  the  operations  of  war. 
Things  are  to  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
peace  found  them ;  and  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or 
waste  a  country  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  surrender,  would  be  an  act  of  perfidy.  If 
the  conqueror  has  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
established the  place  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the 
siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  the  same  condition. 
But  if  he  has  constructed  new  works,  he  may  demolish 
them ;  and,  in  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes,  it  is 
advisable  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  precisely  in  what 

(A)  Valin,  Traits  dee  Prises,  ch.  4,  Jurisprudence,  torn.  ix.  tit.  Prise  Had- 
§§  4,  5.  Emerigon,  Traite*  d' Assurance,  time,  }  5.  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i. 
oh.  12,   §  19.     Merlin,  Repertoire  de      P-  172,  5th  ed. 
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condition  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy  are  to  be 
§  560.      restored  (t). 

Breach  of  the      The  violation  of  any  one  article  of  the  treaty  is  a 
violation  of  the  whole  treaty;   for  all  the  articles  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  one  is  to  be  deemed  a 
condition  of  the  other.     A  violation  of  any  single  article 
abrogates  the  whole  treaty,  if  the  injured  party  so  elects 
to  consider  it.     This  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  an 
express  stipulation,  that  if   one  article  be  broken,   the 
others  shall  nevertheless  continue  in  full  force.      If  the 
treaty  is  violated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  either 
by  proceedings  incompatible  with  its  general  spirit,  or 
by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one  of  its  articles,  it  becomes 
not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable  at  the  election  of  the 
injured  party.     If  he  prefers  not  to  come  to  a  rupture, 
the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory.     He  may  waive 
or  remit  the  infraction  committed,  or  he  may  demand  a 
§  661.      Jus*  satisfaction  (A:). 

Disputes  Treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same 

respecting  its  m  r  m  r  J 

i^eaoMiow  rules  with  other  treaties.  Disputes  respecting  their 
meaning  or  alleged  infraction  may  be  adjusted  by  amic- 
able negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties,  by  the 
mediation  of  friendly  powers,  or  by  reference  to  the 
arbitration  of  some  one  power  selected  by  the  parties. 
This  latter  office  has  recently  been  assumed,  in  several 
instances,  by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  general  peace, 
by  a  partial  infraction  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  States  constituted  by  those  treaties.  Such  are  the 
protocols  of  the  conference  of  London,  by  which  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was 
enforced,  and  terms  of  separation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries proposed,  which,  when  accepted  by  both,  became 

(»)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  (k)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao.  Pao.  lib. 

ch.  3,  §  81.  ii.  cap.  16,  §  15 ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  §  14. 

Vattel,  liv.  iv.  oh.  4,  }$  47,  48,  64. 
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the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  objections  to  this 
species  of  interference,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
it  with  the  independence  of  the  smaller  powers,  are 
obvious  ;  but  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  that 
general  right  of  superintendence  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  States,  asserted  by  the  powers  who  were  the 
original  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  changes  in  the  municipal  constitutions  not 
proceeding  from  the  voluntary  concession  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  or  supposed  in  their  consequences,  immediate 
or  remote,  to  threaten  the  social  order  of  Europe.  The 
proceedings  of  the  conference  treated  the  revolution,  by 
which  the  union  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  esta- 
blished by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  had  been  dissolved, 
as  an  irrevocable  event;  and  confirmed  the  independence, 
neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium, 
upon  the  conditions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  the  15  th 
November,  1831,  between  the  five  powers  and  that  king- 
dom, subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  ultimately 
be  the  result  of  direct  negotiations  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  (I). 

In  the  same  way  the  Great  Powers,  signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
intervened  to  regulate  the  state  of  affairs  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
union  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  with  Bulgaria  in  1885  (w) ;  and  compelled 
Greece  to  preserve  the  peace  the  year  following  (n). 

(t)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (n)  [Ante,  §  70  k.     See  further  ante, 

pp.  638—555.  Part  IT.  ch.  1 ;  Lawrence,  Essay  V.] 

(m)  [Ante,  }  70j.] 
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APPENDIX  A. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NATURALIZATION  ACTS. 


I.  English  Acts.— 33  &  34  Viot.  o.  14. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  legal  condition  of  Aliens  and 
British  Subjects.  [12th  May,  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  con- 
dition of  aliens  and  British  subjects : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Naturalization  Short  title. 
Act,  1870." 

Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Eeal  and  personal  properly  of  every  description  may  be  taken,  Capacity  of 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  an  alien  as  to 
respects  as  by  a  natural-born  British  subject;  and  a  title  to  real  and  property, 
personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  derived  through,  from, 

or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  a  natural-born  British  subject: 
Provided, — 

(1.)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  on  an  alien  to  hold 
real  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall 
not  qualify  an  alien  for  any  office  or  for  any  municipal, 
parliamentary,  or  other  franchise  : 
(2.)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitle  an  alien  to  any  right  or 
privilege  as  a  British  subject,  except  such  rights  and  privileges 
in  respect  of  property  as  are  hereby  expressly  given  to  him  : 
(3.)  That  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  estate  or  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  to  which  any  person  has  or  may  become 
entitled,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  in  possession  or 
expectancy,  in  pursuance  of  any  disposition  made  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  devolution  by  law 
on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act. 

3.  Where  Her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention  with  any  Power  of 
foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  State  who  naturalized 
have  been  naturalized  as  British  subjects  may  divest  themselves  of  their  a^ien®  *J 
status  as  such  subjects,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  *£*  of  thdr 
Council,  to  declare  that  such  convention  has  been  entered  into  by  Her  status  in 
Majesty;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  Order  in  Council,  any  oertain < 
person  being  originally  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State  referred  to  in 
such  Order,  who  has  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may,  within 
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How  British- 
bom  subject 
may  cease  to 
be  such. 


Alien  not 
entitled  to 
jury  de 
medietate 
linguae. 


Capacity  of 
British 
subject  to 
renounce 
allegiance  to 
Her  Majesty. 


such  limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  convention,  make  a  decla- 
ration of  alienage,  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  so  making  such. 
declaration  snch  person  shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  as  a  subject 
of  the  State  to  which  he  originally  belonged  as  aforesaid. 

A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say, — 
If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being 
authorized  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to  administer 
an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  of  Her  Majesty. 

4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  born  within  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  is  a  natural-born  subject,  but  who  also  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  became  under  the  law  of  any  foreign  State  a  sub- 
ject of  such  State,  and  is  still  such  subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not 
under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner  afore- 
said, and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration  of  alienage 
such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Any  person  who  is 
born  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  of  a  father  being  a  British  subject 
may,  if  of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject. 

5.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  alien  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  linguae,  but  shall  be  triable 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  natural-born  subject. 

Expatriation. 

6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not 
under  any  disability  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State,  shall 
from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in  such 
foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be 
regarded  as  an  alien :  Provided, — 

(1.)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  a  foreign  State  and  yet 
is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject,  he  may,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  make  a 
declaration  that  he  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject, 
and  upon  such  declaration  herein-after  referred  to  as  a  decla- 
ration of  British  nationality  being  made,  and  upon  his  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  declarant  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
and  to  have  been  continually  a  British  subject;  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  in  which  he  has  been  naturalized,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  British  subject,  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  to  that  effect : 

(2.)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  be  made,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  be  taken  as  follows;  that  is  to  say, — if  the 
declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
in  the  presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  .civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer 
for  the  time  being  authorized  by  law  in  the  place  in  which 
the  declarant  is  to  administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other 
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legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Naturalization  and  resumption  erf  British  Nationality. 

7.  An  alien  who,  within  such  limited  time  before  making  the  appli-  Certificate  of 
cation  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  he  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ^turali- 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  either  by  general  order  or  on  any  special 
occasion,  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
five  years,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not 

less  than  five  years,  and  intends  when  naturalized,  either  to  reside  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown,  may  apply  to  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate  of 
naturalization. 

The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application  such  evidence 
of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to  reside  or  serve,  as  such 
Secretary  of  State  may  require.  The  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  adduced,  shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into 
consideration,  and  may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason,  give  or 
withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  decision,  but  such  certificate  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  granted  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations,  to  which  a  natural- 
born  British  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof, 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid  grant  a  special 
certificate  of  naturalization  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whose 
nationality  as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists,  and  he  may  specify  in 
such  certificate  that  the  grant  thereof  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  the 
grant  of  such  special  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  any  admis- 
sion that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  was  not  previously  a 
British  subject. 

An  alien  who  has  been  naturalized  previously  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of 
State  to  grant  such  certificate  to  such  naturalized  alien  upon  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such  cer- 
tificate might  have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not  been  previously 
naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  A  natural-born  British  subject  who  has  become  an  alien  in  pur-  Certificate  of 
suance  of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  alien,  re-admission 
may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  and  adducing  the  same  evi-  to«ritifJL 
dence  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of  "*  onallt^r• 
nationality,  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 

for  a  certificate  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to 
British  nationality,  re-admitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject. 
The  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the  same  discretion  as  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  as  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  shall  in  like  manner  be 
required  previously  to  the  issuing  of  the  certificate. 
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Regulations 
as  to  registra- 
tion. 


A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
re- admission,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  previous  transaction,  resume 
his  position  as  a  British  subject ;  with  this  qualification,  that  within 
the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  became  a  subject  he  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  that  foreign  State  according  to  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of  re-ad- 
mission to  British  nationality,  in  the  case  of  any  statutory  alien  being 
in  any  British  possession,  may  be  exercised  by  the  governor  of  such 
possession ;  and  residence  in  such  possession  shall,  in  the  case  of  such 
person,  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9.  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be 
in  the  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, — 

"I  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 

"  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
"  cessors,  according  to  law.    So  help  me  GOD." 

National  status  of  married  women  and  infant  children. 

10.  The  following  enactments  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
national  status  of  women  and  children : 

(1.)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  State 
of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a  subject : 

(2.)  A  widow  being  a  natural-born  British  subject,  who  has  become 
an  alien  by  or  in  consequence  of  her  marriage,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  statutory  alien,  and  may  as  such  at  any  time  during 
widowhood  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act : 

(3.)  Where  the  father  being  a  British  subject,  or  the  mother  being 
a  British  subject  and  a  widow,  becomes  an  alien  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  every  child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during 
infancy  has  become  resident  in  the  country  where  the  father 
or  mother  is  naturalized,  and  has,  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  country,  become  naturalized  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  subject  of  the  State  of  which  the  father  or  mother  has 
become  a  subject,  and  not  a  British  subject : 

(4.)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained  a 
certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  every  child 
of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has  become 
resident  in  the  British  dominions  with  such  father  or  mother, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the  position  of  a  British 
subject  to  all  intents : 

(5.)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  every 
child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has  become 
resident  with  such  father  or  mother  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  naturalized  British  subject. 

Supplemental  Provisions. 

11.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  by 
•  regulation  provide  for  the  following  matters : 

7l.J  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  British, nationality: 
(2.)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  naturalization  in  the 

United  Kingdom : 
(8.)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  re-admission  to 

British  nationality : 
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(4.)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  alienage : 
(5.)  The  registration  by  officers  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service 
of  Her  Majesty  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  British  subjects 
who  may  be  born  or  die  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
of  the  marriages  of  persons  married  at  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
embassies  or  legations : 
(6.)  The  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
registration  or  safe  keeping,  or  of  being  produced  as  evidence 
of  any  declarations  or  certificates  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  copies  of  such 
declarations  or  certificates,  also  of  copies  of  entries  contained 
in  any  register  kept  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  pursuance 
of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act : 
(7.)  With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  the  imposition  and  application 
of  fees  in  respect  of  any  registration  authorized  to  be  made  by 
this  Act,  and  in  respect  of  the  making  any  declaration  or  the 
grant  of  any  certificate  authorized  to  be  made  or  granted  by 
this  Act. 
The  said  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  further  regulation,  may  repeal, 
alter,  or  add  to  any  regulation  previously  made  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  this  section. 

Any  regulation  made  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  in  this 
Act,  but  shall  not  so  far  as  respects  the  imposition  of  fees  be  in  force 
in  any  British  possession,  and  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  any  other 
matter,  be  in  force  in  any  British  possession  in  which  any  Act  or 
ordinance  to  the  contrary  of  or  inconsistent  with  any  such  direction 
may  for  the  time  being  be  in  force. 

12.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  evidence  Begnlations 
under  this  Act : —  M  to  evidence. 

(1.)  Any  declaration  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
proved  in  any  legal  proceedings  by  the  production  of  the 
original  declaration,  or  of  any  copv  thereof  certified  to  be  a 
true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified 
copies  of  such  declaration,  and  the  production  of  such  declara- 
tion or  copy  shall  be  evidence  of  the  person  therein  named  as 
declarant  having  made  the  same  at  the  date  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned : 
(2.)  A  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  proved  in  any  legal 
proceeding  by  the  production  of  the  original  certificate,  or  of 
any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  any  person 
authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of  such  certificate : 
(3.)  A  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality  may  be  proved 
in  any  legal  proceeding  by  the  production  of  the  original 
certificate,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by 
any  person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of  such 
certificate : 
(4.)  Entries  in  any  register  authorized  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  shall  be  proved  by  such  copies  and  certified  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
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Saying  of 

letters 

of  denization. 

Saving  as  to 
British  ships. 

Saving  of 
allegiance 
prior  to  ex- 
patriation. 

Power  of 
colonies  to 
legislate  with 
respeotto 
naturaliza- 
tion. 


Definition  of 
terms. 


Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  copies  of  such,  entries  shall  be 
evidence  of  any  matters  by  this  Act  or  by  any  regulation  of 
the  said  Secretary  of  State  authorized  to  be  inserted  in  the 
register : 
(5.)  The  Documentary  Evidence  Act,  1868,  shall  apply  to  any  regu- 
lation made  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  pursuance  of  or  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Miscellaneous. 

13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  grant  of  letters  of 
denization  by  Her  Majesty. 

14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  qualify  an  alien  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  British  ship. 

15.  Where  any  British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  become 
an  alien,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability  in  re- 
spect of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming  an  alien. 

16.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly  made  by 
the  legislature  of  any  British  possession  for  imparting  to  any  person 
the  privileges,  or  any  of  the  privileges,  of  naturalization,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  such  person  within  the  limits  of  such  possession,  shall  within  such 
limits  have  the  authority  of  law,  but  shall  be  subject  to  be  confirmed 
or  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  in  and  subject  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  power  to  confirm 
or  disallow  any  other  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  in  that  possession. 

17.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject- 
matter  thereof, — 

"  Disability"  shall  mean  the  status  of  being  an  infant,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  married  woman : 

"  British  possession  "  shall  mean  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  territories  and 
places  under  one  legislature  are  deemed  to  be  one  British 
possession  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

"  The  Governor  of  any  British  possession "  shall  include  any 
person  exercising  the  chief  authority  in  such  possession : 

11  Officer  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty"  shall  mean 
any  Ambassador,  Minister  or  ChargS  d*  Affaires,  or  Secretary 
of  Legation,  or  any  person  appointed  by  such  Ambassador, 
Minister,  Charge  d*  Affaires,  or  Secretary  of  Legation  to  exe- 
cute any  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  on  an  officer  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty : 

"  Officer  in  the  Consular  Service  of  Her  Majesty"  shall  mean  and 
include  Consul-General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Consular 
Agent,  and  any  person  for  the  time  being  discharging  the 
duties  of  Consul-General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Consular 
Agent  (a). 


35  &  36  Vict.  o.  39. 


An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  in  certain  cases  in  relation  to  Naturaliza- 
tion. [25th  July,  1872.] 

Whereas  by  a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  the  thirteenth 
day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  respecting 

(a)  [Here  follows  a  clause  and  schedule  repealing  earlier  Acts  in  whole  or  in  part.] 
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naturalization,  and  signed  at  Washington  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
February  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- one,  and  a  copy  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  provision  is  made  in 
relation  to  the  renunciation  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  therein  men- 
tioned of  naturalization  or  nationality  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
therein  mentioned : 

And  whereas  doubts  are  entertained  whether  such  provisions  are 
altogether  in  accordance  with  "The  Naturalization  Act,  1870 :  "  And 
whereas  other  doubts  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  "  The 
Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  on  the  rights  of  women  married  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Naturalization  Short  title. 
Act,  1872,"  and  this  Act  and  "The  Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  may  be 

cited  together  as  "  The  Naturalization  Acts,  1870  and  1872." 

2.  Any  renunciation  of  naturalization   or  of  nationality  made  in  Confirmation 
manner  provided  by  the  said  supplementary  Convention  by  the  persons  °*  renunoia- 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  the  said  Convention  in  that  behalf  auL^ler"1" 
mentioned  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  theConven- 
authorized  by  the  said  "Naturalization  Act,  1870."    This  section  shall  tion. 

be  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the  date  at  which  the  said  supplementary 
Convention  took  effect. 

3.  Nothing  contained  in  "The  Naturalization  Act,   1870,"  shall  Saving  clause 
deprive  any  married  woman  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or  personal  *J  to  prpP^ty 
property  to  which  she  may  have  become  entitled  previously  to  the  ^orae^ 
passing  of  that  Act,  or  affect  such  estate  or  interest  to  her  prejudice. 


SCHEDULE. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  May  13,  1870,  respecting 
Naturalization. 


Signed  at  Washington,  23rd  February,  1871. 

[Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington,  May  4th,  1871.] 
Wheeeas  by  the  second  article  of  the  Convention  between  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America  for  regulating  the  citizenship 
of  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  who  have  emigrated 
or  may  emigrate  from  the  dominions  of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other 
party,  signed  at  London,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1870,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  renunciation  by  such  subjects  and  citir 
zens  of  their  naturalization,  and  the  resumption  of  their  native  alle- 
giance, may  be  made  and  publicly  declared,  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  governments  of  the  respective  countries ;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such 
agreement,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  supplemental  Convention  and 
have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say;  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  Her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 

W.  3  A 
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tiary  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State;  who 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I. 

Any  person  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had, 
previously  to  May  13,  1870,  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may 
at  any  time  before  August  10,  1872,  and  any  British  subject  who,  at 
the  date  first  aforesaid,  had  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  within  the 
United  States,  may  at  any  time  before  May  12,  1872,  publicly  declare 
his  renunciation  of  such  naturalization  by  subscribing  an  instrument 
in  writing,  substantially  in  the  form  hereunto  appended,  and  desig- 
nated as  Annex  (A). 

Such  renunciation  by  an  original  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
British  nationality,  shall,  within  the  territories  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  be  made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  any  court 
authorized  by  law  for  the  time  being  to  admit  aliens  to  naturalization, 
or  before  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of  any  such  court ;  if  the  declarant 
be  beyond  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  made  in 
duplicate,  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  such  duplicates  shall  remain  of  record  in  the  custody 
of  the  court  or  officer  in  whose  presence  it  was  made ;  the  other  shall 
be,  without  delay,  transmitted  to  the  department  of  State. 

Such  renunciation,  if  declared  by  an  original  British  subject,  of  his 
acquired  nationality  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall,  if  the 
declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be 
made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace ;  if  elsewhere 
in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  in  triplicate,  in  the  presence  pf 
any  judge  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being  authorized  by  law,  in  the 
place  in  which  the  declarant  is,  to  administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial 
or  other  legal  purpose ;  if  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  triplicate, 
in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Aetiole  II. 

The  contracting  parties  hereby  engage  to  communicate  each  to  the 
other,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  persons  who,  within  their  respective 
dominions  and  territories,  or  before  their  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers,  have  declared  their  renunciation  of  naturalization,  with  the 
dates  and  places  of  making  such  declarations,  and  such  information  as 
to  the  abode  of  the  declarants,  and  the  times  and  places  of  their 
naturalization,  as  they  may  have  furnished. 

Article  III. 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ana  seventy-one. 

(l.s.)        Edwd.  Thornton. 
(l.8.)        Hamilton  Fish. 
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Anhex  (A.) 
I,  A.  2?.,  of  (insert  abode),  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (or  a  British  subject),  and  having  become  naturalized 
within  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  a  British  Bubject 
(or  as  a  citizen  within  the  United  States  of  America),  do  hereby  renounce 
my  naturalization  as  a  British  subject  (or  citizen  of  the  United  States) ; 
and  declare  that  it  is  my  desire  to  resume  my  nationality  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  (or  British  subject). 

(Signed)        A.  B. 
Made  and  subscribed  before  me  in  (insert  country  or 

other  subdivision,  and  state  province,  colony,  legation,  or  consulate),  this 
day  of  ,  187  . 

(Signed)        K  F., 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (or  other  title). 
(l.s.)  Edwd.  Thornton. 
(l.s.)        Hamilton  Fish. 


n.  AMEEIOAN  ACT. 

Eevised  Statutes.    Title  XXX. 

Naturalization. 

Sec.  2165.  An  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Aliens  how 
United  States  in  the  following  manner,  and  not  otherwise : —  naturalized. 

(1.)  He  shall  declare  on  oath,  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  Declaration  of 
United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  the  territories,  intention, 
or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common  law  14  April, 
jurisdiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  1802»  v*  2> 
his  admission,  that  it  is  bond  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  fg  j^3'  182 1 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  Vi  ^  l*w%    ' 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  State, 
or  sovereignty,  and,  particularly  by  name,  to  the  prince, 
potentate,  State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be  at 
the  time  a  citizen  or  subject  (b). 

(2.)  He  shall  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted,  declare,  Oath  to  sup- 
on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  specified,  that  he  P°rt  tonsfata- 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  United  States, 
he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  14  April 
and  fidelity  to   every  foreign  prince,  potentate,    State,    or  1802,  v.  2, 
sovereignty,  and,  particularly  by  name,  to  the  prince,  poten-  p.  153. 
tate,  State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject ;  which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court. 

(3.)  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  Besidenoein 
admitting  such  alien  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  theUnited 
States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory  g^^and 
where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least;  and  good  moral 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  a  good  oharaoter. 
moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same ;  but  the  oath  of  the  applicant  shall  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  prove  his  residence. 

(b)  [Campbell  v.  Gordon,  6  Oranch,  176;       Otborn  v.  V.  8.  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  827 ; 
Stark  ▼.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.,  7  Cranch,      Spratt  v.  Spratt,  4  Peters,  893.] 
420;   Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  259; 

3  A  2 
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Title*  of 
nobility 
renounced. 


Aliens 
honourably 
discharged 
from  military 
service. 

17  July,  1862, 
v.  12,  p.  697. 


Minor  resi* 

dents. 

26  May,  1824, 

v.  4,  p.  69. 


Widow  and 
children  of 
declarants. 
26  March, 
1804,  v.  2, 
p.  293. 

Alien  of 

African 

nativity  and 

descent. 

14  July,  1870, 

y.  16,  p.  266. 

Besidenoe  of 
five  years  in 
United  States. 
3  March, 
1813,  v.  2, 
p.  811. 

Alien  enemies 
not  admitted. 
14  April, 
1802,  v.  2, 
p.  163. 

30  July,  1813, 
y.  3,  p.  63. 

Children  of 
persons 
naturalized 
under  certain 
laws  to  be 
citizens. 
14  April, 
1802,  v.  2, 
p.  166. 
Naturaliza- 
tion of  seamen. 
7  June,  1872, 
y.  17,  p.  268. 


(4.)  In  case  the  alien  applying  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  lias 
borne  any  hereditary  tide,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of 
nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  State  from  which  he  came,  he  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an  express  renuncia- 
tion of  his  title  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  court  to  which  his 
application  is  made,  and  his  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  court. 

Sec.  2166.  Any  alien  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  who  has 
enlisted,  or  may  enlist,  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  the 
regular  or  volunteer  forces,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  honour- 
ably discharged,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  his  petition,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  become  such ;  and  he  shall  not  be  required  to  prove  more 
than  one  year's  residence  within  the  United  States  previous  to  his 
application  to  become  such  citizen ;  and  the  court  admitting  such  alien 
shall,  in  addition  to  such  proof  of  residence  and  good  moral  character, 
as  now  provided  by  law,  be  satisfied  by  competent  proof  of  such  person's 
having  been  honourably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2167.  Any  alien  being  under  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at 
that  age,  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may- 
make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  may  after  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  having  made  the  declaration 
required  in  the  first  condition  of  sec.  2165,  but  such  alien  shall  make 
the  declaration  required  therein  at  the  time  of  his  admission ;  and  shall 
further  declare  on  oath,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that, 
for  two  years  next  preceding,  it  has  been  his  bond  fide  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  he  shall  in  all  respects 
comply  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  naturalization. 

Sec.  2168.  When  any  alien,  who  has  complied  with  the  first  condition 
in  section  2165,  dies  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  the  widow  and 
the  children  of  such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  upon 
taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2169.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African  descent. 

Sec.  2170.  No  alien  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  who  has 
not  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission 
resided  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2171.  No  alien  who  is  a  native  citizen  or  subject,  or  a  denizen 
of  any  country,  State,  or  sovereignty  with  which  the  United  States  are 
at  war,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  shall  be  then  admitted  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2172.  The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  who,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  may 
have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
being  under  the  age  of  21  years  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of 
their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as 
citizens  thereof,  and  the  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though  born  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof  (c). 

By  sec.  2174,  foreign  seamen  who  have  served  for  three  years  on 
board  a  United  States  merchant  vessel,  may  be  naturalized. 


(e)  [Campbell  v.  Gordon,  6  Crunch,  176.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMEEICAN  EXTKADITION  ACTS. 


I.  ENGLISH  ACTS.— 33  &  34  Vict.  Ciiap.  52. 

An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  the  Extradition  of  Criminals. 

[9th  August,  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  surrender 
to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  to  the  trial  of 
criminals  surrendered  by  foreign  States  to  this  country : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Extradition  Act,  1870."  ghorfc  title. 

2.  Where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  any  foreign  State  "v^ere  ar- 
with  respect  to  the  surrender  to  such  State  of  any  fugitive  criminals,  rangement  for 
Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  direct  that  this  Act  shall  apply  surrender  of 
in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State.  criminals 

Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  same  or  any  subsequent  order,  limit  the  i^Coun^T 
operation  of  the  order,  and  restrict  the  same  to  fugitive  criminals  who  apply  Act. 
are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
specified  in  the  order,  and  render  the  operation  thereof  subject  to  such 
conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Every  such  order  shall  recite  or  embody  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  shall  not  remain  in  force  for  any  longer  period  than  the 
arrangement. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
within  six  weeks  after  it  is  made,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting, 
within  six  weeks  after  the  then  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  shall 
also  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

3.  The  following  restrictions  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Restrictions 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals :  on  surrender 

(1.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  if  the  offence  in  of  criminals, 
respect  of  which  his  surrender  is  demanded  is  one  of  a  political 
character,  or  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  police 
magistrate  or  the  court  before  whom  he  is  brought  on  habeas 
corpus,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  requisition  for 
his  surrender  has  in  fact  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  or 
punish  him  for  an  offence  of  a  political  character : 

(2.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  a  foreign  State 
unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or  by 
arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  criminal  shall  not,  until  he  has 
been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  be  detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign 
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Provisions  of 
arrangement 
for  surrender, 


Publication 
and  effect  of 
order. 


Liability  of 
criminal  to 
surrender. 


Order  of 
Secretary  of 
State  for  issue 
of  warrant  in 
United  King- 
dom if  crime 
is  not  of  a 
political 
character. 


Issue  of  war- 
rant by  police 
magistrate, 
justice,  &o. 


State  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  his  surrender  other 
than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the 
surrender  is  grounded : 

(3.)  A  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  accused  of  some  offence  within 
English  jurisdiction  not  being  the  offence  for  which  his 
surrender  is  asked,  or  is  undergoing  sentence  under  any 
conviction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  not  be  surrendered 
until  after  he  has  been  discharged,  whether  by  acquittal  or  on 
expiration  of  his  sentence  or  otherwise : 

(4.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  until  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  his  being  committed  to  prison 
to  await  his  surrender. 

4.  An  Order  in  Council  for  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any 
foreign  State  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  arrangement — 

(1.)  provides  for  the  determination  of  it  by  either  party  to  it  after 
the  expiration  of  a  notice  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and 

(2.)  is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  particular 
with  the  restrictions  on  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
contained  in  this  Act. 

5.  When  an  order  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State 
has  been  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  this  Act  (after  the  date 
specified  in  the  order,  or  if  no  date  is  specified,  after  the  date  of  the 
publication,)  shall,  so  long  as  the  order  remains  in  force,  but  subject 
to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications, 
if  any,  contained  in  the  order,  apply  in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State. 
An  Order  in  Council  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  arrangement 
therein  referred  to  complies  with  the  requisitions  of  this  Act,  and  that 
this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  State  mentioned  in  the  order, 
and  the  validity  of  such  order  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  legal 
proceedings  whatever. 

6.  Where  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  the 
order  applying  this  Act  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  whether 
the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
any  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
over  that  crime  (d). 

7.  A  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  of  any 
foreign  State,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State  by  some  person  recognised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  that  foreign  State. 
A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  signify  to 
a  police  magistrate  that  such  requisition  has  been  made,  and  require 
him  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  criminal. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  the  offence  is  one  of  a 
political  character,  he  may,  if  he  think  fit,  refuse  to  send  any  such 
order,  and  may  also  at  any  time  order  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  or 
convicted  of  such  offence  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 

8.  A  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  fugitive  criminal,  whether 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  be  issued — 

(1.)  by  a  police  magistrate  on  the  receipt  of  the  said  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  on  such  evidence  as  would  in  his 


(<Q  See  sec.  2  of  the  next  Act. 
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opinion  justify  the  issue  of  the  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  or  the  criminal  convicted  in  England ;  and 
(2.)  by  a  police  magistrate  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  such  information  or  complaint  and 
such  evidence  or  after  such  proceedings  as  would  in  the 
opinion  of  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  justify  the  issue  of 
a  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  or  the  criminal 
convicted  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he 
exercises  jurisdiction. 
Any  person  issuing  a  warrant  under  this  section  without  an  order  from 
a  Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  send  a  report  of  the  fact  of  such 
issue,  together  with  the  evidence  and  information  or  complaint,  or 
certified  copies  thereof,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  if  he  think  fit 
order  the  warrant  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  person  who  has  been  appre- 
hended on  the  warrant  to  be  discharged. 

A  fugitive  criminal,  when  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without 
the  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  brought  before  some  person 
having  power  to  issue  a  warrant  under  this  section,  who  shall  by 
warrant  order  him  to  be  brought  and  the  prisoner  shall  accordingly  be 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate. 

A  fugitive  criminal  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without  the 
order  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  discharged  by  the  police 
magistrate,  unless  the  police  magistrate,  within  such  reasonable  time 
as,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  fix,  receives 
from  a  Secretary  of  State  an  order  signifying  that  a  requisition  has 
been  made  for  the  surrender  of  such  criminal. 

9.  When  a  fugitive  criminal  is  brought  before  the  police  magistrate,  Hearing  of 
the  police  magistrate  shall  hear  the  case  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  ^afie  ^J  evi" 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  if  the  prisoner  S^loharacter 
were  brought  before  him  charged  with  an  indictable  offence  committed  0f  orime. 

in  England. 

The  police  magistrate  shall  receive  any  evidence  which  may  be 
tendered  to  show  that  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is  accused  or 
alleged  to  have  been  convicted  is  an  offence  of  a  political  character  or 
is  not  an  extradition  crime. 

10.  In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  of  an  extradition  Committal  or 
crime,  if  the  foreign  warrant  authorizing  the  arrest  of  such  criminal  is  discharge  of 
duly  authenticated,  and  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to  the  P"80116'- 
provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  justify 

the  committal  for  trial  of  the  prisoner  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  had  been  committed  in  England,  the  police  magistrate  shall 
commit  him  to  prison,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be  discharged. 

In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  alleged  to  have  been  convicted  of 
an  extradition  crime,  if  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  prove 
that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  such  crime,  the  police  magistrate 
shall  commit  him  to  prison,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be 
discharged. 

If  he  commits  such  criminal  to  prison,  he  shall  commit  him  to  the 
Middlesex  House  of  Detention,  or  to  some  other  prison  in  Middlesex, 
there  to  await  the  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  his  surrender, 
and  shall  forthwith  send  to  a  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate  of  the 
committal,  and  such  report  upon  the  case  as  he  may  think  fit. 

11.  If  the  police  magistrate  commits  a  fugitive  criminal  to  prison,  he  Surrender  of 
shall  inform  such  criminal  that  he  will  not  be  surrendered  until  after  fugitive  to 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  apply  for  a  ^^rmnt^f 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  ^retaryof0 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  said  fifteen  days,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  state. 
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corpus  is  issued,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  the  return  to  the 
writ,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  after  such  further  period  as  may  be  allowed 
in  either  case  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  Secretary 
of  State,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  order  the  fugitive 
criminal  (if  not  delivered  on  the  decision  of  the  court)  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  such  person  as  may  in  his  opinion  be  duly  authorized  to 
receive  the  fugitive  criminal  by  the  foreign  State  from  which  the 
requisition  for  the  surrender  proceeded,  and  such  fugitive  criminal  shall 
be  surrendered  accordingly. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is  directed 
and  for  the  person  so  authorized  as  aforesaid  to  receive,  hold  in  custody, 
and  convey  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  State  the  criminal 
mentioned  in  the  warrant ;  and  if  the  criminal  escapes  out  of  any 
custody  to  which  he  may  be  delivered  on  or  in  pursuance  of  such 
warrant,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  him  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  of  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  he  escapes  may  be  retaken  upon  an 


Discharge  of 
persons  ap- 
prehended if 
not  conveyed 
ont  of  United 
Kingdom 
within  two 
months. 


Execution  of 
warrant  of 
police  magis- 
trate. 


Depositions  to 
be  evidence. 
6  &  7  Vict. 
o.  76. 


Authentica- 
tion of  depo- 
sitions and 
warrants. 
29  &  30  Vict. 
o.  121. 


12.  If  the  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  committed  to  prison  is  not 
surrendered  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  within  two 
months  after  such  committal,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  issued, 
after  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  return  to  the  writ,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  judge  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  at 
Westminster,  upon  application  made  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
criminal,  and  upon  proof  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  such  application  has  been  given  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  order 
the  criminal  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  unless  sufficient  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

13.  The  warrant  of  the  police  magistrate  issued  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  originally  issued  or  subsequently 
indorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  the  same  is  executed. 

14.  Depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  taken  in  a  foreign  State, 
and  copies  of  such  original  depositions  or  statements,  and  foreign 
certificates  of  or  judicial  documents  stating  the  fact  of  conviction,  may, 
if  duly  authenticated,  be  received  in  evidence  in  proceedings  under  this 
Act. 

15.  Foreign  warrants  and  depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  and 
copies  thereof,  and  certificates  of  or  judicial  documents  stating  the  fact 
of  a  conviction,  shall  be  deemed  duly  authenticated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  authenticated  in  manner  provided  for  the  time  being  by  law 
or  authenticated  as  follows : 

(1.)  If  the  warrant  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 

officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  same  was  issued ; 
(2.)  If  the  depositions  or  statements  or  the  copies  thereof  purport  to 
be  certified  under  the  hand  of  a  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer 
of  the  foreign  State  where  the  same  were  taken  to  be  the 
original  depositions  or  statements,  or  to  be  true  copies  thereof, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and 
(3.)  If  the  certificate  of  or  judicial  document  stating  the  fact  ol 
conviction  purports  to  be  certified  by  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 
officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  conviction  took  place ; 
and 
if  in  every  case  the  warrants,  depositions,  statements,  copies,  certificates, 
and  judicial  documents  (as  the  case  may  be)  are  authenticated  by  the 
oath  of  some  witness  or  by  being  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  or  some  other  minister  of  state :  And  all  Courts  of 
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Justice,  justices,  and  magistrates  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  such 
official  seal,  and  shall  admit  the  documents  so  authenticated  by  it  to  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

Crimes  committed  at  Sea. 

16.  Where  the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  Jurisdiction 
criminal  is  sought  was  committed  on  board  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas  M  to  ?1™e8 
which  comes  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  pro-  ^^ 
visions  shall  have  effect : 

(1.)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  any  stipendiary  magistrate  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  any  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  in 
Scotland,  were  substituted  for  the  police  magistrate  throughout 
this  Act,  except  the  part  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  of  the  police  magistrate : 

(2.)  The  criminal  may  be  committed  to  any  prison  to  which  the 
person  committing  him  has  power  to  commit  persons  accused 
of  the  like  crime : 

(3.)  If  the  fugitive  criminal  is  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued 
without  the  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  shall  be  brought 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  sheriff  substitute 
who  issued  the  warrant,  or  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  port 
where  the  vessel  lies,  or  in  the  place  nearest  to  that  port. 

Fugitive  Criminals  in  British  Possessions. 

17.  This  Act,  when  applied  by  Order  in  Council,  shall,  unless  it  is  Proceedings 
otherwise  provided  by  such  order,  extend  to  every  British  possession  in  aa.to.  fnptive 
the  same  manner  as  if  throughout  this  Act  the  British  possession  were  gj^g^8  m 
substituted  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  England,  as  the  case  may  require,  possessions, 
but  with  the  following  modifications ;  namely, 

(1.)  The  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  who  is 
in  or  suspected  of  being  in  a  British  possession  may  be  made 
to  the  governor  of  that  British  possession  by  any  person 
recognized  by  that  governor,  as  a  consul  general,  consul,  or 
vice-consul,  or  (if  the  fugitive  criminal  has  escaped  from  a 
colony  or  dependency  of  the  foreign  State  on  behalf  of  which 
the  requisition  is  made)  as  the  governor  of  such  colony  or 
dependency : 

(2.)  No  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  required,  and  all 
powers  vested  in  or  acts  authorized  or  required  to  be  done 
under  this  Act  by  the  police  magistrate  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  either  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  criminal,  may  be  done  by  the  governor  of  the  British 
possession  alone : 

(3.)  Any  prison  in  the  British  possession  may  be  substituted  for  a 
prison  in  Middlesex : 

(4.)  A  judge  of  any  court  exercising  in  the  British  possession  the 
like  powers  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  exercises  in 
England  may  exercise  the  power  of  discharging  a  criminal 
when  not  conveyed  within  two  months  out  of  such  British 
possession. 

18.  If  by  any  law  or  ordinance,  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Saving  of 
this  Act  by  the  Legislature  of  any  British  possession,  provision  is  made  laws  of 
for  carrying  into  effect  within  such  possession  the  surrender  of  fugitive  British  pos- 
criminals  who  are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  such  British  possession,  8ee81011fl• 
Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  Order  in  Council  applying  this  Act  in  the  case 

of  any  foreign  State,  or  by  any  subsequent  Order,  either 
suspend  the  operation  within  any  such  British  possession  of  this  Act, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  foreign  State, 
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and  so  long  as  such  law  or  ordinance  continues  in  force,  there,  and 
no  longer ; 
or  direct  that  such  law  or  ordinance,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  haye 
effect  in  such  British  possession,  with  or  without  modifications  and 
alterations,  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  Act. 


Criminal  stir- 
rendered  by 
foreign  State 
not  triable  for 
previous 
crime* 


As  to  use  of 
forms  in 
second 
Bohedule. 


Revocation, 
&c,  of  Order 
in  Council. 


Application  of 
Act  in  Chan- 
nel Islands 
and  Isle  of 
Man. 

Saying  for 

Indian 

treaties. 


Power  of 
foreign  State 
to  obtain  evi- 
dence in 
United  King- 
dom. 


Foreign  State 

includes 

dependencies. 

Definition  of 

terms. 

"  British  pos- 


General  Provisions. 

19.  Where,  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  with  a  foreign.  State, 
any  person  accused  or  convicted  of  any  crime  which,  if  committed  in 
England,  would  be  one  of  the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to 
this  Act  is  surrendered  by  that  foreign  State,  such  person  shall  not, 
until  he  has  been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning'  to  such 
foreign  State,  be  triable  or  tried  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  the 
surrender  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  such  of 
the  said  crimes  as  may  be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender 
is  grounded. 

20.  The  forms  set  forth  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  forms 
as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  admit,  may  be  used  in  all  matters  to 
which  such  forms  refer,  and  in  the  case  of  a  British  possession  may  be 
so  used,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  when  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid 
and  sufficient  in  law. 

21.  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  revoke  or  alter,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  any  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  original 
order  shall  (so  far  as  applicable)  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  such 
new  order. 

22.  This  Act  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  execution  of  warrants  in 
the  Channel  Islands)  shall  extend  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Man  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  the  royal  courts  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  hereby  respectively 
authorized  and  required  to  register  this  Act. 

23.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  lawful  powers  of  Her  Majesty 
or  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  to  make  treaties  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals  with  Indian  native  States,  or  with  other  Asiatic 
States  conterminous  with  British  India,  or  to  carry  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  any  such  treaties  made  either  before  or  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

24.  The  testimony  of  any  witness  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any 
criminal  matter  pending  in  any  Court  or  tribunal  in  a  foreign  State  in 
like  manner  as  it  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any  civil  matter  under 
the  Act  of  the  cession  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  evidence  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
relation  to  civil  and  commercial  matters  pending  before  foreign  tri- 
bunals ; "  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
term  civil  matter  included  a  criminal  matter,  and  the  term  cause 
included  a  proceeding  against  a  criminal :  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  criminal  matter  of  a  political 
character. 

25.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  colony,  dependency,  and 
constituent  part  of  a  foreign  State,  and  every  vessel  of  that  State,  shall 
(except  where  expressly  mentioned  as  distinct  in  this  Act)  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  and  to  be  part  of  such  foreign  State. 

26.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, — 

The  term  "  British  possession"  means  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel  Islands, 
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and  Isle  of  Man ;  and  all  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  terri- 
tories, and  settlements  under  one  legislature,  as  hereinafter 
denned,  are  deemed  to  be  one  British  possession : 

The  term  "legislature"  means  any  person  or  persons  who  can  "Legisla- 
exercise  legislative  authority  in  a  British  possession,  and  ture : " 
where  there  are  local  legislatures  as  well  as  a  central  legisla- 
ture, means  the  central  legislature  only : 

The  term  "  governor  "  means  any  person  or  persons  administering  "Governor: " 
the  government  of  a  British  possession,  and  includes  the 
governor  of  any  part  of  India : 

The  term  "  extradition  crime "  means  a  crime  which,  if  committed  "Extradition 
in  England  or  within  English  jurisdiction,  would  be  one  of  °rime: " 
the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act : 

The  terms  "  conviction  "  and  "  convicted  "  do  not  include  or  refer  to  "  Convic- 
a  conviction  whioh  under  foreign  law  is  a  conviction  for  tion:n 
contumacy,  but  the  term  "  accused  person  "  includes  a  person 
so  convicted  for  contumacy : 

The  term  "fugitive  criminal"  means  any  person  accused  or  con-  "Fugitive 
victed  of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the  jurisdic-  criminal : " 
tion  of  any  foreign  State  who  is  in  or  is  suspected  of  being  in 
some  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  the  term  "  fugitive  "  Fugitive 
criminal  of  a  foreign  State"  means  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  criminal  of 
or  convicted  of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the  g^6.1?*11 
jurisdiction  of  that  State : 

The  term  "Secretary  of  State"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  "Secretary of 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State :  *      8tate •" 

The  term  "police  magistrate"  means  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  "Polioe 

metropolitan  police  courts,  or  one  of  the  other  magistrates  of  magistrate :" 
the  metropolitan  police  court  in  Bow  Street : 

The  term  "  justice  of  the  peace  "  includes  in  Scotland  any  sheriff,  "Justice  of 
sheriff's  substitute,  or  magistrate :  $e*ce : " 

The  term  "warrant,"  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  includes  "Warrant." 
any  judicial  document  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  person 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime. 

Repeal  of  Acts. 

27.  The  Acts  specified  in  the  third  schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby  Repeal  of 
repealed  as  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  this  Act  ^v^^third 
(with  the  exception  of  anything  contained  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  e* 

with  the  treaties  referred  to  in  the  Acts  so  repealed)  shall  apply  (as 
regards  crimes  committed  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act), 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  States  with  which  those  treaties  are  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  Order  in  Council  referring  to  such  treaties 
had  been  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  as  if  such  order  had 
directed  that  every  law  and  ordinance  which  is  in  force  in  any  British 
possession  with  respect  to  such  treaties  should  have  effect  as  part  of 
this  Act. 

Provided  that  if  any  proceedings  for  or  in  relation  to  the  surrender 
of  a  fugitive  criminal  have  been  commenced  under  the  said  Acts 
previously  to  the  repeal  thereof,  such  proceedings  may  be  completed, 
and  the  fugitive  surrendered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed. 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
List  of  Crimes. 
The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England,  or  in  a  British  possession  (as  the  case  may  be),  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Murder,  and  attempt  and  conspiracy  to  murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Counterfeiting  and  altering  money  and  uttering  counterfeit  or 

altered  money. 
Forgery,  counterfeiting  and  altering,  and  uttering  what  is  forged 

or  counterfeited  or  altered. 
Embezzlement  and  larceny. 
Obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 
Crimes  by  bankrupts  against  bankruptcy  law. 
Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee,  or  director,  or 

member,  or  public  officer  of  any  company  made  criminal  by 

any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Eape. 
Abduction. 
Child  stealing. 

Burglary  and  housebreaking. 
Arson. 

Robbery  with  violence. 

Threats  by  letter  or  otherwise  with  intent  to  extort. 
Piracy  by  law  of  nations. 
Sinking  or  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  attempting  or  conspiring 

to  do  so. 
Assaults  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  with  intent  to  destroy 

life  or  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 
Revolt  or  conspiracy  to  revolt  by  two  or  more  persons  on  board  a 

ship  on  the  high  seas  against  the  authority  of  the  master. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE  (e). 


THIED  SCHEDULE. 


Year  and  Chapter. 


6  &  7  Vict.  o.  76    . . . . 

G&  7  Vict.  o.  76   .... 

8  &  9  Vict.  c.  120  ... , 
25  &  26  Vict.  c.  70  . . . . 
29  &  30  Viot.  c.  121   . . 


Title. 


An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French  for  the  appre- 
hension of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  treaty  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  facilitating  execution  of  the  treaties  with 
Franoe  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  criminals. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  treaties 
of  extradition. 


(e)  [Containing  Forms  of  Order  and  Warrants.] 
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36  &  37  Vicrr.  Chap.  60. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Extradition  Acty  1870.  [5th  August,  1873.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  Construction 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act,)  and  the  principal  Act  and  of  Act  and 
this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Extradition  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  Bnort  title., 
and  this  Act  may  be  cited  alone  as  the  Extradition  Act,  1873.  *8  *  34  Vlct- 

2.  Whereas  by  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  it  is  enacted  as    '    _"     A. 
follows:  ofX^tna6of 

"Where  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every  33  &  34  Vict, 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any  c.  52, 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  the 
order  applying  this  Act  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  whether 
the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  over 
that  crime." 

And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  application  of  the  said 
section  to  crimes  committed  before  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts,  it  is  therefore  hereby  declared 
that — 

A  crime  committed  before  the  date  of  the  order  includes  in  the  said 
section  a  crime  committed  before  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act, 
and  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

3.  Whereas  a  person  who  is  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  or  Liability  of 
counsels,  procures,  commands,  aids,  or  abets  the  commission  of  any  accessories  to 
indictable  offence,  is  by  English  law  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  be  ***• 

if  he  were  the  principal  offender,  but  doubts  have  arisen  whether  such  rendered' 
person  as  well  as  the  principal  offender  can  be  surrendered  under  the 
principal  Act,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts ;  it  is  therefore 
hereby  declared  that — 

Every  person  who  is  accused  or  convicted  of  having  counselled, 
procured,  commanded,  aided,  or  abetted  the  commission  of  any 
extradition  crime,  or  of  being  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  to 
any  extradition  crime,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
principal  Act  and  this  Act  to  be  accused  or  convicted  of  having 
committed  such  crime,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended 
and  surrendered  accordingly.  -    , 

4.  Be  it  declared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  relating  to  otaeot^^ot 
depositions  and  statements  on  oath  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies  33  &  34  Vict, 
of  such  original  depositions  and  statements,  do  and  shall  extend  to  0.  52,  as  to 
affirmations  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies  of  such  affirmations,      statements  on 

5.  A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  JJ?^^ 
require  a  police  magistrate  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  take  evidence  Sons. 

for  the  purposes  of  any  criminal  matter  pending  in  any  court  or  tribunal  powe^.  0| 
in  any  foreign  State ;  and  the  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  taking 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  order,  shall  take  the  evidence  of  every  witness  evidence  in 
appearing  before  him  for  the  purpose  in  like  manner  as  if  such  witness  United  King- 
appeared  on  a  charge  against  some  defendant  for  an  indictable  offence,  £om. for 
and  shall  certify  at  the  foot  of  the  depositions  so  taken  that  such  evi-  criminal  mat- 
dence  was  taken  before  him,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secre-  ten. 
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tary  of  State ;  such  evidence  may  be  taken  in  the  presence  or  absence 

of  the  person  charged,  if  any,  and  the  fact  of  such  presence  or  absence 

shall  be  stated  in  such  deposition. 
Any  person  may,  after  payment  or  tender  to  him  of   a  reasonable 

sum  for  his  costs  and  expenses  in  this  behalf,  be  compelled,  for  the 

purposes  of  this  section,   to  attend  and  give  evidence    and  answer 

questions  and  produce  documents,  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 

like  conditions  as  he  may  in  the  case  of  a  charge  preferred  for  an 

indictable  offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  gives  false  evidence  before    a   police 

magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  under  this  section  shall  be  gruilty  of 

perjury. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 

criminal  matter  of  a  political  character. 
Explanation         6.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  section  sixteen  of  the  principal  Act 
of  sect.  16        on  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute,  shall  be 
V'^t  &  fit       deemed  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  derogation  or  exclusion  of,  the 

10  *  °*  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrate. 

Explanation  7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  a  diplomatic 
of  diplomatic  representative  of  a  foreign  State  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person 
representative  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  consul-general  of  that  State, 
an  °°      *       and  a  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person 

recognised  by  the  governor  of  a  British  possession  as  a  consular  officer 

of  a  foreign  State. 
Addition  to  8.  The  principal  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  there  were  included 

list  of  crimes    in  the  first  schedule  to  that  Act  the  list  of  crimes  contained  in  the 
in  schedule.      schedule  to  this  Act. 

SCHEDULE.— List  of  Cbimes. 

The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England  or  in  a  British  possession  (as  the  case  may  be)  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Kidnapping  and  false  imprisonment. 

Perjury,  and  subordination  of  perjury,  whether  under  common  or 
statute  law. 
24  &  25  Vict.       Any  indictable  offence   under  the  Larceny  Act,   1861,  or  any  Act 
c  96,  &c.         amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety -seven,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-eight,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  relating  to  indictable  offences  by  forgery/'  or 
any  Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-nine,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  offences  relating  to  the  coin,"  or  any  Act 
amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 
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Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  one  hundred,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  offences  against  the  person,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  urider  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
relation  to  bankruptcy  which  is  not  included  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  principal  Act. 

Existing  English  Extradition  Treaties. 

Extradition  treaties  are  now  in  force  between  England  and  Austria 
(3rd  December,  1873)  *  Belgium  (20th  May,  1876 ;  declaration  of  23rd 
July,  1877,  and  declaration  of  21st  April,  1887);  Brazil  (13th  November, 
1872);  Denmark  (31st  March,  1873);  Ecuador  (20th  September, 
1880);  France  (14th  August,  1876);  Germany  (14th  May,  1872); 
Guatemela  (4th  July,  1885);  Hayti  (7th  December,  1874);  Italy  (5th 
February  and  declaration  7th  May,  1873)  ;  Luxembourg  (24th  Novem- 
ber, 1880);  Mexico  (May,  1889:  London  Gazette,  1889,  p.  2010); 
The  Netherlands  (2nd  March,  1881) ;  Russia  (24th  November,  1886)  ; 
Salvador  (23rd  June,  1881);  Spain  (4th  June,  1878,  and  28th  May, 
1889);  Sweden  and  Norway  (26th  June,  1873);  Switzerland  (26th 
November,  1880);  Tonga  (surrender  of  Tongan  subjects  escaping  to 
British  territory,  29th  November,  1879;  Protocol,  3rd  July,  1882); 
The  United  States  (9th  August,  1842) ;  Uruguay  (26th  March,  1884), 
and  Portugal  (India  only)  (26th  December,  1878,  Convention  fg-  Jan., 
1880)  (/). 


H.— AMERICAN  ACT. 
Revised  Statutes,  Title  LXYL,  Extradition. 

Sec.  5270.   Whenever  there  is  a  treaty  or  convention  for  extra*  Fugitives 
dition  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  from  the  jus- 
government,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  circuit  judge,  district  J"*.0*  a 
judge,  commissioner  authorized  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  Courts  of  the  ^^w. 
United  States,  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  general  jurisdiction  of  12th  Aug. 
any  State,  may,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath  charging  any  person  1848,  c.  167, 
found  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  district,  or  territory,  with  having  8-  *»  v-  9> 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  foreign  government  any  p*       ' 
of  the  crimes  provided  for  by  such  treaty  or  convention,  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be 
brought  before  such  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  to  the  end  that 
the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered.     If,  on  such 
hearing,  he  deems  the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proper  treaty  or  convention,  he  shall  certify  the  same, 
together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony  taken  before  him,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  such  foreign  government,  for  the  surrender  of  such 
person,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  or  convention;  and  he 
shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  person  so  charged  to 
the  proper  jail,  there  to  remain  until  such  surrender  shall  be  made  (y). 

(/)  [The  operation  of  the  Extradi-  17th  Nov.  1888,  L.  G.  1888,  p.  6411.] 
tion  Acts  is  suspended  in  Canada  during  (?)  [In  re  Kaine,  11  Howard,   103  ; 

the  suhsistenoe  of  the  Fugitive  Criminals  Ex  parte  Von  Aernam,  3  Blatchford,  160 ; 

Canada  Act,  1886.    Older  in  Council,  In  re  Heinrich,  5  ibid.  414  ;  Case  of  I.  F. 
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Evidence  on 
the  hearing. 
12th  Aug. 
1848,  c.  167, 
s.  2,  v.  9, 
p.  302. 
22nd  June, 
1860,  c.  184, 
v.  12,  p.  84. 


Surrender  of 
the  fugitive. 
12th  Aug. 
1848,  o.  167, 
s.  3,  v.  9, 
p.  302. 


Time  allowed 
for  extradi- 
tion. 
V.  9,  p.  303. 


Continuance 
of  provisions 
limited. 
lb.  3rdMarch, 
1869,  c.  141, 
8.  1,  v.  15, 
p.  337. 


Sec.  5271.  In  every  case  of  complaint,  and  of  a  hearing  upon  the 
return  of  the  warrant  of  arrest,  copies  of  the  depositions,  upon  which 
an  original  warrant  in  any  foreign  country  may  have  been  granted, 
certified  under  the  hand  of  the  person  issuing  such  warrant,  and  attested 
upon  the  oath  of  the  party  producing  them  to  be  true  copies  of  the 
original  depositions,  may  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  criminality  of 
the  person  so  apprehended,  if  they  are  authenticated  in  such  manner 
as  would  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  accused  party  escaped. 
The  certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic  officer  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  such  foreign  country  shall  be  proof  that 
any  paper  or  other  document  so  offered  is  authenticated  in  the  manner 
required  by  this  section  (A). 

Sec.  5272.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  his 
hand  and  seal  of  office,  to  order  the  person  so  committed  to  be  delivered 
to  such  person  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person 
shall  be  so  accused,  and  such  person  shall  be  delivered  up  accordingly; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  person  so  authorized  to  hold  such  person 
in  custody  and  to  take  him  to  the  territory  of  such  foreign  government, 
pursuant  to  such  treaty.  If  the  person  so  accused  shall  escape  out  of 
any  custody  to  which  he  shall  be  committed,  or  to  which  he  shall  be 
delivered,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  such  person  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  in  force  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States  to  which  he  shall  so  escape,  may  be  retaken  on  an 
escape  (t). 

Sec.  5273.  Whenever  any  person  who  is  committed  under  this  title, 
or  any  treaty,  to  remain  until  delivered  up  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition, 
is  to  be  delivered  up  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  States  within  two 
calendar  months  after  such  commitment,  over  and  above  the  time 
actually  required  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  which  he  was 
committed,  by  the  readiest  way,  out  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  upon 
application  made  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  so  committed, 
and  upon  proof  made  to  him  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  such  application  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  order 
the  person  so  committed  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  unless 
sufficient  cause  is  Bhown  to  such  judge  why  such  discharge  ought  not 
to  be  ordered. 

Sec.  5274.  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the  surrender  of 
persons  who  have  committed  crimes  in  foreign  countries,  shall  continue 
in  force  during  the  existence  of  any  treaty  of  extradition  with  any 
foreign  government,  and  no  longer. 

The  other  sections  of  this  title  (Sees.  5275  to  5280)  relate  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  person  demanded  by  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
country  is  to  be  protected  and  guarded,  to  fugitives  from  one  State  of 
the  Union  to  another,  and  to  the  arrest  of  seamen  deserting  from  ships 
in  ports  of  the  United  States. 


Existing  American  Extradition  Treaties. 

Besides  the  treaties  with  England  and  France  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  United  States  have  extradition  treaties  with  Austria  (proclaimed 


Los  Santos,  2  Brock,  493  ;  U.S.y.  Davis, 
2  Sumner,  92  ;  The  British  Prisoners,  1 
Wood  &  M.  66.] 


(h)  [In  re  Kaine,  14  Howard,  103 ; 
In  re  Heinrieh,  5  Blatohford,  414  ;  In  re 
Francois  Farez,  7  ibid.  346.] 

(t)  [In  re  Kaine,  14  Howard,  103.] 
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15th  December,  1856);  Baden  (19th  May,  1857);  Bavaria  (12th 
September,  1853);  Belgium  (1st  May,  1874);  Dominican  Republic 
(24th  October,  1867);  Ecuador  (24th  December,  1873);  German 
(North)  Confederation  (22nd  February,  1 868) ;  Hayti  (3rd  November, 
1864);  Italy  (30th  September,  1868,  and  11th  May,  1869);  Mexico 
(20th  June,  1862);  Nicaragua  (25th  June,  1870);  Orange  Free  State 
(23rd  August,  1873);  Peru  (27th  July,  1874);  Prussia  (16th  June, 
1852,  and  22nd  February,  1868);  Salvador  (4th  March,  1874);  Spain 
(5th  January,  1877);  Sweden  and  Norway  (21st  December,  1860); 
Swiss  Confederation  (9th  November,  1855);  Turkey  (11th  August, 
1874);  Venezuela  (25th  September,  1861). 


APPENDIX  C. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FOEEIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS. 

I.— English  Act.— 33  &  34  Vict.  Chap.  90. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  between  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty 
is  at  peace.  [9th  August,  1870. J 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  existence  of  hostilities 
between  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Foreign  Enlist-  Short  title  of 
ment  Act,  1870."  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  all  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  Application 
including  the  adjacent  territorial  waters.  of  Aot. 

3.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  im-  Commence- 
mediately  on  the  passing  thereof,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  in  every  ment  of  Act. 
British  possession  Dy  the  governor  thereof  as  soon  as  may  be  after  he 

receives  notice  of  this  Act,  and  shall  come  into  operation  in  that  British 
possession  on  the  day  of  such  proclamation,  and  the  time  at  which  this 
Act  comes  into  operation  in  any  place  is,  as  respects  such  place,  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

Illegal  Enlistment. 

4.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a  British  Penalty  on 
subject,  within  or  without  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  accepts  or  agrees  enlistment  in 
to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  f^5m°State. 
of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  foreign  State  at  peace  with  Her 

Majesty,  and  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  friendly  State,  or  whether  a 
British  subject  or  not  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any 
other  person  to  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  such  foreign  State  as  aforesaid, — 
He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 

W.  3  B 
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Penalty  on 
leaving  Her 
Majesty's 
dominions 
with  intent  to 
serve  a  foreign 
State. 


Penalty  on 
embarking 
persons  under 
false  repre- 
sentations as 
to  service. 


Penalty  on 

talon? 

illegally 


persons  on 
board  ship. 


ments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

5.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a 
British  subject,  quits  or  goes  on  board  any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or 
engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  a  friendly  State,  or,  whether  a  British  subject  or  notf  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  or  to  go  on  board 
any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting  Her  Majesty's  dominions  with  the 
lite  intent, — 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

6.  If  any  person  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  or  to  embark  on  any  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
under  a  misrepresentation  or  false  representation  of  the  service  in  which 
such  person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  the  intent  or  in  order  that  such 
person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly 
State,— 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

7.  H  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship,  without  the  b'cense  of  Her 
Majesty,  knowingly  either  takes  on  board,  or  engages  to  take  on  board, 
or  has  on  board  such  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  any  of  the 
following  persons,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  illegally  enlisted  persons; 
that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Any  person  who,  being  a  British  subject  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  has,  without  the  license  of 
Her  Majesty,  accepted  or  agreed  to  accept  any  commission 
or-  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any 
foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State : 

(2.)  Any  person,  being  a  British  subject,  who,  without  the  license 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  about  to  quit  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  a  friendly  State  : 

(3.)  Any  person  who  has  been  induced  to  embark  under  a  mis- 
representation or  false  representation  of  the  service  in 
which  such  person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  the  intent  or  in 
order  that  such  person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any 
commission  or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly  State : 
Such  master  or  owner  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  the  following  consequences  shall  ensue  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  before  which  the  offender  is  convicted ;  and  impri- 
sonment, if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard 
labour:  and 

(2.)  Such  ship  shall  be  detained  until  the  trial  and  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  the  master  or  owner,  and  until  all  penalties 
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inflicted  on  the  master  or  owner  have  been  paid,  or  the 
master  or  owner  has  given  security  for  the  payment  of 
such  penalties  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  other  magistrate  or  magistrates  having  the 
authority  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  :  and 
(3.)  All  illegally  enlisted  persons  shall  immediately  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offence  be  taken  on  shore,  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  ship. 

Illegal  Shipbuilding  and  Illegal  Expeditions. 

8.  If  any  person  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,   without  the  Penalty  on 
license  of  Her  Majesty,  does  any  of  the  following  acts  ;  that  is  to  say,    buiSun^and 

(1.)  Builds  or  agrees  to  build,  or  causes  to  be  built  any  ship  with  fflega^expedi- 
intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  turns, 
that  the'  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State :  or 
(2.)  Issues  or  delivers  any  commission  for  any  ship  with  intent 
or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  same  shall  or  will    be  employed  in    the  military  or 
naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State :  or 
(3.)  Equips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State 
at  war  with  any  friendly  State :  or 
(4.)  Despatches,  or  causes  or  allows  to  be  despatched,  any  ship  with 
intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State : 
Such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against 
this  Aot,  and  the  following  consequences  shall  ensue : 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or 
either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
before  which  the  offender  is  convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if 
awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour : 
(2.)  The  ship  in  respect  of  which  any  such  offence  is  committed, 
and  her  equipment,  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty : 
Provided  that  a  person  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  a 
ship  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  made 
before  the  commencement  of  such  war  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  section  in  respect  of  such 
building  or  equipping  if  he  satisfies  the  conditions  following ;  that  is 
to  say, 

(1.)  If  forthwith  upon  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  being  issued  by 
Her  Majesty  he  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he . 
is  so  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  such  ship, 
and  furnishes  such  particulars  of  the  contract  and  of  any 
matters  relating  to,  or  done,  or  to  be  done  under  the  contract 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 
(2.)  If  he  gives  such  security,  and  takes  and  permits  to  be  taken 
such  other  measures,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 

Srescribe  for  ensuring  that  such  ship  shall  not  be  despatched, 
elivered,  or  removed  without  the*  license  of  Her  Majesty 
until  the  termination  of  such  war  as  aforesaid. 

9.  Where  any  ship  is  built  by  order  of  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  Presumption 
State  when  at  war  with  a  friendly  State,  or  is  delivered  to  or  to  the  as  to  evidenoe 

3b2 
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order  of  such  foreign  State,  or  any  person  who  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  building  is  an  agent  of  such  foreign  State,  or  is  paid  for  by 
such  foreign  State  or  such  agent,  and  is  employed  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  such  foreign  State,  such  ship  shall,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved,  be  deemed  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  being  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  burden  shall  lie  on  the  builder  of  such  ship  of  proving 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  be  so  employed  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  such  foreign  State. 

10.  If  any  person  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  with- 
out the  license  of  Her  Majesty, — 

By  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns,  or  by  changing  those  on 
board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war, 
increases  or  augments,  or  procures  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  is 
knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of 
any  ship  which  at  the  time  of  her  being  within  the  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty  was  a  ship  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State, — 

Such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  ia 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

11.  If  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty, — 

Prepares  or  fits  out  any  naval  or  military  expedition  to  proceed 
against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly  State,  the  following  consequences 
shall  ensue : 

(1.)  Every  person  engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fitting  out,  or 
assisting  therein,  or  employed  in  any  capacity  in  such  expe- 
dition, shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of 
such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which 
the  offender  is  convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may 
be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
(2.)  All  ships,  and  their  equipments,  and  all  arms  and  munitions  oi 
war,  used  in  or  forming  part  of  such  expedition,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  Her  Majesty. 

12.  Any  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offence  against  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punished  as  a  principal  offender. 

13.  The  term  of  imprisonment  to  be  awarded  in  respect  of  any 
offence  against  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

Illegal  Prize. 

14.  If,  during  the  continuance  of  any  war  in  which  Her  Majesty 
may  be  neutral,  any  ship,  goods,  or  merchandize  captured  as  prize  of 
war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  this  realm,  or  captured  by  any  ship  which  may  have 
been  built,  equipped,  commissioned,  or  despatched,  or  the  force  of 
which  may  have  been  augmented,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  are  brought  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  bythe 
captor,  or  any  agent  of  the  captor,  or  by  any  person  having  come  into 
possession  thereof  with  knowledge  that  the  same  was  prize  of  war  so 
captured  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  original  owner  of  such 
prize,  or  his  agent,  or  for  any  person  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the 
Government  of  the  foreign  State  to  which  such  owner  belongs,  to 
make  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  seizure  and  detention 
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of  such  prize,  and  the  Court  shall,  on  due  proof  of  the  facts,  order 
such  prize  to  be  restored. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  executed  and  carried  into  effect  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal,  as  in  case  of  any 
order  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court ; 
and  in  the  meantime  and  until  a  final  order  has  been  made  on  such 
application  the  Court,  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such  provisional 
and  other  orders  as  to  the  care  or  custody  of  such  captured  snip,  goods, 
or  merchandize,  and  (if  the  same  be  of  perishable  nature,  or  incurring 
risk  of  deterioration)  for  the  sale  thereof,  and  with  respect  to  the 
deposit  or  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale,  as  may  be  made 
by  such  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

General  Provision. 

15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  license  by  Her  Majesty  shall  be  license  by 
under  the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty,  or  be  signified  by  Order  in  J-*6*  MaJ?*J» 
Council  or  by  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty.  how  S*"1**1- 

Legal  Procedure. 

16.  Any  offence  against  this  Act  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  and  Jurisdiction 
incidental  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  any  such  ia  respect  of 
offence,  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed  either  in  the  place  in  which  ZJ£^  y 
the  offence  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  in  any  place  within  against  Act. 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  the  person  who  committed  such 

offence  may  be. 

1 7.  Any  offence  against  this  Act  may  be  described  in  any  indict-  Venue  in 
ment  or  other  document  relating  to  such  offence,  in  cases  where  the  T^Pect  °* 
mode  of  trial  requires  such  a  description,  as  having  been  committed  at  Z^m£  y 
the  place  where  it  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  it  may  be  24  &  25  Vict 
averred  generally  to  have  been  committed  within   Her  Majesty's  0m  97. 
dominions,  and  the  venue  or  local  description  in  the  margin  may  be 

that  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  in  which  the  trial  is  held. 

18.  The  following  authorities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  United  Kingdom  Power  to 
any  judge  of  a  Superior  Court,  in  any  other  place  within  the  junsdic-  J^°J!L  fo* 
tion  of  any  British  court  of  justice,  such  Court,  or,  if  there  are  more  ^toA. 
Courts  than  one,  the  Court  having  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  in 

that  place,  may,  by  warrant  or  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  warrant 
in  this  section  included  in  the  term  "warrant,"  direct  that  any 
offender  charged  with  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  removed  to 
some  other  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  for  trial  in  cases  where 
it  appears  to  the  authority  granting  the  warrant  that  the  removal 
of  such  offender  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  justice,  and 
any  prisoner  so  removed  shall  be  triable  at  the  place  to  which  he  is 
removed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  offence  had  been  committed  at 
such  place. 

Any  warrant  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  addressed  to 
the  master  of  any  ship  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  warrant  is  addressed  shall  have 
power  to  convey  the  prisoner  therein  named  to  any  place  or  places 
named  in  such  warrant,  and  to  deliver  him,  when  arrived  at  such 
place  or  places,  into  the  custody  of  any  authority  designated  by  such 
warrant. 

Every  prisoner  shall,  during  the  time  of  his  removal  under  any  such 
warrant  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  person 
or  persons  empowered  to  remove  him. 

19.  All  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  ship,  Jurisdiction 
or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  pursuance  of  ^rf^tore  of 
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this  Act  shall  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  such 
chief  executive  authority  as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  shall  be  had 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  not  in  any  other  Court ;  and  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  shall,  in  addition  to  any  power  given  to  the  Court 
by  this  Act,  have  in  respect  of  any  ship  or  other  matter  brought 
before  it  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  all  powers  which  it  has  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  or  matter  brought  before  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

20.  Where  any  offence  against  this  Act  has  been  committed  by  any 
person  by  reason  whereof  a  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  has  or  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture,  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  contemporaneously  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  fit, 
against  the  offender  in  any  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence, 
and  against  the  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  for  the  forfeiture  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  the  offender  because  proceed- 
ings are  instituted  for  the  forfeiture,  or  to  take  proceedings  for  the 
forfeiture  because  proceedings  are  taken  against  the  offender. 

21.  The  following  officers,  that  is  to  say, 

(I.)  Any  officer  of  Customs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  never- 
theless to    any    special    or    general    instructions    from  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  or  any  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Trade : 
(2.)  Any  officer  of  Customs  or  public  officer  in  any  British  posses- 
sion, subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  governor  of  such  possession : 
(3.)  Any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  military  service  of 
the  Crown,- subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general 
instructions  from  his  commanding  officer  : 
(4.)  Any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
Crown,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  Admiralty  or  his  superior  officer, 
may  seize  or  detain  any  ship  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  and  such  officers  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"local  authority  ;  "  but  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  derogate 
from  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  direct  any  ship  to  be  seized 
or  detained  by  any  officer  by  whom  such  Court  may  have  power  under 
its  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  direct  a  ship  to  be  seized  or  detained. 

22.  Any  officer  authorized  to  seize  or  detain  any  ship  in  respect  of 
any  offence  against  this  Act  may,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
seizure  or  detention,  call  to  his  aid  any  constable  or  officers  of  police, 
or  any  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  army  or  navy  or  marines,  or  any  excise 
officers  or  officers  of  Customs,  or  any  harbour-master  or  dock-master, 
or  any  officers  having  authority  by  law  to  make  seizures  of  ships,  and 
may  put  on  board  any  ship  so  seized  or  detained  any  one  or  more  of 
such  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  any  officer  seizing  or  detaining  any  ship  under  this  Act 
may  use  force,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  seizure  or 
detention,  and  if  any  person  is  killed  or  maimed  by  reason  of  his  resist- 
ing such  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or  any  person  acting  under 
his  orders,  such  officer  so  seizing  or  detaining  the  ship,  or  other  person, 
shall  be  freely  and  fully  indemnified  as  well  against  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  against  all  persons  so  killed, 
maimed,  or  hurt. 

23.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive  authority  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing 
that  a  ship  within. Her  Majesty's  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  built, 
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commissioned,  or  equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  executive 
taken  beyond  the  limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to  jU??rit?.to 
be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  such  Secretary  of  State  or  chief    e   m     ip* 
executive  authority  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  warrant  stating  that 
there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and 
upon  such  warrant  the  local  authority  shall  have  power  -to  seize  and 
search  such  ship,  and  to  detain  the  same  until  it  has  been  either 
condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law,  or  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  so  detained,  or  his  agent,  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  and  the  Court  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  put  the  matter  of  such  seizure  and  detention  in  course  of  trial 
between  the  applicant  and  the  Crown. 

If  the  applicant  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or  in- 
tended to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  the  ship  shall  be  released 
and  restored. 

If  the  applicant  fail  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or 
intended  to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  then  the  ship  shall 
be  detained  till  released  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief 
executive  authority. 

The  Court  may  in  cases  where  no  proceedings  are  pending  for  its 
condemnation,  release  any  ship  detained  under  this  section  on  the 
owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  ship 
shall  not  be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the 
applicant  may  have  failed  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  intended 
to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
chief  executive  authority  may  likewise  release  any  ship  detained  under 
this  section  on  the  owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  that  the  ship  shall  not 
be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  may  release  the  ship  without  such 
security  if  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  think  fit 
so  to  release  the  same. 

If  the  Court  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  detention,  and  if  no  such  cause  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  declare  that  the 
owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in 
respect  of  the  detention,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Court,  and  any  amount  so  assessed  shall  be  payable  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys  legally  applicable  for  that 
purpose.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  also  have  power  to  make  a 
like  order  for  the  indemnity  of  the  owner,  on  the  application  of  such 
owner  to  the  Court,  in  a  summary  way,  in  cases  where  the  ship  is  re- 
leased by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive 
authority,  before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to 
the  Court  for  such  release. 

Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  insti- 
tuted or  to  be  instituted  for  the  condemnation  of  any  ship  detained 
under  this  section  where  such  ship  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  subject  to  this 
provision,  that  if  such  ship  is  restored  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  all 
proceedings  for  such  condemnation  shall  be  stayed;  and  where  the 
Court  declares  that  the  owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of 
costs  and  damages  for  the  detainer,  all  costs,  charges  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  owner  in  or  about  any  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  such  ship  shall  be  added  to  the  costs  and  damages  payable  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  detention  of  the  ship. 
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Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  any  foreign  non- 
commissioned ship  despatched  from  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
after  having  come  within  them  under  stress  of  weather  or  in  the  course 
of  a  peaceful  voyage,  and  upon  which  ship  no  fitting  out  or  equipping 
of  a  warlike  character  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 

24.  Where  it  is  represented  to  any  local  authority,  as  defined  by  this 
Act,  and  such  local  authority  believes  the  representation,  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  ship  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  built,  commissioned,  or 
equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  beyond  the 
limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to  be  despatched  con- 
trary to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  local  authority  to  detain 
such  ship,  and  forthwith  to  communicate  the  fact  of  such  detention  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  communication,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
chief  executive  authority  may  order  the  ship  to  be  released  if  he  thinks 
there  is  no  cause  for  detaining  her,  but  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  such  ship  was  built,  com- 
missioned, or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  despatched  in  contravention 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant,  stating  that  there  is  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  such  warrant 
being  issued  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  cases  where  the 
seizure  or  detention  has  taken  place  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  without  any  communication  from  the  local  authority. 

Where  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  orders  the 
ship  to  be  released  on  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  local 
authority  without  issuing  his  warrant,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  be 
indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in  respect  of  the 
detention  upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  a  summary 
way  in  like  manner  as  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  issued  his  warrant  under  this  Act  releases  the  ship 
before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to  the  Court 
for  such  release. 

25.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive  authority  may,  by 
warrant,  empower  any  person  to  enter  any  dockyard  or  other  place 
within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  inquire  as  to  the  destination  of 
any  ship  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  intended  to  be  employed  in 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly 
State,  and  to  search  such  ship. 

26.  Any  powers  or  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  be  exercised  by  him  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  may  also  be  exercised  by 
any  of  the  following  officers,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive authority,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  In  Ireland  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  the  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  or  the  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
In  Jersey  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor : 

In  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  and  the  dependent  islands  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor : 
(4.)  In  the  Isle  of  Man  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor : 
(5.)  In  any  British  possession  by  the  Governor. 
A  copy  of  any  warrant  issued  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  by  any 
officer  authorized  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  issue  such  warrant  in 
Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

27.  An  appeal  may  be  had  from  any  decision  of  a  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty under  this  Act  to  the  same  tribunal  and  in  the  same  manner  to 


(2.) 
(3.) 
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and  in  which  an  appeal  may  he  had  in  cases  within  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  as  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 

28.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  providing  for  the  award  Indemnity  to 
of  damages  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  a  offio©™- 
ship  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  no  damages  shall  be  payable,  and  no 

officer  or  local  authority  shall  be  responsible,  either  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally, in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  any  ship  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act. 

29.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  chief  executive  Indemnity  to 
authority,  be  responsible  in  any  action  or  other  legal  proceedings  Secretary  of 
whatsoever  for  any  warrant  issued  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  ^outive 
be  examinable  as  a  witness,  except  at  his  own  request,  in  any  court  authority. 
of  justice  in  respect  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the 
warrant. 

Interpretation  Clause. 

30.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  following  Interpretation 
terms  have  the  meanings  hereinafter  respectively  assigned  to  them ;  °f  terms, 
that  is  to  say, 

"Foreign  State  "  includes  any  foreign  prince,  colony,  province,  or  part  "  Foreign 
of  any  province  or  people,  or  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  ®toto :  " 
assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people : 

litary  service  "  shall  include  military  telegraphy  and  any  other  "  Military 
employment  whatever,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  military  ^rooe : ' 
operation : 

"  Naval  service "  shall,  as  respects  a  person,  include  service  as  a  "  Naval 
marine,  employment  as  a  pilot  in  piloting  or  directing  the  course  Service : " 
of  a  ship  of  war  or  other  ship  when  such  ship  of  war  or  other 
ship  is  being  used  in  any  military  or  naval  operation,  and  any 
employment  whatever  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  store 
ship,  privateer  or  ship  under  letters  of  marque ;  and  as  respects 
a  ship,  include  any  user  of  a  ship  as  a  transport,  store  ship, 
privateer  or  ship  under  letters  of  marque : 

"  United  Kingdom "  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands,  "United 
and  other  adjacent  islands :  Kingdom; " 

"British  possession "  means  any  territory,  colony,  or  place  being  " British 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  not  part  of  the  United  possession : " 
Kingdom,  as  detined  by  this  Act : 

"The  Secretary  of  State"  shall  mean  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  "The 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State :  Secretary  of 

"  The  Governor  "  shall  as  respects  India  mean  the  Governor-General       te : 

or  the  governor  of  any  presidency,  and  where  a  British  posses-  " Governor :" 
sion  consists  of  several  constituent  colonies,  mean  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  whole  possession,  or  the  governor  of  any  of  the 
constituent  colonies,  and  as  respects  any  other  British  possession 
it  shall  mean  the  officer  for  the  time  being  administering  the 
government  of  such  possession ;  also  any  person  acting  for  or 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governor,  shall  be  included  under  the  term 
"Governor" : 

"  Court  of  Admiralty  "  shall  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  "  Court  of 
England  or  Ireland,  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland,  or  any  Admiralty :" 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions : 

"  Ship  "  shall  include  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  floating  bat-  "  Ship :  " 
tery,  or  floating  craft ;  also  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  or 
other  craft  or  battery,  made  to  move  either  on  the  surface  of  or 
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under  water,  or  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  and  sometimes 
under  water : 

"Building"  in  relation  to  a  ship  shall  include  the  doing  any  act 
towards  or  incidental  to  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  all  words 
having  relation  to  building  shall  be  construed  accordingly : 

"  Equipping"  in  relation  to  a  ship  shall  include  the  furnishing  a 
ship  with  any  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  provisions,  arms,  muni- 
tions, or  stores,  or  any  other  thing  which  is  used  in  or  about  a 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  or  adapting  her  for  the  sea  or  for 
naval  service,  and  all  words  relating  to  equipping  shall  be  con- 
strued accordingly : 

"  Ship  and  equipment"  shall  include  a  ship  and  everything  in  or 
belonging  to  a  ship : 

"  Master"  shall  include  any  person  having  the  charge  or  command 
of  a  ship. 

Repeal  of  Acts  and  Saving  Clauses. 

31.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,   chapter  sixty-nine,   intituled  "An  Act  to    prevent  the 
enlisting  or  engagement  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  license,"  shall  be 
repealed  :  Provided  that  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  penalty  for- 
feiture, or  other  punishment  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  in  respect  of 
any  offence  committed  before  this  Act  comes  into  operation,  nor  the 
institution  of  any  investigation  or  legal  proceeding,  or  any  other 
remedy  for  enforcing  any  such  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as 
aforesaid. 

32.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  subject  to  forfeiture  any 
commissioned  ship  of  any  foreign  State,  or  give  to  any  British  Court 
over  or  in  respect  of  any  ship  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  commissioned 
ship  of  any  foreign  State  any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  not  have  had 
if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

33.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  subject  to  any  penalty  any  person  who  enters  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate  in  Asia,  with  such  leave 
or  license  as  is  for  the  time  being  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  entering  into  the  military  service  of  princes,  States, 
or  potentates  in  Asia. 


II. — Amebican  Act. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  the  "Act  for  the  Punishment  of  certain  Crimes 

against  the  United  States"  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  therein  mentioned 

(1818)0). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  citizen 

of  the  United  States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof, 

accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  State, 

colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any 


{j)  [This  Act  is  given  as  it  was 
originally  passed  in  order  to  retain  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  referred  to  in 


the  text.  It  will  be  found  in  tho  XT.  S. 
Revised  Statutes  under  the  title  of 
Neutrality.] 
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prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be 
enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman,  on  board  of 
any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years :  Provided,  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  who  shall  transiently  be  within  the  United  States, 
and  shall  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was  fitted  and 
equipped  as  such,  enter  and  enlist  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or 
people,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter 
himself  to  serve  such  foreign  prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or  people, 
on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  if  the 
United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign  prince,  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be 
concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  properly  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  com- 
mission within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for 
any  ship  or  vessel,  .to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years ;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and 
equipment  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited ;  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  "half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  thereof,  fit  out  and  arm,  or 
attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or 
shall  knowingly  aid  or  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or 
arming,  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  cruise,  or  commit  hostilities, 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property,  or  shall  take 
the  command  of,  or  enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  for  the 
intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  interest  in  any  such  ship  or 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such  persons  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  fined 
not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years ;  and  the  trial  for  such  offence,  if  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  in  the  district  in  which  the  offender  shall  be 
apprehended  or  first  brought. 
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Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  persons  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment, 
or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  knowingly  be  con- 
cerned in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within 
the  United  States,  was  a  ship  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or 
people,  or  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  such  prince  or 
State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  the  same  being  at  war  with  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of 
such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger 
calibre,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable 
to  war,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot, 
or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise, to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people, 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  District  Courts  shall 
take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in  cases  of 
captures  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  case  in  which  a 
vessel  shall  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other 
armed  vessel,  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  in  which  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  Act;  and  in  every  case  of  the 
capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States  as  before  defined,  and  in  every  case  in  which  any  process 
issuing  out  of  any  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or  re- 
sisted by  any  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  of  any  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  every 
case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States,  or  such 
other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ 
such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
militia  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  and  detaining 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or  prizes,  if  any,  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which  restoration  shall  have 
been  adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on 
any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  empower  for 
that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  compel 
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any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  depart  the  United  States  in  all  cases  in 
which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  they 
ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owners  or  consignees 
of  every  armed,  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into 
bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out 
the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on 
board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not 
be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects,  citizens,  or  property,  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the 
Customs  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  respectively  authorized  and  required 
to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about 
to  depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  con- 
sist of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  render  it  probable  that  such 
vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
State,  or  of  any  Colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon, 
or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  security  as  is 
required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Act  passed  on  the 
fifth  day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled, 
"  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,"  continued  in  force,  for  a  limited  time,  by 
the  Act  of  the  second  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  perpetuated  by  the  Act  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April  One  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  Act  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  priva- 
teering against  nations  in  amity  with,  or  against  the  citizens  of,  the 
United  States,"  and  the  Act  passed  the  third  day  of  March  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled,  "  An  Act  more  effectually 
to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States,"  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  severally  repealed :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  persons 
having  heretofore  offended  against  any  of  the  Acts  aforesaid  may  be 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  as  if  the  same  were  not  repealed ; 
and  no  forfeiture  heretofore  incurred  by  a  violation  of  any  of  tne  Acts 
aforesaid  shall  be  affected  by  such  repeal. 

Sect  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of 
treason,  or  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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ENGLISH  NAVAL  PEIZE  ACT. 
27  &  28  Vict.  Chap.  25. 
An  Act  for  regulating  Naval  Prize  of  War.         [23rd  June,  1864.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enact  permanently,  with  amendments, 
such,  provisions  concerning  Naval  Prize,  and  matters  connected  there- 
with, as  have  heretofore  been  usually  passed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 
Short  title.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864. 

Interpretation       2.  In  this  Act — 

of  terms.  The  term  "the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty"  means  the  Lord  High 

Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral : 

The  term  "the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  "  means  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  England : 

The  term  "any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war"  includes  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  and  any  hired  armed  ship  or  vessel 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  : 

The  term  "  officers  and  crew "  includes  flag  officers,  commanders, 
and  other  officers,  engineers,  seamen,  marines,  soldiers,  and  others 
on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war : 

The  term  u  ship  "  includes  vessel  and  boat,  with  the  tackle,  furni- 
ture, and  apparel  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat : 

The  term  "snip  papers"  includes  all  books,  passes,  sea  briefs, 
charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments and  writings  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  a  captured 
ship : 

The  term  "  goods  "  includes  all  such  things  as  are  by  the  course  of 
admiralty  and  law  of  nations  the  subject  of  adjudication  as  prize 
(other  than  ships). 

I. — Prize  Coubts. 

High  Court  of  3.-  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  every  Court  of  Admiraliy  or 
Admiralty  of  Vice- Admiralty,  or  other  Court  exercising  admiralty  jurisdiction  in 
and  ot^er  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  time  being  authorized  to  take  cogni- 
SSe*Conrto  zance  of  and  judicially  proceed  in  matters  of  prize,  shall  be  a  Prize 
for  purposes     Court  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

of  Act.  Every  such  Court,  other  than  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  is  com- 

prised in  the  term  "  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court,"  when  hereafter  used 
in  this  Act. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Jurisdiction  4.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction  throughout 

of  High  Court  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  Prize  Court. 

of  Admiralty.      rj^  jj^  (k^  0f  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  power  to 
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enforce  any  order  or  decree  of  a  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court,  and  any 
order  or  decree  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a 
prize  appeal. 

Appeal;  Judicial  Committee. 

5.  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  from  any  order  or  Appeal  to 
decree  of  a  Prize  Court,  as  of  right  in  case  of  a  final  decree,  and  in  ^eenilm. 
other  cases  with  the  leave  of  the  Court  making  the  order  or  decree.         whaTcaBee. 

Every  appeal  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  (including  regulations  as  to  fees,  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses),  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  directed  by  order  in  council, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  order,  or  so  far  as  any  such  order  does 
not  extend,  then  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  are  for  the  time  being  prescribed  or  in  force  respecting 
maritime  causes  of  appeal. 

6.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  have  jurisdic-  Jurisdiction 
tion  to  hear  and  report  on  any  such  appeal,  and  may  therein  exercise  of  Judicial  m 
all  such  powers  as  for  the  time  being  appertain  to  them  in  respect  of  S^^p^d^ 
appeals  from  any  Court  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  and  all  such  powers  p        PI**"8* 
as  are  under  this  Act  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  all 

such  powers  as  were  wont  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeal  in  Prize  Causes. 

7.  All  processes  and  documents  required  for  the  purposes  of  any  Custody  of 
such  appeal  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  shall  remain  in  custody  of  the  processes, 
Registrar  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals.  papers,  &c. 

8.  In  every  such  appeal  the  usual  inhibition  shall  be  extracted  from  Limit  of  time 
the  Registry  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals  within  three  months  *or  appeal, 
after  the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  appealed  from  if  the  appeal  be 

from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  within  six  months  after  that 
date  if  it  be  from  a  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court. 

The  Judicial  Committee  may,  nevertheless,  on  sufficient  cause  shown, 
allow  the  inhibition  to  be  extracted  and  the  appeal  to  be  prosecuted 
after  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  aforesaid. 

Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Courts. 

9.  Every  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall  enforce  within  its  juris-  Enforcement 
diction  all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Prize  Si-0^?8^ 
Appeals,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Prize  Causes.  &0g       xa^ 

10.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  Judge  of  any  Vice-  «  ."    .      . 
Admiralty  Prize  Court  a  salary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  a  jnd^^f 
year,  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  subject  to  such  Vice-Admi- 
regulations  as  seem  meet.  ralty  Prize 

A  Judge  to  whom  a  salary  is  so  granted  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  Courts- 
further  emolument,  arising  from  fees  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  prize 
business  transacted  in  his  Court. 

An  account  of  all  such  fees  shall  be  kept  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  carried  to  and  form  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.  In  accordance,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  with  the  principles  Retiring 
and  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Superannuation  Act,   1859,  Her  pensions  of 
Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  Judge  of  any  Vice- Admiralty  22^3  Vict 
Prize  Court  an  annual  or  other  allowance,  to  take  effect  on  the  termi-  c.  26. 
nation  of  his  service,  and  to  be  payable  out  of  money  provided  by 
Parliament. 

12.  The  Registrar  of  every  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall,  on  Returns  from 
the  First  day  of  January  and  First  day  of  July  in  every  year,  make  Vioe-AJni- 
out  a  return  (in  such  form  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  from  time  to  ^Lf112* 
time  direct)  of  all  cases  adjudged  in  the  Court  since  the  last  half- 
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yearly  return,  and  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  send  the  same  to  the 
Kegistrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who  shall  keep  the  same  in 
the  Registry  of  that  Court,  and  who  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  send  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  each  half-year  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

General. 

General  13.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  Judge 

orders ifor  0f  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  may  from  time  to  time  frame  General 
ize  Courts.  Orders  for  regulating  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  the  pro- 
cedure and  practice  of  Prize  Courts,  and  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the 
officers  thereof  and  of  the  practitioners  therein,  and  for  regulating  the 
fees  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Courts,  and  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  to  be  allowed  to  the  practitioners  therein. 

Any  such  General  Orders  shall  have  full  effect,  if  and  when  ap- 
proved by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  but  not  sooner  or  otherwise. 

Every  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Every  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be  kept  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous 

place  in  each  Court  to  which  it  relates. 

Prohibition  of      14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  registrar,  marshal,  or  other  officer 

iSz^Court      °*  any  ^™ze  Court,  or  for  the  Kegistrar  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize 

acting  as  Appeals,  directly  or  indirectly  to  act  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  as 

proctor,  &o.      advocate,  proctor,  solicitor,  or  agent,  or  otherwise,  in  any  Prize  Cause 

or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  dismissal  or  suspension  from  office,  by  order  of 

the  Court  or  of  the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 

Prohibition  of       15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  proctor  or  solicitor,    or  person 

proctors  being  practising  as  a  proctor  or  solicitor,  being  employed  by  a  party  in  a 

adverse      °T   ^T^ze  Cause  or  Appeal,  to  be  employed  or  concerned,  by  himself  or  his 

parties  in  a      partner,  or  by  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf 

cause.  of  any  adverse  party  in  that  Cause  or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  exclusion  or 

suspension  from  practice  in  prize  matters,  by  order  of  the  Court  or  of 

the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 


IT. — Procedueb  in  Prize  Causes. 
Proceedings  by  Captors. 

Custody  of  16.  Every  ship  taken  as  prize,  and  brought  into  port  within  the 

prize  ship.        jurisdiction  of  a  Prize  Court,  shall  forthwith,  and  without  bulk  broken, 
be  delivered  up  to  the  marshal  of  the  Court. 

If  there  is  no  such  marshal,  then  the  ship  shall  be  in  like  manner 
delivered  up  to  the  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port 

The  ship  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  of  such 
officer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court. 
Bringing  in  17.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  ship  is 

of  ship  papers,  brought  into  port,  bring  the  ship  papers  into  the  registry  of  the 
Court. 

The  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  capturing 
ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture,  and  saw 
the  ship  papers  delivered  up  or  found  on  board,  shall  make  oath  that 
they  are  brought  in  as  they  were  taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  sub- 
duction,  or  alteration,  or  else  shall  account  on  oath  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  for  the  absence  or  altered  condition  of  the  ship  papers  or 
any  of  them. 

Where  no  ship  papers  are  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  the 
captured  ship,  the  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
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capturing  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture, 
shall  make  oath  to  that  effect. 

18.  As  soon  as  the  affidavit  as  to  ship  papers  is  filed,  a  monition  Issue  of 
shall  issue,  returnable  within  twenty  days  from  the  service  thereof,  monition, 
citing  all  persons  in  general  to  show  cause  why  the  captured  ship 
should  not  be  condemned. 

19.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  captured  Examinations 
ship  is  brought  into  port,  bring  three  or  four  of  the  principal  persons  ?n  8tanding 
belonging  to  the  captured  ship  before  the  Judge  of  the  Court  or  some  tories?^* 
person  authorized  in  this  behalf,  by  whom  they  shall  be  examined  on 

oath  on  the  standing  interrogatories. 

The  preparatory  examinations  on  the  standing  interrogatories  shall, 
if  possible,  be  concluded  within  five  days  from  the  commencement 
thereof. 

20.  After  the  return  of  the  monition,  the  Court  shall,  on  production  Adjudication 
of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship  papers,  proceed  with  all  by  Court, 
convenient  speed  either  to  condemn  or  t8  release  the  captured  ship. 

21.  Where,  on  production  of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship  Further 
papers,  it  appears  to  the  Court  doubtful  whether  the  captured  ship  is  proof, 
good  prize  or  not,  the  Court  may  direct  further  proof  to  be  adduced 
either  by  affidavit  or  by  examination  of  witnesses,  with  or  without 
pleadings,  or  by  production  of  further  documents ;  and  on  such  further 
proof  being  adduced  the  Court  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  proceed 

to  adjudication. 

22.  The  foregoing  provisions,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  custody  of  Custody,  &c, 
the  ship,  and  to  examination  on  the  standing  interrogatories,  shall  not  °*  ^P8  °* 
apply  to  ships  of  war  taken  as  prize.  war' 

Claim. 

23.  At  any.time  before  final  decree  made  in  the  cause,  any  person  Entry  of 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  ship  may  enter  in  the  registry  of  the  Court  claim .♦_  . 
aclaimfverifiedonoath.  Stf7 

Within  five  days  after  entering  the  claim,  the  claimant  shall  give 
security  for  costs  in  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds ;  but  the  Court  shall  have 
power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  giving  security,  or  to  direct  security  to  be 
given  in  a  larger  sum,  if  the  circumstances  appear  to  require  it. 

Appraisement. 

24.  The  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  at  any  time  direct  that  the  Power  to 
captured  ship  be  appraised.  ?v^a  to 

Every  appraisement  shall  be  made  by  competent  persons  sworn  to  ™!!™^ 
make  the  same  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  knowledge.         p 

Delivery  on  Bail. 

25.  After  appraisement,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  that  Power  to 
the  captured  ship  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  on  his  giving  JP^J?,. 
aecurity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  pay  to  the  captors  the  tooWn^nT17 
appraised  value  thereof  in  case  of  condemnation.  on  j^ 

Sale. 

26.  The  Court  may  at  any  time,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  account  of  the  Power  to 
condition  of  the  captured  ship,  or  on  the  application  of  a  claimant,  ^lrttoi 
order  that  the  captured  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already  °rder  ■"•• 
appraised),  and  be  sold. 

27.  On  or  after  condemnation  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  order  Sale  on  oon- 
that  the  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already  appraised),  and  demnation. 
be  sold. 

w.  3  c 
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How  sales  to 
be  made. 

Payment  of 
proceeds  to 
Faymaster- 
General  or 
official 
accountant. 


One  adjudica- 
tion as  to 
several  small 
ships. 


Application 
of  foregoing 
provisions  to 
prize  goods. 


Power  to 
Court  to  call 
on  captors  to 
proceed  to 
adjudication. 


28.  Every  sale  shall  be  made  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Marshal  of  the  Court  or  of  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the 
captured  ship. 

29.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale,  made  either  before  or  after  condem- 
nation, and  after  condemnation  the  appraised  value  of  the  captured 
ship,  in  case  she  has  been  delivered  up  to  a  claimant  on  bail,  shall  be 
paid  under  an  order  of  the  Court  either  into  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  credit  of  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster-General,  or  into  the  hands  of 
an  official  accountant  (belonging  to  the  commissariat  or  some  other 
department)  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  or  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  subject  in  either 
case  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made,  by  Order 
in  Council,  as  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of  money  so  paid. 

Small-Armed  Ships. 

30.  The  captors  may  include  in  one  adjudication  any  number,  not 
exceeding  six,  of  armed  ships  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  each, 
taken  within  three  months  next  before  institution  of  proceedings. 

Goods. 

31.  The  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  ships  shall  extend  and 
apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  goods  taken  as  prize  on  board  ship ;  and 
the  Court  may  direct  such  goods  to  be  unladen,  inventoried  and 
warehoused. 

Monition  to  Captors  to  proceed. 

32.  If  the  captors  fail  to  institute  or  to  prosecute  with  effect  pro- 
ceedings for  adjudication,  a  monition  shall,  on  the  application  of  a 
claimant,  issue  against  the  captors,  returnable  within  six  days  from  the 
service  thereof,  citing  them  to  appear  and  proceed  to  adjudication ;  and 
on  the  return  thereof  the  Court  shall  either  forthwith  proceed  to 
adjudication  or  direct  further  proof  to  be  adduced  as  aforesaid,  and 
then  proceed  to  adjudication. 


Claim  on  Appeal. 
Person  inter-       33,  'Where  any  person,  not  an  original  party  in  the  cause,  intervenes 
appeaf  to         on  aPPea^>  ^e  ana^  enter  a  claim,  verified  on  oath,  and  shall  give 
enter  claim,      security  for  costs. 


Jurisdiction  of 
Prize  Court  in 
case  of  capture 
in  land  expe- 
dition. 


Jurisdiction  of 
Prize  Court  in 
case  of  expe- 
dition with 
ally. 


HE.— Special  Cases  op  Capture. 
Land  Expeditions. 

34.  Where,  in  an  expedition  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  or  naval 
and  military  forces  against  a  fortress  or  possession  on  land,  goods 
belonging  to  the  State  of  the  enemy  or  to  a  public  trading  company  of 
the  enemy  exercising  powers  of  government  are  taken  in  the  fortress  or 
possession,  or  a  ship  is  taken  in  waters  defended  by  or  belonging  to 
the  fortress  or  possession,  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to 
the  goods  or  ship  so  taken,  and  any  goods  taken  on  board  the  ship,  as 
in  case  of  prize. 

Conjunct  Capture  with  Ally. 

85.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  is  or  are  taken  by  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  or  naval  and  military  forces  while  acting  in  conjunction 
with  any  forces  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  allies,  a  Prize  Court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  as  to  the  same  as  in  case  of  prize,  and  shall  have 
power,  after  condemnation,  to  apportion  the  due  share  of  the  proceeds 
to  Her  Majesty's  ally,  the  proportionate  amount  and  the  disposition  of 
which  share  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  between 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty's  ally. 
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Joint  Capture. 

86.  Before  condemnation,  a  petition  on  behalf  of  asserted  joint  Restriction 
captors  shall  not  (except  by  special  leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted,  ?n  peti*j°Ji8 
unless  and  until  they  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  jo^^ptora. 
to  contribute  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  any  costs, 
charges,  or  expenses  or  damages  that  may  be  incurred  by  or  awarded 
against  the  actual  captors  on  account  of  the  capture  and  detention  of 
the  prize. 

After  condemnation,  such  a  petition  shall  not  (except  by  special 
leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted  unless  and  until  the  asserted  joint 
captors  pay  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  actual  captors  in  the  case,  and 
give  such  security  as  aforesaid,  and  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  Court 
why  their  petition  was  not  presented  before  condemnation. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  the  present  section  shall  extend  to  the 
asserted  interest  of  a  flag  officer  claiming  to  share  by  virtue  of  his  flag. 

Offences  against  Lata  of  Prize. 

37.  A  Prize  Court,  on  proof  of  any  offence  against  the  law  of  In  case  of 
nations,  or  against  this  Act,  or  any  Act  relating  to  naval  discipline,  or  offen<»  t>y . 
against  any  order  in  Council  or  Eoyal  Proclamation,  or  of  any  breach  fo^  reserved 
of  Her  Majesty's  instructions  relating  to  prize,  or  of  any  act  of  dis-  for  Crown, 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  superior  officer,  committed  by  the  captors  in  relation  to  any 

ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize,  or  in  relation  to  any  person  on  board  any 
such  ship,  may,  on  condemnation,  reserve  the  prize  to  Her  Majesty's 
disposal,  notwithstanding  any  grant  that  may  have  been  made  by 
Her  Majesty  in  favour  of  captors. 

Pre-emption. 

38.  Where  a  ship  of  a  foreign  nation  passing  the  seas  laden  with  Purchase  by 
naval  or  victualling  stores  intended  to  be  carried  to  a  port  of  any  Admiralty  for 
enemy  of  Her  Majesty  is  taken  and  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  p?b?c  8ervloe 
Kingdom,  and  the  purchase  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  board^iSgn 
stores  on  board  the  ship  appears  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expe-  drips, 
dient  without  the  condemnation  thereof  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  that  case 

the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  purchase,  on  the  account  or  for  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty,  all  or  any  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship ;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  permit  the  stores  purchased  to  be 
entered  and  landed  within  any  port. 

Capture  by  Ship  other  than  a  Ship  of  War. 

39.  Any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  the  officers  and  crew  Prizes  taken 
of  a  ship  other  than  a  ship  of  war  of  Her  Majesty  shall,  on  condemna-  ^7  ^P?  °tker 
tion,  belong  to  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty.  wtoT 

droits  of 
Admiralty. 
IV. — Pbize  Salvage. 

40.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Salvage  to 
subjects,  after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  or  are  retaken  ^■.c»Pto™. of 
from  the  enemy  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  the  same  shall  J™^^ 
be  restored  by  decree  of  a  Prize  Court  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  as  aJJny. 
prize  salvage  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  decreed 

and  ascertained  by  the  Court,  or  such  sum  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
part  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  prize  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
the  owner  and  the  recaptors,  and  approved  by  order  of  the  Court ;  pro- 
vided, that  where  the  re-capture  is  made  under  circumstances  of  special 
difficulty  or  danger^  the  Prize  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the 

3c2 
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Permission  to 
re- captured 
ship  to  pro- 
ceed on 
voyage. 


re-captors  as  prize  salvage  a  larger  part  than  one-eighth  part,  but  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  one-fourth  part,  of  the  value  of  the  prize. 

Provided  also,  that  where  a  ship  after  being  so  taken  is  set  forth  or 
used  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies  as  a  ship  of  war,  this  provision 
for  restitution  shall  not  apply,  and  the  ship  shall  be  adjudicated  on  as 
in  other  cases  of  prize. 

41.  Where  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  after 
being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  retaken  from  the  enemy  by  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  she  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  re- 
captors,  prosecute  her  voyage,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication  till  her  return  to  a  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  master  or  owner,  or  his  agent,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
re-captors,  unload  and  dispose  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  before 
adjudication. 

In  case  the  ship  does  not,  within  six  months,  return  to  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  re-captors  may  nevertheless  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  ship  or  goods  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the 
Court  may  thereupon  award  prize  salvage  as  aforesaid  to  the  re-captors, 
and  may  enforce  payment  thereof,  either  by  warrant  of  arrest  against 
the  ship  or  goods,  or  by  monition  and  attachment  against  the  owner. 


Prize  bounty 
to  officers  and 
crew  present 
at  engage- 
ment with  an 
enemy. 


Ascertain- 
ment of 
amount  of 
prize  bounty 
by  decree  of 
Prize  Court. 


Payment  of 
prize  bounty 
awarded* 


V. — Pbizb  Bounty. 

42.  If,  in  relation  to  any  war,  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  by 
proclamation  or  Order  in  Council,  her  intention  to  grant  prize  bounty 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  her  ships  of  war,  then  such  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  as  are  actually  present 
at  the  taking  or  destroying  of  any  armed  ship  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
enemies  shall  be  entitled  to  have  distributed  among  them  as  prize 
bounty  a  sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  person  on 
board  the  enemy's  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

43.  The  number  of  the  persons  so  on  board  the  enemy's  ship  shall 
be  proved  in  a  Prize  Court,  either  by  the  examinations  on  oath  of  the 
survivors  of  them,  or  of  any  three  or  more  of  the  survivors,  or  if  there 
is  no  survivor  bv  the  papers  of  the  enemy's  ship,  or  by  the  examina- 
tion on  oath  of  three  or  more  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship,  or  by  such  other  evidence  as  may  seem  to  the  Court  sufficient  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  Court  shall  make  a  decree  declaring  the  title  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  to  the  prize  bounty,  and  stating  the  amount 
thereof. 

The  decree  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  other  decrees  of  the  Court. 

44.  On  production  of  an  official  copy  of  the  decree  the  commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall,  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament, 
pay  the  amount  of  prize  bounty  decreed,  in  such  manner  as  any  Order 
in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 


Power  for 
regulating 
ransom  by 
order  in 
council. 


VI. — Miscellaneous  Pbovisions. 
Hansom. 
45*  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to 
any  war,  make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient,  according  to 
circumstances,  for  prohibiting  or  allowing,  wholly  or  in  certain  cases, 
or  subject  to  any  conditions  or  regulations  or  otherwise,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  meet,  the  ransoming  or  the  entering  into  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  ransoming  of  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
enemies. 
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Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bill,  bond,  or  other 
security  given  for  ransom  of  any  ship  or  goods,  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court 
(subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council), 
and  if  entered  into  or  given  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
Council  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given  for  an 
illegal  consideration. 

If  apy  person  ransoms  or  enters  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
ransoming  any  ship  or  goods,  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
Council,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  in 
her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and  on  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds. 

Convoy. 

46.  If  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  any  ship  Punishment 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  the  convoy  of  any  of  Her  of  masters  of 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  wilfully  disobeys  any  lawful  signal,  instruction,  ^^siinder 
or  command  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  without  leave  deserts  convey  dis- 
the  convoy,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  High  Court  obeying 

of  Admiralty  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and  orders  or 
upon  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  any  sum  not  deBertinsr 
exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  such  oonvoy" 
time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  Court  may  adjudge. 

Customs  Duties  and  Regulations. 

47.  All  ships  and  goods  taken  as  prize  and  brought  into  a  port  of  Prize  ships 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged  with  the  same  {^i8^ 
rates  and  charges  and  duties  of  customs  as  under  any  Act  relating  to  duties  and 
the  customs  may  be  chargeable  on  other  ships  and  goods  of  the  like  forfeiture, 
description ;  and 

All  goods  brought  in  as  prize  which  would  on  the  voluntary  impor- 
tation thereof  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  subject  to  any  restriction  under 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  liable  and 
subject,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  see  fit  to  authorize  the 
sale  or  delivery  thereof  for  home  use  or  exportation,  unconditionally  or 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct. 

48.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  is  or  are  brought  into  a  Regulations 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge  or  teobservedas 
command  of  the  ship  which  has  been  taken  or  in  which  the  goods  are  to  p^  ^^ 
brought  shall,  on  arrival  at  such  port,  bring  to  at  the  proper  place  of  and  goods, 
discharge,  and  shall,  when  required  by  any  officer  of  Customs,  deliver 

an  account  in  writing  under  his  hand  concerning  such  ship  and  goods, 
giving  such  particulars  relating  thereto  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and 
shall  truly  answer  all  questions  concerning  such  ship  or  goods  asked  by 
any  such  officer,  and  in  default  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  such  forfeiture  to  be  enforced  as  forfeitures  for  offences 
against  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs  are  enforced,  and  every  such 
ship  shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  other  ships  are  liable  to,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Customs  may  freely  go  on  board  such  ship  and  bring 
to  the  Queen's  warehouse  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  subject  never- 
theless to  such  regulations  in  respect  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

49.  Goods  taken  as  prize  may  be  sold  either  for  home  consumption  Power  for 
or  for  exportation ;  and  if  in  the  former  case  the  proceeds  thereof,  after  treasury  to 
payment  of  duties  of  Customs,  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  just  and  ™mit  Customs 
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duties  in  reasonable  claims  thereon,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 

certain  cases.    may  remit  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  said  duties  as  they  see  fit. 

Perjury. 

Punishment         50.  If  any  person  wilfully  and  corruptly  swears,  declares,  or  affirms 

°fPer8ona        falsely  in  any  prize  cause  or  appeal,  or  in  any  proceeding  under  this 

perjury.  ^c^  or  *n  re8Pect  °*  anv  matter  required  by  this  Act  to  be  verified  on 

oath,  or  suborns  any  other  person  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  deemed'  guilty 

of  perjury,  or  of  subornation  of  perjury  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  shall 

be  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly. 

Limitation  of  Actions,  £c. 
Actions  5i #  Any  action  or  proceeding  shall  not  lie  in  any  part  of  Her 

j^JJJJg  Majesty's  dominions  against  any  person  acting  under  the  authority  or 

executing  Act  *n  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  for 
not  to  be  any  alleged  irregularity  or  trespass,  or  other  act  or  thing  done  or 

brought  with-  omitted  by  him  under  this  Act,  unless  notice  in  writing  (specifying 
out  notice,  &c.  ^e  cauge  0f  the  action  or  proceeding)  is  given  by  the  intending  plain- 
tiff or  prosecutor  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  at  least  before 
the  commencement  of  the  action  or  proceeding,  nor  unless  the  action 
or  proceeding  is  commenced  within  six  months  next  after  the  act  or 
thing  complained  of  is  done  or  omitted,  or,  in  case  of  a  continuation 
of  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  doing  of  such  damage  has 
ceased. 

In  any  such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that  the  act 
or  thing  complained  of  was  done  or  omitted  by  him  when  acting  under 
the  authority  or  in  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  and  may  give  all  special  matter  in  evidence;  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  succeed  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  is  made  by  the 
defendant  before  the  commencement  of  the  action;  and  in  case  no 
tender  has  been  made,  the  defendant  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought,  at  any  time  pay  into  Court  such  sum  of 
money  as  he  thinks  fit,  whereupon  such  proceeding  and  order  shall  be 
had  and  made  in  and  by  the  Court  as  may  be  had  and  made  on  the 
payment  of  money  into  Court  in  an  ordinary  action ;  and  if  the  plain- 
tiff does  not  succeed  in  the  action,  the  defendant  shall  receive  such 
full  and  reasonable  indemnity  as  to  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incurred  in  and  about  the  action  as  may  be  taxed  and  allowed  by  the 
proper  officer,  subject  to  review ;  and  though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action  he  shall  not  have  costs  against  the  defendant, 
unless  the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his  approval  of 
the  action. 

Any  such  action  or  proceeding  against  any  person  in  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  service,  or  in  the  employment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
shall  not  be  brought  or  instituted  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Petitions  of  Right, 

Jurisdiction  of  52.  A  petition  of  right,  under  the  Petitions  of  Eight  Act,  1860, 
High  Court  of  may,  if  the  suppliant  thinks  fit,  be  intituled  in  the  High  Court  of 
Atit/raltyf0n  Admiralty,  in  ca8e  tne  subject-matter  of  the  petition  or  any  material 
MhUn*  °  part  thereof  arises  out  of  the  exercise  of  any  belligerent  right  on  behalf 
certain  cases,  °^  the  Crown,  or  would  be  cognizable  in  a  Prize  Court  within  Her 
as  in  23  &  24  Majesty's  dominions  if  the  same  were  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
Vict.  o.  34.       private  persons. 

Any  petition  of  right  under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  whether  intituled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  not,  may  be  prosecuted  in  that 
Court,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  fit  so  to  direct. 
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The  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  appeal,  and  to  the  framing 
and  approval  of  general  orders  for  regulating  the  procedure  and  prac- 
tice of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  any 
such  petition  of  right  intituled  or  directed  to  be  prosecuted  in  that 
Court;  and,  subject  thereto,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Petitions  of  Bight 
Act,  I860,  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  case  of  any  such  peti- 
tion of  right ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  section,  the  terms 
4 ' Court "  and  "  Judge"  in  that  Act  shall  respectively  be  understood 
to  include  and  to  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  judge 
thereof  and  other  terms  shall  have  the  respective  meanings  given  to 
them  in  that'  Act. 

Orders  in  Council. 

53.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  Orders  Power  to 
in  Council  as  seem  meet  for  the  better  execution  of  this  Act.  mrouncil 

54.  Every  Order  in  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  published  in  the  . 
London  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ^^J2^  ^ 
within  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then  gazetted,  &c. 
sitting,  and,  if  not,  then  within  thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

Savings. 

55.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall — 

(1.)  give  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  Not  to  affect 
war  any  right  or  claim  in  or  to  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  rights  of 
prize  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  Act  JJ£JJJj;ks  &o 
that  such  officers  and  crews  shall  continue  to  take  only  such  ' 

interest  (if  any)  in  the  proceeds  of  prizes  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown ;  or 

(2.)  affect  the  operation  of  any  existing  treaty  or  convention  with 
any  foreign  power ;  or 

(3.)  take  away  or  abridge  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  convention  with  any  foreign  power  containing  any 
stipulation  that  may  seem  meet  concerning  any  matter  to 
which  this  Act  relates ;  or 

(4.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  any  right,  power,  or  preroga- 
tive of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  her  Crown,  or  in 
right  of  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  or  any  right  or  power  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral ;  or 

(5.)  take  way,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  the  jurisdiction  or  authority 
of  a  Prize  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  and  judicially  proceed 
upon  any  capture,  seizure,  prize,  or  reprisal  of  any  ship  or 
goods,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and,  according 
to  the  course  of  Admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  adjudge 
and  condemn  any  ship  or  goods,  or  any  other  jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  or  exerciseable  by  a  Prize  Court. 

Commencement. 

56.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  commencement  of  the  Naval  Commenoe- 
Agency  and  Distribution  Act,  1864  (k).  ment  of  Act 

(*)  [By  the  operation  of  the  Supreme  to  any  rule  under  the  Act  which  may 

Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  transfer  it  to  some  other  division,  to 

Viet.  o.  66),  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 

Court  of  Admiralty  is  assigned,  subject  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  1871. 

Concluded  May  8,  1871  ;  Ratification*  Exchanged  June  17,  1871  ; 
Proclaimed  July  4,  1871. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being 
desirous  to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  causes  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their 
respective  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say :  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  Commis- 
sioners in  a  Joint  High  Commission  and  Plenipotentiaries,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  Cumming  Schenck,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain ;  Samuel  Nelson, 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  George  Henry 
Williams,  of  Oregon ;  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  her  part,  has  ap- 
pointed as  Her  High  Commissioners  and  Plenipotentiaries,  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Viscount  Goderich,  Baron  Grantham,  a  Baronet,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c.,  &c. ;  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
a  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c,  &c. ;  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States  of  America;  Sir  John  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General  of  her  Majesty's  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  and  Mountague  Bernard,  Esquire,  Chichele  Professor  of 
International  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

And  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 


Alabama 
claims  to  be 
referred  to 
arbitration. 


Article  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  still 
exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  "Alabama 
Claims'' i 

And  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  Her  High  Corn- 


But  any  cause  or  matter  assigned  to 
that  division  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lord  Chanoellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  be  heard  by 
another  judge  of  the  High  Court.  By 
sect.  18  of  the  same  Act,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  appeal  from  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty is  transferred  to  the  Court  of 


Appeal;  from  which  Court  a  further 
appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords 
(Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  s.  3). 
The  appeal  from  Vice-Admiralty  Courts, 
and  other  prize  courts,  still  lies  to  the 
Privy  Council.  (Supra,  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts  Act,  1863  (26  Vict.  c.  24), 
s.  22.)  Nelson  Private  International 
Law,  pp.  69,  60,  61.] 
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missioners  and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the 
regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  government  for  the  escape,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  of  The  Alabama  and  other  vessels  from  British 
ports,  and  for  the  depredations  committed  by  those  vessels : 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on  Arbitrators, 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  speedy,  settlement  Jj^Ja 
of  such  claims,  which  are  not  admitted  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  the  said 
claims,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  tie  aforesaid  vessels  and 
generically  known  as  the  "  Alabama  Claims"  shall  be  referred  to  a 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  be  composed  of  five  Arbitrators,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  followingmanner,  that  is  to  say :  One  shall  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  one  shall  be  named  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  requested 
to  name  one ;  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  be  re- 
quested to  name  one  ;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  shall 
be  requested  to  name  one. 

In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve  of  any  or  either  Vacancies, 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  or,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  said  Arbitrators  how  fiUed- 
omitting  or  declining  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  or  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  forthwith  name  another 
person  to  act  as  Arbitrator  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Arbitrator 
originally  named  by  such  Head  of  a  State. 

And  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  or  omission  for  two  months  after 
receipt  of  the  request  from  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, or  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  name  an  Arbi- 
trator either  to  fill  the  original  appointment  or  in  the  place  of  one  who 
may  have  died,  be  absent,  or  incapacitated,  or  who  may  omit,  decline, 
or  from  any  cause  cease  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  be  requested  to  name  one  or  more 
persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators. 

Abticlb  IT. 

The  Arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  earliest  Arbitrators  to 
convenient  day  after  they  shall  have  been  named,  and  shall  proceed  m®J*»  7henm> 
impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  all  questions  that  shall  an  . w  ere ; 
be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  the  United  *&«*!*>▼«»; 
States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively.    All  auestions  con-  *  majority  to 
sidered  by  the  tribunal,  including  the  final  award,  shall  be  decided  by  de0lde- 
a  majority  of  all  the  Arbitrators. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  Agents  of 
attend  the  tribunal  as  its  agent  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  eacl1  P«*y« 
connected  with  the  arbitration. 


Aetiole  HI, 

The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  Case  of  each 
by  the  documents,  the  official  correspondence,  and  other  evidence  on  party,  &c, 
which  each  relies,  shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  Arbi-  ^hen  *°  ** 
trators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  arbitrators, 
organization  of  the  tribunal,  but  within  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty. 
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Counter  case, 
&c. 


Time  may  be 
extended. 


Documents 
and  papers  to 
be  produced. 


Arguments 
and  briefs. 


Aetiole  IV. 

Within  four  months  after  the  delivery  on  both  Bides  of  the  written 
or  printed  case,  either  party  may,  in  like  manner,  deliver  in  duplicate 
to  each  of  the  said  Arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  a 
counter-case,  and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence, 
in  reply  to  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence  so  pre- 
sented by  the  other  party. 

The  Arbitrators  may,  however,  extend  the  time  for  delivering  such 
counter-case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence,  -when,  in  their 
judgment,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  which  the  evidence  to  be  presented  is  to  be  procured. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  either  party  snail  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  ite  own  exclusive 
possession  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the 
other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a 
copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the 
Arbitrators,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Arbitrators  may  require. 

Aeticle  V. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party,  within  two  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  delivery  of  the  counter- 
case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  Arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a  written  or  printed  argu- 
ment showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
government  relies:  and  the  Arbitrators  may,  if  they  desire  further 
elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a  written  or  printed  state- 
ment or  argument,  or  oral  argument  by  counsel  upon  it ;  but  in  such 
case  the  other  party  shall  be  entitled  to  reply  either  orally  or  in 
writing,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Rules  to 
govern  the 
arbitrators  in 
their  decision. 


Abticlb  VI. 

In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall  be 
governed  by  the  following  three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  as  rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case, 
and  by  such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  there- 
with as  the  Arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the 


case. 


KULES. 

A  neutral  government  is  bound — 
Obligation  of       First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting-out,  arming,  or  equip- 
neutral  ping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 

*° t^fit?^11*  gr01111^  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
out  vesseL^in  P°wer  ^th  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
its  waters ;       vent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 

or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted, 

in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 
as  to  the  use         Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
of  ite  ports ;     its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 

for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 

arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 
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Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  to  prevent 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  violation  of  its 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties.  obligations. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  her  High  Commissioners  and  These  rules 
Plenipotentiaries  to  declare  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  not  admj^fd 
assent  to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  j£  j£|^  when 
law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  the  claims 
Article  I.  arose ;  but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  arose, 
its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees 
that,  in  deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out 
of  those  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in 
these  rules. 

And  the  High  Contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  Rules  to 
between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Sovem  future 
other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them.  Gmm' 

Aeticlk  VII. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three  Decision  to  bo 
months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both  sides.  made,  wken, 

It  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  J^1?  w  a 
Arbitrators  who  may  assent  to  it.  ' 

The  said  tribunal  shall  first  determine  as  to  each  vessel  separately  If  Great 
whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  fulfil  any  Britain  ** 
of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  rules,  or  recognized  by  ^^J^^^ 
the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules,  may  be 
and  shall  certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the  said  vessels.     In  case  the  awarded, 
tribunal  find  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  duty  or  duties 
as  aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims 
referred  to  it ;  and  in  such  case  the  gross  sum  so  awarded  shall  be  paid 
in  coin  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  award. 

The  award  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  Award  to  be 
to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  his  Government,  and  the  other  m  duPllcate- 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Article  Yin. 

Each  Government  shall  pay  its  own  agent,  and  provide  for  the  Expenses  of 
proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it  and  of  the  Arbi-  *e  a*J)1tra- 
trator  appointed  by  it,  and  for  the  expense  of  preparing  and  submit-  be  defrayed 
ting  its  case  to  the  tribunal.    All  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
arbitration  shall  be  defrayed   by  the   two  Governments   in  equal 
moieties. 

Article  IX. 

The  Arbitrators  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  their  proceedings,  Arbitrators  to 
and  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers  to  assist  them.  keeP  a  record. 

Article  X. 

In  case  the  tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  If  Great 
duty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  and  does  not  award  a  sum  in  gross,  the  Britain  is 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  a  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  ^nda ktosb 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what  sum  i8  not 
amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  awarded, 
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board  of 
assessors  to 
be  appointed 
to  determine 
claims. 


Board,  when 
to  meet. 
Members  to 
subscribe  a 
declaration. 


Decision, 
when  and  how 
given. 

Claims,  when 
to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Report  of 
assessors ; 


how  to  be 
made  and  to 
whom  de- 
livered. 

Awards,  when 
and  where  to 
be  paid. 

Clerks. 
Expenses. 


States  on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure,  as  to  each 
vessel  according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the 
Arbitrators. 

The  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  :  One  member 
thereof  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
mfember  thereof  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one 
member  thereof  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  Washington 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  happening 
from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  such  nominations  the  Board  of  Assessors 
shall  be  organized  in  Washington,  with  power  to  hold  their  sittings 
there,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston.     The  members  thereof  shall 
severally  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and 
carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  ac- 
cording to  justice  and  equity,  all  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  proceed,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe, to  the  investigation  of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to 
them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  examine  and 
decide  upon  them  in  such  order  and  manner  as  they  may  think  proper, 
but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  respectively.     They  shall  be  bound  to  hear  on  each  separate 
claim,  if  required,  one  person  on  behalf  of  each  government,  as  counsel 
or  agent.     A  majority  of  the  Assessors  in  each  case  shall  be  sufficient 
for  a  decision. 

The  decision  of  the  Assessors  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively  and  dated. 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Assessors  within  six  months 
from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting;  but  they  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  extend  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  any  claim  to  a  further 
period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Assessors  shall  report  to  each  government  at  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  first  meeting  the  amount 
of  claims  decided  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  such  report ;  if  further 
claims  then  remain  undecided,  they  shall  make  a  further  report  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  first  meeting ; 
and  in  case  any  claims  remain  undetermined  at  that  time,  they  shall 
make  a  final  report  within  a  further  period  of  six  months. 

The  report  or  reports  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy 
thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  copy  thereof  to  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  at  Washington. 

All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  under  this  article  shall 
be  payable  at  Washington,  in  coin,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
delivery  of  each  report. 

The  Board  of  Assessors  may  employ  such  clerks  as  they  shall  think 
necessary. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  two  governments,  and  paid 'from  time  to  time,  as  maybe  found 
expedient  on  the  production  of  accounts  certified  by  the  Board.  The 
remuneration  of  the  Assessors  shall  also  .be  paid  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties  in  a  similar  manner. 


Decisions  of 
the  arbitra- 
tors and 


Article  XI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  and  of  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
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should  such  Board  be  appointed,  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  assessors  to 
of  all  the  claims  hereinbef ore  referred  to ;  and  further  engage  that  t»  fin*1* 
every  such  claim,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  pre-  Claims  not 
sented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  Tribunal  or  Pr®?entejM° 
Board,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fi^^^led 
Tribunal  or  Board,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred, 
and  thenceforth  inadmissible. 

Article  XII. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of  Certain  claims 
corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United  fif  n®Tr^an 
States,  upon  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  arising  out  of  acts  d^ms)  against 
committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  either  govern- 
during  the  period  between  the  13th  of  April,  1861,  and  the  9th  of  menttobe 
April,  1865,  inclusive,  not  being  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  referred  to 

vessels  referred  to  in  Article  I.  of  this  treaty,  and  all  claims,  with  the  ^SfJ5^!" 
t»t  i  •  .  *  «  .      .  i.     missioners. 

like  exception,  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies  or  private  indi- 
viduals, subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  during  the  same  period, 
which  may  have  been  presented  to  either  government  for  its  interposi- 
tion with  the  other,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  as  well  as  any 
other  such  claims  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time  specified  in 
Article  XIV.  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  referred  to  three  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say :  One  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly;  and  in  case  the  third 
Commissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at 
Washington  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  In  case  of  the  death, 
absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any 
Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment ; 
the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated 
from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington  at  the  earliest  Their  powers 
convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named ;  and  shall,  and  duties, 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  decla- 
ration that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  all 
such  claims  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively ;  and 
such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Article  XTTT. 

The  Commissioners  shall  then  forthwith  proceed  to  the  investigation  Claims  to  be 
of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to  them.  They  shall  investigate  investigated*. 
and  decide  such  claims  in  such  order  and  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be 
furnished  oy  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  governments.  They  shall 
be  bound  to  receive  and  consider  all  written  documents  or  statements 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective 
governments  in  support  of,  or  in  answer  to,  any  claim,  and  to  hear,  if 
required,  one  person  on  each  side  on  behalf  of  each  government,  as 
counsel  or  agent  for  such  government,  on  each  and  every  separate 
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decide. 


A  majority  to  claim.     A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  sufficient  for  an 
a^^  award  in  each  case.     The  award  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in 

writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioners  assenting  to  it.  It 
shall  be  competent  for  each  government  to  name  one  person  to  attend 
the  Commissioners  as  its  agent,  to  present  and  support  claims  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  connected  .with  the  investigation  and  decision 
thereof. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  hereby  engage  to  consider  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive  upon  each 
claim  decided  upon  by  them,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decisions 
without  any  objection,  evasion  or  delay  whatsoever. 


Decisions  to 
be  final. 


Claims,  when 
to  be  pre- 
sented to  the 
commis- 
sioners. 


When  to  be 
decided. 


Awards,  when 
to  be  paid. 


Records. 
Secretary. 

Expenses. 


Chargeable 
on  awards. 


Decision  of 
commis- 
sioners to  be 
final  upon  all 
claims  that 
might  have 
been  pre* 
sented. 


ARTICLE  xrv*. 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners  within  six 
months  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  unless  in  any  case  where 
reasons  for  delay  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  then,  and  in  any  such  case,  the  period  for  presenting 
the  claim  may  be  extended  by  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months  longer. 

The  Commissioners  shall  be  bound  to  examine  and  decide  upon  every 
claim  within  two  years  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting.  It  shall  be 
competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  any 
claim  has  or  has  not  been  duly  made,  preferred,  and  laid  before  them, 
either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  treaty. 

Abticle  XV. 

All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners  on 
account  of  any  claim  shall  be  paid  by  the  one  government  to  the  other, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  final 
award,  without  interest,  and  without  any  deduction  save  as  specified 
in  Article  XVI.  of  this  treaty. 

Abticle  XVI. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct 
minutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and 
may  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer 
or  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
come  before  them. 

Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  agent  or 
counsel.  All  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  Commission,  including  contingent  ex- 
penses, shall  be  defrayed  by  a  rateable  deduction  on  the  amount  of 
the  sums  awarded  by  the  Commissioners,  provided  always  that  such 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sums  so 
awarded. 

Article  XVII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  tho 
proceedings  of  this  Commission  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement 
of  all  Buch  claims  as  are  mentioned  in  Article  XII.  of  this  treaty  upon 
either  government ;  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim,  whether 
or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  pre- 
ferred, or  laid  before  the  said  Commission,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commission,  be  considered 
and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  thenceforth  inadmissible. 
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Abticle  XVIII. 

[It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the  Rights  of  the 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  Convention  S^JjW?  of 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  $£^1^ 
the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  sea 
certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  fisheries  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  ^"P™11  wi*h 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  Jj^jj^ 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every       Jec  8* 
kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the 
several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that,  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with 
British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in 
their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  S1?^(211ai1* 
the  sea  fishery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  J^^f^f8 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  British  fisher- 
exclusively  for  British  fishermen.  men. 

Abticle  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  ^hte  of 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the     "j^t  ' 
liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  cer^nlMted 
treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-  States  sea 
coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  fisheries. 
of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or 
with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any 
part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  Salmon  and 
the  sea  fishery,  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  shad  fisheries 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  re8erved* 
for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  ap-  Certain  places 
pointed  under  the  First  Article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  reserved  from 
and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  ^e^aiOD' 
upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  United  fiaLmg. 
States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  under  that 
treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  Articles.     In  case  any  question 
should  arise  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus 
designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
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and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  First  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1854. 

Article  XXI. 

Certain  nah-        It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXTLT. 

oil  and  fish  to'  0f  this  treaty,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland 

dutv  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in 

^'  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 

Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted 

into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty]  (m). 


Commis- 
sioners to 
determine  the 
compensation, 
if  any,  to  be 
paid  bj 
United  States 
for  privileges 
granted  by- 
Art.  XVIII. 


Commis- 
sioners how  to 
be  appointed. 


When  and 
whereto 
meet;  their 

Sowers  and 
uties. 


Agent  for 
each  govern- 
ment. 


Article  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those 
accorded  by  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty  to  the  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
as  stated  in  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any 
compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  said  Commissioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such 
award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say :  One  Commissioner 
shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  when  this  Article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Com- 
missioner shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  In  case  of  the 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appoint- 
ment, the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  oeing 
calculated  from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  in 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after 
they  have  been  respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any 
business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  im- 
partially and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and 
equity ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
attend  the  Commission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Commission. 


(m)  [As  to  these  Articles,  see  ante,  §  180a.] 
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Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commis-  Proceedings 
sioners  appointed  under  Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  this  Treaty  before  these 
shall  determine.     They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written  o?111111^- 
testimony  as  either  government  may  present.     If  either  party  shall  ^b^Tcon-^* 
offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-exami-  duoted. 
nation,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  Documents 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  pos-  aad  papers, 
session,  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the 
other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a 
copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the 
Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Commissioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  Cases  to  be 
from  the  date  of  the  organisation  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis-  closed  in  six 
sioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there-  months« 
after.     The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  for  three  Awards, 
months  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissioners  under 
the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII.  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  Records, 
or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  ap- 
point and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers, 
to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before 
them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  Expenses, 
and  agent  or  counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two 
governments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XXVI. 

The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,  Navigation  of 
from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form  the  St.  Law- 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  j**06  *°  ** 
shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such 
privilege  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascend-  Other  rivers, 
ing  and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  for  ever  remain 
free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
any  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory  not 
inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Abtiole  XXVII. 

The  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the  Use  in  oom- 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  mon  of  certain 
United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  oa~f  *°  ** 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  urgoa" 
Dominion,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  engages  that  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats'  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 

w.  3d 
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secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  tra- 
versed by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  possessions 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States. 

Abtigle  XXVLLL 
Navigation  The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years 

J*  L^6  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the 

^Mdu*M1,  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  tne  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor- 
dering thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

Through  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXHE. 

transit ;°*         of  this  treaty,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
fnoneoona^r  New  York'  Boston»  and  'PaxOaai,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United 
and  destined     States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig- 
for  the  other,    nated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  oonveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rules, 
regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
from  such  possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without 
the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  possessions,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
governments  of  the  said  possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  from 
the  United  States  through  the  said  possessions  to  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  possessions. 

Abttcle  XXX. 

Carriage  of  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXTTT, 

joods  Iree  of  of  this  treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
d? **  k?m  one  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from 
another  in  one  Port  or  P**06  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
the  aame  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 

country.  another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 

said :  provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  carry  in  United 
States  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
from  one  port  or  place  within  the  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  within  the  said  possessions : 
provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through  the 
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territory  of  the  United  States  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rides  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose  Export  duties, 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this 
article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
government  engages  to  urge  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  Colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article ;  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  case  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  imposed,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this 
article  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of  Suspension  of 
carrying  granted  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  MajeBty  J^686?"!?" 
under  this  article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time  ulited^tates. 
deprive  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in 
the  said  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  as  provided  in  Article  XXVII. 

Article  XXXI. 

The  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge  Duty  on 
upon  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  legislature  of  h™0**  <*"*  "* 
New  Brunswick  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duly,  shall  be  levied  on  Jhippedto  the 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  United  States, 
territory  in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  Eiver  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
And,  in  case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  be  levied  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  Buspend  the  right  of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under 
Article  XXX.  of  this  treaty  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other 
duty  may  be  levied. 

Abtiglb  xxxn. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  Provisions  of 
XVIH.  to  XXY.  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  A^8-^11^ 
of  Newfoundland  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.    But  if  the  Imperial  ^^^  to ' 
parliament,  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  congress  of  the  Newfound- 
united  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their  land, 
laws  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this 
article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by 
law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall 
not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this  treaty. 

abticle  xxxm. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII.  to  XXV.,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX.  Arte.  XVIII. 
of  this  treaty,  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  ^L?^^^nd 
them  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  parliament  whe^  to  ta^e 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  legislature  effect. 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.    Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said 
articles  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
at  which  they  may  come  into  operation ;  and  further  until  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same ;  each 
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of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice 
to  the  other  at  the  end  or  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time 
afterward  (a). 

Aeticlb  XXXIV. 

Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  the  United  States 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  that  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
from  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  up  to  which 
it  had  already  been  ascertained,  should  be  continued  westward  along 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude  "  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly, 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  " ;  and  whereas  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  determine  that  portion  of  the  boundary 
which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  aforesaid  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  same ;  and  whereas  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  claims  that  such  boundary  line  should,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  above  recited,  be  run  through  the  Rosario  Straits, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  claims  that  it  should  run 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro,  it  is  agreed  that  the  respective  claims  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having  regard  to  the 
above-mentioned  article  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  decide  thereupon, 
finally  and  without  appeal,  which  of  those  claims  is  most  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  June  15, 1846. 

Article  XXXV. 

The  award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive;  and  full  effect  shall  be 
given  to  such  award  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  what- 
soever. Such  decision  shall  be  given  in  writing  and  dated ;  it  shall  be 
in  whatsoever  form  His  Majesty  may  choose  to  adopt ;  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  respectively,  who  may  be  actually  at 
Berlin,  and  shall  be  considered  as  operative  from  the  day  of  the  date 
of  the  delivery  thereof . 

Abticlb  XXXVI. 

Oases  of  the         The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied 

be  laldbef8  *°  ^7        evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  same,  shall  be  laid  before  His 

the  arbitrator .  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 

the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  and  a  copy  of  such  case 

and  evidence  shall  be  communicated  by  each  party  to  the  other  through 

their  respective  representatives  at  Berlin. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may  include  in  the  evidence  to  be 
considered  by  the  Arbitrator  such  documents,  official  correspondence, 
and  other  official  or  public  statements  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
reference  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  die  support  of  their  re- 
spective cases. 

After  the  written  or  printed  case  shall  have  been  communicated  by 
each  party  to  the  other,  each  party  shall  have  the  power  of  drawing  up 
and  laving  before  the  Arbitrator  a  second  and  definitive  statement,  u 
it  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  the  case  of  the  other  party  so  oommu- 

(<*)  [See  36  &  36  Viot.  c.  45]. 
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nicated,  which,  definitive  statement  shall  be  so  laid  before  the  Arbi- 
trator, and  also  be  mutually  communicated  in  the  same  manner  as 
aforesaid,  by  each  party  to  the  other,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  laying  the  first  statement  of  the  case  before  the  Arbitrator. 

Article  xxxvn. 

If,  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator,  either  party  shall  specify  Papers  and 
or  allude  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession  documents, 
without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party 
thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof, 
and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  Arbitrator,  to 

S  reduce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  adduced  as  evi- 
ence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Arbitrator 
may  require.  And  if  the  Arbitrator  should  desire  further  elucidation 
or  evidence  with  regard  to  any  point  contained  in  the  statements  laid 
before  him,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require  it  from  either  party,  and 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hear  one  counsel  or  agent  for  each  party,  in 
relation  to  any  matter,  and  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he 
may  think  fit. 

Abtioxb  xxxvm. 

The  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United  States  and  Agents  of 
of  Great  Britain  at  Berlin,  respectively,  shall  be  considered  as  the  each  govern- 
agents  of  their  respective  governments  to  conduct  their  cases  before  mm  * 
the  Arbitrator,  who  shall  be  requested  to  address  all  his  communica- 
tions, and  give  all  his  notices,  to  such  representatives  or  other  public 
J  aits,  who  shall  represent  their  respective  governments  generally  in 
matters  connected  with  the  arbitration. 

Article  XXXIX. 

It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Arbitrator  to  proceed  in  the  said  arbi-  Proceedings 
tration,  and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  as  and  when  he  shall  see  fit,  of  the  arbi- 
either  in  person,  or  by  a  person  or  persons  named  by  him  for  that  trator- 
purpose,  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  either  or  both  agents,  and 
either  orally  or  by  written  discussion  or  otherwise. 

Article  XL. 

The  Arbitrator  may,  if  he  think  fit,  appoint  a  secretary  or  clerk  for  Secretary  or 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  arbitration,  at  such  rate  of  remuneration  d6*. 
as  he  snail  think  proper.     This  and  all  other  expenses  of  and  con- 
nected with  the  said  arbitration,  shall  be  provided  for  as  hereinafter 
stipulated. 

Abtigle  XLI. 
The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  deliver,  together  with  his  Expenses, 
award,  an  account  of  all  the  costs  and  expenses  which  he  may  have  ho^tol)e 
been  put  to  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  shall  forthwith  be  repaid  p     ' 
by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XLTT. 

The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  give  his  award  in  writing  as  Form  of 
early  as  convenient  after  the  whole  case  on  each  side  shall  have  been  award, 
laid  before  him,  and  to  deliver  one  copy  thereof  to  each  of  the  said 
agents. 

Article  XLUL 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Batifications. 
United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate  thereof,  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty  ;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  either  at  Washington  or  at  London  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  Duplicate  at  Washington  the  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1871. 


[L.S." 

Hamilton  Fish. 

"L.8." 

ROBT.    0.    SOHBNCX. 

"L.S." 

Samuel  Nelson. 

"L.S.] 

Ebenezee  Rockwoqd  Ho 

"L.8." 

Geo.  H.  Williams. 

"l.s: 

De  Grey  and  Rtpon. 

"l.s: 

Stafford  H.  Northootb. 

x.s: 

Edwd.  Thornton. 

T-.S." 

John  A.  Magdonald. 

'L.S." 

MOTTNTAQUE  BERNARD. 

APPENDIX  F. 


EXTEAOTS  FROM  TREATIES  RELATING  TO  TURKEY,  AND 
TURKISH  WATERS  (a). 

1.  Peace  of  the  Pruth,  21st  July,  1711.    Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  IV. 

That  for  the  future,  with  the  exception  of  merchants  who  travel,  the 
Czar  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  one  to  reside  at  Constantinople 
under  the  name  of  Ambassador  or  Minister  (6). 

2.  Peace  of  Belgrade,  ISth  Sept.,  1739.    Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  HE. 

The  fortress  of  Azof  shall  be  entirely  demolished ;  and  to  ensure 
the  peace  in  a  manner  more  solid  and  lasting,  the  territory  of  the  said 
fortress,  according  to  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  1700,  shall 
remain  unoccupied,  and  shall  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  two 
Empires.  As  equivalent  for  this,  Russia  shall  be  allowed  to  construct 
a  new  fortress  near  the  Circassian  island  opposite  Azof,  which  island, 
situated  on  the  River  Tanais,  is  the  ancient  frontier  of  Russia ;  and, 
reciprocally  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  shall  be  permitted 
them  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  Cuban  opposite  Azof,  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  which  shall  be  made  of  the  situation  of  the 
two  said  fortresses  by  the  Commissioners  named  by  the  two  parties, 
with  whose  judgment  and  discretion  the  matter  shall  rest :  and,  more- 
over, with  the  condition  that  the  ancient  fortress  of  Taganrog  (already 
demolished)  shall  not  be  rebuilt,  and  that  Russia  shall  not  be  able, 
neither  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  nor  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  construct  and 
possess  a  fleet  and  other  vessels. 


(a)  [The  following  and  many  other      0.  1963J 
Treaties  on  the  same  subjects  are  pub-  (b)  [This   was 

lished  in  Pari.  Papers,   1878  (No.  16)      Treaty  in  1720.] 


revoked  by    another 
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Aktiole  IX. 

Commerce shall  be  allowed  to  merchants,  subjects  oi  the 

Sublime  Porte,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  it  freely  in  all  the 
X&ussias,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  merchants  of  other  Powers,  and  on 
the  payment  of  the  same  duties.  And,  reciprocally,  all  merchants, 
subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  as  freely 
their  commerce  in  the  states  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  But  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  shall  be  done  on 
vessels  belonging  to  Turks. 

3.  Treaty  of  Kutschouc-Kainardji,  10th  July,  1774.     Russia  and 

Turkey. 

Aktiole  XL 

For  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  two  Empires  there  shall 
be  a  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  for  the  merchant  ships  belonging 
to  the  two  contracting  Powers  in  all  the  seas  which  wash  their  shores, 
&c.,  &c. 

4.  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  5th  Jan.,  1809.     England  and  Turkey. 

Article  XI. 

Ab  ships  of  war  have  at  all  times  been  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Canal  of  Constantinople,  viz.,  in  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  as  this  ancient  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  in  future  to  be  observed  by  every  Power  in  time  of  peace,  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain  promises  on  its  part  to  conform  to  this  principle. 

5.  In  1822  the  Porte  notified  that  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  was 
closed  to  the  ships  of  those  nations  that  had  not  acquired  the  right  of 
passing  through  by  Treaty. 

6.  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  14th  Sept.,  1829.     Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  YII. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages,  moreover,  to  take  especial  care  that  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  particularly,  shall  be  impeded  in 
no  manner  whatsoever.  For  this  purpose  it  admits  and  declares  the 
passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  the  Dardanelles,  to 
be  entirely  free  and  open  to  Russian  vessels  under  the  merchant  flag, 
laden  or  in  ballast,  whether  they  come  from  the  Black  Sea  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether,  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean,  they  wish  to  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  such  vessels,  pro- 
vided they  be  merchant  ships,  whatever  their  size  and  tonnage,  shall 
be  exposed  to  no  hindrance  or  annoyance  of  any  kind,  as  above  pro- 
vided. 

7.  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,   Sth  July,   1833.     Russia  and   Turkey. 

Secret  Article. 

In  virtue  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  First  Article  of  the  patent 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  concluded  between  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  are 
bound  to  afford  to  each  other  mutually  substantial  aid,  and  the  most 
efficacious  assistance  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Nevertheless,  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  wish- 
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ing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Porte  the  expense  and  inconvenience  which 
might  be  occasioned  to  it  by  affording  substantial  aid,  will  not  ask  for 
that  aid  if  circumstances  should  place  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  it,  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  in  place  of  the 
aid  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  of  the  patent  treaty,  shall  confine  its  action  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  closing  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war  to 
enter  therein  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

The  present  separate  and  Secret  Article  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  value  as  if  it  was  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
of  this  day. 

England  and  France  protested  against  this  Secret  Article  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  to  them. 

8.  Convention  of  London,  18 th  July,  1841.     England,  Austria,  France, 

Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 

Article  I. 

His  Highness,  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established 
as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all 
times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His  Highness  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of 
war  into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  Majesties,  the  Queen,  &c.,  &c,  on  the  other  part,  engage 
to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Abticle  II. 

It  is  understood  that  in  recording  the  inviolability  of  the  ancient  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  Sultan 
reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  Firmans  of  Passage  for 
light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed  as  is  usual  in 
the  service  of  the  Missions  of  Foreign  Powers. 

TEEATY  OF  PARIS. 

9.  General  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France, 

Prussia,  Eussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.     Signed  at   Paris,   30M 

March,  1856. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God. 
Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Bussias,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
animated  by  a  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
wishing  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complications  which  occasioned  it, 
resolved  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  to  the  bases  on  which  peace  might  be  re-established  and 
consolidated,  by  securing,  through  effectual  and  reciprocal  guaranties, 
the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Articles  I.  to  VI.  refer  to  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territories,  the 
restoration  of  Sebastopol,  &c,  to  Eussia,  and  of  Kara  to  Turkey,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  amnesty  to  be  granted  by  each 
of  the  Powers  to  those  of  their  subjects  who  might  have  been  compro- 
mised by  any  participation  in  the  war  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
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Abtiole  YJJL. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
declare  the  Sublime  Forte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Public  Law  and  System  (concert)  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties 
engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict 
observance  of  that  engagement;  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider 
any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest. 

Article  YEE. 

If  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Forte  and  one  or  more  of 
the  other  signing  Powers  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  each  of  such 
Powers,  before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an 
extremity  by  means  of  their  mediation. 

Article  IX. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  having,  in  his  constant  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  issued  a  Firman,  which,  while  amelio- 
rating their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records 
his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  Empire, 
and  wishing  to  give  a  further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect, 
has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties  the  said  Firman, 
emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign  will. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  high  value  of  this  communi- 
cation. It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the 
said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in 
the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  Empire. 

Article  X. 

The  Convention  of  13th  of  July,  1841,  which  maintains  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been  revised  by  common 
consent. 

The  Act  concluded  for  that  purpose,  and  in  oonf ormity  with  that 
principle,  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  is  and  remains  an- 
nexed to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it 
formed  an  integral  part  thereof. 

Abtiole  XI. 

The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized ;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity 
interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts, 
or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV. 
and  XIX.  of  the  present  Treaty  (c). 

Article  XII. 

Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea,  shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  health, 

(*)  [Abrogated  on  the  13th  March,  1871.] 
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customs,  and  police,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  development 
of  commercial  transactions. 

In  order  to  afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  every 
nation  the  security  which  is  desired,  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Forte 
will  admit  Consuls  into  their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  Xlll. 

The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms  of  Article 
XI.,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  military- 
maritime  arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless ;  in  con- 
sequence, His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establish  or  to  ra^nfAiir 
upon  that  coast  any  military-maritime  arsenal  (rf). 

Article  XIV. 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Sultan 
having  concluded  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  settling  Hie  force 
and  the  number  of  light  vessels,  necessary  for  the  service  of  their 
coasts,  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea, 
that  Convention  is  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thereof.  It 
cannot  be  either  annulled  or  modified  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers 
signing  the  present  Treaty  (d). 

Articles  XV.  to  XIX.  provide  for  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

Article  XX. 

In  exchange  for  the  towns,  ports,  and  territories  enumerated  in 
Article  IV.  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  consents  to  the  rectification  of  his  frontier  in 
Bessarabia. 

The  new  frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Black  Sea,  one  kilometre  to 
the  east  of  the  Lake  Bourna  Sola,  shall  run  perpendicularly  to  the 
Akerman  Road,  shall  follow  that  road  to  the  Val  de  Trajan,  pass  to 
the  south  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of  the  River  Yalpuck  to  the 
Height  of  Saratsika,  and  terminate  at  Katamori  on  the  Pruth.  Above 
that  point  the  old  frontier  between  the  two  Empires  shall  not  undergo 
any  modification  («). 

Delegates  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  fix,  in  its  details,  the  line 
of  the  new  frontier. 

Article  XXI. 

The  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Principality 
of  Moldavia,  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  to  the  Principalities ;  and  during  the  space  of  three  years  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  transfer  their  domicile  elsewhere,  disposing 
freely  of  their  property. 

Abtiole  XXII. 

The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  under  the  guarantee  of 

{d)  [Abrogated  in  1871.]  and  the  following  articles  relating  to 

(e)  [This  territory  was  given  back  to  Roumania  and  Servia  were  at  the  same 
Russia  in  1878  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,      time  annulled.] 
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the  Contracting  Powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they 
are  in  possession.  No  exclusive  protection  shall  be  exercised  over 
them  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 

There  shall  be  no  separate  right  of  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

Article  XXHL 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  preserve  to  the  said  Principalities 
an  independent  and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of 
worship,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  navigation.         

The  rest  of  Article  XXTTL,  and  Articles  XXIV.  to  XXVII.,  refer 
to  the  internal  condition  of  the  Principalities. 

Amicus  XXVEX 

The  Principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to  hold  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  conformity  with  the  Imperial  Hats  which  fix  and  determine 
its  rights  and  immunities  placed  henceforward  under  the  collective 
guarantee  of  the  Contracting  Powers. 

In  consequence  the  said  Principality  shall  preserve  its  independence 
and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  legis- 
lation, of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

The  right  of  garrison  of  the  Sublime  Porte  as  stipulated  by  anterior 
regulations,  is  maintained  (/).  No  armed  intervention  can  take  place 
in  Servia  without  previous  agreement  between  the  High  Contracting 
Powers. 

Article  XX  X. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  and  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  Asia, 
such  as  it  legally  existed  before  the  rupture  (g). 

By  Articles  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  it  was  agreed  that  Eussian  terri- 
tory should  be  evacuated  by  the  allied  troops,  and  that  commerce 
should  continue  as  before  between  the  parties,  and  in  other  matters 
their  subjects  should  be  respectively  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation. 

Straits  Convention — Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus. 

10.  Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Sardinia  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other  part, 
respecting  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Signed  at  Paris,  30th  March,  1856. 

Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established 
as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all 
times,  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His  Majesty  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war 
into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  (the  sovereigns  of  the  Contracting  Parties)  on 
the  other  part  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

(/)  [Thia   right  was  renounced  by  fa)  [Abrogated  in  1878.] 

Turkey  on  the  10th  April,  1867.] 
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Abtiole  n. 

The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  Firmans 
of  Passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  Missions  of  foreign  Powers. 

Article  HE. 

The  same  exception  applies  to  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war  which 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  is  authorized  to  station  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not  to 
exceed  two  for  each  Power. 

Guaranty  op  Integrity  of  Ottoman  Empire. 

11.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France,  guaranteeing  the 
Independence  and  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Signed  at 
Paris,  Uth  April,  1856. 

Article  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  guarantee,  jointly  and  severally,  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  recorded  in  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856. 

Article  II. 

Any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  Treaty  will  be  con* 
sidered  by  the  Powers  signing  the  present  Treaty  as  a  casus  belli. 
They  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the 
measures  which  have  become  necessary,  and  will  without  delay 
determine  among  themselves  as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  or 
naval  forces. 

Naval  Force  in  the  Black  Sea. 

12.  Convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey  limiting  their  Naval  Force  in 

the  Black  Sea.    Signed  at  Paris,  30M  March,  1856  (A). 

Article  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  not  to  have  in  the 
Black  Sea  any  other  vessels  of  war  than  those  of  which  the  number, 
the  force,  and  the  dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

Article  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  each  to  main- 
tain in  that  Sea,  six  steam  vessels  of  50  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of 
flotation,  of  a  tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  four  light 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  200  tons 
each. 

Inviolability  of  Treaties. 

13.  Declaration  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  North 

Germany,  Russia,  and   Turkey,  as   to  non-alteration   of  Treaties 

without  consent  of  Contracting  Parties.     London,   17th  January, 

1871. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  North  Germany,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of 

Great  Britain,  of  Italy,  of  Russia,  and  of  Turkey,  assembled  to-day  in 


(A)  [Abrogated  13th  March,  1871.] 
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Conference,  recognise  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a 
treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

Treaty  of  London,  1871. 

14.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Germany  {Prussia), 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  Revision  of  certain  Stipulations 
of  the  Treaties  of  SO th  March,  1856,  relative  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube.     Signed  at  London,  ISth  March,  1871. 

Article  I. 

Articles  XI.,  XHL,  and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th 
March,  1856,  as  well  as  the  Special  Convention  concluded  between 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  annexed  to  the  said  Article  XIV., 
are  abrogated,  and  replaced  by  the  following  Article. 

Article  II. 

The  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus,  such  as  it  has  been  established  by  the  separate  Con- 
vention of  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  is  maintained,  with  power  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in  case  the  Sublime  Porte 
should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  March,  1856. 

Article  UL 

The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  all  nations. 

The  remaining  Articles  of  this  Treaty  (Arts.  IV.  to  IX.)provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  neutrality  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  A 
separate  Treaty  was  also  signed  by  Eussia  and  Turkey  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1871,  by  which  the  former  Treaty  of  the  80th  of  March,  1856, 
between  these  two  States,  was  abrogated. 


TREATY  OF  BERLIN,  1878. 

15.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Turkey.     Signed  at  Berlin,  13th  July,  1878. 

Abtiole  I. 

Bulgaria  is  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality 
under  the  suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan ;  it  will  have 
a  Christian  Government  «nd  a  national  militia. 

Abtiole  II. 
[Boundaries  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria]  (t). 

Article  HE. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and 
confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  No 
member  of  the  Reigning  Dynasties  of  the  Great  European  Powers  may 
be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 


(«)  [See  j  70h,  ante.] 
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In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the  new 
Prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same 
forms. 

Aktiolb  IV. 

An  Assembly  of  Notables  of  Bulgaria,  convoked  at  Tirnovo,  shall, 
before  the  election  of  the  Prince,  draw  up  "the  Organic  Law  of  the 
Principality. 

In  the  districts  where  Bulgarians  are  intermixed  with  Turkish, 
Roumanian,  Greek,  or  other  populations,  the  rights  and  interests  of 
these  populations  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  regards  the 
elections  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  Organic  Law. 

Abtiole  Y. 

The  following  points  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of 
Bulgaria : — 

The  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall  not  be  alleged 
against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity  in  matters 
relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to 
public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  are 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  to  foreigners, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion of  the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

Akticlb  VI. 

The  provisional  administration  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Imperial  Eussian  Commissary  until  the  completion  of  the 
Organic  Law.  An  Imperial  Turkish  Commissary,  as  well  as  the 
Consuls  delegated  ad  hoc  by  the  other  Powers,  signatory  of  the  present 
Treaty,  shall  be  called  to  assist  him  so  as  to  control  the  working  of  this 
provisional  rigime.  In  case  of  disagreement  amongst  the  Consular 
Delegates,  the  vote  of  the  majority  shall  be  accepted,  and  in  case  of  a 
divergence  between  the  majority  and  the  Imperial  Russian  Commissary 
or  the  Imperial  Turkish  Commissary,  the  Representatives  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  at  Constantinople,  assembled  in  Conference,  shall  give 
their  decision. 

Article  VJLL. 

The  provisional  riaime  shall  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  period  of 
nine  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

When  the  Organic  Law  is  completed,  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  shall  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  Prince 
shall  have  been  installed,  the  new  organization  shall  be  put  into  force, 
and  the  Principality  shall  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  autonomy. 

Abticle  vm. 

The  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  of  Navigation,  as  well  as  all  the 
Conventions  and  arrangements  concluded  between  Foreign  Powers  and 
the  Porte,  and  now  in  force,  are  maintained  in  the  Principality  of 
Bulgaria,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  them  with  regard  to  any 
Power  without  its  previous  consent. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in  Bulgaria  on  goods  passing 
through  that  Principality. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  and  commerce  of  all  the  Powers  shall  be 
treated  in  the  Principality  on  a  footing  of  strict  equality. 
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The  immunities  and  privileges  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
Consular  jurisdiction  and  protection  as  established  by  the  Capitulations 
and  usages,  shall  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have 
been  modified  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Abticxe  IX. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  which  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
shall  pay  to  the  Suzerain  Court — such  amount  being  paid  into  what- 
ever bank  the  Porte  may  hereafter  designate — shall  be  fixed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Powers  Signatory  of  the  present  Treaty  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  new  organization.  This 
tribute  shall  be  calculated  on  the  mean  revenue  of  the  territory  of  the 
Principality. 

As  Bulgaria  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  Powers  fix  the  tribute  they  shall  take  into  consideration  what 
portion  of  that  debt  can,  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  proportion,  be  assigned 
to  the  Principality. 

Article  X. 

Bulgaria  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  in 
its  undertakings  and  obligations  towards  the  Rustchuk-Varna  Bailway 
Company,  dating  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty.  The  settlement  of  the  previous  accounts  is  reserved  for  an 
understanding  between  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Government  of  the 
Principality,  and  the  administration  of  this  Company. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  likewise,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  takes 
the  place  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  engagements  which  the  latter  has 
contracted,  as  well  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  towards  the  Company 
for  working  the  railways  of  European  Turkey  in  respect  to  the  comple- 
tion and  connection,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  situated  in 
its  territory. 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions  shall 
be  concluded  between  Austria-Hungary,  the  Porte,  Servia,  and  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Article  XI. 

The  Ottoman  army  shall  no  longer  remain  in  Bulgaria ;  all  the  old 
fortresses  shall  be  razed  at  the  expense  of  the  Principality  within  one 
year  or  sooner  if  possible ;  the  local  Government  shall  immediately  take 
steps  for  their  demolition,  and  shall  not  construct  fresh  ones. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  have  the  right  of  disposing  as  it  likes  of  the 
war  material  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Government 
which  may  have  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube  already 
evacuated  in  virtue  of  the  Armistice  of  the  31st  January,  as  well  as  of 
those  in  the  strongholds  of  Shumla  and  Varna. 

Article  XII. 

Mussulman  proprietors  or  others  who  may  take  up  their  abode  out- 
side the  Principality  may  continue  to  hold  there  their  real  property,  by 
farming  it  out,  or  having  it  administered  by  third  parties. 

A  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle,  within 
a  period  of  two  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  alienation, 
working,  or  use  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State  and  religious  foundations  (Vakoufs),  as  well 
as  of  the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  persons  engaged 
therein. 

Persons  belonging  to  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  who  shall  travel 
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or  dwell  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  authorities  and  laws. 

Article  XTTI. 

A  province  is  formed  south  of  the  Balkans  which  will  take  the  name 
of  "Eastern  Roumelia,"  and  will  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  It  shall  have  a  Christian 
Governor-General. 

Article  XIV. 

[Boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Roumelia.] 

Aetiole  XV. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall  have  the  right  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  the  province  by  erecting  forti- 
fications on  those  frontiers,  and  maintaining  troops  there. 

Internal  order  is  maintained  in  Eastern  Boumelia  by  a  native 
gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 

In  forming  these  corps,  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
Sultan,  regard  shall  be  paid  in  the  different  localities  to  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants'. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  undertakes  not  to  employ  irregular 
troops,  such  as  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians,  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
frontiers.  The  regular  troops  detailed  for  this  service  must  not  in 
any  case  be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  When  they  pass  through  the 
province  they  shall  not  make  a  stay  there. 

AeticleXVI. 

The  Governor-General  shall  have  the  right  of  summoning  the  Otto* 
man  troops  in  the  event  of  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  pro- 
vince being  threatened.  In  such  an  eventuality  the  Sublime  Porte 
shall  inform  the  Representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  of 
such  a  decision,  as  well  as  of  the  exigencies  which  justify  it. 

Aetiole  X  vn. 

The  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

Aeticle  xvm. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  a  European  Commission  shall  be  formed  to  arrange,  in  concert 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  organization  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  This 
Commission  will  have  to  determine,  within  three  months,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Governor-General,  as  well  as  the  administrative, 
judicial,  and  financial  system  of  the  province,  taking  as  its  basis  the 
various  laws  for  the  vilayets  and  the  proposals  made  in  the  eighth 
sitting  of  the  Conference  of  Constantinople. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  determined  on  for  Eastern  Roumelia 
shall  form  the  subject  of  an  Imperial  Firman,  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  which  it  will  communicate  to  the  Powers. 

Aetiole  XIX. 

The  European  Commission  shall  be  charged  to  administer,  in  con- 
cert  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  finances  of  the  province  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  organization, 
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Article  XX. 

The  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  international  arrangements  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  between  the  Porte  and 
foreign  Powers,  shall  apply  in  Eastern  Eoumelia  as  in  the  whole  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  immunities  and  privileges  acquired  by  foreigners, 
whatever  their  status,  shall  be  respected  in  this  province.  The  Sublime 
Porte  undertakes  to  enforce  there  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire  on 
religious  liberty  in  favour  of  all  forms  of  worship. 

Article  XXT. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  with  regard  to  the 
railways  of  Eastern  Koumelia  are  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

Article  XA II. 

The  strength  of  the  Eussian  corps  of  occupation  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Koumelia,  which  shall  be  composed  01  six  divisions  of  infantry 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  shall  not  exceed  50,000  men.  It  shall 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  country  occupied.  The  army  of 
occupation  will  preserve  its  communications  with  Russia,  not  only 
through  Eoumania,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  to  be  concluded 
between  the  two  States,  but  also  through  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Varna,  and  Bourgas,  where  it  may,  during  the  period  of  occupation, 
organize  the  necessary  depots. 

The  period  of  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Koumelia  and  Bulgaria  by 
the  Imperial  Eussian  troops  is  fixed  at  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Imperial  Eussian  Government  undertakes  that  within  a  further 
period  of  three  months  the  passage  of  its  troops  across  Eoumania  shall 
cease,  and  that  Principality  shall  be  completely  evacuated. 

Article  XXm. 

The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  scrupulously  to  apply  in  the  Island 
of  Crete  the  Organic  Law  of  1868,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
considered  equitable. 

Similar  laws  adapted  to  local  requirements,  excepting  as  regards  the 
exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  Crete,  shall  also  be  introduced 
into  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  for  which  no  special  organi- 
zation has  been  provided  by  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  depute  special  Commissions,  in  which  the 
native  element  shall  be  largely  represented,  to  settle  the  details  of  the 
new  laws  in  each  province. 

The  schemes  of  organization  resulting  from  these  labours  shall  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  which,  before  promul- 
gating the  Acts  for  putting  them  into  force,  shall  consult  the  European 
Commission  instituted  for  Eastern  Koumelia. 

Article  XXIV. 

In  the  event  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Greece  being:  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  rectification  of  frontier  suggested  in  the  13th  Protocol  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Eussia  reserve  to  themselves  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the 
two  parties  to  facilitate  negotiations. 

Article  XXV. 
The  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied  and  ad- 
ministered by  Austria-Hungary.  The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary 
w.  3  b 
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not  desiring  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  which  extends  between  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  other  side  of  Mitrovitza,  the  Ottoman  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  there.  Nevertheless,  in 
order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  new  political  state  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  freedom  and  security  of  communications,  Austria-Hungary 
reserves  the  right  of  keeping  garrisons  and  having  military  and  com- 
mercial roads  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  Vilayet  of  Bosnia. 
To  this  end  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  reserve 
to  themselves  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  details. 

Article  XX  VI. 

The  independence  of  Montenegro  is  recognized  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  by  all  those  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who  had  not  hitherto 
admitted  it. 

Article  XXVII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  are  agreed  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

In  Montenegro  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions 
shall  not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or 
incapacity  in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or 
the  exercise  of  the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality 
whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  Montenegro,  as  well  as  to  foreigners, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion of  the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their 

spiritual  chiefs.  

Article  XA.VUUL 

[The  frontiers  of  Montenegro.] 

Article  XXIX. 

Antivari  and  its  sea-board  are  annexed  to  Montenegro  under  the 
following  conditions : — 

The  districts  situated  to  the  south  of  that  territory,  in  accordance 
with  the  delimitation  above  laid  down,  as  far  as  the  Boyana,  including 
Dulcinjo,  shall  be  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  Commune  of  Spica,  as  far  as  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
territory  indicated  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  frontiers,  shall  be 
incorporated  with  Dalmatia. 

Montenegro  shall  have  full  and  complete  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  Boyana.  No  fortifications  shall  be  constructed  on  the  course  of 
that  river  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  local  defence  of  the 
stronghold  of  Scutari,  and  they  shall  not  extend  beyond  a  distance  of 
6  kilom.  from  that  town.     . 

Montenegro  shall  have  neither  ships  of  war  nor  flag  of  war. 

The  port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montenegro  shall  remain 
closed  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations. 

The  fortifications  situated  on  Montenegrin  territory  between  the  lake 
and  the  coast  shall  be  razed,  and  none  shall  be  rebuilt  within  this  zone. 

The  administration  of  the  maritime  and  sanitary  police,  both  at  Anti- 
vari and  along  the  coast  of  Montenegro,  shall  be  carried  out  by  Austria- 
Hungary  by  means  of  light  coast-guard  boats. 

Montenegro  shall  adopt  the  maritime  code  in  force  in  Dalmatia.  On 
.  her  side  Austria-Hungary  undertakes  to  grant  Consular  protection  to 
the  Montenegrin  merchant  flag. 

Montenegro  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary 
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on  the  right  to  construct  and  keep  up  across  the  new  Montenegrin 
territory  a  road  and  a  railway. 

Absolute  freedom  of  communication  shall  be  guaranteed  on  these 
roads. 

Abtiole  XXX. 

Mussulmans  or  others  possessing  property  in  the  territories  annexed 
to  Montenegro,  who  may  wish  to  take  up  their  residence  outside  the 
Principality,  can  retain  their  real  properly  either  by  farming  it  out,  or 
by  having  it  administered  by  third  parties. 

No  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  expropriated  otherwise  than  by  legal 
process  for  the  public  welfare,  and  with  a  previous  indemnity. 

A  Turco-Montenegrin  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle,  within 
a  period  of  three  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode'  of  alienation, 
working,  or  use,  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  State  and  religious  foundations  (Vakoufs)  as  well  as  of 
the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  parties  engaged  therein. 

Aeticlb  XXXI. 

The  Principality  of  Montenegro  shall  come  to  "a  direct  understanding 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Monte- 
negrin agents  at  Constantinople,  and  at  certain  places  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  where  the  necessity  for  them  shall  be  admitted. 

Montenegrins  travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Ottoman  laws  and  authorities,  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  and  the  customs  established  with  regard 
to  Montenegrins. 

Abtiole  XXXII. 

The  Montenegrin  troops  shall  be  bound  to  evacuate  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  sooner 
if  possible,  the  territory  that  they  occupy  at  present  beyond  the  new 
limits  of  the  Principality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  evacuate  the  territories  ceded  to  Monte- 
negro within  the  same  period  of  twenty  days.  A  supplementary 
period  of  fifteen  days  shall,  however,  be  granted  to  them,  as  well  for 
evacuating  the  fortresses  and  withdrawing  the  stores  and  material  of 
war  from  them,  as  for  drawing  up  inventories  of  the  implements  and 
articles  which  cannot  be  immediately  removed. 

Article  XXXTTT. 
As  Montenegro  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  for 
the  new  territories  assigned  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  the  same  in  concert  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Article  XXXIV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Principality  of  Servia,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
following  article. 

AeticleXXXV. 

In  Servia  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall  not 
be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity 
in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  ad- 
mission to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  various  professions  and  industries,  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  Servia,  as  well  as  to  foreigners,  and 
no  hindrance  snail  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organization  of 
the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their  spiritual  chiefs, 
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Abticlb  XXXVL 
[The  frontiers  of  Servia.] 

Abticlb  xxxvn. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  fresh  arrangements  no  change  shall  be  made 
in  Servia  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Principality  with  foreign  countries. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  passing  through  Servia. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  of  foreign  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  Consular  jurisdiction  and  protection,  as  at  present  existing, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have  been  modified 
by  mutual  consent  between  the  Principality  and  the  Powers  concerned. 

Abtcolb  XXXVDX 

The  Principality  of  Servia  takes  the  place,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  engagements  which  the  latter  has  con- 
tracted as  well  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  towards  the  Company  for 
the  working  of  the  railways  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  the 
completion  and  connection,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  to 
be  constructed  on  the  territory  newly  acquired  by  tne  Principality. 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  settling  these  questions  shall  be  con- 
cluded, immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  between 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Porte,  Servia,  and,  within  the  limits  of  its  com- 
petency, the  Principality  of  Bulgaria. 

Abticlb  XXXTX. 

Mussulmans  possessing  property  in  the  territories  annexed  to  Servia, 
who  may  wish  to  reside  outside  the  Principality,  may  retain  their  real 
property,  either  by  farming  it  out  or  by  having  it  administered  by 
third  parties. 

A  Turco-Servian  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle,  within  a 
period  of  three  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  alienation, 
working,  or  use,  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  State  and  religious  foundations  (Vakoufs),  as  well  as 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  persons  engaged 
therein. 

Article  XL. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  Servian 
subjects  travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  be  treated 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XLL 

The  Servian  troops  shall  be  bound  to  evacuate  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  the  territory 
not  comprised  within  the  new  limits  of  the  Principality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  evacuate  the  territories  ceded  to  Servia 
within  the  same  term  of  fifteen  days.  A  supplementary  term  of  an 
equal  number  of  days  shall,  however,  be  granted  to  them  as  well  for 
evacuating  the  fortresses  and  withdrawing  the  provisions  and  material 
of  war,  as  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  of  the  implements  and  objects 
which  cannot  be  removed  at  once. 

Abticlb  XLTL 

As  Servia  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  for  the 
new  territories  assigned  to  her  by  the  present  Treaty,  the  [Representa- 
tives at  Constantinople  shall  fix  the  amount  of  it  in  concert  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  on  an  equitable  basis. 
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Article  XLHL 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  independence  of  Rou- 
mania,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  two  following  articles. 

Article  XLIV. 

In  Roumania  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall 
not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  inca- 
pacity in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
admission  to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  Roumanian  State,  as  well  as  to 
foreigners,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  all  the  Powers,  traders  or  others,  shall 
be  treated  in  Roumania,  without  distinction  of  creed,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality. 

Abttcle  XLV.  . 

The  Principality  of  Roumania  restores  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  that  portion  of  the  Bessarabian  territory  detached  from  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Pruth,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mid-channel  of  the  Kilia  Branch 
and  the  Stary-Stamboul  mouth. 

Aeticle  XLVL 

The  islands  forming  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  the  Sandjak  of  Toultcha,  comprising  the  districts  (cazas)  of 
Kilia,  Soulina  Mahmoudie,  Isaktcha,  Toultcha,  Matchin,  Babadagh, 
Hirsovo,  Kustendje,  Medjidie,  are  added  to  Roumania.  The  Princi- 
pality receives  in  addition  the  territory  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Dobroutcha  as  far  as  a  line  starting  from  the  east  of  Silistria  and 
terminating  on  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Mangalia. 

The  frontier  line  shall  be  determined  on  the  spot  by  the  European 
Commission  appointed  for  the  delimitation  of  Bulgaria. 

Aeticle  XL  VII. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  the  waters  and  the  fisheries  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  European  Commission  of  the 

Danube.  

Aeticle  XLYm. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in  Roumania  on  goods  passing 
through  the  Principality. 

Article  x  iiix. 

Roumania  shall  have  power  to  make  Conventions  to  determine  the 
privileges  and  attributes  of  Consuls  in  regard  to  protection  within  the 
Principality.  Existing  rights  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  they 
shall  not  have  been  modified  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Principality 
and  the  parties  concerned. 

Aeticle  L. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Roumania, 
fixing  the  privileges  and  attributes  of  Consuls,  Roumanian  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Ottoman  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  in  Roumania,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  the  subjects  of  other  European  Powers. 
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Article  LL 
With  regard  to  public  works  and  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature, 
Boumania  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Sublime  Forte  as  regards  its 
rights  and  obligations  throughout  the  ceded  territory. 

Abtiole  LII. 

In  order  to  increase  the  guarantees  which  assure  the  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube  which  is  recognized  as  of  European  interest, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  determine  that  all  the  fortresses  and  forti- 
fications existing  on  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its 
mouths  shall  be  razed,  and  no  new  ones  erected.  No  vessel  of  war 
shall  navigate  the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gates  with  the  exception 
of  vessels  of  light  tonnage  in  the  service  of  the  river  police  and 
Customs.  The  "  stationnaires "  of  the  Powers  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  may,  however,  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Galatz. 

,  Abtiole  TjTTT. 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  on  which  Roumania  shall 
be  represented  is  maintained  in  its  functions,  and  shall  exercise  them 
henceforth  as  far  as  Galatz  in  complete  independence  of  the  territorial 
authorities.  All  the  Treaties,  arrangements,  acts,  and  decisions  relat- 
ing to  its  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  obligations  are  con- 
firmed. 

Abtiole  LIV. 

One  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  assigned  for  the  duration 
of  the  European  Commission  the  Powers  shall  come  to  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  prolongation  of  its  powers,  or  the  modifications  which 
they  may  consider  necessary  to  introduce. 

Abtiole  LV. 

The  regulations  respecting  navigation,  river  police,  and  supervision 
from  the  Iron  Gates  to  Galatz  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  European 
Commission,  assisted  by  Delegates  of  the  Riverain  States,  and  placed 
in  harmony  with  those  which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  river  below  Galatz. 

Abtiole  LVL 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  shall  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  proper  authorities  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 

Article  LVll. 

The  execution  of  the  works  which  have  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  which  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Cataracts  place  in  the 
way  of  navigation  is  entrusted  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  Eiverain 
States  on  this  part  of  the  river  shall  afford  every  f acility  which  may  be 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  works. 

The  provisions  of  the  YIth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the 
13th  March,  1871,  relating  to  the  right  of  levying  a  provisional  tax 
in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  works,  are  maintained  in  favour  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Abtiole  LVHI. 

The  Sublime  Porte  cedes  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia  the  terri- 
tories of  Ardahan,  Ears,  and  Batoum,  together  with  the  latter  port,  as 
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well  as  all  the  territories  comprised  between  the  former  Russo-Turkish 
frontier  and  the  following  line : — 

The  new  frontier  starting  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  coinciding  with 
the  line  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  far  as  a  point  to  the 
north-west  of  Khorda,  and  to  the  south  of  Artwin,  continues  in  a 
straight  line  as  far  as  the  River  Tchoroukh,  crosses  this  river  and 
passes  to  the  east  of  Aschmichen,  going  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south 
so  as  to  rejoin  the  Russian  frontier  indicated  in  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  at  apoint  to  the  south  of  Nariman,  leaving  the  town  of  Olti 
to  Russia.  From  the  point  indicated  near  Nariman  the  frontier  turns 
to  the  east,  passes  by  Tebrenec,  which  remains  to  Russia,  and  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  Fennek  Tschai. 

It  follows  this  river  as  far  as  Bardouz,  then  turns  towards  the  south, 
leaving  Bardouz  and  Jonikioy  to  Russia.  From  a  point  to  the  west  of 
the  village  of  Karaougan,  the  frontier  takes  the  direction  of  Medjin- 
gert,  continues  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  summit  of  the  Mountain 
Kassadagh,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the  affluents 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  north  and  those  of  the  Mourad  Sou  on  the  south, 
as  far  as  the  former  frontier  of  Russia. 

Article  LEX. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declares  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  constitute  Batoum  a  free  port,  essentially  commercial. 

Article  LX. 

The  valley  of  Alaschkerd  and  the  town  of  Bayazid,  ceded  to  Russia 
by  Article  XTX.  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  are  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  Sublime  Forte  cedes  to  Persia  the  town  and  territory  of  Khotour, 
as  fixed  by  the  mixed  Anglo-Russian  Commission  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia. 

Article  LXI. 

The  Sublime  Forte  undertakes  to  carry  out,  without  further  delay, 
the  improvements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds. 

It  will  periodically  make  known  the  steps  taken  to  this  effect  to  the 
Powers,  who  will  superintend  their  application  (a). 

Aetiole  LXIL 

The  Sublime  Forte  having  expressed  the  intention  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  give  it  the  widest  scope,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  take  note  of  this  spontaneous  declaration. 

In  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  difference  of  religion  be 
alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity  as 
regards  the  discharge  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to  the 
public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
various  professions  and  industries. 

All  persons  shall  be  admitted,  without  distinction  of  religion,  to  give 
evidence  before  the  tribunals. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  are 
assured  to  all,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierar- 
chical organization  of  the  various  communions  or  to  their  relations 
with  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

Ecclesiastics,  pilgrims,  and  monks  of  all  nationalities  travelling  in 

(a)  [See  Pari.  Paper,  Turkey,  No.  1  (1889).] 
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Turkey  in  Europe,  or  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
advantages,  and  privileges. 

The  right  of  official  protection  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Agents  of  the  Powers  in  Turkey  is  recognized  both  as  regards  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  and  their  religious,  charitable,  and  other  establish- 
ments in  the  Holy  Places  and  elsewhere*- 

The  rights  possessed  by  France  are  expressly  reserved,  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  no  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  status  quo  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

The  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  of  whatever  country  they  may  be 
natives,  shall  be  maintained  in  their  former  possessions  and  advantages, 
and  shall  enjoy,  without  any  exception,  complete  equality  of  rights  and 
prerogatives. 

Article  LXHL 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  as  well  as  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  March  13,  1871,  are  maintained  in  all  such  of  their  pro- 
visions as  are  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preoeding  stipulations. 

Abtigle  LXIV. 

.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
at  Berlin  within  three  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 


[L.S.- 

Signed       Beaoohsfield. 

"L.S." 

Salisbtjby. 

X.S.' 

Odo  Busoell. 

xs; 

V.  BlSHABCK. 

xs: 

BGlow. 

xs: 

HoHENLOHE. 

XS." 

Ahdbassy. 

XS." 

Kabolyi. 

XS.l 

Haymbble. 

XS." 

Waddinqtow. 

xs: 

SaIKT-VaILIER. 

XS." 

H.  Despbez. 

xs: 

X   COKTI. 

X.8.' 

Launay. 

xs: 

GOBTOHAEOW. 

xs: 

SOHOUVALOFF. 

xs: 

P.  d'Otjbbil. 

XS." 

Ax..  Cabatheodoby. 

X.8." 

Mettrmet)  At.t. 

X.8.] 

Sadoullah. 

ANGLO-TUEKISH  CONVENTION. 

16.  Convention  of  Defensive  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey, 
signed  June  4,  1878. 
Heb  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan, 
being  mutually  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  extending  and 
strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship  happily  existing  between  their 
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two  Empires,  have  resolved  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention  of 
defensive  alliance  with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  future  the  terri- 
tories in  Asia  of  His  Imperial  Maiesty  the  Sultan. 

Their  Majesties  have  accordingly  chosen  and  named  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say : — 

Her  Maiesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  the  Bight  Honourable  Austen  Henry 
Layard,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Sublime  Porte ; 

And  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  his  Excellency  Safvet  Pasha, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  His  Imperial  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  due  and 
good  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : — 

Abticle  I. 

If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kara,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  retained  by 
Eussia,  and  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Eussia 
to  take  possession  of  any  further  territories  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  England 
engages  to  join  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by 
force  of  arms. 

In  return,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  promises  to  England  to 
introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two 
Powers,  into  the  government,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories ;  and  in  order  to 
enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engage- 
ment, His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  further  consents  to  assign  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England. 

Abtiole  II. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  there- 
of shall  be  exchanged,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Constantinople,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 


[L.S.] 


A.  H.  Latabd. 
Safvet. 


Annex. 

It  is  understood  between  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  that 
England  agrees  to  the  following  conditions  relating  to  her  occupation 
and  administration  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus : — 

I.  That  a  Mussulman  religious  Tribunal  (Mehkemei  Sheri)  shall 
continue  to  exist  in  the  island,  which  will  take  exclusive  cognizance  of 
religious  matters,  and  of  no  others,  concerning  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 

II.  That  a  Mussulman  resident  in  the  island  shall  be  named  by  the 
Board  of  Pious  Foundations  in  Turkey  (Evkraf )  to  superintend,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Delegate  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Authorities, 
the  administration  of  the  property,  funds,  and  lands  belonging;  to 
mosques,  cemeteries,  Mussulman  schools,  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  Cyprus. 

HI.  That  England  will  pay  to  the  Porte  whatever  is  the  present 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in  the  island ;  this  excess  to  be 
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calculated  upon  and  determined  by  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
stated  to  be  22,936  purses,  to  be  duly  verified  hereafter,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  produce  of  State  and  Grown  lands  let  or  sold  during- 
that  period. 

IV.  That  the  Sublime  Forte  may  freely  sell  and  lease  lands  and 
other  property  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Grown  and  State 
(Arazii  Miriy6  v6  Emlaki  Houmayoun),  the  produce  of  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  referred  to  in  Article  ITT. 

V.  That  the  English  Government,  through  their  competent  autho- 
rities, may  purchase  compulsorily,  at  a  fair  price,  land  required  for 
public  improvements,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  and  land  which  is 
not  cultivated. 

VI.  That  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey  Kara  and  the  other  conquests 
made  by  her  in  Armenia  during  the  last  war,  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
will  be  evacuated  by  England,  and  the  Convention  of  the  4th  of  June, 
1878,  will  be  at  an  end. 

Done  at  Constantinople,  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878. 

(Signed)       A.  H.  Layabd. 

Safvet. 


APPENDIX  a. 


DEOLAEATION  OF  PAEIS. 

Declaration  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  respecting  Maritime 
Law.    Paris,  15th  April,  1856. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th 
March,  1856,  assembled  in  Conference, — 

Considering : 

That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes ; 

That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 

That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  so  important  a  point ; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are  animated  than  by 
seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this 
respect ; 

The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  being  duly  authorized  re- 
solved to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this 
object ;  and  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following 
solemn  Declaration : — 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished ; 

2.  The  Neutral  Flag  covers  Enemy's  Goods,  with  the  exception  of 
Contraband  of  War ; 

3.  Neutral  Goods,  with  the  exception  of  Contraband  of  War,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  Enemy's  flag ; 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to 
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say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 
have  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to 
accede  to  it. 

Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  cannot  but  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries doubt  not  that  the  efforts  of  their  Governments  to  obtain  the 
general  adoption  thereof,  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris,  16th  April,  1856. 


APPENDIX  H. 

Tbbbitobial  Watebs  Jurisdiction  Aot,  1878. 

41  &  42  Vior.  Chap.  73. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Law  relating  to  the  Trial  of  Offences  committed 
on  the  Sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Coasts  of  Her  Majesty* }s 
Dominions.  [16tfA  August,  1878.J 

Whereas  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  extends  and  has  always  extended  over  the  open  seas  adja- 
cent to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  all  other  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  such  dominions ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  offences  committed  on  the  open 
sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  Short  title. 
1878. 

2.  An  offence  committed  by  a  person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  Amendment 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  °*  *^e  }*w.  M 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diction  oTthe 
Admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  Admiral. 

of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the  person  who  committed  such  offence  may  be 
arrested,  tried,  and  punished  accordingly. 

8.  Proceedings  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  person  who  is  not  Restriction  on 
a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  who  is  charged  with  any  such  offence  as  introduction 
is  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  ?f  P™0^**- 
shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  jJumshment 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  of  offence, 
and  on  his  certificate  that  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  is  in  his 
opinion  expedient,  and  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  with  the  leave  of 
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Provisions  as 
to  procedure. 


Saving  as  to 
jurisdiction. 


Saving  as  to 
piracy. 


Definitions. 


•'Jurisdic- 
tion of  the 
Admiral:" 


"  United 
Kingdom : " 

"  Territorial 
■waters  of  Her 
Majesty's 
dominions  r " 


the  Governor  of  the  part  of  the  dominions  in  which  such  proceedings 
are  proposed  to  be  instituted,  and  on  his  certificate  that  it  is  expedient 
that  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 

4.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
for  an  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiral,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aver  in  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation on  such  trial  that  such  consent  or  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Governor  as  is  required  by  this  Act  has  been  given,  and  the 
fact  of  the  same  having  been  given  shall  be  presumed  unless  disputed 
by  the  defendant  at  the  trial ;  and  the  production  of  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  as  respects  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  Governor  as  respects 
any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  containing  such  consent 
and  certificate,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  of  the  consent  and  certificate  required  by  this  Act. 

Proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  previous 
to  the  committal  of  an  offender  for  trial  or  to  the  determination  of  the 
justice  or  magistrate  that  the  offender  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  shall 
not  be  deemed  proceedings  for  the  trial  of  the  offence  committed  by 
such  offender  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  consent  and  certificate  under 
this  Act. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  dero- 
gation of  any  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, under  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  affect  or  prejudice  any  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  now  by  law  existing  in  relation  to 
foreign  ships  or  in  relation  to  persons  on  board  such  ships. 

6.  This  Act  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  trial  in  manner  hereto- 
fore in  use  of  any  act  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  or 
affect  or  prejudice  any  law  relating  thereto;  and  where  any  act  of 

Siracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  is  also  any  such  offence  as  is 
eclared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  such 
offence  may  be  tried  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom  relating  thereto. 

7.  In  this  Act,  unless  there  is  something  inconsistent  in  the  context, 
the  following  expressions  shall  respectively  have  the  meanings  herein- 
after assigned  to  them ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,''  as  used  in  this  Act,  includes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  either 
of  such  jurisdictions  as  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  any  person  charged  with  an  offence 
declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral, 
the  territorial  waters  adjacent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer  having 
power  within  such  United  Kingdom,  or  other  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  to  issue  warrants  for  arresting  or  to  arrest 
persons  charged  with  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer : 

"  United  Kingdom  "  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  other  adjacent  islands : 

"The  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,''  in  reference 
to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be 
within  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  any  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within 
one  marine  league  of  the  coast  measured  from  low-water  mark 
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shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions : 

"  Governor,"  as  respects  India,  means  the  Governor  General  or  the  "Governor:" 
Governor  of  any  presidency ;  and  where  a  British  possession 
consists  of  several  constituent  colonies,  means  the  Governor 
General  of  the  whole  possession  or  the  Governor  of  any  of  the 
constituent  colonies ;  and  as  respects  any  other  British  posses- 
sion, means  the  officer  for  the  time  being  administering  the 
government  of  such  possession ;  also  any  person  acting  for  or 
in  the  capacity  of  Governor  shall  be  included  under  the  term 
"Governor:" 

"  Offence  "  as  used  in  this  Act  means  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  "  Offence :  " 
such  a  description  as  would,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county  in  England,  be  punishable  on  indictment  according  to  the 
law  of  England  for  the  time  being  in  force : 

"  Ship"  includes  every  description  of  ship,  boat,  or  other  floating  "Ship:" 
craft: 

"  Foreign  ship  "  means  any  ship  which  is  not  a  British  ship.  "  Foreign 
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INTEENATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  SECURING  THE  FREE 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

[See  §  205d,  ante.'] 

(Translation.) 

The  Governments  of  ,  wishing  to  establish,  by  a  Conven- 

tional Act,  a  definite  system  destined  to  guarantee  at  all  tunes,  and  for 
all  the  Powers,  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal,  and  thus  to 
complete  the  system  under  which  the  navigation  of  this  Canal  has  been 
placed  by  the  Firman  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  dated  the 
22nd  February,  1866  (2  Zilkade,  1282),  and  sanctioning  the  Conces- 
sions of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  have  named  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that  is  to  say : 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles : — 

Article  I. 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without 
distinction  of  flag. 

Consequently,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  not  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace. 

The  Canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
blockade. 

Article  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  that  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal  is  indispensable  to  the  Maritime  Canal,  take  note  of  the  engage- 
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ments  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive  towards  the  Universal  Suez  Canal 
Company  as  regards  the  Fresh- Water  Canal,  which  engagements  are 
stipulated  in  a  convention  bearing  date  the  18th  March,  1863,  contain- 
ing an  exposi  and  four  Articles. 

They  undertake  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  security  of  that 
Canal  and  its  branches,  the  working  of  which  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
any  attempt  at  obstruction. 

Article  ITT. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  likewise  undertake  to  respect  the 
plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  works  of  the  Maritime  Canal  and 
of  the  Fresh-Water  Canal. 

AlRTICxe  IV. 

The  Maritime  Canal  remaining  open  in  time  of  war  as  a  free 
passage,  even  to  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Article  I.  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  no  right  of  war,  no  act  of  hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for 
its  object  to  obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  shall  be  com- 
mitted in  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well  as  within  a  radius 
of  three  marine  miles  from  those  ports,  even  though  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

Vessels  of  war  of  belligerents  shall  not  revictual  or  take  in  stores  in 
the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  strictly 
necessary.  The  transit  of  the  aforesaid  vessels  through  the  Canal 
shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance  with  the 
Begulations  in  force,  and  without  any  other  intermission  than  that 
resulting  from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

Their  stay  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Suez  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  distress.  In  such  case  they  shall 
be  bound  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  An  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  shall  always  elapse  between  the  sailing  of  a  belligerent  ship  from 
one  of  the  ports  of  access  and  the  departure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
hostile  Power. 

Article  V. 

In  time  of  war  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  disembark  nor  embark 
within  the  Canal  and  its  ports,  of  access  either  troops,  munitions,  or 
materials  of  war.  But  in  case  of  an  accidental  hindrance  in  the  Canal, 
men  may  be  embarked  or  disembarked  at  the  ports  of  access  by  detach- 
ments not  exceeding  1,000  men,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  war 
material. 

AlRTTCLE  VI. 

Prizes  shall  be  subjected,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
vessels  of  war  of  belligerents. 

Article  VH. 

The  Powers  shall  not  keep  any  vessel  of  war  in  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  (including  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes). 

Nevertheless,  they  may  station  vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  access 
of  Port  Said  and  Suez,  the  number  of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  for 
each  Power. 

This  right  shall  not  be  exercised  by  belligerents. 

Article  Vm. 

The  Agents  in  Egypt  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  charged  to  watch  over  its  execution.    In  case  of  any  event 
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threatening  the  security  or  the  free  passage  of  the  Canal,  they  shall 
meet  on  the  summons  of  three  of  their  number,  under  the  presidency 
of  their  Doyen,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  necessary  verifications. 
They  shall  inform  the  Khedivial  Government  of  the  danger  which 
they  may  have  perceived,  in  order  that  that  Government  may  take 
proper  steps  to  insure  the  protection  and  the  free  use  of  the  Canal. 
Under  any  circumstances,  they  shall  meet  once  a  year  to  take  note  of 
the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty. 

The  last-mentioned  meetings  shall  take  place  under  the  presidency 
of  a  Special  Commissioner  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Khedive  may  also  take 
part  in  the  meeting,  and  may  preside  over  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  Ottoman  Commissioner. 

They  shall  especially  demand  the  suppression  of  any  work  or  the 
dispersion  of  any  assemblage,  on  either  bank  of  the  Canal,  the  object 
or  effect  of  which  might  be  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  and  the  entire 
security  of  the  navigation. 

Abticle  IX. 

The  Egyptian  Government  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its  powers 
resulting  from  the  Firmans,  and  under  the  conditions  provided  for  in 
the  present  Treaty,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  the 
execution  of  the  said  Treaty. 

In  case  the  Egyptian  Government  should  not  have  sufficient  means 
at  its  disposal,  it  shall  call  upon  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government, 
which  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  respond  to  such  appeal ; 
shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  of  the  17th  March,  1885 ;  and  shall,  if  necessary,  concert  with 
them  on  the  subject.  

The  provisions  of  Articles  IV.,  V.,  VJLL,  and  VJJ.1.  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  virtue  of  the  present 
Article. 

Article  X. 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV.,  V.,  VTL,  and  YUJL.  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  measures  which  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  and  His 
Highness  the  Khedive,  in  the  name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Firmans  granted,  might  find  it  necessary  to 
take  for  securing  by  their  own  forces  the  defence  of  Egypt  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order. 

In  case  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  or  TTia  Highness  the 
Khedive,  should  find  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptions 
for  which  this  Article  provides,  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  shall  be  notified  thereof  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Government. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  four  Articles 
aforesaid  shall  in  no  case  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures  which 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  in 
order  to  insure  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  its  other  possessions 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

Abticle  XI. 

The  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  the  cases  provided  for  by 
Articles  IX.  and  X.  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  the  Canal.  In  the  same  cases,  the  erection  of  permanent 
fortifications  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.  is  prohibited. 
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Article  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  by  application  of  the  principle  of 
equality  as  regards  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  a  principle  which  forms 
one  of  the  bases  of  the  present  Treaty,  agree  that  none  of  them  .shall 
endeavour  to  obtain  with  respect  to  the  Canal  territorial  or  commercial 
advantages  or  privileges  in  any  international  arrangements  which  may 
be  concluded.  Moreover,  the  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  territorial 
Power  are  reserved. 

Article  Xm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided  by  the 
clauses  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  sovereign  rights  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive,  resulting  from  the  Firmans,  are  in  no  way  affected. 

AeticlbXIV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  engagements  resulting 
from  the  present  Treaty,  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  duration  of  the 
Acts  of  Concession  of  the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Company. 

Article  XY. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
sanitary  measures  in  force  in  Egypt. 

Article  XVI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  bring  the  present  Treaty 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  signed  it,  inviting  them 
to  accede  to  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Treaty,  and  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
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GENERAL  ACT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  BERLIN. 

Signed  26th  February,  1885. 

[Ratifications  deposited  at  Berlin,  19th  April,  1886.] 

(Translation.) 

In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India;  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
Bang  of  Prussia;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Bohemia,  &c,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary;  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Belgians ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark ;  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg, &c. ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  &c. ; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias;  His  Majesty  the  King 
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of  Sweden  and  Norway,  &c. ;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Ottomans,  wishing,  in  a  spirit  of  good  and  mutual  accord,  to  regulate 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  trade  and  civili- 
zation in  certain  regions  of  Africa,  and  to  assure  to  all  nations  the 
advantages  of  free  navigation  on  the  two  chief  rivers  of  Africa  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  being  desirous,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obviate 
the  misunderstanding  and  disputes  which  might  in  future  arise  from  new 
acts  of  occupation  ("  prises  de  possession  ")  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
concerned,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  the  means  of  furthering  the  moral 
and  material  well-being  of  the  native  populations-;  have  resolved,  on 
the  invitation  addressed  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many, in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
meet  for  those  purposes  in  Conference  at  Berlin,  and  have  appointed 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  to  wit : — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  her  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  Otho,  Prince 
von  Bismarck,  his  President  of  the  Prussian  Council  of  Ministers, 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire ;  Paul,  Count  von  Hatzf eldt,  his  Minister  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Auguste  Busch,  his 
Acting  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Henri  von  Kusserow,  Privy  Councillor  of  Lega- 
tion in  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  &c,  and 
Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  Emeric,  Count  Szechenyi  de  Sdrvari 
FelsS-Videk,  Chamberlain  and  Acting  Privy  Councillor,  his  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Gabriel  Auguste  Count  van 
der  Straten-Ponthoz,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  Auguste,  Baron  Lambermont,  Minister  of  State,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  £mile  de  Vind,  Chamberlain, 
his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 

TTia  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Francisco  Merry  y  Colom, 
Count  Benomar,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of 
Prussia; 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  John  A,  Kasson, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  Henry  S.  Sanf ord,  ex-Minister ; 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Alphonse,  Baron  de  Courcel, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  Court 
of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  Edward,  Count  de  Launay,  his 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg, Frederick  Philippe,  Jonkheer  van  der  Hoeven,  his  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  &c,  Da  Serra 
Gomes,  Marquis  de  Penafiel,  Peer  of  the  Kealm,  his  Envoy  Extra- 
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ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ;  and  Antoine  de  Serpa  Pimentel, 
Councillor  of  State  and  Peer  of  the  Eealm. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  Pierre,  Count  Kapnist, 
Privy  Councillor,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  &c,  Gillis,  Baron 
Bildt,  Lieutenant-General,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Mehemed  Said  Pasha, 
Vizir  and  High  Dignitary,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of 
Prussia ; 

Who,  being  provided  with  full  powers,  which  have  been  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  successively  discussed  and  adopted : 

1.  A  Declaration  relative  to  freedom  of  trade  in  the  basin  of  the 
Congo,  its  embouchures  and  circumjacent  regions,  with  other  provi- 
sions connected  therewith. 

2.  A  Declaration  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  operations  by 
sea  or  land  which  furnish  slaves  to  that  trade. 

3.  A  Declaration  relative  to  the  neutrality  of  the  territories  comprised 
in  the  Conventional  basin  of  the  Congo. 

4.  An  Act  of  Navigation  for  the  Congo,  which,  while  having  regard 
to  local  circumstances,  extends  to  this  river,  its  affluents,  and  the 
waters  in  its  system  ("eaux  quileur  sont  assimilees "),  the  general 

•  principles  enunciated  in  Articles  CVllI.  and  CXVI.  of  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  intended  to  regulate,  as  between  the 
Signatory  Powers  of  that  Act,  the  free  navigation  of  the  waterways 
separating  or  traversing  several  States — these  said  principles  having 
since  then  been  applied  by  agreement  to  certain  rivers  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  especially  to  the  Danube,  with  the  modifications  stipu- 
lated by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  (1856),  of  Berlin  (1878),  and  of  London 
(1871  and  1883). 

5.  An  Act  of  Navigation  for  the  Niger,  which,  while  likewise  having 
regard  to  local  circumstances,  extends  to  this  river  and  its  affluents  the 
same  principles  as  set  forth  in  Articles  CVHL  and  CXVI.  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

6.  A  Declaration  introducing  into  international  relations  certain 
uniform  rules  with  reference  to  future  occupations  on  the  coast  of  the 
African  continent. 

And  deeming  it  expedient  that  all  these  several  documents  should  be 
combined  in  one  single  instrument,  they  (the  Signatory  Powers)  have 
collected  them  into  one  General  Act,  composed  of  the  following 
Articles : — 

Chapter  I. — Declaration  relative  to  Freedom  of  Trade  in  the  Basin  of 
the  Congo,  its  Mouths  and  circumjacent  Regions,  with  other  Provi- 
sions connected  therewith. 

Article  I. 

The  trade  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom — 
1.  In  all  the  regions  forming  the  basin  of  the  Congo  and  its  outlets. 
This  basin  is  bounded  by  the  watersheds  (or  mountain  ridges)  of  the 
adjacent  basins,  namely,  in  particular,  those  of  the  Niari,  the  Ogowe, 
the  Schari,  and  the  Nile,  on  the  north ;  by  the  eastern  watershed  line 
of  the  affluents  of  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  water- 
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sheds  of  the  basins  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Log6  on  the  south.  It 
therefore  comprises  all  the  regions  watered  by  the  Congo  and  its 
affluents,  including  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  its  eastern  tributaries. 

2.  In  the  maritime  zone  extending  alone1  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
the  parallel  situated  in  2°  30'  of  south  latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loge. 

The  northern  boundary  will  follow  the  parallel  situated  in  2°  80' 
from  the  coast  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  geographical  basin  of 
the  Congo,  avoiding  the  basin  of  the  Ogow6,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Act  do  not  apply. 

The  southern  boundary  will  follow  the  course  of  the  Log6  to  its 
source,  and  thence  pass  eastwards  till  it  joins  the  geographical  basin 
of  the  Congo. 

3.  In  the  zone  stretching  eastwards  from  the  Congo  basin  as  above 
-denned,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  5°  of  north  latitude  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  in  the  south,  from  which  point  the  line  of  demarcation 
will  ascend  the  Zambesi  to  five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Shir6,  and  then  follow  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Nyassa  and  those  of  the  Zambesi,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo. 

It  is  expressly  recognized  that  in  extending  the  principle  of  free 
trade  to  tnis  eastern  zone,  the  Conference  [rowers  only  undertake 
engagements  for  themselves,  and  that  in  the  territories  belonging  to 
an  independent  Sovereign  State  this  principle  shall  only  be  applicable 
in  so  far  as  it  is  approved  by  such  State..  But  the  Powers  agree  to 
use  their  good  offices  with  the  Governments  established  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  approval, 
and  in  any  case  of  securing  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  the 
transit  (traffic)  of  all  nations. 

Aettcle  II. 

All  flags,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  whole  of  the  coast-line  of  the  territories  above  enumerated,  to  the 
rivers  there  running,  into  the  sea,  to  aH  the  waters  of  the  Congo  and  its 
affluents,,  including  the  lakes,  and  to  all  the  ports  situate  on  the 
banks  of  these  waters,  as  well  as  to  all  canals  whicji  may  in  future 
be  constructed  with  intent  to  unite  the  watercourses  or  lakes  within 
the  entire  area  of  the  territories  described  in  Article  I.  Those  trading 
under  such  flags  may  engage  in  all  sorts  of  transport,  and  carry  on 
the  coasting  trade  by  sea  and  river,  as  well  as  boat  traffic,  on  the 
same  footing  as  if  they  were  subjects. 

Abhoxe  m. 

Wares,  of  whatever  origin,  imported  into  these  regions,  under,  what- 
soever flag,  by  sea  Or  river,  or  overland,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other 
taxes  than  such  as  may  be  levied  as  fair  compensation  for  expenditure 
in  the  interests  of  trade,  and  which  for  this  reason  must  be  equally 
borne  by  the  subjects  themselves  and  by  foreigners  of  all  nationalities. 
All  differential  dues  on  vessels,  as  well  as  on  merchandize,  are  for- 
bidden. 

Aeticlb  rv. 

Merchandize  imported  into  these  regions  shall  remain  free  from 
import  and  transit  dues. 

The  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  to  determine  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  whether  this  freedom  of  import  shall  be  retained  or  not. 
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Article  V. 


No  Power  which  exercises  or  shall  exercise  sovereign  rights  in  the 
above-mentioned  regions  shall  be  allowed  to  grant  therein  a  monopoly 
or  favour  of  any  kind  in  matters  of  trade. 

Foreigners,  without  distinction,  shall  enjoy  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring 
movable  and  immovable  possessions ;  and  national  rights  and  treat- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  professions. 

Article    VI. — Provisions  relative   to    Protection    of   the  Natives,    of 
Missionaries  and  Travellers,  as  well  as  relative  to  Religious  Liberty. 

All  the  Powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  influence  in  the  afore- 
said territories  bind  themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
their  moral  and  material  well-being,  and  to  help  in  suppressing  slavery, 
and  especially  the  Slave  Trade.  They  shall,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  nation,  protect  and  favour  all  religions,  scientific,  or  charit- 
able institutions,  and  undertakings  created  and  organized  for  the 
above  ends,  or  whieh  aim  at  instructing  the  natives  and  bringing  home 
to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Christian  missionaries,  scientists,  and  explorers,  with  their  followers, 
property,  and  collections,  shall  likewise  be  the  objects  of  especial  pro- 
tection. 

Freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  toleration  are  expressly  guaran- 
teed to  the  natives,  no  less  than  to  subjects  and  to  foreigners.  The 
free  and  public  exercise  of  all  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  right 
to  build  edifices  for  religious  purposes,  and  to  organise  religious 
missions  belonging  to  all  creeds,  shall  not  be  limited  or  fettered  in  any 
way  whatsoever. 

Article  YH. — Postal  R&gime. 

The  Convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  as  revised  at  Paris 
the  1st  June,  1878,  shall  be  applied  to  the  Conventional  basin  of  the 
Congo. 

The  Powers  who  therein  do  or  shall  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty 
or  protectorate  engage,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit  them,  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  preceding  pro- 
vision. 


Abtigle  Vill.— Right  of  Surveillance  vested  m  the  International  Navi- 
gation Commission  of  the  Congo. 

In  all  parts  of  the  territory  had  in  view  by  the  present  Declaration, 
where  no  Power  shall  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  or  protectorate, 
the  International  Navigation  Commission  of  the  Congo,  instituted  in 
virtue  of  Article  XVII.,  shall  be  charged  with  supervising  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  proclaimed  and  perpetuated  ("  oonsacres  ")  by 
this  Declaration. 

In  all  cases  of  difference  arising  relative  to  the  amplication  of  the 
principles  established  by  the  present  Declaration,  tne  Governments 
concerned  may  agree  to  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  the  International 
Commission,  by  submitting  to  it  an  examination  of  the  facts  which 
shall  have  occasioned  these  differences. 
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Chapteb  II. — Declaration  relative  to  the  Skive  Trade. 

Article  IX. 

Seeing  that  trading  in  slaves  is  forbidden  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  as  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers, 
and  seeing  also  that  the  operations,  which,  by  sea  or  land,  furnish 
slaves  to  trade,  ought  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  forbidden,  the  Powers 
which  do  or  shall  exercise  sovereign  rights  or  influence  in  the  terri- 
tories forming  the  Conventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  declare  that  these 
territories  may  not  serve  as  a  market  or  means  of  transit  for  the  trade 
in  slaves,  of  whatever  race  they  may  be.  Each  of  the  Powers  binds 
itself  to  employ  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
trade  and  for  punishing  those  who  engage  in  it. 

Chapteb  HE. — Declaration  relative  to  the  Neutrality  of  the  Territories 
comprised  in  the  Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo. 

Article  X. 

In  order  to  give  a  new  guarantee  of  security  to  trade  and  industry 
and  to  encourage,  by  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  development  of 
civilization  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  Article  I.,  and  placed  under 
the  free  trade  system,  the  High  Signatory  Parties  to  the  present  Act, 
and  those  who  shall  hereafter  adopt  it,  bind  themselves  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  territories,  or  portions  of  territories,  belonging  to  the 
said  countries,  comprising  therein  the  territorial  waters,  so  long  as  the 
Powers  which  exercise  or  shall  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty  or 
Protectorate  over  those  territories,  using  their  option  of  proclaiming 
themselves  neutral,  shall  fulfil  the  duties  which  neutrality  requires. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  a  Power  exercising  rights  of  sovereignty  or  Protectorate  in 
the  countries  mentioned  in  Article  I.,  and  placed  under  the  free  trade 
system,  shall  be  involved  in  a  war,  then  the  High  Signatory  Parties  to 
the  present  Act,  and  those  who  shall  hereafter  adopt  it,  bind  them- 
selves to  lend  their  good  offices  in  order  that  the  territories  belonging 
to  this  Power  and  comprised  in  the  Conventional  free  trade  zone  shall, 
by  the  common  consent  of  this  Power  and  of  the  other  belligerent  or 
belligerents,  be  placed  during  the  war  under  the  rule  of  neutrality, 
and  considered  as  belonging  to  a  non-belligerent  State,  the  belligerents 
thenceforth  abstaining  from  extending  hostilities  to  the  territories  thus 
neutralized,  and  from  using  them  as  a  base  for  warlike  operations. 

Article  XTT. 

In  case  a  serious  disagreement  originating  on  the  subject  of,  or  in 
the  limits  of,  the  territories  mentioned  in  Article  I.,  and  placed  under 
the  free  trade  system,  shall  arise  between  any  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
present  Act,  or  the  Powers  which  may  become  parties  to  it,  these 
Powers  bind  themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the  friendly  Powers. 

In  a  similar  case  the  same  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  option 
of  having  recourse  to  arbitration. 

Chapter  IV. — Act  of  Navigation  for  the  Congo. 
Article  XIII. 

The  navigation  of  the  Congo,  without  excepting  any  of  its  branches 
or  outlets,  is,  and  shall  remain,  free  for  the  merchant-ships  of  all 
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nations  equally,  whether  carrying  cargo  or  ballast,  for  the  transport  of 
goods  or  passengers.  It  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  of  Navigation,  and  by  the  Rules  to  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  navigation  the  subjects  and  flags  of  ail  nations 
shall  in  all  respects  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  not  only 
for  the  direct  navigation  from  the  open  sea  to  the  inland  ports  of  the 
Congo  and  vice  versd,  but  also  for  the  great  and  small  coasting  trade, 
and  for  boat  traffic  on  the  course  of  the  river. 

Consequently,  on  all  the  course  and  mouths  of  the  Congo  there  will 
be  no  distinction  made  between  the  subjects  of  Riverain  States  and 
those  of  non-Riverain  States,  and  no  exclusive  privilege  of  navigation 
will  be  conceded  to  Companies,  Corporations,  or  private  persons 
whatsoever. 

These  provisions  are  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  becom- 
ing henceforth  a  part  of  international  law. 

Article  XIV. 

The  navigation  of  the  Congo  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  restriction 
or  obligation  which  is  not  expressly  stipulated  by  the  present  Act.  It 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  landing  dues,  to  any  station  or  depot  tax, 
or  to  any  charge  for  breaking  bulk,  or  for  compulsory  entry  into  port. 

In  all  the  extent  of  the  Congo  the  ships  and  goods  in  process  of 
transit  on  the  river  shall  be  submitted  to  no  transit  dues,  whatever 
their  starting-place  or  destination. 

There  shall  be  levied  no  maritime  or  river  toll  based  on  the  mere 
fact  of  navigation,  nor  any  tax  on  goods  aboard  of  ships.  There  shall 
only  be  levied  taxes  or  duties  having  the  character  of  an  equivalent 
for  services  rendered  to  navigation  itself,  to  wit : — 

1.  Harbour  dues  on  certain  local  establishments,  such  as  wharves, 
warehouses,  &c,  if  actually  used. 

The  Tariff  of  such  dues  shall  be  framed  according  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  said  local  establishments ;  and  it  will 
be  applied  without  regard  to  whence  vessels  come  or  what  they  are 
loaded  with. 

2.  Pilot  dues  for  those  stretches  of  the  river  where  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  properly-qualified  pilots. 

The  Tariff  of  these  dues  shall  be  fixed  and  calculated  in  proportion 
to  the  service  rendered. 

8.  Charges  raised  to  cover  technical  and  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  the  general  interest  of  navigation,  including  light-house, 
beacon,  and  buoy  duties. 

The  last-mentioned  dues  shall  be  based  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  as 
shown  by  the  ship's  papers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  adopted 
on  the  Lower  Danube. 

The  Tariffs  by  which  the  various  dues  and  taxes  enumerated  in  the 
three  preceding  paragraphs  shall  be  levied,  shall  not  involve  any  dif- 
ferential treatment,  and  shall  be  officially  published  at  each  port. 

The  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  to  consider,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years,  whether  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise,  by  common  accord,  the 
above-mentioned  Tariffs. 

Aeticlb  XV. 

The  affluents  of  the  Congo  shall  in  all  respects  be  subject  to  the 
same  Rules  as  the  river  of  which  they  are  tributaries. 

And  the  same  Rules  shall  apply  to  the  streams  and  river  as  well  as 
the  lakes  and  canals  in  the  territories  defined  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
Article  I. 

At  the  same  time  the  powers  of  the  International  Commission  of  the 
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Congo  will  not  extend  to  the  said  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  canals, 
unless  with  the  assent  of  the  States  under  whose  sovereignty  they  are 
placed.  It  is  well  understood,  also,  that  with  regard  to  the  territories 
mentioned  in  paragraph  8  of  Article  I.,  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
States  owning  these  territories  is  reserved. 

Article  XVI. 

The  roads,  railways,  or  lateral  canals  which  may  be  constructed  with 
the  special  object  of  obviating  the  innavigability  or  correcting  the 
imperfection  of  the  river  route  on  certain  sections  of  the  course  of  the 
Congo,  its  affluents,  and  other  water-ways  placed  under  a  similar 
system,  as  laid  down  in  Article  XV.,  shall  be  considered  in  their 
quality  of  means  of  communication  as  dependencies  of  this  river,  and 
as  equally  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations. 

And,  as  on  the  river  itself,  so  there  shall  be  collected  on  these  roads, 
railways,  and  canals  only  tolls  calculated  on  the  cost  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  management,  and  on  the  profits  due  to  the  promoters. 

As  regards  the  Tariff  of  these  tolls,  strangers  and  the  natives  of  the 
respective  territories  shall  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Article  XVII. 

There  is  instituted  an  International  Commission,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act  of  Navigation. 

The  Signatory  Powers  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  those  who  may  sub- 
sequently adhere  to  it,  may  always  be  represented  on  the  said  Com- 
mission, each  by  one  Delegate.  But  no  Delegate  shall  have  more  than 
one  vote  at  his  disposal,  even  in  the  case  of  his  representing  several 
Governments. 

This  Delegate  will  be  directly  paid  by  his  Government.  As  for  the 
various  agents  and  employes  of  the  International  Commission,  their 
remuneration  shall  be  charged  to  the  amount  of  the  dues  collected  in 
conformity  with  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Article  XIV. 

The  particulars  of  the  said  remuneration,  as  well  as  the  number, 

grade,  and  powers  of  the  agents  and  employes,  shall  be  entered  in  the 
eturns  to  be  sent  yearly  to  the  Governments  represented  on  the 
International  Commission. 

Article  XVUI. 

The  members  of  the  International  Commission,  as  well  as  its 
appointed  agents,  are  invested  with  the  privilege  of  inviolability  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  same  guarantee  shall  apply  to 
the  offices  and  archives  of  the  Commission. 

Article  XIX. 

The  International  Commission  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Congo 
shall  be  constituted  as  soon  as  five  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
present  General  Act  shall  have  appointed  their  Delegates.  And 
pending  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  the  nomination  of  these 
Delegates  shall  be  notified  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany, 
which  will  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  summon  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  at  once  draw  up  navigation,  river  police,  pilot, 
and  quarantine  Rules. 

These  Rules,  as  well  as  the  Tariffs  to  be  framed  by  the  Commission, 
shall,  before  coming  into  force,  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Powers  represented  on  the  Commission.  The  Powers  interested  will 
have  to  communicate  their  views  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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Any  infringements  of  these  Rules  will  be  checked  by  the  agents  of 
the  International  Commission  wherever  it  exercises  direct  authority, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Riverain  Power. 

In  the  case  of  an  abuse  of  power,  or  of  an  act  of  injustice,  on  the 
part  of  any  agent  or  employe  of  the  International  Commission,  the 
individual  who  considers  himself  to  be  aggrieved  in  his  person  or 
rights  may  apply  to  the  Consular  Agent  of  his  country.  The  latter 
will  examine  his  complaint,  and  if  he  finds  it  primd  facie  reasonable, 
he  will  then  be  entitled  to  bring  it  before  the  Commission.  At  his 
instance  then,  the  Commission,  represented  by  at  least  three  of  its 
members,  shall,  in  conjunction  with  him,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
its  agent  or  employ6.  Should  the  Consular  Agent  look  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  as  raising  questions  of  law  ("  objections  de 
droit "),  he  will  report  on  the  subject  to  his  Government,  which  may 
then  have  recourse  to  the  Powers  represented  on  the  Commission, 
and  invite  them  to  agree  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
Commission. 

Article  XX. 
The  International  Commission  of  the  Congo,  charged  in  terms  of 
Article  XVII.  with  the  execution  of  the  present  Act  of  Navigation, 
shall  in  particular  have  power — 

1.  To  decide  what  works  are  necessary  to  assure  the  navigability  of 
the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  international  trade. 

On  those  sections  of  the  river  where  no  Power  exercises  sovereign 
rights,  the  International  Commission  will  itself  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  assuring  the  navigability  of  the  river. 

On  those  sections  of  the  river  held  by  a  Sovereign  Power  the  Inter- 
national Commission  will  concert  its  action  ("s'entendra")  with  the 
riparian  authorities. 

2.  To  fix  the  pilot  tariff  and  that  of  the  general  navigation  dues  as 
provided  for  by  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Article  XIV. 

The  Tariffs  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  XTV.  shall 
be  framed  by  the  territorial  authorities  within  the  limits  prescribed  in 
the  said  Article. 

The  levying  of  the  various  dues  shall  be  seen  to  by  the  international 
or  territorial  authorities  on  whose  behalf  they  are  established. 

3.  To  administer  the  revenue  arising  from  the  application  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  (2). 

4.  To  superintend  the  quarantine  establishment  created  in  virtue  of 
Article  XXEV. 

5.  To  appoint  officials  for  the  general  service  of  navigation,  and 
also  its  own  proper  employe's. 

It  will  be  for  the  territorial  authorities  to  appoint  Sub-Inspectors  on 
sections  of  the  river  occupied  by  a  Power,  and  for  the  International 
Commission  to  do  so  on  the  other  sections. 

The  Hiverain  Power  will  notify  to  the  International  Commission  the 
appointment  of  Sub-Inspectors,  and  this  Power  will  undertake  the 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  as  above  defined  and  limited,  the 
International  Commission  will  be  independent  of  the  territorial 
authorities. 

Abtiole  XXI. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  task  the  International  Commission 
may,  if  need  be,  have  recourse  to  the  war- vessels  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  of  this  Act,  and  of  those  who  may  in  future  accede  to  it, 
under  reserve,  however,  of  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Commanders  of  these  vessels  by  their  respective  Governments. 
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Article  XXTL 

The  war-vessels  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  this  Act  that  may  enter 
the  Congo  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the  navigation  dues  provided 
for  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  XIV. ;  but  unless  their  intervention  has 
been  called  for  by  the  International  Commission  or  its  agents,  in  terms 
of  the  preceding  Article,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
pilot  or  harbour  dues  which  may  eventually  be  established. 

Article  XXTTT. 

With  the  view  of  providing  for  the  technical  and  administrative 
expenses  which  it  may  incur,  the  International  Commission  created  by 
Article  XVII.  may,  in  its  own  name,  negotiate  loans  to  be  exclusively 
guaranteed  by  the  revenues  raised  by  the  said  Commission. 

The  decisions  of  the  Commission  dealing  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
loan  must  be  come  to  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Commission  shall  not  in  any 
case  be  held  as  assuming  any  guarantee,  or  as  contracting  any  engage- 
ment or  joint  liability  ("  solidarite  ")  with  respect  to  the  said  loans, 
unless  under  special  Conventions  concluded  by  them  to  this  effect. 

The  revenue  yielded  by  the  dues  specified  in  paragraph  3  of  Article 
XIV.  shall  bear,  as  a  first  charge,  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  said  loans,  according  to  agreement  with  the 
lenders. 

Article  XXIV. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  there  shall  be  founded,  either  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Riverain  Powers,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  a  quarantine  establishment  for  the  control  of 
vessels  passing  out  of  as  well  as  into  the  river. 

Later  on  the  Powers  will  decide  whether  and  on  what  conditions  a 
sanitary  control  shall  be  exercised  over  vessels  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  itself. 

Article  XXV. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Act  of  Navigation  shall  remain  in 
force  in  time  of  war.  Consequently  all  nations,  whether  neutral  or 
belligerent,  shall  be  always  free,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  to  navigate 
the  Congo,  its  branches,  affluents,  and  mouths,  as  well  as  the  territorial 
waters  fronting  the  embouchure  of  the  river. 

Traffic  will  similarly  remain  free,  despite  a  state  of  war,  on  the 
roads,  railways,  lakes,  and  canals  mentioned  in  Articles  XV.  and  XVI. 

There  will  be  no  exception  to  this  principle,  except  in  so  far  as 
concerns  the  transport  of  articles  intended  for  a  belligerent,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  contraband  of  war. 

All  the  works  and  establishments  created  in  pursuance  of  the  present 
Act,  especially  the  tax-collecting  offices  and  their  treasuries,  as  well  as 
the  permanent  service  staff  of  these  establishments,  shall  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  neutrality  ("places  sous  le  regime  de  la  neutrality"),  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  respected  and  protected  by  belligerents. 


Chapter  V. — Act  of  Navigation  for  the  Niger. 

Article  XXVL 

The  navigation  of  the  Niger,  without  excepting  any  of  its  branches 
and  outlets,  is  and  shall  remain  entirely  free  for  the  merchant  ships  of 
all  nations  equally,  whether  with  cargo  or  ballast,  for  the  transports 
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tion  of  goods  and  passengers.  It  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  of  Navigation,  and  by  the  rules  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  navigation  the  subjects  and  flags  of  all 
nations  shall  be  treated,  in  all  circumstances,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  not  only  for  the  direct  navigation  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
inland  ports  of  the  Niger,  and  vice  versd,  but  for  the  great  and  small 
coasting  trade,  and  for  boat  trade  on  the  course  of  the  river. 

Consequently,  on  all  the  course  and  mouths  of  the  Niger  there  will 
be  no  distinction  made  between  the  subjects  of  the  Riverain  States  and 
those  of  non-Riverain  States ;  and  no  exclusive  privilege  of  navigation 
will  be  conceded  to  Companies,  Corporations,  or  private  persons. 

These  provisions  are  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  forming 
henceforth  a  part  of  international  law. 

Article  XXVII. 

The  navigation  of  the  Niger  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  restriction 
or  obligation  based  merely  on  the  fact  of  navigation. 

It  shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  obligation  in  regard  to  landing-station 
or  depot,  or  for  breaking  bulk,  or  for  compulsory  entry  into  port. 

In  all  the  extent  of  the  Niger  the  ships  and  goods  in  process  of 
transit  on  the  river  shall  be  submitted  to  no  transit  dues,  whatever 
their  starting  place  or  destination. 

No  maritime  or  river  toll  shall  be  levied  based  on  the  sola  fact  of 
navigation,  nor  any  tax  on  goods  on  board  of  ships.  There  shall  only 
be  collected  taxes  or  duties  which  shall  be  an  equivalent  for  services 
rendered  to  navigation  itself.  The  tariff  of  these  taxes  or  duties  shall 
not  warrant  any  differential  treatment. 

Article  XXVIII. 

The  affluents  of  the  Niger  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  the  river  of  which  they  are  tributaries. 

Article  XXIX. 

The  roads,  railways,  or  lateral  canals  which  may  be  constructed  with 
the  special  object  of  obviating  the  innavigability  or  correcting  the  im- 
perfections of  the  river  route  on  certain  sections  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  its  affluents,  branches,  and  outlets,  shall  be  considered,  in  their 
quality  of  means  of  communication,  as  dependencies  of  this  river,  and 
as  equally  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations. 

Ajad,  as  on  the  river  itself,  so  there  shall  be  collected  on  these  roads, 
railways,  and  canals  only  tolls  calculated  on  the  cost  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  management,  and  on  the  profits  due  to  the  pro- 
moters. 

As  regards  the  Tariff  of  these  tolls,  strangers  and  the  natives  of  the 
respective  territories  shall  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Article  XXX. 

Great  Britain  undertakes  to  apply  the  principles  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation  enunciated  in  Articles  XXVl.,  XXVTX,  iLXVHL,  and  XXIX., 
on  so  much  of  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  its  affluents,  branches,  and  out- 
lets, as  are  or  may  be  under  her  sovereignty  or  protection. 

The  rules  which  she  may  establish  for  the  safety  and  control  of 
navigation  shall  be  drawn  up  in  a  way  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  circulation  of  merchant  ships. 
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It  ifl  understood  that  nothing  in  these  obligations  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  hindering  Great  Britain  from  making  any.  rules  of  naviga- 
tion whatever  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  these 

Great  Britain  undertakes  to  protect  foreign  merchants  and  all  the 
trading  nationalities  on  all  those  portions  of  the  Niger  which  are  or 
may  be  under  her  sovereignty  or  protection  as  if  they  were  her  own 
subjects,  provided  always  that  such  merchants  conform  to  the  rules 
which  are  or  shall  be  made  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing. 

Article  XXXI. 

France  accepts,  under  the  same  reservations,  and  in  identical  terms, 
the  obligations  undertaken  in  the  preceding  Articles  in  respect  of  so 
much  of  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  its  affluents,  branches,  and  outlets, 
as  are  or  may  be  under  her  sovereignty  or  protection. 

Article  XXXII.  : 

Each  of  the  other  Signatory  Powers  binds  itself  in  the  same  way  in 
case  it  should  ever  exercise  in  the  future  rights  of  sovereignty  or  pro- 
tection over  any  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  its  affluents, 
branches,  or  outlets. 

Article  XXXHL  _ 

The  arrangements  of  the  present  Act  of  Navigation  will  remain  in 
'  force  in  time  of  war.  Consequently,  the  navigation  of  all  neutral  or 
belligerent  nations  will  be  in  all  time  free  for  the  usages  of  commerce 
on  the  Niger,  its  branches,  its  affluents,  its  mouths,  and  outlets,  as 
well  as  on  the  territorial  waters  opposite  the  mouths  and  outlets  of  * 
that  river. 

The  traffic  will  remain  equally  free  in  spite  of  a  state  of  war  on  the 
roads,  railways,  and  canals  mentioned  in  Article  XXIX. 

There  will  be  an  exception  to  this  principle  only  in  that  which  relates 
to  the  transport  of  articles  destined  for  a  belligerent,  and  considered, 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  articles  of  contraband  of  war. 


Chapter  VI. — Declaration  relative  to  the  essential  Conditions  to  be 
observed  in  order  that  new  Occupations  on  the  Coasts  of  the  African 
Continent  may  be  held  to  be  effective. 

Article  XXXIV. 

Any  Power  which  henceforth  takes  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  Coasts  of  the  African  Continent  outside  of  its  present  possessions, 
or  which,  being  hitherto  without  such  possessions,  shall  acquire  them, 
as  well  as  the  Power  which  assumes  a  Protectorate  there,  shall  accom- 
pany the  respective  act  with  a  notification  thereof,  addressed  to  the 
other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act,  in  order  to  enable  them,  if 
need  be,  to  make  good  any  claims  of  their  own. 

Article  XXXV. 

The  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act  recognize  the  obligation  to 
insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them 
on  the  coasts  of  the  African  Continent  sufficient  to  protect  existing 
rights,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon. 
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Chapteb  Vii. — General  Dispositions. 

Article  XXXVI. 

The  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  General  Act  reserve  to  them- 
selves to  introduce  into  it  subsequently,  and  by  common  accord, 
such  modifications  and  improvements  as  experience  may  show  to  be 
expedient. 

Article  XXXVII. 

The  Powers  who  have  not  signed  the  present  General  Act  shall  be 
free  to  adhere  to  its  provisions  by  a  separate  instrument. 

The  adhesion  of  each  Power  shall  be  notified  in  diplomatic  form  to 
the  Government  of  the  German  Empire,  and  by  it  in  turn  to  all  the 
other  Signatory  or  adhering  Powers. 

Such  adhesion  shall  carry  with  it  full  acceptance  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  admission  to  all  the  advantages  stipulated  by  the 
present  General  Act. 

Article  XXXVIII. 

The  present  General  Act  shall  be  ratified  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  same  in  no  case  to  exceed  a  year. 

It  will  come  into  force  for  each  Power  from  the  date  of  its  ratifica- 
tion by  that  Power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  General  Act  bind 
themselves  not  to  take  any  steps  contrary  to  its  provisions. 

Each  Power  will  address  its  ratification  to  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire,  by  which  notice  of  the  fact  will  be  given  to  all  the 
other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act. 

The  ratifications  of  all  the  Powers  will  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire.  When  all  the  ratifications 
shall  have  been  sent  in,  there  will  be  drawn  up  a  Deposit  Act,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Protocol,  to  be  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  all  the 
Powers  which  have  taken  part  in  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  and  of 
which  a  certified  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  of  those  Powers. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  several  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  General  Act  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Berlin  the  26th  day  of  February,  1885. 
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Protocol  of  the  Sitting  held  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin,  on  the 
19th  April,  1886,  to  draw  up  the  Act  of  Deposit  of  the  Ratifications 
of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  signed  on  the  26M 
February,  1885. 

(Translation.) 

Present : 
For  Germany- 
Count  Bismajrck-Schonhausen,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
M.  de  Kusserow,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
For  Austria-Hungary — 

His  Excellency  Count  Szechenyi,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Belgium — 

Count  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz,    Envoy   Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Denmark — 

M.  de  Vind,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Spain — 

Count  de  Benomar,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary. 
For  France — 

His  Excellency  Baron  de  Courcel,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Great  Britain — 

His  Excellency  Sir  Edward  B.  Malet,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Italy— 

His  Excellency  Count  de  Launay,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Holland— 

M.  le  Jonkheer  van  der  Hoeven,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Portugal — 

The  Marquis  de  Penafiel,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
For  Russia — 

Count  Mouravieff,  Charge  d' Affaires. 
For  Sweden  and  Norway — 

Baron  de  Bildt,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Pleni- 
potentiary. 
For  Turkey— 

His  Excellency  Teofik  Bay,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

All  the  Powers  who  took  part  in  the  Conference  of  Berlin  having, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ratified  the 
General  Act  of  that  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  26th  February, 
1885,  and  having  delivered  their  ratifications  to  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire,  which  has  deposited  them  in  the  Imperial  archives, 
and  has  so  informed  the  other  Signatory  Powers,  the  Undersigned, 
authorized  to  this  effect  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  met 
together  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  to  draw  up  the  Act  of  Deposit  of 
these  ratifications,  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by  Article  XXXVIII. 
of  the  said  General  Act. 

Count  Bismarck  explained  in  a  few  words  the  object  of  the  meeting 
to  which  he  had  invited  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  Powers  who  had 
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ratified  the  General  Act  of  the  26th  February,  1885.  He  read 
Article  XXXVIII.  of  the  General  Act,  and  observed  that  the  delay 
provided  for  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  said  Article  had  been  pro- 
longed, by  common  consent,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Count  Bismarck  having  then  formally  declared  that  the  General  Act 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  recalled  to  mind  that  this  eventuality  had  been  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  as  shown  in 
Annex  No.  3  to  the  Protocol  No.  9,  and  particularly  in  the  extract  of 
the  Protocol  of  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  of  the  31st  January,  1885, 
which  forms  Annex  No.  6  to  the  said  Annex  No.  3.  He  consequently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  of  America  enter  into  the 
category  of  Powers  who  may  adhere  later  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
General  Act,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  effect  determined  by  Article 
XXXVII.  of  that  Act  (a) ;  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  General 
Act,  would,  however,  remain  in  full  force  and  vigour  among  all  the 
other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  said  Act,  and  would  bind  them  recipro- 
cally by  virtue  of  their  respective  ratifications. 

The  Representatives  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Turkey  having  declared  that  they  concurred  in  this  view, 
and  that  they  were  authorized  to  complete,  under  the  conditions  ex- 
plained by  Count  Bismarck,  the  formality  provided  for  in  Article 
XXXVIH.  of  the  General  Act,  the  ratifications  were  produced,  and 
after  being  examined  and  found  in  good  and  due  form,  Count  Bismarck 
declared  that  the  documents  would,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
of  Article  XXXVIII.,  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Empire. 

The  other  members  of  the  meeting  took  formal  note  of  this  deposit. 

In  witness  whereof  the  present  Protocol  has  been  drawn  up,  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  which  shall  be  communicated  by  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  to  each  of  the  other  Powers  who  have  ratified  the 
General  Act  of  the  26th  February,  1885. 

Done  at  Berlin,  read,  and  approved  on  the  19th  April,  1886. 

(Signed)        SzioHfemrr. 

Comte  Aug*,  van  der  St&aten-Ponthoz. 

E.  Vnn>. 

Comte  De  Bewomar. 
Alph.  De  Cottrcel. 
Edward  B.  Malet. 
Latjnay. 

F.  P.  VA2T  DER  HoEVEN. 

Marquis  De  Penafiel. 
Comte  Mouravebff. 

GlLLI8  BlLDT. 

A.  Teofik. 
H.  Bismarck, 
von  Kusserow. 

Certified  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  original : 
(Signed)  B.  Krattel. 

(«)  [As  to  this,  see  Wharton  Dig.  $  61  and  $  67a,  **ts.] 
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CRIMINAL  SENTENCE,  exterritorial  effect  of,  §  121 193 

CROWN,  rights  of,  to  booty  and  prize,  §  359  b 490 

CRUISERS,  commissioned,  piracy  by,  §  123    194 

responsibility  of  their  government  for  their  acts,  §  390  . .  518 

belligerent,  admission  of,  into  neutral  ports,  §  434  a  .  •  • .  572 

CUBA,  hostile  expeditions  against,  in  United  States,  §  439  j    • .  585 

CUSTOMS  LAWS,  jurisdiction  claimed  for,  §  179  a 273 


DANUBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197  a    294 

neutrality  of  the,  §  197  b 294 

DARDANELLES,  rights  of  Turkey  over,  §  182 278 

navigation  of,  §  191 289 

treaties  relating  to 775 

DE  FACTO  government,  §  21  a 84 

rights  of,  as  to  property,  §  30 44 

DEBTS,  due  to  an  enemy,  §  305.     (See  Public  Debts.) 419 

of  territory  transferred,  §  30  a , . . . .  45 

DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER,  marriage  of ,  §  93  b 144 

DECLARATION  of  war,  not  always  issued,  §  297 406 

of  war,  in  case  of  civil  war,  §  297  a    407 

as  to  the  inviolability  of  treaties 780 

of  Paris,  as  to  enemy  goods  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a  . .  483 

as  to  privateering,  §  358  a    488 

as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  475  a     631 

as  to  blockades,  §  513  a    673 

text  of 794 

of  St.  Petersburg,  as  to  explosive  bullets,  §  343  c 463 

of  London,  as  to  treaties,  §  70  c  105 
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DENMARK,  sovereignty  of,  over  the  Sound,  §  183    280 

abolition  of  Sound  dues  by,  §  184  a    282 

ordinance  of,  sequestrating  debts  due  to  British  subjects, 

§308    421 

indemnity  from,  to  United  States,  §  397    527 

ordinance  of  1810,  as  to  convoy,  §  531   693 

DESERTERS,  extradition  of ,  §  120 191 

treatment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a    465 

DESPATCHES  of  the  enemy,  carriage  of ,  §  502     655 

diplomatic,  not  contraband,  §  504 657 

DETRACTION,  DROIT  DE,  §  82    134 

DIPLOMATIC,  usage  of  the  alternat,  §  157    250 

history,  §  289 397 

language,  §  156 249 

precedence,  §  214  319 

letters  of  credence,  §  217 321 

etiquette,  §  223 324 

agents  of  the  Confederate  States  taken  out  of  The  Trent, 

§109b    174 

intercourse  with  rebels,  §  209  a 317 

despatches  not  contraband,  §  504 657 

DISCOVERY,  as  to  title  to  State  property,  §  165 255 

DIVORCE,  foreign,  validity  of,  §  151   228 

when  recognized  in  England,  §  151  a 229 

domicile  necessary  for,  §  151c 230 

DOMAIN,  public,  effect  of  change  of  government  on,  §  31    ....  45 

alienation  of,  §  31 46 

conquest  of,  §  346 466 

DOMICILE  distinguished  from  national  character,  §  151  A  ...  •  233 

definitions  of,  §  151  B   234 

of  origin  and  of  choice,  §  151  C 234 

law  of,  regulates  universal  successions  only,  §  83  a 135 

testamentary,  of  British  subjects,  §  83  b    135 

matrimonial,  §  87  a *  139 

law  of,  regulates  capacity  to  marry,  §  93  a 144 

necessary  to  grant  divorce,  §  151  c 230 

change  of,  §  151 E 235 

intention  to  change,  §  151  F    236 

change  of,  as  to  wills,  §  83  a    135 

conferring  a  limited  national  character  in  time  of  war, 

§  320    436 

distinguished  from  allegiance,  §  328 442 

effects  of,  abroad,  §  329    444 

renunciation  of,  §  330  445 

election  to  change  not  allowed,  §  332 448 

case  of  residence  in  exterritorial  community,  §  151  G ... .  236 

DOMINION  OF  THE  SEA,  controversy  respecting,  §  186    ....  283 

DROIT,  (Taubaine,  §  82    130 

tfangarie,  §  293  d 404 

de  detraction,  §  82 131 
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DUE  DILIGENCE,  in  the  observance  of  neutrality,  §  489  bb  •  •     596 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  former  powers  of,  §  17    30 

abolished,  §  17  30 

EASTEEN  QUESTION,  statement  of,  §  70a 102 

EASTEEN  EOUMELIA,  boundaries  and  constitution  of 784 

union  with  Bulgaria,  §  70  j 109 

EGYPT,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §§  36,  36  c 54,  55 

present  position  of,  §  36  c 55 — 58 

ELBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197 293 

EMBARGO  before  declaration  of  war,  §  293    402 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  right  of,  §  163 254 

EMPEEOE,  title  of,  does  not  confer  pre-eminence,  §  159 251 

ENEMY,  property  of,  in  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 

§  298    408 

discussion  on  this  point  as  to  the  war  of  1812,  §  303  ....  413 

debts  due  to  the,  §  305 '419 

trade  with.     (See  Trade.) 

quitting  country  of,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  §  326  ......  441 

house  of  trade  in  country  of,  §  334 , . .  451 

produce  of  his  territory  deemed  hostile,  §  836 452 

rights  of  war  against,  §  342     460 

rights  against  the  person  of  the,  §  343 461 

private  property  of,  how  far  liable  to  capture,  §  346  ....  466 

ravaging  territory  of,  §  347 473 

property  of,  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a 483 

goods,  what  are,  §  355  c 485 

recapture  of  ships  from,  §  367 498 

recapture  of  ships  of  allies  from,  §  368 , . . .  499 

means  of  injuring  the,  §  41 1  e    543 

goods  of  the,  under  false  papers,  §  473 628 

master,  forcible  resistance  by,  §  528 690 

commercial  intercourse  with  the,  §  315  b 431 

trade  with,  during  Crimean  war,  §  315  a 431 

debts  between,  §  315  b 430 

contracts  with  neutrals,  §  315  c 431 

good  faith  towards,  §  399     529 

ENEMY  SHIPS  ENEMY  GOODS.      (See  Free  /Ships  Free 
Good*. 

ENLISTING  troops  for  foreign  State,  in  America,  §  439  h  ... .  584 

illegally  in  England 737 

ENLISTMENT  ACT.     (See  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.) 

ENVOY  distinguished  from  an  ambassador,  §  214 319 

EQUALITY  of  States,  rights  of,  §  152 247 

EXEQUATUR,  withdrawal  of  consul's,  §  249 351 
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EXPATRIATION  of  British  subjects,  §  151  k    238 

of  American  citizens,  §  151 1    238 

what  amounts  to,  §151 M 239 

procedure  for,  by  British  subjects 716 

EXPLOSIVE  BULLETS,  prohibited  in  war,  §  343  o 463 

EXTERRITORIAL  effect  of  municipal  laws,  §  84 137 

of  criminal  sentences,  §  121 193 

privilege  of  ambassador's  house,  §  227 333 

rights  of  an  ambassador,  §  224 324 

EXTJjlHBITORTATiTTY,  doctrine  of,  as  to  ships,  §  103  b 161 

opinion  of  Oockburn,  C.  J.,  as  to,  §  103  e 162 

oi  an  ambassador,  §  224  a    325 

of  an  ambassador's  house,  §  225  a 326 

EXTRADITION,  opinion  of  jurists  as  to,  §  115 180 

obligation  of,  §  116  a    181 

under  the  United  States  constitution,  §  116 181 

practice  of  England  and  the  United  States,  §  116  b 181 

Ashburton  treaty,  §  117    185 

abortive  treaty  amending,  1886,  §  117  b    187 

case  of  Arguelles,  §  116  c 183 

case  of  Carl  Vogt,  §  116  d    183 

treaty  between  France  and  America,  §  118  189 

practice  of  France,  §  116  e  183 

what  criminals  are  subject  to,  §  116  f 184 

of  subjects,  §  120  a    191 

of  deserters,  §  120 191 

of  political  refugees,  §  116  g    184 

trial  of   persons  surrendered  under  Ashburton  treaty, 

§§  117a,  117b  186,  188 

Acts,  English 725 

treaties,  English,  now  in  force 735 

Acts,  American 735 

treaties,  American,  now  in  force 736 

in  British  possessions 729 


FEDERAL  union  of  States,  §  44    67 

FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD,  origin  of,  §  4391  586 

FISHERIES,  treaties  between  England  and  the  United  States, 

§  180    573 

interpretation  of  these  treaties,  §  269 871 

abortive  treaty  of  1888,  §  180  a 276 

general  rights  of  8tates  to,  §  180    273 

Newf oundLand,  dispute  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 

§  180  a 277 

FLAG  of  truce,  use  of,  §  411 1    546 

determines  national  character  of  ship,  §  340 457 

case  where  it  was  held  not  conclusive,  §  340  a 458 

FLORIDA,  THE,  capture  of,  at  Bahia,  §  428  b 565 

facts  relating  to,  §  439s    591 
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FOREIGN  sovereigns,  suit  against,  §  101  o 158 

jurisdiction.     (See  Jurisdiction.) 

judgment  in  rem,  conclusiveness  of,  §  188  a  . . . .  4 . .  217 

in  personam,  §  147     225 

English,  law  as  to,  §§  148,  148  a    226 

divorce,  8  151.     (See  Divorce.) 228 

ambassadors  in  England,  §  225  c     327 

laws,  obligations  to  regard,  §  79 • 126 

marriages,  validity  of,  §  92 , 142 

army  or  fleet,  what  laws  it  is  subject  to,  §  95 146 

FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS  in  the  United  States,  §  437 . .  576 

in  England,  §  438 > 577 

events  which  led  to  the  American  Act,  §  439  a 580 

cases  decided  on  it,  §  439  b 581 

what  constituted  an  offence  under  it,  §  439  e 582 

observance  of,  in  England,  439  n    588 

passing  of  English  Act  of  1870,  §  439  w 592 

cases  decided  on,  §  439  x 503 

English  Act    737 

American  Act 746 

FORMOSA,  blockade  of,  §§  501  h,  513  c 654,  675 

FRANCE,  law  of,  as  to  foreign  marriages,  §  92 143 

law  of,  as  to  exemption  of  private  vessels  from  the  local 

laws,  §  102 158 

law  of,  as  to  foreigners  in,  §  141 219 

as  to  foreign  judgments,  §  150 227 

restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  §  352 . .  479 
treaty  with  United  States,  as  to  exclusive  admission  of  her 

ships  of  war,  §  425     562 

occupation  of  Rome  by,  §  76  c 123 

intervention  of,  in  Mexico,  §  76  a    121 

extradition  in,  §  116  e   183 

military  service  in,  §  151  T 245 

FREE  SHIPS  FREE  GOODS,  maxims  of,  §  445   601 

history  of  the  controversy  as  to,  §  446    602 

settlement  of  the  question  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 

§  475  a 631 

GENEVA  ARBITRATION,  facts  relating  to,  §439o    588 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  terms  of,  §  843b 462 

further  adoption  of,  §  41 1  i 545 

GEOFFROY,  case  of,  as  to  martial  law,  §  346  g 472 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY,  position  of ,  §  1 7 30 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION,  former  constitution  of,  §  47..  68 

GERMANY,  projects  for  unity  of,  §  51  a 73 

the  North  German  Confederation,  §  51  a 73 

present  empire  of,  §  51  b 73 

former  empire  of ,  §  36  b   54 

GHENT,  TREATY  OF,  as  to  the  American  fisheries,  §  270  ...  •  372 
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GOODS  of  the  enemy,  what  are,  §  855  c   485 

effect  of  using  false  papers,  §  473 629 

purchased  in  blockaded  port,  §  521 684 

GOVEENMENT,  distinction  between  dejure  and  de  facto,  §  21  a      84 

GREECE,  interference  in  favour  of,  §  69 97 

recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  e    42 

accession  of  present  king,  §  69 100 

cession  of  Ionian  Islands  to,  §  85  a 53 

reprisals  against,  §  293  a 403 

pacific  blockade  of  1886,  §§  70  k,  501  h 113,  654 

Turkish  frontier  of,  §  70  i    109,  785 

GUARANTY,  treaties  of,  §  73   116 

effect  of  such  treaties,  §  277 383 

of  neutrality,  §  423    558 

of  integrity  of  Ottoman  Empire  by  Treaty  of  Paris 777 

by  England,  Austria,  and 

France 780 


HALIFAX  fisheries  award,  §  180  a  276 

HANOVEE,  former  connection  with  England,  §  40    64 

HARBOURS,  jurisdiction  over,  §  177  268 

HATTI,  blockade  of  insurgent  ports,  §  514d  . . . . ., 675 

HEFFTER,  System  of,  §  10    15 

HERTSLET,  important  works  by,  §  289a   399 

HERZEGOVINA,  insurrection  in,  §  70  d 106 

occupation  of,  by  Austria,  §  70  h    • 109 

HIGH  SEAS,  vessels  on,  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106 166 

capture  of  private  property  on,  §  355  b 483 

HOLLAND,  alliance  of,  with  England,  §  281 385 

debts  of,  when  united  to  Belgium,  §  30  a , 45 

separated  from  Belgium,  §  71 114 

claims  of,  to  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  §  198   295 

treaties  for  the  security  of,  §  421 556 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  account  of ,  §  64    88 

HOMICIDE  by  a  British  subject  abroad,  triable  in  England, 

§  113  a 179 

H03TAGES  for  the  execution  of  treaties,  §  286 394 

HOSTILE  expeditions  in  neutral  territory,  §  436    575  ~ 

HOUSE  of  an  ambassador,  inviolability  of ,  §  227 333 

of  trade  in  enemy's  country,  §  334 451 

HOYERING  ACT,  British,  §  179 273 

HUASCAE,  THE,  caseof,  §124e    199 
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HUBERUS,  maxims  of,  as  to  conflict  of  laws,  §  80 127 

HUNGARY,  recognition  of  independence  of ,  §  27  f 42 

IMMUNITY  of  neutral  territory,  §  426    563 

of  ships  of  war  in  foreign  ports,  §  96 147 

of  sovereign  in  a  foreign  State,  §  95 146 

IMPEESSMENT  of  seamen  by  England,  §  107  , 167 

INDEPENDENCE,  recognition  of,  by  foreign  States,  §  26 38 

when  recognition  may  be  accorded,  §  27  d    41 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  §  27  e 42 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  §  27  f 42 

of  Turkey,  guaranty  of 780 

INDIANS  in  America,  their  status,  §  38  60 

treaties  between  them  and  the  United  States,  §  38  a  ...  *  62 

INHERITANCE  governed  by  law  of  the  domicile,  §  83    132 

INNOCENT  PASSAGE,  right  of,  along  rivers,  §  193    291 

INTEGRITY  of  Ottoman  Empire,  guaranty  of   780 

INTERFERENCE,  right  of,  in  other  States,  §  63 84 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  origin  of ,  §  1 1 

definition  of,  §  14 22 

absence  of  sanction  in,  §  1    . . , 1 

distinguished  from  natural  law,  §4   3 

utility,  the  basis  of ,  §  4    5 

is  derived  from  reason  and  usage,  §6    8 

distinction  between  public  and  private,  §§  10,  10  a 15, 16 

there  is  no  universal,  §11    17 

use  of  the  term,  §  12 18 

extension  of,  to  Oriental  States,  §13 21 

sources  of,  §  15 22 

subjects  of,  §  16 29 

private,  §  77    124 

INTERPRETATION  of  treaties,  rules  for,  §  287  a 395 

of  armistice  or  truce,  §  403 531 

INTERVENTION,  right  of,  §  63    84,  122,  713 

instances  of,  §§  63  a,  76  b,  551    87,  88 

legal  aspect  of,  §§  63  a,  70  m 85,  114 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  regards,  §  67  a 94 

inMexico,§76a    121 

INTESTACY,  succession  on,  §  136    215 

INVIOLABILITY  of  treaties,  declaration  respecting 780 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  former  constitution  of,  §  35  50 

cession  of,  to  Greece,  §  35  a 53 

citizens,  their  relation  to  England  during  the  Crimean 

war,  §  35  a 52 

IRISH  agitators  in  America,  §  1510 241 

hostile  associations  in  America,  §  439 1 586 
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JAPAN,  consular  courts  in,  §  110  a 176 

relation  of,  with  United  States,  §  14 22 

JOINT  CAPTURE  of  prize,  §  384  a    513 

of  booty,  §  384b    514 

JUDGMENT,  foreign,   conclusiveness  of,  in  personal  action, 

§§  147,  148a 225,227 

conclusiveness  of,  in  rem,  §138 216 

English  law,  §  148     226 

American  law,  §  149 227 

French  law,  §  150 227 

of  Prize  Court,  conclusiveness  of,  §  396 526 

against  absent  parties,  §  142   221 

JUDICIAL  POWER  in  a  State,  §  111 177 

extent  of,  as  to  criminal  offences,  §113 178 

as  to  properly  situated  in  the  State,  §  134 214 

in  the  United  States,  §  54 76 

JUMEAUX,  LES,  case  of,  §  439b 581 

JURISDICTION  of  a  State  in  its  own  territory,  §  84   137 

over  its  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  §  106 166 

over  the  sea  washing  the  coast,  §  177     268 

over  ports  and  mouths  of  rivers,  §  188  , .  286 

over  straits  and  sounds,  §  190 288 

over  British  subjects  in  Eastern  countries,  §  1 10  a 176 

over  crimes  by  British  subjects  committed  abroad,  §  113  a  179 

over  torts  committed  abroad,  §  144  a 223 

over  the  three-mile  belt  of  open  sea,  §  177a 269 

for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 273 

of  courts  of  captor's  country,  §  388 516 

of  neutral  State  as  to  captures,  §  432 569 

over  British  territorial  waters 795 

JUS,  use  of  the  term,  §  12  20 

JUS  GENTIUM,  meaning  of ,  §  3 3 

JUS  POSTLIMINII,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  388 516 

JUSTITIA,  case  of,  §  439  x 594 


KHEDIVE  of  Egypt,  international  status  of,  §  36  c    55 

KING'S  CHAMBERS,  what  is  included  in  this,  §  179 272 

capture  of  prizes  in,  §  431    • 568 

KOZTA  MARTIN,  case  of ,  §  15 1  S 244 

LANDS,  tenure  of,  by  aliens,  §  82  a 132 

LAW  OF  NATIONS.     (See  International  Law.) 

LAWRENCE,  extradition  of,  §  117  b    186 

LEGATION,  rights  of ,  §  206 314 

to  what  States  they  belong,  §  208  315 
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LEGISLATION,  powers  of  independent  States  as  to,  §  77     124 

exterritorial  operation  of,  §  84 137 

LETTEB8  of  credence,  §  217 321 

of  recall,  §  251   353 

of  marque,  §  291    401 

LEX  andyta,  use  of  the  terms,  §12 18,  19,  20 

domicilii,  what  cases  it  governs,  §83 133 

fori,  proceedings  determined  by,  |  94 -      145 

loci  contractus,  when  it  governs,  §90 141 

loci  ret  tit*  governs  real  property,  §81 128 

LICENSE,  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  §  341 459 

for  protection  during  war,  §  408 535 

for  trade  during  war,  §  409 535 

authority  to  grant,  §  410 536 

vitiation  of,  §410  a   538 

LOANS  to  belligerents  by  neutrals,  §  424b 561 

LONDON,  declaration  of,  1871,  §  70  c 105 

LOPEZ,  expeditions  of,  against  Cuba,  §  439  j 585 

LOUVRE,  restoration  of  works  of  art  collected  in  the,  §  352     . .  480 

LUXEMBURG,  neutrality  of ,  §422  a 558 

MACHINERY  as  contraband  of  war,  §  501  g 653 

MACKINTOSH,  Sir  J.,  on  the  intervention  in  Greece,  §  69 100 

on  the  burning  of  Washington,  §  351    476 

on  the  neutrality  laws,  §  439   577 

on  martial  law,  §  346  e 471 

MAGNA  CHARTA,   on  the  treatment  of   foreign  merchants 

during  war,  §  301 412 

MANILA,  capitulation  of,  §  407  a 534 

MANUALS  OF  THE  USAGES  OF  WAR,  important  indices 

of  international  law,  §  15    26 

borrow  rules  from  Grotius,  §  15 26 

adopt  unanimous  decisions  of  Brussels  Conference,  §§  15, 
411b 26,  541 

MARITIME  jurisdiction,  extent  of,  beyond  the  shore,  §  177    . .  268 

coasts,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 271 

ceremonials,  §  160 252 

Jurisdiction  over  ports,  mouths  of  rivers,  &c,  §  188 286 

jurisdiction  for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 273 

jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  §  432 569 

over  crimes  within  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea    ....  795 

MARRIAGE,  bj  what  law  regulated,  §  87  139 

laws  relating  to  the  ceremony,  §  89    141 

abroad,  when  valid  at  home,  §  92 ,  142 

capacity  of  parties  to  contract,  how  regulated,  §  93  b  ... .  144 

polygamous,  §  93  c    145 

clandestine,  Scotch,  §  93  d    145 
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-MARRIED  WOMAN,  nationality  of  British  718 

MARTIAL  LAW,  definition  of,  §  346  d   470 

circumstances  justifying  it,  §  346  e • 470 

during  American  Civil  War,  §  346  f 472 

in  Prance  in  1832,  §  346  g   472 

MATRIMONIAL  DOMICILE,  how  determined,  §  87  a    139 

MEDIATION  to  settle  international  disputes,  §  73 115 

how  effected,  §  288    395 

treaties  of,  §  73 116 

proposed  in  American  Civil  War,  §  73  a    117 

conference  for,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  §  70  e 107 

provision  for,  in  Treaty  of  Paris,  §  288  a 396 

in  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference,  1885, 

§  288  b     397 

between  the  powers  guaranteeing  Turkey 777 

MERCHANT  VESSELS,   crimes  committed  on  board,  when 

abroad,  §  102 158 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106    166 

when  in  foreign  ports,  §  103  g 163 

are  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441   598 

MERCHANTS  residing  in  the  East,  national  character  of,  §  333  450 

MEXICO,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of,  §  76  a    121 

MILITARY  occupation  during  war,  §  346  c 469 

law,  denned,  §  346  d 470 

government,  defined,  §  346  d 470 

authority  over  hostile  State,  §  41 1  c   541 

power  over  individuals,  §  41 1  j    545 

MILITARY  SERVICE  of  British  subjects  in  America  during 

the  civil  war,  §  151  P    241 

Prussian  laws  of,  §  151  R     242 

French  laws  of,  §  151  T    245 

MINISTERS,  classification  of ,  §  21 1     (See  Ambassador) 317 

MIRANDA,  expedition  of,  §  439i 584 

MISSISSIPPI,  navigation  of  the,  §  200   297 

MOHAMMEDAN  STATES  recognize  rights  of  legation,  §  13. .  21 

MOLDAVIA,  formerly  a  semi-sovereign  State,   §   36.      (See 

Rownanid)  . . , 53 

MONACO,  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  36     53 

cession  of  part  of,  to  France,  §  36  b    54 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  statement  of ,  §  67 94 

extension  of,  to  Central  American  Canal,  §  67  a  • 94 

MONTENEGRO,  independence  of ,  §  36  b    54 

boundaries  and  government  of    • 786 
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MUNICIPAL  law,  whether  to  be  enforced  when  in  excess  of 

international  law,  §  439y 595 

law,  force  of  in  Prize  Courts,  §  397  a 527 

Court,  distinguished  from  Prize  Court,  §  392   519 

NAPLES,  revolution  of  1820,  §  65    90 

capture  of  The  Cagltarihy,  §  124 c     197 

NAEEOW  SEAS,  British  claim  to,  §  181    277 

NATION  distinguished  from  State,  §  17 30 

NATIONAL  CHAEACTEE  conferred  by  residence  in  time  of 

war,  §  320 436 

the  native  character  easily  reverts,  §  324 438 

of  merchants  in  the  East,  §  333 450 

of  ships,  §  340    457 

distinguished  from  domicile,  §  151  A 233 

acquisition  of,  §  151  G 236 

incidents  of,  §  151 H 237 

NATURAL-BORN  British  subjects,  who  are,  §  151  K 238 

NATURAL  LAW,  definition  of,  §  2 2 

distinguished  from  international  law,  §4 3 

opinion  of,  Hobbes  and  Puffendorf ,  §5 6 

NATURALIZATION,  rights  of  a  State  respecting,  §  85   137 

treaty  between  England  and  America,  §  151  N    239 

conditions  of,  in  Germany,  §  151  R    243 

treaty  between  America  and  Germany,  §  151  R 244 

Acts,  English 715 

Acts,  American 723 

certificate  of,  in  England 747 

re-admission  to  British 747 

evidence  of 719 

supplementary  treaty  between  England  and  America  ....  721 

of  aliens  in  America 723 

in  British  colonies 720 

NAVAL  FORCES  allowed  in  the  Black  Sea    780 

NAVAL  PRIZE,  British  Act  regulating 750 

NAVAL  STORES  as  contraband,  §  480   633 

judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  as  to,  §  481  633 

opinion  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  §  483 635 

Anglo-French  treaty,  §  484 636 

England  and  the  Baltic  powers,  §  485 636 

treaty  of  1801  as  to,  §  486    637 

Anglo-Swedish  treaty  of  1803,  §  487 638 

when  contraband  independent  of  treaty,  §  488 639 

NAVIGATION,  municipal  laws  of,  how  regarded  by  other 

States,  §  114  179 

of  the  Black  Sea,  Bosphorus,  and  Dardanelles,  §  182  ... .  278 

treaties  relating  to 706 

of  the  Sound  and  Belts,  §  183 280 

of  rivers  flowing  through  several  States,  §  193 291 
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NAVIGATION— continued. 

of  the  Scheldt,  §  196 292 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a . .  294 

of  the  Rhine,  §  199   297 

of  the  Mississippi,  §  200 : 297 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  §  203 302—305 

of  African  rivers,  §  205  b 307 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205  d  308 

of  the  Panama  Canal,  §  205  e 311 

NEGOTIATION,  rights  of,  of  sovereign  States,  §  252   356 

faculty  of,  how  limited  or  modified  by  treaty,  §  252    ....  356 

NETHERLANDS.  (See  Holland.) 

NEUTRAL,  impartiality,  in  what  it  consists,  §  435    575 

jurisdiction,  extent  of,  on  the  coast,  §  432 569 

limitation  of,  as  to  restoring  prizes,  §  433   • .  571 

waters,  captures  made  in,  §  428 564 

vessels  chased  into,  §  429   566 

violation  of,    to   be  complained  of  only  by  the 

neutral  State,  §  430     , 567 

ports,  prizes  carried  into,  §  387   515 

right  of  entering,  §  434  . 571 

territory,  prisoners  and  wounded  in,  411  o    547 

hostilities  in,  §  426   563 

passage  of  armies  through,  §  427 563 

hostile  expeditions  formed  in,  §  436 575 

condemnation  of  prizes,  in,  §  389 517 

vessels  on  the  high  seas,  immunity  of,  §  440 597 

goods,  in  enemy  vessels,  §  442     598 

in  armed  enemy  vessels,  §  529 690 

flag,  covers  enemy's  goods,  §  355  a 483 

subjects,  loans  to  belligerents  by,  §  424  b 561 

NEUTRALITY,  definition  of,  §  412 549 

different  species  of,  §  413  550 

perfect,  §  414 550 

imperfect,  §  415 551 

conventional  or  guaranteed,  §  423 558 

modified  by  alliances,  §  424 560 

qualified,  by  treaty  to  admit  ships  of  war  of  one  State,  §  425  562 

must  be  impartial,  §  435  , 575 

laws  to  preserve,  §  436 575 

what  amounted  to  a  violation  of,  in  America,  §  439  e  . . . .  582 

observance  of,  by  America,  §  439  i 584 

laws  of  England,  §  439  m     587 

of  England  during  the  American  civil  war,  §  439  o 588 

due  diligence  required  in  observance  of,  §  439  bb    506 

contraband  trade,  no  breach  of,  §  501  e 653 

NEUTRALIZATION  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  1 82  a 279 

by  treaty  of  Paris  ....  777 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 294 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205  d    308 

of  ambulances  in  war,  §  343  b 462 

NEW  GUINEA  COMPANY  OF  BERLIN,  position  of,  §  17. .  30 
w.                                                                                          3  H 
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NEWTON,  THE,  case  of,  §  103    160 

NIGER,  prorisions  of  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference  as  to 

neutrality  and  navigation  of,  §  205  b • 308 

NON-COMBATANTS,  treatment  of,  in  war,  §  345 465 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  as  to, 

§167    257 

NORTH  BORNEO  COMPANY,  position  of,  §  17 30 

NORTH-WEST  boundary,  final  settlement  of,  between  England 

and  the  United  States,  §  176a    (See  Oregon) 267 

coast  of  America,  dispute  as  to  ownership  of,  §  168 259 

treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  to,  §  169. .  260 

between  England  and  Russia,  as  to,  §  170 261 


OBSTRUCTION  of  channels  of  access  recognized  as  belligerent 

right,  §  537a 702 

OCCUPATION  of  territory  during  war,  §  346  c 468 

as  a  title  to  territory,  §  161 254 

provisions  of  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference,  §  176  b . .  268 

OFFENCES  committed  on  merchant  ships  in  foreign  ports,  §  102 .  158 

OPINIONS  of  public  law  officers,  §  1 5 25 

ORDINANCES,  a  source  of  International  law,  §  15 23 

authority  of,  §  15  c    , 27 

OREGON  territory,  claim  of  United  States  to,  §  172 262 

claims  of  England  to,  §  173 263 

negotiation  of  1827,  §  174    264 

convention  of  1818,  §  175 175 

treaty  of  1846,  §  176 267 

OBETO,  THE.     (See  The  Florida.) 

ORIGIN,  domicile  of,  §  151 C 235 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.     (See  Turkey.) 


PACIFIC  BLOCKADE,  nature  of,  §  293c 404 

instances  of,  §  293  c 404 

PACIFICO,  DON,  case  of,  §293a    403 

PANAMA  CANAL,  international  position  of,  §§  205  c,  205  e. .  808,  31 1 
United  States'  attitude  in  regard  to,  §§  67a,  205  e.  .94,  311,  312 
Oayton-Bulwer  treaty,  §  205  e    312 

PAPAL  BULL  of  1493,  account  of,  §  166    256 

PARIS,  treaty  of.     (See  Treaty  of  Parte.) 

declaration  of.     (See  Declaration  of  Pari*.) 

PAROLE  for  prisoners  of  war,  §  411  h 544 

PASSAGE  of  armies  through  neutral  territory,  §  427 563 
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PASSPORTS  for  ambassadors,  §  220     323 

and  safe  conducts  in  time  of  war,  §  408 535 

PAXO,  neutrality  of,  §  422b 558 

PEACE,  effect  of,  on  treaties,  §  276 535 

power  of  making,  §  538    703 

indemnity  to  indUviduals  for  public  concession,  §  540.     (See 

Treaties  of  Peace)  704 

PENALTY  for  carrying  contraband,  §  505  660 

for  breach  of  blockade,  §  509 669 

PERSON  of  the  enemy,  limit  to  rights  of  war  against,  §  343 ... .  400 

PERSONAL  union  of  two  States,  §  40 63 

status,  laws  respecting,  §  84. . , • • • •  187 

PETITION  OP  RIGHT  under  the  Naval  Prize  Act 758 

PIRACY  under  the  law  of  nations,  §  122 193 

triable  everywhere,  §  124 •  •  195 

by  municipal  law,  §  124 195 

by  commissioned  cruisers,  §  123 194 

ingredients  of,  §  122  a 194 

by  insurgents  or  rebels,  §  124a 196 

PIRATES,  recapture  of  ships  from,  §  361    493 

when  rebels  are,  §  124  a  196 

POLAND,  union  of,  to  Russia,  §  43 65 

POLITICAL  REFUGEES,  extradition  of,  §  116  g    184 

POLTZZA,  once  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  86 54 

POPE,  ELECTION  OF,  veto  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  in, 

§75 118 

PORTE,  OTTOMAN.    (See  Turkey.) 

PORTS,  admission  of  foreign  ships  of  war  into,  §  100    152 

properly  carried  into  neutral,  §  387    515 

are  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State,  §  177 268 

PORTUGAL,  British  interference,  in,  §  68 95 

how  affected  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76 118 

alliance  of,  with  England,  §  284 390 

POSTLIMINII,  JUS,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  398    . .  528 

PRECEDENCE  of  States,  §  154    247 

PRESCRIPTION,  a  title  to  the  public  property  of  a  State,  §  164 .  254 

as  a  claim  to  parts  of  the  sea,  §  181    277 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  slaughter  of,  §  343 460 

exchange  of,  §  344 464 

who  are  not  entitled  to  be,  §  344a 465 

treatment  of,  §  411  h 544 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  its  objecte,  §  77 124 

3h2 
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PBIVATE  PEOPEETY,  capture  of,  in  war,  §  346    466 

of  the  enemy  on  land,  §  346  a 467 

on  land,  treated  differently  to  when  it  is  at  sea,  §  355 ....  483 

capture  of,  at  sea,  §  355  b    483,  484 

debts,  during  war,  §  305 419 

debts  due  to  the  enemy,  §  315  b 432 

of  a  foreign  sovereign,  §  101  b 157 

PE1VATEEE8,  commissioning  of ,  §  358 488 

abolition  of,  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  358  a    488 

fitted  out  in  United  States  contrary  to  the  neutrality  laws, 

§  439  b     581 

PRIZE,  distinguished  from  booty,  §  359  a    489 

rights  of  the  Grown  to,  §  359  b 490 

joint  capture  of,  §  384  a    513 

condemnation  of,  how  determined,  §  885    515 

carried  into  neutral  port,  §  887    515 

illegal,  in  British  ports 740 

Act,  British  Naval 750 

causes,  procedure  in 752 

salvage 755 

bounty     756 

PRIZE  COURT  distinguished  from  Municipal  Court,  §  392 519 

conclusiveness  of  decision,  §  396 526 

force  of  municipal  law  in,  §  397  a 527 

in  America,  rule  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  471 627 

PRIZES,  in  foreign  ports,  how  far  exempt  from  local  laws,  §  105  165 

destruction  of,  at  sea,  §  859  d 491 

destruction  of  neutral,  §  359  e 492 

condemnation  of,  by  consul  in  neutral  country,  §  389  ....  517 

captured  in  neutral  waters,  §  428    564 

carried  into  neutral  ports,  |  434  d 578 

fitted  out  as  ships  of  war,  §  380 509 

their  reception  in  neutral  ports,  §  434  f 574 

PEOBATE  of  wills  in  England,  §  137  a    216 

PBOOEEDINGS  IN  EEM,  effect  of,  §  134     214 

rule  of  decision  in,  §  135 214 

conclusiveness  of  sentence,  §  138 • 216 

against  absent  parties,  §  142    221 

PEOPEETY  of  a  State,  rights  of,  §  161.     (See  Public  Property)  254 

of  individuals  captured  in  war,  §  346 466 

title  to,  §  359.     (See  Private  Property) 489 

of  the  same  owner,  in  different  States,  §  77 124 

in  a  State,  how  regulated,  §  86  138 

PROTECTORATE  of  England  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  §  85    . .  50 

of  Turkey  over  Eoumania  and  Servia,  §  36 53 

cessation  of,  after  the  war  with  Russia,  §  70  h 108 

PBOVISIONS  as  contraband  of  war,  §  488 639 

British  order  of  1795,  as  to,  §  493.     (See  Naval  Stores)  . .  643 
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PEUSSIA,  discussion  with  United  States  as  to  privilege  of  an 

ambassador's  house,  §  228    333 

Silesian  loan  case,  §  394    524 

discussion  with  United  States  as  to  free  ships  free  goods, 

§  456    612 

PUBLIC  debts,  how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  30  44 

effect  of  treaties  on,  §  29  a 44 

Sayment  of,  by  treaty,  §  30  a 45 

uring  war,  §  308  a 421 

domain,  how  affected  by  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  31  45 

property  of  a  State,  §  161 254 

title  to,  by  conquest  and  discovery.  §  1 65 255 

ships.     (See  Ships  of  War.) 

QUADEUPLE  ALLIANCE,  account  of,  §  76 118 

BANSOM  of  captured  property,  §  411   538 

British  law  of,  §  411a 540 

KATIFICATION  of  treaties,  §  256    858 

EAVAGING  territory  during  war,  §  347 478 

of  American  towns  by  British  forces,  §  348 . ,  473 

EEAL  PEOPEETY  governed  by  lex  loci,  §  81    128 

title  to,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398    %  528 

EEAL  UNION  of  two  States,  §  41    64 

EEBELS  as  pirates,  §  124  a    196 

diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  States,  §  209  a 317 

EECALL,  letters  of,  §  251   353 

EECAPTUEE,  rules  respecting,  §  360 493 

from  pirates,  §  361     . 493 

of  neutral  property,  §  363 494 

from  an  enemy,  §  367    498 

laws  of  different  countries  as  to,  §  371 503 

by  a  non-commissioned  vessel,  §  381 510 

EECIPEOCITY  as  to  confiscating  enemy's  goods  in  the  country, 

§  301    412 

as  to  recapture  of  ships  of  allies,  §  368 499 

EECOGNITION  of  new  States,  §  27  a 40 

internal  sovereignty  does  not  depend  on,  §  20 82 

of  belligerency,  §  27  b 40 

of  independence,  §  27    39 

when  to  De  accorded,  §  27  d 41 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  §  27  e     42 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  §  27  f 42 

of  the  South  American  Republics,  §  27  d 42 

EEDEESS  between  nations  by  force,  §  290 400 

EEFOEMATION,  wars  of ,  §  63  a 87 

REPAIRS  to  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  neutral  States,  §  434  b .  572 
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BEPRISALS,  nature  and  effect  of,  §  291 , 401 

in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifioo,  §  293  a     403 

against  Brazil,  §  293  b 404 

for  unjust  sentence  of  foreign  court,  §  391    518 

on  ambassador  sent  to  an  enemy,  §  318 •  434 

on  persons  domiciled  in  the  country,  §  318    434 

EEQUISITION8  during  war,  §41  Ik 546 

RESCUE.     (See  Recapture.) 

RETALIATION,  vindictive  and  amicable,  §  290 400 

REVENUE  LAWS  not  enforced  by  other  States,  §  91 142 

RHINE,  THE,  navigation  of,  §  198 295 

RIVERS,  rights  of  navigating,  §  192    290 

use  oftheir  banks,j  194 291 

rules  of  Treaty  of  Vienna  respecting,  §  197 293 

ROME,  occupation  of,  by  France,  §  76  c  123 

ROMILLY,  SIR  S.,  views  of,  as  to  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre, 

§  354    482 

ROUMANIA  formed  by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

§36a 53 

end  of  protectorate  of  Russia  over,  §  36  a 53 

former  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  a 53 

independence  of,  and  constitution  • 789 

proclaimed  a  kingdom,  §  36  a 53 

ROYAL  HONOURS  accorded  to  some  States,  §  153 247 

ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY,  position  of,  §  17 30 

RULE  OF  1756,  statement  of,  §  508 665 

applications  of,  in  America,  §  508  b    667 

RUSSIA,  union  of,  to  Poland,  §  43   65 

dispute  with  United  States  as  to  north-west  coast,  §  168 . .  259 

treaty  on  the  subject,  §  169 260 

treaty  with  England  on  this  subject,  §  170 261 

cession  of  protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

§  36  a 53 

last  war  with  Turkey,  §  70  f    107 

obstruction  of  the  Danube  by,  §  197  a  294 

naval  force  of,  in  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  c 105 

frontier  of,  in  Bessarabia 789 


SAFE-CONDUCT  issued  during  war,  §  408    535 

SALLY,  THE,  case  of,  §  103 160 

SALUTES,  maritime,  §  160    252 
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SALVAGE  on  reoapture,  §  360 493 

from  pirates,  §  361    493 

of  neutral  property,  §  363     . . , .  494 

when  the  ship  might  have  been  condemned,  §  366  ......  496 

actual  rescue  necessary,  §  382 510 

rate  of,  §  384 513 

SAN  MARINO,  Republic  of,  §  36  d 58 

SAVAGES,  employment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a 465 

SAVIGNY  on  the  foundation  of  international  law,  §  13    21 

SAVOY,  neutrality  of  part  of,  §  420  a  556 

SCHELDT,  navigation  of  the,  §  196 292 

tolls,  redemption  of,  §  196  a    292 

SCOTCH  MARRIAGES,  clandestine,  §  93  c    145 

SEARCH,  right  of,  §  524     685 

when  there  is  a  convoy,  §  525 686 

immunity  of  public  ships  from,  §  441 597 

English  treaties  as  to  slave- trade,  §  126    201 

SELF-DEFENCE,  right  of ,  §  62 83 

SELF-PRESERVATION,  right  of,  §  61 82 

SEMI-SOVEREIGN  STATE  denned,  §  34 50 

does  not  enjoy  royal  honours,  §  156 249 

SENTENCE,  exterritorial  operation  of  criminal,  §  121 193 

conclusiveness  of  foreign,  in  rem,  §  138 216 

unjust,  of  foreign  court,  a  ground  for  reprisals,  §  391     . .  518 

SERV1A,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  b    53 

war  with  Turkey,  §  70  f  107 

rights  of,  by  Treaty  of  Paris    779 

independence  of 787 

proclaimed  a  kingdom,  §  36  b 54 

resignation  of  King  Milan,  §70m..... 114 

SETTING  FORTH  as  a  vessel  of  war,  what  amounts  to,  §  380. .  509 

SHIPS,  national  character  of ,  §  340 457 

exceptional  case,  where  the  flag  was  not  conclusive  of  the 

nationality,  §  340  a    458 

who  may  own  British,  §  340  b    458 

sale  of,  by  belligerents,  §  355  e 485 

SHIPS  OF  WAR,  on  what  terms,  admitted  into  foreign  ports, 

§  95 146 

implied  permission  to  enter  foreign  ports,  §  100 152 

have  different  privileges  to  merchant  vessels,  §  101     ....  153 

Spanish,  s/ .zed  in  Holland,  §  101   155 

exemption  of,  does  not  justify  acts  of  aggression,  §  104  , .  164 

does  not  extend  to  their  prizes,  §  105     165 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106    ......  166 

what  amounts  to  setting  forth  as  a,  §  380 509 

French  treaty  as  to  their  admission  to  American  ports, 

§  425    562 
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SHIPS  OF  WAR— continued. 

reception  of,  in  neutral  ports  during  war,  §  434 571 

liability  of,  to  legal  process,  §  101  a 156 

slaves  and  criminals  escaping  to,  §  103  f   163 

reception  of  fugitive  slaves  on,  §  133  c     212 

sale  of,  by  neutrals  to  belligerents,  §  439  z   595 

not  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441   597 

SHORE,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 271 

SIEGES,  how  to  be  conducted,  §  411  f ,  543 

SILESIAN  LOAN,  causes  arising  out  of,  §  394 524 

SLAVE  TRADE,  how  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations,  §  125    . .  201 

treaties  relating  to,  §  126 202 

decisions  of  courts  as  to,  §  127    204 

held  to  be  not  contrary  to  international  law,  §  133 210 

treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  §  126  a . .  203 

general  act  of  Berlin  Conference,  §  126  b 203,  800 

East  African  blockade,  §  126  c    203,  204 

SLAVES,  fugitive,  escaping  to  ships  of  war,  §  103  f 163 

reception  of  fugitive,  on  ships  of  war,  §  133  c 212 

ownership  in,  recognized  by  law  of  England,  §  133  a ... .  212 

escaping  to  foreign  countries,  §  133  b    213 

in  the  United  States,  §  133  d 214 

SLIDELL  AND  MASON,  the  Confederate  envoys,  capture  of, 

§  109  b    174 

SOUND,  THE,  claim  of  Denmark  to  sovereignty  over,  §  183  . .  280 

convention  of  1841  respecting,  §  184 281 

dues,  abolition  of,  §  184  a    282 

SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  §  1 5 22 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence, §  26    39 

SOVEREIGN  princes,  the  subjects  of  international  law,  §  18  . .  31 

when  abroad,  §  95 146 

personal  exemption  of,  from  arrest  abroad, 

§  97 148 

titles  of,  §  159    251 

suits  against  foreign,  §  101  b 157 

power,  effects  of  change  in,  §  28 43 

and  State,  sometimes  used  synonymously,  §  19    32 

States,  defined,  §  38 49 

equality  of ,  §  33    49 

rights  of ,  §  60    82 

titles  of,  §  159    251 

SOVEREIGNTY  defined,  S  20   32 

internal  and  external,  §  20 32 

how  acquired,  §  21    , 32 

recognition  of,  of  a  new  country,  §  26   38 
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SI>AIN,  war  with  her  colonies,  §  67 . . . .  92 

complaints  of,  as  regards  American  privateers,  §  439  i    . .  584 

dispute  with  England  as  to  Nootka  Sound,  §  167    257 

a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76 118 

SPIES,  treatment  of,  in  war,  8  344  a 465 

who  are  to  be  deemed,  §  41 1  g    543 

SPONSIONS,  ratification  of,  §  255    357 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  navigation  of  the,  §  203 302 

ST.  PETERSBURG  DECLARATION,  terms  of,  §  343  c 463 

STATE,  definition  of,  §  17 29 

what  constitutes  a,  §  17    29,  30 

acquisition  of  sovereignty  by,  §  21 33 

identity  of ,  §  22 35 

effect  of  revolution  in,  §  22 35 

civil  war  in,  §  23    36 

how  affected  by  external  violence,  §  24 36 

tributary  and  vassal,  §  37. 59 

single  or  united,  §  39    63 

distinguished  from  nation,  §  17  a    30 

idea  involved  in  the  term,  §  1 7  a 30 

meaning  of,  in  the  American  Constitution,  §  17  b    30 

extradition  of  its  own  subjects,  §  120  a    191 

protection  of  its  subjects  abroad,  §  151 1 237 

internal  independence  of,  §  72 115 

choice  of  rulers  by,  §  74    117 

compacts  restraining  the  independence  of,  §  75    118 

exclusive  power  of  legislation,  §  77 124 

power  of,  to  regulate  personal  status,  §  84     137 

extra-territorial  effect  of  laws  of,  §  84    137 

independence  of,  as  to  judicial  power,  §111 177 

judicial  powers  over  foreigners  in  its  territory,  §  140  ... .  218 

national  proprietary  rights,  §  161    254 

rights  of  legation,  §  207    314 

STATIRA,  THE,  case  of,  §  365 495 

STATUS,  personal,  laws  regulating,  §  84 137 

STEPHEN,  SIR  JAMES,  on  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves, 

§  133  c 213 

STRAITS,  jurisdiction  over,  §  181 277 

STRAITS  CONVENTION  as  to  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus    ..  779 

SUBJECTS,  protection  of,  when  abroad,  §  151 1 237 

extradition  of,  by  their  own  country,  §  120  a    191 

SUBSIDY,  treaties  of,  §  279 384 

SUCCESSION,  universal,  regulated  by  law  of  domicile,  §  83  a. .  135 

on  intestacy,  §  136 215 

SUEZ  CANAL,  international  position  of,  §  205  d    308 

neutralization  of,  §  205  d 310 

convention ♦  797 
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SWITZERLAND,  independence  of  its  cantons  recognized,  §  26 . .  38 

constitution  of,  §  57 78 

changes  in  the  constitution,  §  59  a 81 

mediation  respecting,  §  73   116 

neutrality  of,  §  416    561 

position  of,  during  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  §  417.  552 

alliance  with  other  powers  in  1815,  §  419 554 

rights  of,  as  to  part  of  Savoy,  §  420  a    556 

TEECEIEA,  affair  of,  §  439n    588 

TERRITORIAL  WATERS,  extent  of,  §  177  a    269 

TERRITORY  of  the  enemy,  ravaging  during  war,  §  347 473 

restoration  of,  after  peace,  |  546 708 

right  of  a  sovereign  over  his  own,  §  86 138 

passage  of  belligerent  through  neutral,  §  427 563 

debts  of,  when  transferred,  §  30  a 45 

TEXAS,  recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  f    42 

debts  of,  when  united  to  United  States,  §  29  a 44 

TEXT  WRITERS,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15 22 

authority  of,  §  15  a    ,  26 

TIBET,  relations  of,  with  China  and  England,  §  38  b    63 

TITLE  to  property  captured  in  war,  §  359    489 

to  real  property,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398    •  528 

TITLES  of  sovereign  princes,  §  159 251 

TOLEN,  IGNACIO,  case  of,  §  151  T 246 

TORPEDOES,  suggestion  as  to  restriction  on  use  of,  §  537  a    .  •  702 

lawful  to  obstruct  channels  with,  §  537  a 702 

TOUSIG,  SIMON,  case  of,  §  151  S 244 

TRADE  LAWS,  how  regarded  by  other  States,  §  1 14    179 

TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEMY,  unlawfulness  of ,  §  309 422 

reasons  for  forbidding  it,  §  310   423 

American  decisions,  §311 425 

quitting  hostile  territory  at  the  commencement  of  war,  §  3 1 3  a  428 

strictness  of  the  rules,  §  315 » 430 

extent  of  the  restrictions  on,  §  315  b 431 

with  the  common  enemy,  unlawful  to  allies,  §316 433 

contracts  with  the  enemy  prohibited,  §317 434 

domicile,  during  war,  §  319 435 

house  of  trade  in  enemy's  country,  §  334   451 

license  from  the  enemy,  §  341 459 

TREASON,  by  British  subjects  abroad,  triable  in  England,  §  113a  179 

TREATIES,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15 22 

affecting  sovereignty  of  a  State,  §  25 •  •  37 

how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  28 43 

real  and  personal,  §  29 43 

modification  of  right  to  contract,  §  252 356 

form  of,  §  253     356 

when  they  require  ratification,  §  254 357 
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TEEATIES— continued. 

refusal  to  ratify,  §  263 364 

auxiliary  legislative  measures,  §  266 367 

when  they  begin  to  bind,  §  264 365 

freedom  of  consent,  how  far  necessary,  §  267    368 

transitory,  when  perpetual,  §  268    369 

as  to  fisheries  between  the  United  States  and  England,  §  269  371 

the  operation  of  which  ceases  in  certain  cases,  §  275   . , . .  381 

revived  on  the  renewal  of  peace,  §  276   382 

of  guaranty,  §  277 383 

of  alliance,  §  278    384 

rules  for  interpreting,  §  287 394 

commencement  of  their  operation,  §  266  a 368 

binding  effect  of,  as  to  debts,  §  29  a 44 

modifying  neutrality,  §  424 560 

inviolability  of,  declaration  respecting,  §  70  c 106 

list  of,  regarded  by  United  States  as  abrogated,  §  29  a  . .  44 

TEEATIES  OF  PEACE,  power  of  making,  §  538 703 

dismemberment  of  States  by,  §  541 704 

power  to  make,  in  England,  §  542 • 706 

effects  of ,  §  544 706 

uti  possidetis y  the  basis  of,  §  545 708 

restoration  of  territory  by,  §  546     708 

commencement  of,  §  547 709 

cessation  of  hostilities  after,  §  548 710 

restoration  of  things  taken,  §  549    711 

breach  of,  §  550 712 

TREATY  OF  LONDON,  1871,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  c    ... .  105 

TEEATY  OF  PARIS,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a    278 

as  to  navigation  of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 294 

as  to  mediation,  §  288  a    396 

close  of  Crimean  war  by,  §  70  b 104 

principal  clauses  of    776 

TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries, 

§  180  a 275 

articles  as  to,  now  abrogated,  §  180  a 276 

rules  of  international  law  in,  §  439  p 589 

text  of 760 

TEENT,  THE,  case  of,  §  504  a 659 

as  regards  right  of  search,  §  109  a 173 

TRIBUNALS,  decisions  of,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15. .  25 

TEIBUTAEY  STATES,  instances  of,  §  37    59,  60 

TEOPPAU  AND  LAYBACH,  congress  of,  §  65    90 

TEUCE.     (See  Armistice.) 

flag  of,  §  411  I 546 

TUEKEY,  relation  of,  to  Europe,  §  70  a 102 

how  affected  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  §  70  b 104 

admission  of,  to  European  system 776 

outbreak  of  last  war  with  Russia,  §  70  f    107 

secret  agreement  with  England,  §  70  g 108 

relation  of,  to  Eoumania  and  Servia,  §  36  a 53 
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TUEKET—  continued. 

consular  jurisdiction  in,  §  110a 176 

neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a     279 

guaranty  of  integrity  of,  by  Treaty  of  Paris 777 

by  England,  Austria,  and  France    780 

interferences  in,  §  70     100 

rights  of,  over  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  §  182..  278 

principal  treaties  relating  to    776 

TUSCALOOSA,  THE,  reception  of,  at  Simon's  Bay,  §  434  f 574 

UNION  of  two  States,  personal  and  real,  §  40     63 

incorporate,  §  42 65 

federal,  §  44    67 

UNITED  STATES,  acquisition  of  sovereignty  by,  §  21     33 

acknowledgment  of  independence  of,  §  26     38 

constitution  of,  §  52 75 

executive  power  in,  §  54   76 

treaty-making  power  in,  §  55 78 

list  of  treaties  regarded  as  abrogated  by,  §  29  a 44 

consular  treaty  with  China,  §  1 10  176 

extradition  treaty  with  England,  §  117 185 

treaty  with  Russia  as  to  the  north-west  coast,  §  169    ....  260 

expiration  of  the  treaty,  §  171 261 

former  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  §  201    298 

navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by,  §  203 302 

legislation  in,  §  54  a 77 

policy  of,  towards  European  States,  §  67  a    94 

practice  as  to  extradition,  §  1 16  c    182 

slavery  in,  §  133  c 213 

who  are  citizens  of,  §  ]  51  M     239 

protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §  151  N     239 

expatriation  in,  §  151  L 238 

British  subjects  in,  during  the  civil  war,  §151P 241 

foreign  enlistment  Acts,  §  437 576 

complaints  of  England  during  the  civil  war,  §  439  o    ....  588 

Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  §  439p 589 

indirect  claims  at  Geneva,  §  439  u 592 

discussion  with  Prussia,  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  456  612 

not  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  358  a    488 

relations  of,  with  China,  §  14 22 

Barbary  States,  §  14 22 

Japan,  §  14 22 

UNJUST  SENTENCE  of  foreign  court,  §  391    518 

UNKIAE  SKELESSI,  treaty  of    775 

UTI  POSSIDETIS,  basis  of  treaties  of  peace,  §  545 708 

UTILITY,  the  basis  of  international  law,  §4 5 

VATTEL,  system  of ,  §  9 11 

VENICE,  olaim  of,  to  Adriatic  Sea,  §  186    284 

VEEONA,  Congress  of,  §  66 91 
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VESSELS.    (See  Ships.) 

VICE-ADMIRALTY  prize  courts 751 

VIENNA,  TREATY  OF,  rules  as  to  navigation  of  rivers  in,  §  1 97  293 

VIOLATION  of  neutral  waters  by  capture,  §  428   564 

complaint  of  this,  only  to  come  from  the  neutral  State,  §  430  567 

restitution  of  property  for,  §  431     567 

of  blockade,  §  509 669 

of  blockade  by  egress,  §  520    683 

VIEGINIUS,  THE,  case  of,  §  124  d 198 

VISITATION  and  search,  right  of,  §  524     (See  Search)   685 

VOGT,  GAEL,  extradition  of,  §  116  d 183 

VOLUNTARY  law  of  nations,  §  8 11 

WALLACHXA   formerly  a  semi-sovereign  State,   §  36    (See 

Roumania) 53 

WAR,  manuals  of  the  usages  of.    (See  Manuals  of  the  Usages  of 
War.) 

right  of  making,  in  whom  vested,  §  294    405 

public  or  solemn,  §  295     405 

perfect  or  imperfect,  §  296   405 

necessity  of  a  declaration  of,  §  297 406 

enemy's  property  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of, 

§  298    408 

rights  of,  against  an  enemy,  §  342 460 

tendency  of  modern,  §  343  a     461 

wounded  in,  care  of,  §  343  b    462 

exchange  of  prisoners  of,  §  344   464 

persons  exempt  from  acts  of,  §  345 465 

question  as  to  merchant  seamen,  §  345  a    466 

capture  of  private  property  during,  §  346 466 

military  occupation  during,  §  346  c 469 

persons  authorized  to  engage  in,  §  356 487 

title  to  property  captured  in,  §  359 489 

quitting  hostile  territory  on  the  outbreak  of,  §  313  a  ....  428 

extent  of  intercourse  between  enemies,  §  315  b     431 

who  are  recognized  as  belligerents,  §  41 1  d 542 

cessation  of  hostilities,  §  548    710 

(See  also  Civil  War.) 

WABEEN,  case  of,  §  151 P    242 

WASHINGTON,  burning  of,  by  the  British  forces,  §  351     ....  477 

Treaty  of,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries,  §  180  a    275 

abrogation  of,  §  180  a 276 

as  to  violations  of  British  neutrality,  §  439  p .  •  589 

text  of  Treaty  of    760 

WILLS,  how  affected  by  change  of  domicile,  §  83  a 135 

of  British  subjects  made  abroad,  §  83  c 136 

WILSON,  extradition  of,  §  120  a  191 
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WOLF,  system  of ,  §  7 10 

WOUNDED  in  war,  convention  relating  to,  §  343  b 462 

WRONGS  abroad,  jurisdiction  over,  in  England,  §  144  a  ......  223 

ZAMBESI,  provisions  of  general  Act  of  Berlin  Conference  as  to.  803 

ZOLLVEREIN,  formation  of  the,  §  51  c 74 

accession  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to,  §  51  c   75 
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